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T is not my intention to detain. the reader by ex- 
I patiating on the variety, or the importance of the 
ſubject, which I have undertaken to treat: ſince the 
merit of the choice would ſerve to render the weak 
neſs of the execution ſtill more apparent, and ſtill 
leſs excuſable. But as I have preſumed to lay before 
the Public a fi volume only of the Hiſtory of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, it will per- 
haps be expected that I ſhould” explain, in a few 
words, the nature and limits of my general plan. 


| j : 
The memorable ſeries of a which, in 


the courſe of about thirteen ceturies, gradually un- 
dermined, and at length deſtroyed, the ſolid fabric of 


Roman greatnels, may, with ſome propriety, be divided 
into the three following periods, 


A 2 by I. The 


4 * . 


P R E F A c E. 


I. The firſt of theſe periods may be traced OR 
the age of Trajan and the Antonines, when the Ro- 


man monarchy having attained its full ſtrength and 


maturity, began to verge towards its decline; and 


will extend to the ſubverſion of the weſtern empire, 


by the barbarians of Germany and Scythia, the rude 
anceſtors of the moſt pohſhed nations of modern 


Europe. This extraordinary revolution, which ſub- 


jected Rome to the power of a Gothic conqueror, 


was completed about the ee of the ſixth 
century. | | | 


II. The ſecond period of the Decline and Fall of 
Rome, may be ſuppoſed to commence with the reign 
of Juſtinian, who by his laws, as well as by his vic- 
tories, reſtored a tranſient ſplendour to the Eaſtern 
Empire. It will comprehend the invaſion of Italy by 
the Lombards; the conqueſt of the Aſiatic and African 
provinces by the Arabs, who embraced the religion 
of Mahomet; the revolt of the Roman people againſt 
the feeble princes of Conſtantinople; : and the eleva- 
tion of Charlemagne, who, in the year eight hun- 


dred, 


I! 


F R ERF 4 C E. 
dred, eſtabliſhed the ſecond, or German Ns 1 
che weſt. N 8 S we e e 


* 


III. The laſt and longeſt of theſe periods Ae 


about ſeven centuries and a half; from the revival of 
the Weſtern Empire, till the taking of Conſtantino- 


ple by the Turks, and the extinction of a degenerate 
race of princes, who continued to aſſume the titles i 
of Czfar and Auguſtus, after their dominions were 
contracted to the limits of a ſingle city; in which the 
language, as well as manners, of the ancient Romans, 
had been long ſince forgotten. The writer who 
ſhould undertake to relate the events of this period, 
would find. himſelf obliged to enter into the general 
hiſtory of the Cruſades, as far as they contributed to 
the ruin of the Greek Empire; and he would ſcarcely 
be able to reſtrain his curioſity from making ſome 
inquiry into the ſtate of the city of Rome, during 
the darkneſs and confuſion of the middle ages. 


As 1 ER e parkaps n too o haſtily to commit 
to the preſs, a work, which, in 1 every ſenſe of the- 


word, 


P R E F A C E. 


word, deſerves the epithet of imperfect, I con- 
ſider myſelf as contracting an engagement to finiſh; 


moſt probably in a ſecond volume, the firſt of theſe : 
memorable periods ; and to deliver to the Public, the 
complete hiſtory of the Decline and Fall of Rome, 
from the age of the Antonines, to the ſubverſion of 

the Weſtern Empire. With regard to the ſubſequent . 
periods, though I may entertain ſome hopes, I dare 

not preſume to give any aſſurances. The execution. 

of ſuch an extenſive plan, as I have traced out, and 
which might perhaps be comprehended in about four 
volumes, would fill up the long interval between 
ancient and modern hiſtory 3; but it would require 
many years of health, of leiſure, and of perſeve- 


rance. 


BENTINCk- STREET, 
May 1, 1777. 


P. S. Before I diſmiſs this Third Edition from the 
Preſs, I think it incumbent on me to declare, that 
the indulgence of the candid Publie encourages me 
to proſecute a laborious Work, which has been judged 
not wholly unworthy of their attention. 


7 


hs 


ADVERTISEMEN T. 
ILIGENCE and accuracy are the only merits which an 
hiſtorical writer may aſcribe to himſelf; if any merit indeed 
can be aſſumed from the performance of an indiſpenſable duty, I 
may therefore be allowed to ſay, that I have carefully examined 
all the original materials that could illuſtrate the ſubje& which 
I had undertaken to treat. Should I ever complete the extenſive 
deſign which has been ſketched out in the Preface, I might perhaps 
conclude it with a critical account of the authors conſulted during 
the progreſs of the whole work; and however ſuch. an attempt 


might incur the cenſure of oſtentation, I am, perſuaded, that it would. 


be ſuſceptible of entertainment as well as information, 
At preſent I ſhall content myſelf with a ſingle obſervation. The- 


Biographers, who, under the reigns of Diocletian and Conſtantine, 
compoſed, or rather compiled, the lives of the emperors, from. - 
Hadrian to the ſons of Carus, are uſually mentioned under the 
names of Mlius Spartianus, Julius Capitolinus, Elius Lampridius, 
Vulcatius Gallicanus, Trebellius Pollio, and Flavius Vopiſcus. 
But there is ſo much perplexity in the titles of the MSS.; and ſo 
many diſputes have ariſen among the critics (ſee Fabricius Biblioth, 

Latin. I. iti. c. 6.) concerning their number, their names, and their 
reſpective property, that for the moſt part I have quoted them with 
out diſtinction, under the general and well Known. title of the: 


Auguftan Hiſtory. 
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N the ſecond century of the Chriſtian Era, the empire SF Bdine 
' comprehended the faireſt part of the earth, and the moſt ei- 
vilized portion of mankind. The frontiers of that extenſive 


C 9 * P. 
— 
Introduction. 


monarchy were guarded by ancient renown'arid diſciplined valour. 


The gentle, but Powerful influence of laws and manners had gra- 
dually cemented the union of the provinces. Their peaceful in- 
habitants enjoyed and abuſed the advantagęs of wealth and luxury. 
The 1 image of a free conſtitution was preſerved with decent reverence: 
The Roman ſenate appeared to poſſeſs the ſovereign authority, and 
devolved on the emperors all the executive powers of government. 
During a happy period of more than fourſcore years, the public 
adminiſtration was gonducted by the virtue and abilities of Nerva, 
2 Hadrian, and the two Antonines, It is the deſign of this 
and of the two ſucceeding chapters,” to deſcribe the proſperous con- 
dition of their empire; and afterwards, from the death of Marcus 

Vol. I. | Wo Antoninus, 


\ * 
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Antoninus, to deduce the mot] important circumſtances of its decline 


w—=— and fall; a revolution which will ever be remembered, and is ſtill 


Moderation 


of Auguſtus, 


felt by the nations of the earth. 

The principal conqueſts of the Romans were atchieved under the 
republic; and the emperors, for the moſt part, were ſatisfied with 
preſerving thoſe dominions which -had been acquired by the policy 


of the ſenate, the active emulation of the conſuls, and the martial 


enthuſiaſm of the people. The ſeven firſt centuries were filled with 


a rapid ſucceſſion of triumphs ;” but it was reſerved for Auguſtus, 
to, relinquiſh the'ambitious deſign of ſubduing the whole earth, and 


to introduce a ſpirit of moderation into the public councils. In- 
clined to peace by his temper and ſituation, it was eaſy for him to 


_ diſcover, that Rome, in her preſent exalted ſituation, had much 
leſs. to hope than to fear from the chance of arms; and that, in the 


proſecution of remote wars, the undertaking. became every day 
more difficult, the event more doubtful, and the poſſeſſion more 
precarious, and leſs beneficial. The experience of Auguſtus added 
weight to theſe ſalutary refleQions, and effectually convinced bim, 


that, by the prudent vigour of his counſels, it would be caly to ſe» 


cure every conceſſion, which, the ſafety or the dignity of Rome 
might require from the moſt formidable barbarians, Inſtead of ex- 
poling his perſon and his legions. to the arrows of the Parthians, he 


obtained, by an honourable treaty, the reſtitution of the ſtandards, 


and priſoners which had been taken in the defeat of Craſſus *, 
His generals, in the early part of his reign, attempted the re- 


duction of Ethiopia and Arabia Felix. They marched near a 


thouſand miles to the ſouth of the tropic ; but the heat of the climate 
ſoon repelled the invaders, and proteQed the unwarlike natives of 


7 Dion Caſſius, (1. liy. p-7 36.) with the recorded his own exploits, aſſerts that he com- 


annotations of Reymar, who has collected all pelled the Parthians to reſtore the N of 


that Roman vanity has left upon the ſubject. Craſſus. | 
The marble of Ancyra, on which Auguſtus | | 
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thoſe ſequeſtered regions. The. nenthory countries of Europe 
ſcarcely deſerved the expence and labour of conqueſt. The foreſts 
and moraſſes of Germany were filled with a hardy race of barbari- 
ans, who deſpiſed life when it was ſeparated from freedom; and 
though, on the firſt attack, they ſeemed to yield to the weight 
of the Roman power, they ſoon, by a ſignal act of deſpair, re- 
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gained their independence, and reminded Auguſtus of the vici{- 


ſitude of fortune. On the death of that emperor, his teſtament 
was publickly read in the ſenate. He bequeatbed, as a valuable 
legacy to his ſucceſſors, the advice of confining the empire within 
thoſe limits, which Nature ſeemed to have placed as its permanent 
bulwarks and boundaries; on the weſt the Atlantic ocean; the 
Rhine and Danube on the north; the Euphrates on the eaſt; and 
towards the ſouth, the ſandy deſerts of Arabia and Africa !. | 
_ Happily for the repoſe of mankind, the moderate ſyſtem recom- 
mended by the wiſdom of Auguſtus, was adopted by the fears and 
vices of his immediate ſucceſſors. Engaged i in the purſuit of plea- 
ſure, or in the exerciſe of tyranny, the firſt Cæſars ſeldom ſhewed 
themſelves to the armies, or to the Provinces z nor were they diſ- 
poſed to ſuffer, that thoſe triumphs which their indolence neglected, 
ſhould be uſurped by the conduct and valour of their lieutenants. 
The military fame of a ſubject was conſidered as an inſolent in- 


2 Strabo, (I. xvi. p. 780.) Pliny the elder, 
(Hiſt. Natur. I. vi. c. 32. 35.) and Dion Caſ- 
fius, (I. iii. p. 723. and 1. liv. p. 734.) have 
left us very curious details concerning theſe 
wars, The Romans made themſelves maſters 
of Mariaba, or Merab, a city of Arabia 
Felix, well known to the Orientals (ſee 
Abulfeda and the Nubian geography, 2 52.). 
They were arrived within three days journey 
of the Spice country, the rich object of 8 
. invaſion. 

71. By the laughter of Varus and his three 


—_— 


legions. See the firſt book of the Annals of 
Tacitus. Sueton. in Auguft. c. 23. and 
Velleius Pitercufus, 4. Ui. c. 117, &c. Au- 
guftas did not receive the melancholy news 
with all the temper and firmneſs that might 
have been expected from his character. 


+ Tacit. Annal. I. ii. Dion Caſſius, I. tvi. 


P- 833, and the ſpeech of Auguſtus himſelf, 
in Julian's Czfars. It receives great light 
from the learned notes of his French tranſ- 
later, M. Spanheim. 
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Imitated by 
his ſucceſſor s 
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Cc 1 A P. vaſion of the Imperial prerogative; and it became the duty, as well 

— as intereſt of every Roman general, to guard the frontiers-intruſted | 
to his care, without aſpiring to conqueſts which might have proved 


no leſs fatal to himſelf than to the vanquiſhed barbariannss 


Conqueſt of The only acceſſion which the Roman empire received, during 
the firſt ex- the firſt century of the Chriſtian Era, was the province of Britain. 


nn ſingle inſtance the ſucceſſors of Cæſar and Auguſtus were 


- Perſuaded to follow the example' of the former, rather- than the 
Precept of the latter. The proximity of its ſituation to the coaſt of 
Gaul ſeemed to invite their arms; the pleaſing, _ doubtful 
intelligence of a pearl fiſhery, eee their avarice“; and as 
Britain was viewed in the light of a diſtinct and inſulated world, 
the conqueſt ſcarcely formed any exception to the general ſyſtem of 
continental meaſures. After a war of about forty years, under- 
taken by the moſt ſtupid ', maintained by the moſt diſſolute, 
and terminated by the moſt timid of all the emperors, the far 
greater part: of the iſland ſubmitted to the Roman yoke *. The 
various tribes of Britons poſſeſſed valour without conduct, and the 
love of freedom without the ſpirit of union. They took up arms 
with ſavage fierceneſs; they laid them down, or turned them 
againſt each other with wild inconſtancy ; and while they fought 
ſingly, they were ſucceſſively ſubdued. Neither the fortitude of 
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5 Germanicus, Suetonius Paulinus, and 


Agricola, were checked and recalled, in the 


courſe of their victories. Corbulo was put 
to death. Military merit, as it is admirably 
expreſſed by Tacitus, was, in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe of the word, imperatoria virtus. 

6 Czſar himſelf conceals that ignoble mo- 
tive; ; but it is mentioned by Suetonius, c. 
47. The Britiſh pearls proved, however, of 
little value, on account of their dark and 
Aid colour. Tacitus obſerves, with reaſon, 
(in Agricola, c. 12.) that it was an inherent 
defect. Ego facilius crediderim, naturam 


margaritis deeſſe quam nobis avaritiam.“ 
7 Claudius, Nero, and Domitian. A hope 
is expreſſed by Pomponius Mela, I. iii. c. 6. 
(he wrote under Claudius) that by the ſuc- 


- ceſs of the Roman arms, the iſland and its 


ſavage inhabitants would ſoon be better 
known. It is amuſing enough to Peruſe ſuch 
paſſages in the midſt of. London. 

3 See the admirable abridgment, given by 


Tacitus, in the life of Agricola, 'and copiz 


ouſly, though perhaps not completely Mluſ- - 
trated, by our own antiquarians, Camden 


and Horſley. 
CaraQtacus 5 
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Caractacus, nor the deſpair of Boadicea, nor the fanatieiſm of the C _ 
Druids could avert the llavery of their country, or reſiſt the ſteady — 
progreſs of the Imperial generals, hB⁴ maintained the national 
glory, when the throne was diſgraced by the weakeſt, or the moſt 
vicious of mankind. At the very time when Domitian, confined to 
his palace, felt the terrors which he inſpired; his legions; under the 
command of the virtuous Agricola, defeated the collected force 
of the Caledonians, at the foot of the Grampian hills; and his fleets, 
venturing - to explore an unknown and dangerous navigation, 
diſplayed the Roman arms round every part of the iſland. The 
conqueſt of Britain was conſidered as already atchieved ;- and it was 
the deſign of Agricola to complete and enſure his ſueceſs, by the 
eaſy reduction of Ireland, for which, in his opinion, one legion and 
a few auxiliaries. were ſuſſicient. The weſtern, iſle might be 
improved into a valuable poſſeſſion, and the Britons would wear 
their chains with the leſs reluctance, if the proſpect and example of 
freedom was on every ſide removed from before their eyes. 
But the ſuperior merit of Agricola ſoon occaſioned his e 
from the government of Britain; and for ever diſappointed this 
rational, though extenſive ſcheme of conqueſt. Before his depar- 
ture, the prudent general had provided for ſecurity as well as for 
dominion. He had obſerved, that the iſland is almoſt divided into 
two unequal parts, by the oppoſite gulfs, or as they are now called, 
the Firths of Scotland. Acroſs the narrow interval of about forty 
miles, he had drawn a line of military tations, which. was after- 
wards fortified. in the reign of Antoninus Pius, by a turf rampart 
ereted on foundations of ſtone '* This wall of Antoninus, at a 
ſmall diſtance A che e cities of Edinburgh and Glaſ- 


9 The Ivf writers, Ro of their nati- occaſion, both with Tacitus and with  Agricols. 
enal honour, are extremely provoked on this 2 ON n i. c. 10. 


gow, 


* 
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C WA . gow, was fixed as the limit of the Roman province. The native 
w—o— Caledonians preſerved_in the northern extremity of the iſland their 
wild independence, fqr which they were not leſs indebted- to their 
poverty than to their yalour. Their incurſions were frequently re- 
pelled and chaſtiſed; but their country was never ſubdued *, 


The maſters of the faireſt and moſt wealthy climates of the globe, 


turned with contempt from gloomy hills affailed by the winter tem- 


peſt, from lakes concealed in a blue mift, and from cold and lonely 
heaths, over which the deer of the foreſt were chaſed by a weep of 

naked barbarians ** Fo 
Conqueſt of Such was the ſtate of the Roman frontiers, and ſuch the maxims of 
Bong Me Imperial policy from the death of Auguſtus to the acceſſion of Tra- 


ſecond ex- 


cepuon. jan. That virtuous and active prince had received the education 
of a ſoldier, and poſſeſſed the talents of a general '*, The peace- 

ful ſyſtem of his predeceſſors was interrupted by ſcenes of war and 

c onqueſt; and the legions, after a long interval, beheld a military 
emperor at their head. The firſt exploits of Trajan were againſt 
the Dacians, the moſt warlike of men, who dwelt beyond the 
Dannbe, and who, during the reign of Domitian, had inſulted with 
impunity the Majeſty of Rome. To the ſtrength and fierceneſs 

of barbarians, they added a contempt for life, which was derived 
from a warm perſuaſion of the immortality and tranſmigration of the 
ſoul Decebalus, the Dacian King, approved himſelf a rival not 
nnn of Trajan; nor did he deſpair of his own and the public 


The poet Buchanan 8 with- form 1 imagery of Oſſian's Poems, which, ac- 
elegance and ſpirit, (ſee his Sylvæ v.) the cording to every hypotheſis, were compoſed 
unviolated independence of his native country. by a native Caledonian, 

But, if the ſingle teſtimony of Richard of uz gee Pliny J Panegyric, which ſeems 
Cirenceſter was ſufficient to create a Roman funded on facts. 


province of Veſpaſiana to the north of the _. Dion 'Cailive, 1. l wi. 
* 


wall, that independence would be reduced 
within very narrow limits. * Herodotus, I. iv. c. 94. " Talian 5 in the 


12 See Appian (in Prozm.) and the uni- Cæſars, with Spanheim's obſervations. 
| fortune, 
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fortune, tin, by the confeffion of his one, he bad exhauſted 
every reſource both of valour and policy. This memorable 
war, with a very ſhort ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, »laſted : ve; years; 
and as the emperor could exert, without controul, the whole force 
of the ſtate, it was terminated by the abſolute ſubmiſſion of the 
barbarians ”, The new province of Dacia, which formed a ſecond 
exception to the precept of Auguſtus, vas about thirteen hun- 
dred miles in circuraference. Its natural boundaries were the 
Nieſter, the Teyfs; or Tibiſeus, the Lower Danube, and the Euxine 


Sea. The veſtiges of a military road may flill be traced from the 


banks of the Danube to the neighbourhood of Bender, | a place 
famous in modern hiſtory, and the rank frontier of meth Turkiſh 


and Ruffian empires EDR. 1 
Trajan was ambitions of fame ; * as . a8 Pe hal 


continue to beſtow more liberal applauſe on their deſtroyers than 


7 
GRAD 
— 


Conqueſts of 
Trajan in the 
caſt. 


on their benefaQors, - the thirſt of military glory will ever be the 


vice of the moſt exalted characters. The praifes of Alexander, 
tranſmitted by a ſucceſſion of poets and hiſtorians, had kindled a 
dangerous emulation in the mind of Trajan. Like him the Roman 
emperor undertook an expedition againſt the nations of the eaſt, but 
he lamented with a ſigh that his advanced age ſcarcely left him any 


hopes of equalling the renown of the ſon of Philips. Vet the 


ſucceſs of Trajan, however tranſient, was rapid and ſpecious. The 


degenerate Parthians, broken by inteſtine diſcord, fled before his 


arms. He deſcended the river Tigris in triumph, from the moun- 
tains of Armenia to the Perſian gulph. He enjoyed the honour 
of being the firſt, as he was the laſt, of the Roman generals, who 
16 plin. Epiſt. vii. 9. prodigee of Dacia, in the Academie des In- 
77 Dion Caſſius, I. Ixviii. p. 1123. 1131. ſeriptions, tom. XXViii. p. 444—468.. - 
Julian in Cæſaribus. Butropius, vili. 2. 6. Trajan's ſentiments are repreſented 1 in. 


Aurelius Victor, and Victer in Epitome. a very juſt and lively manner in the Cæſars 
See a Memoir of M. Danville, on the * Julian. 
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ever 
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ever navigated that remote ſea. His fleets ravaged the coaſts of 


Arabia; and Trajan vainly flattered himſelf. that he was approach- 


ed by 
= — 
Adrian. 


ing towards the confines of India **, Every day the aſtoniſhed 
ſenate received the intelligence of new, names and new nations, chat 


acknowledged his ſway. They were informed that the kings of 


Boſphorus, Colchos, Iberia, Albania, Oſrhoene, and even the Par- 


thian monarch himſelf, had accepted their diadems from, the hands 


of the emperor ; that the independent tribes of the Median and 


Carduchian hills had implored his protection, and that the rich 


countries of Armenia, Meſopotamia, and Aſſyria, were reduced in- 


to the ſtate of provinces *', But the death of Trajan ſoon clouded 


the ſplendid proſpect; and it was juſtly to be dreaded, that ſo many 
diſtant nations would throw off the unaccuſtomed yoke, when they 


were no Later reſtrained by the powerful hand which had impoſed | 


. 15 * nn ! 
It was an ancient tendition; chas when the Capitol. was founded by 


one of the Roman kings, the god Terminus (who preſided over 


boundaries, and was repreſented according to the faſhion of that 
age by a large ſtone) alone, among all the inferiour deities, refuſed 
to yield his place to Jupiter himſelf. A favourable inference was 


drawn from his-obſtinacy, which was interpreted by the augurs, as a 
ſure preſage that the boundaries of the Roman power would never 
recede . During many ages, the prediction, as it is uſual, con- 
tributed to its own accompliſhment. But though Terminus had 


reliſted the majeſty of Jupiter, he ſubmitted to the authority of the 
emperor Hadrian The reſignation of all the eaſtern conqueſts 


2 Eutropius and Sextus Rufus have en- 2 Ovid Faſt. I. il. ver. 667. See Livy and 
deavoured to perpetuate the illuſion. See a Dionyſius of Halicarnafus, _— the reign 


very ſenſible difſertation of M. Freret in of Tarquin. 
the Academie des . e tom. Xi. St. Auguſtin is highly delighted with 


the proof of the weakneſs of 'Ferminus, and + 


p. bree Cats, l. bon and the Ab- the vanity of the Augurs. Ses De-Civitate 
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of Toojaih was the firſt meaſure of nis reign. He feſtored to the © H 1 P. 
Parthians- the election of an independent Sovereign, withdrew. the — 


Roman garriſons from the provinces of Armenia, Meſopotamia, and 
Aſſyria, and, in compliance with the precept of Auguſtus; once 
more eſtabliſhed the Euphrates as the frontier of the empire A 


| Cenſure, which arraigns the public actions and the private motives 


of princes, has aſcribed to envy, a conduct, Which might be attri- 
buted to the prudence and moderation of ' Adrian. The various 
character of that emperor, capable, by turns; of the meaneſt and 
the moſt generous ſentiments, may afford ſome colour to the ſuſ- 
picion. It was, however, ſcarcely in his power to place the 
ſuperiority. of his predeceſſor in a more conſpicuous light, chan by 
thus confeſſing himſelf unequal to yes wo of Pecading: the con- 


activity of Hadrian was not leſs remarkable when compared with £25: 
the gentle repoſe of Antoninus Pius. The life of the former was 


almoſt a perpetual journey; and as he poſſeſſed the various talents 


of the ſoldier, the ſtateſman, and the ſcholar, he gratified his cu- 
rioſity in the diſcharge of his duty. Careleſs of the difference of 
ſeaſons and of climates; he marched on foot, and bare-headed, over 
the ſnows of Caledonia, and the ſultry plains of the Upper Egypt; 
nor was there a province of the empire, Which, in the courſe of his 
reign, was not | honoured with the "preſence of the monarch 


But the tranquil life of gu. Pius was, ſpent it in the boſom of 


* See the Augutan Hiſtory, p. 5. * Dion, 1, Ixix. p- 1158. Hiſt. Auguſt. 
rome's Chronicle, and all the DS p. 5.8. If all our. hiſtorians were loſt, me, 
It is ſomewhat ſurpriſing, that this memora-, dals, inſcriptions, | and other monuments, 


ble event ſhould be omitted by Dion, or ra- would be ſufficient to record the travels of Ha- 
ther by Xiphilia. Les | 45 drian, 7 
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queſts of Trajan. b 0 3 ; I * 11 'S - ſ: * " 
The martial and ambitious ſpirit of Trajan, formed a very ſin- Contraſt of 
gular contraſt with the moderation of his ſucceſſor. The reſtleſs Tn ne 
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Italy; and, during the twenty-three years that he directed the dub 
lic adminiſtration, the longeſt journies of that amiable prince extended 
no farther than from his palace in Rome, to the retirement of his 
Lanuvian Villa 

Notwithſtanding this 6 in their perſonal adult, the 
general ſyſtem of Auguſtus was equally adapted and uniformly: 
purſued by Hadrian and by the two Antonines. They perſiſted in 
the deſign of maintaining the dignity of the empire, without at- 
tempting to enlarge its limits. By every honourable expedient they” 
invited the friendſhip of the barbarians; and endeavoured to- 
convince mankind, that the Roman power, raiſed above the tempta-- 
tion of conqueſt, was actuated only by the love of order and juſtice. 
During a long period of forty-three years. their virtuous labours: 
were crowned with ſucceſs; and if we except a. few flight hoſtili- 
ties that ſerved to exerciſe the legions of the frontier, the reigns of 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius offer the fair proſpect of univerſal 
peace. The Roman name was revered among. the moſt re- 
mote nations of the earth The fierceſt barbarians frequently ſub- 
mitted their differences to the arbitration of the emperor, and we 
are informed by a cotemporary hiſtorian,. that he had: ſeen ang 
baſſadors who were refuſed the honour wich, they me to ſolicit, 
of being admitted into the rank of ſubjects 

The terror of the Roman arms added wein and Heatly to the 
moderation of the emperors. They preſerved peace by a conſtant: 
preparation for war; and while juſtice regulated their conduct, they 


gainſ . Moore, who were 7% \'BY 
into the ſolitades of. Atlas. 2d, Againſt the 
Brigantes of Britain, who had invaded the 
Roman province. Both. theſe wars (with ſe-- 
veral other hoſtilities) are mentioned in the 


26 See the Auguſtan Hiſtory and the Epi- 
tomes. 

27 We muſt, however, remember, that, in 
the time of Hadrian, a rebellion of the Jews 
raged with religious fury, though only in a. 


fingle province : Pauſanias (I. vin. c. 43+) 


mentions two neceſſary and ſucceſsful wars, 


conducted by the generals of Pius. iſt, A- 


8 


Auguſtan hiſtory, p. 19 
*5 Appian of Alexandria, in the cd to 


his Hiſtory of the Roman wars. 
announced 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


announced to the nations on their blies, that they were as bade 


diſpoſed to endure as to offer an injury. The military firength, 


which it had been ſuffieient for Hadrian and the elder Antoitimas 


fo diſplay, was exerted againſt the Patthiafis aud the Germans, by 


the emperor Mareus. The hoſtilities of the barbarians provoked 


the reſentment of that philoſophic monatch, and in the-profecution 


of a juft defence, Marcus aud his getietals' obtained many fignal 
victories, both on the Euphrates, and d on the Danube'*” The mi- 


litary eſtabliſhment of the Roman empite, which thus aſſured cithet 


its tranquillity or ſucceſs, will now nn * or. andi . 


object of our attention. * 
In the purer ages of the Aendern the uſe of: arms 


was reſerved for thoſe ranks of citizens who had a country to love, 
a property to defend, and ſome ſhare in enacting thoſe laws, which 
it was their intereſt, as well as duty, to maintain. But in pro- 


portion as the public freedom was loſt in extent of conqueſt; war 
was gradually improved into an art, and degraded into a trade 
2 legions themſelves, even at the time when they were recruited 
in the moſt diſtant provinces, were ſuppoſed to eonſiſt of Roman ei- 
tizens. That diſtinction was generally conſiderod, either as a legal 


qualification, or as à proper recompence for tle ſoldier; but a more 
ſerious regard was paid to the eſſential merit of age, ſtrength, and 


military ſtature *', In alt levies, a juſt preference was given to the 
climates of the North over thoſe of the South: the race of men born 


29 Dion, L bai. Hiſt. Auguſt. in * of filver was 29 to ſeventy pound 


co. The Parthian victories gave birth to 4 weight of braſs.” The populace,” excluded by 
crowd of contemptible hiſtorians, whoſe me: the ancient conſtitution, were indiſcriminate- 


mory has been reſcued from oblivion, and ex- ly admitted by Marius. See Salla. de 


poſed to ridivule, in a very lively piece of | Belt. Jugueth. c. 117 
criticiſm of Lucian. Þ Cafar formed his legion Alauda. of. 


3+ The pooreſt rank of foldiers poſſeſſed Gauls and ſtrangers: but it was during the 
above forty pounds ſterling (Dionyſ. Hali- licenſe of civil war; and after the victory he 


carn. iv. 15. ), @ very high qualification, at a gave them the freedom of the city, for their 
tau when money was 16 ſcarce; that an ounce reward. 
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0 HA P. to the exerciſe of arms, was ſought | for in the country rather than 
2 · · = in cities; and it was very reaſonably preſumed, that the hardy o- 


cupations of ſmiths, carpenters, and huntſmen, would ſupply more 
vigour and reſolution, than the ſedentary trades which are employed 
in the ſervice of luxury. After every qualification of. Property 
had been laid afide, the armies of the Roman emperors were fill 
commanded, for the moſt part, by officers of a liberal birth and edu- 
cation; but the common ſoldiers, like the mercenary troops of mo- 
dern Europe, were drawn from the meaneſt, and very frequently 


from the moſt profligate, of mankind. 16 75 
Diſcipline. That public virtue which among the ancients was denominated 


patriotiſm is derived from a ſtrong ſenſe of our own intereſt in the 
preſervation and proſperity of the free: government of which we are 
members. Such a ſentiment, which had rendered the legions of the 
republic almoſt invincible, could make but a very feeble impreſſion 
on the mercenary ſervants of a deſpotic prince; and it became ne- 
ceſſary to ſupply that defect by other motives, of a different, but not 
leſs forcible nature; honour and religion. The peaſant, or mecha- 
nic, imbibed the uſeful prejudice that he was advanced to the more 
dignified profeſſion of arms, in which his rank and reputation would 
depend on his own valour: and that, although the proweſs of a pri- 
vate ſoldier muſt often eſcape the notice of fame, his own behaviour 
might ſometimes confer glory or diſgrace on the company, the le- 
gion, or even the army, to whoſe honours: he was aſſociated. On 
his firſt entrance into the ſervice, an oath was adminiſtered to him, 
with every circumſtance of ſolemnity. He promiſed never to deſert 
his ſtandard, to ſubmit his own will to the commands of his leaders, 


and to ſacrifice his life for the ſafety of the emperor and the em- 
12 1 he attachment of the Roman troops to their Randards,. 
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1 Yee 8 40 Re Militari, L 1. c. 27. emperor, was-annually renewed by the troops, | 
u The oath of ſervice and fidelity to the on the firſt of January. 
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was inſpired by the united influence of religion and of honour. en 7. 
The golden eagle, which glittered in the front of the legion, was A———_— 
the object of their fondeſt devotion ; nor was it eſteemed leſs i impi- 
ous, chan it was ignominious, to abandon that ſacred enſigu in the 
hour of danger. Theſe motives, which derived their ſtrength 
from the imagination, were enforced by fears and hopes of a more 
ſubſtantial kind: Regular pay, occaſional donatives, and a ſtated re- 
compence, after the appointed term of ſervice, alleviated che Bard- 
ſhips of the military life “, whilſt, on the other hand, it was im- 
poſſible for cowardice or diſobedienee to eſcape the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ment. The centurions were authorized to chaſtiſe with blows, the 
generals had a right to puniſh with death; and it was an inflexible 
maxim of Roman diſcipline, that a good foldier ſhould dread his 
officers far more than the enemy. From ſuch laudable arts did the 
valour of the Imperial troops receive a' degree of firmneſs and do- 
cility, -unattainable oy the ieee and . paſſions of bar- 
barians. den M7 | | 
And yet ſo ſenſible were the Romans bf the imperfection of va- Exereiſes 
lour without {kill and practice, that, in their language, the name 
of an army was borrowed from the word which ſignified exerciſe '**. 
Military exerciſes were the important and unremitted object of their 


. diſcipline. The recruits and young ſoldiers were conſtantly trained | 


© 34 Tacitus calls the Roman Eagles, Bello- ry government. After twenty years ſervice, 


rum Deos. They were placed in a chapel in 


the camp, and with the other deities received 


the religious worſhip of the troops. 

35 See Gronevius de Pecunia vetere, I. iii. 
p- 120, &c,. The emperor Domitian raiſed 
the annual ſtipend of the legionaries, to twelve 


pieces of gold, which, in his time, was equi- 


valent to about ten of our guineas. This pay, 


ſomewhat higher than our own, had been, 
and was afterwards, gradually increaſed, ac- 
_ cording to the progreſs of wealth and milita-. 


the veteranygeceived three thouſand: denarii 


(about one hundred pounds ſterling); or ai 
proportionable allowance of land. The pay 
and advantages of the guards were, in gene- 
ral, about double thoſe of che legions. | 

_ 30 Exercitus ab Exercitando, Varro de Lin- 
gui Latina, I. iv. Cicero in Tuſculan. 1. ii. 
37. There is room for a very intereſting - 
work, which ſhould lay open the connexion - 
between the mene. and manners of na- 
tions. . | 


both. 
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boch i in the morning and in the evening, nor was age or knowledge 


—— allowed to excuſe, the veterans from the daily repetition of what 


they had completely learnt. Large ſheds were erected in the win- 


ter-quarters of the troops, that their uſeful labours might not 


receive any interruption from the moſt tempeſtuous weather; and it 


was carefully obſerved, that the arms deſtined to this imitation of 


war, ſhould be of double the weight which was required in real 
action. It is not the purpoſe of this work to enter into any mi- 
nute deſcription of the Roman exerciſes. We ſhall only remark, 
that they comprehended whatever could add ſtrength to the body, 
activity to the limbs, or grace to the motions. The ſoldiers were 
diligently inſtructed to march, to run, to leap, to ſwim, to carry 
heavy burdens, to handle every ſpecies 'of arms that was uſed 
either for offence or for defence, either in diſtant engagement or 
in a cloſer onſet; to form a variety of evolutions ; and to move to 
the ſound of flutes, in the Pyrrhic or martial dance. In the midſt 
of peace, the Roman troops familiariſed themſelves with the praQtice 
of war; and it is prettily remarked by an ancient hiſtorian who had 
fought againſt them, that the effuſion of blood was the only circum- 
ſtance which diftinguiſhed a field of battle from a field of exerciſe *. 
It was the policy of the ableſt generals, and even of the emperors 
themſelves, to encourage theſe military ſtudies by their preſence and 
example; and we are informed that Hadrian, as well as Trajan, fre- 
quently condeſcended to inſtruct the unexperienced ſoldiers, to 
reward the diligent, and ſometimes to diſpute with them the prize of 
ſuperior ſtrength or dexterity **. Under the reigns of thoſe princes, 


37 Vegetius, I. ii. andthe reſt of his firſt book. 8 Toſeph. de Bell, Judaico, I. ii. c. 5. We 


The Pyrrhic Dance is extremely well are indebted to this Jew for ſome very curious 


illuſtrated by M. le Beau, in the Academie details of Roman diſcipline. - 


des Inſcriptions, tom. xxxv. p. 262, &c, That 
learned academician, in a ſeries of memoirs, *' Plin. panegyr. c. 13. Life of Hadrian, 


has collected all the paſſages of the ancients in the Auguſtan hiſtory. 
that relate to the Roman legion. RY 


: 
| 
| 
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the ſcience of tacies was cultivated with ſucceſs 3 and as long the CH * P, 
empire retained any vigour, their military inſtructions were = . 
ed, as the moſt perfect model of Roman diſcipline. | | 
Nine centuries of war had gradually introduced into the in Jr. ons 
many alterations and improvements. The legions, as they are de- emperors. 
ſcribed by Polybius , in the time of the Punic wars, differed very 
materially from thoſe which atchieved the victories of Cæſar, or de- 
fended the monarchy. of Hadrian and the Antonines. The conſti - 
tution of the Imperial legion may be deſeribed in a few words . The 
heavy- armed infantry, which eompaſed its principal ſtrength , was 
divided into ten cohor ts, and fifty- ive companies, under the orders 
of a correſpondent number of tribunes and centurions. The firſt 
cohort, which always claimed the poſt of honour and the cuſtody of 
the eagle, was formed of eleven hundred and five foldiers, the moſt 
approved for valour and fidelity. The remaining nine cohorts con- 
ſiſted each of five hundred and fifty- ive; and the whole body of 
a legionary infantry amounted to fix thouſand one hundred men. 
Their arms were uniform, and admirably adapted to the nature of Arms 
1 their ſervice : an open helmet, with a lofty creſt;' a breaſt-plate, or 
coat of mail; greaves on their legs, and an ample buckler on their 
left arm. The buckler was of an oblong and coneave figure, four feet 
in length, and two and a half in breadth, framed of a light wood, 
covered with a bulls hide, and ſtrongly guarded with plates of 


braſs. Beſides a lighter ſpear, the legionary ſoldier graſped in his 
right hand the formidable pilum, a ponderous javelin, whoſe utmoſt: 
length-was' about fix feet, and which was terminated by a maſly: 


n See an admirable digreſſion on the: Ro- 43. Vegetins de Re Militari, I. ii. e. 1; Ia 
man diſcipline, in the ſoxth-book of his hiſtory. the purer age of Cſur and Cicero, the word 
42 Vegetius de Re Militari, I. n. - c. 4, &c. miles was almoſt confined to the infuntry. Un 
conſiderable part of his very perplexed abridg- der the lower empire, and in the times of 
ment was taken from che regulations of Tra- chivalry, it was appropriated almoſt as ex-- 


jan and Hadrian; and the legion, as he de- clufvely to the men at arms, who fought on» 
ſcribes it, cannot - ſuit any other age of. the horſeback.. 


Ramp empire. . | triangular: 
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0 HA r. triangular point of ſteel of eighteen inches This inſtrument was 
— indeed much inferior to our modern fire-arms ; ſince it was ex- 


hauſted by a fingle diſcharge, at the diſtance of only ten or twelve 
paces, Yet when it was launched by a firm and ſkilful hand, there 
was not any cavalry that durſt venture within its reach, nor any 
ſhield or corflet that could ſuſtain the impetuoſity of its weight. As 
ſoon as the Roman had darted his pilum, he drew his ſword, and 
ruſhed forwards to cloſe with the enemy. His ſword was a ſhort well- 
tempered Spaniſh blade, that carried a double edge, and was alike 
ſuited to the purpoſe of ſtriking, or of puſhing; but the ſoldier was 
always inſtructed to prefer the latter uſe of his weapon, as his own' 
body remained leſs expoſed, whilſt he inflicted a more dangerous 
wound on his adverſary . The legion was uſually drawn up eight 
deep; and the regular diſtance of three feet was left between the 
files as well as ranks . A body of troops, habituated to preſerve. 


this open order, in a long front and a rapid charge, found them- 


ſelves prepared. to execute every diſpoſition which the circumſtances 
of war, or the ſkill of their leader, might ſuggeſt. The ſoldier 
poſſeſſed a free ſpace for his arms and motions, and ſufficient inter- 
vals were allowed, through which ſeaſonable reinforcements might 
be introduced to the relief of the exhauſted combatants *!;: The 
tactics of the Greeks and Macedonians were formed on very differ- 
ent principles. The ſtrength of the -phalanx depended on fixteen 
ranks of long Pikes, wedged together in the. cloſeſt ou 0 But it 


4 In the time of Polybius and Dionyſius + 


of Halicarnaſſus (I. v. c. 45.), the ſteel point 
of the pilum ſeems to have been much long- 
er. In the time of Vegetius, 'it was reduced 


to a foot, or even nine inches. I have choſen 


a medium. 


+5 For the legionary arms ſee Lipſus de 


Militia Romani, I. ii. c. 2—7. 


45. See the beautiful compariſon of f Virgil, 


Georgic. ii. v. 279. 


47 M. Guichards, 1 Militaires, 
tom. i. c. 4. and Nouveaux Memoires, tom. i. 

p. 293—311, has treated the ſubject like A 
ſcholar and an officer. 

. 48 See Arrian's Tactics. With the true 


partiality' of a Greek, Arrian rather choſe 
to. deſcribe the phalanx of which he had 


read, than 1 legions Wer” he had com- 


manded. 
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was ſoon diſcovered by reflection, as well as by the event, that the © 5 by P. 


ſtrength of the phalanx was unable to contend with che activity f — 
the legion ©, | | F | 
The cavalry, without which the force of 45 legion deli have Cavalry. 
remained imperfect, was divided into ten troops or ſquadrons; the 
firſt, as the companion of the firſt cohort, conſiſted of an hun- 
dred and thirty-two men; whilſt each of the other nine amounted 
only to ſixty-fix. The entire eſtabliſhment” formed a regiment, if 
we may uſe the-modern expreſſion, of ſeven hundred and twenty- 
ſix horſe, naturally connected with its reſpective legion, but occa- 
ſionally ſeparated to act in the line, and to compoſe a part of the 
wings of the army. The cavalry of the emperors was no longer 
compoſed, like that of the ancient republic, of the nobleſt youths 
of Rome and Italy, who, by performing their military ſervice on 
| horſeback, prepared themſelves for the offices of ſenator and' conſul ; 
| and ſolicited, by deeds of valour, the future ſuffrages of their 
| countrymen **, Since the alteration of manners and government, 
the moſt wealthy of the equeſtrian order were engaged in the admi- 
niftration of juſtice, and of the revenue -; and whenever they 
embraced the profeſſion of arms; they were immediately intruſted 
with a troop of horſe, or a cohort of foot. Trajan and Hadrian 
formed their cavalry from the fame provinces, and the ſame claſs of 
their ſubjects, which recruited the ranks. of the legion. The horſes 
were bred, for the moſt part, in Spain or Cappadocia. The Roman 
troopers deſpiſed the complete armour with which the cavalry of the 
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49 Polyb. 1. xvii. 
5» Veget. de Re Militari, I. ii. c. 6. His 


| poſitive teſtimony, which might be ſupported 


by circumſtantial evidence, ought ſurely to 
filence thoſe critics who refuſe the Imperial 
legion its proper body of cavalry. : 

5: See Livy almoſt throughout, particu- 


larly xlii. 61. 
52 Plin. Hiſt. Natur, xxxiii. 2. 


Vor. I. 


The true 


ſenſe of that very curious paſſage was firſt 
diſcovered and illuſtrated by M, de Beaufort, 
Republique Romaine, I. ii. c. 2. 


53 As in the inſtance of Horace and Agri- 


cola. This appears to have been a defect in 


the Roman diſcipline; which Hadrian endea- 
voured to remedy, by aſcertaining the legal 
age of a tribune. 
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CHAP, 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
Faſt was encumbered. Their more uſeful arms conſiſted in a 


A helmet, an oblong ſhield, light boots, and a coat of mail. Aj Jave- 


Auxiliaries. 


lin, and a long broad ſword, were their principal weapons of 

offence, The uſe of lances and of iron maces they ſeem to havebor- 

rowed from the barbarians **. 
The ſafety and honour of the empire was principally intruſted to 


the legions, but the policy of Rome condeſcended to adopt every 
uſeful inſtrument of war. Conſiderable levies were regularly made 


among the provincials, who had not yet deferved the honourable 
diſtinction of Romans. Many dependent princes and communities, 
diſperſed round the frontiers, were permitted, for a while, to hold 
their freedom and ſecurity by the tenure of military ſervice **. 
Even ſele& troops of hoſtile barbarians were frequently compelled 
or perſuaded to conſume their dangerous valour in remote climates, 
and for the benefit of the ſtate **, All theſe were included under 
the general name of auxiharies; and howſoever they might vary ac- 
cording to the difference of times and circumſtances, their numbers 
were ſeldom much inferior to thoſe of the legions themſelves . 
Among the auxiliaries, the braveſt and moſt faithful bands were 
placed under the command of præfects and centurions, and ſeverely 
trained in the arts of Roman diſcipline ; but the far greater part re- 


tained thoſe arms, to which the nature of their country, or their 


early habits of life, more peculiarly adapted them. By this in- 
ſtitutioa each legion, to whom a certain proportion of auxiliaries was 
allotted, contained within itſelf every ſpecies of lighter troops, and 
of miſſile weapons; and was capable of encountering every na- 


54 See Arrian's Tactics. ately ſent into Britain. Dion Caſſius, I. Ixxi. 
55 Such, in particular, was the ſtate of 5” Tacit. Annal. iv. 5. Thoſe, who fix 
the Batavians. Tacit. Germania, c. 29. a regular proportion of as many foot, and 


s Marcus Antoninus obliged the van- twice as many horſe, confound the auxili- 
quiſhed Quadiand Marcomanni to ſupply him aries of the emperors, with the Italian allies 
with a large body of troops, which he immedi- of the republic, 


.- 


ton, 
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tion, with the advantages of its reſpeQive arms and diſcipline n 
Nor was the legion deſtitute of what, in modern language, would ——— 
be ſtyled a train of artillery. It conſiſted in ten military engines Artillery. 
of the largeſt, and fifty-five of a fmaller fize ; but all of which, 
either in an oblique or horizontal manner, diſcharged ſtones and 
darts with irrefiſtible violence 
The camp of a Roman * preſented the appearance of a for- —— 
tified city . As ſoon as the ſpace was marked out, the pioneers 
carefully levelled the ground, and removed every impediment that 
might interrupt its perfect regularity, Its form was an exact 
quadrangle; and we may calculate, that a ſquare of about ſeven 
hundred yards was ſufficient for the encampment of twenty thou- 
ſand Romans ; though a fimilar number. of our own troops would 
expoſe to the enemy a front of more than treble that extent. In the 
midſt of the camp, the prztorium, os general's quarters, roſe above 
the others; the cavalry, the infantry, and the auxiliaries occupied 
their reſpective ſtations; the ſtreets were broad, and perſectly 
ſtraight, and a vacant ſpace of two hundred feet was left on all ſides, 
between the tents and the rampart. The rampart itſelf was uſually 
twelve feet high, armed with a line of ſtrong and intricate paliſades, 
and defended by a ditch of twelve feet in depth as well as in breadth. 


This important labour was performed by the hands of the legionaries 


E 28 9 


Sr 


= wY he 
1 


55 Vegetius, ii. 2. Arrian, in his order of with the Romen empire. When men were no 
march and battle againſt the Alani. 


longer found, their place was ſupplied by 


The fubje& of the ancient machines is 
treated with great knowledge and ingenuity 
by the Chevalier Folard (Polybe, tom. ii. p. 
233—290). He prefers them in many reſpects 
to our modern cannon and mortars. We may 
obſerve, that the uſe of them in the field gra- 
dually became more prevalent, in proportion 
as perfonal valour and military ſkill declined 


D 2 


machines. See Vegetius, ii. 25. Arrian. 


69 Vegetius finiſhes his ſecond beok, and 
the deſcription of the legion, with the fol- 


r emphatic words, Univerſa quz in 


* quoque belli genere neceffaria eſſe cre- 


v0 duntur, ſecum legio debet ubique portare, 


ut in quovis loco fixerit caſtra, armatam 
«« faciat civitatem.”” 


. themſelves ; 


— 
* 


20 
C 9 of 
* 


March. 


Number and 
diſpoſition of 
the legions. 
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themſelves; to whom the uſe of the ſpade and the pick- axe was no 
leſs familiar than that of the ſword or pilum. Active valour may 
often be the preſent of nature; but ſuch patient diligence can be 
the fruit only of habit and diſcipline **, | 

Whenever the trumpet gave the Genal of departure, the camp 
was almoſt inſtantly broke up, and the troops fell into their 
ranks without delay or confuſion. Beſides their arms, which 
the legionaries ſcarcely conſidered as an encumbrance, they were 
laden with their kitchen furniture, the inſtruments of fortifica- 
tion, and the proviſion of many days. Under this weight, 
which would oppreſs the delicacy of a e es ſoldier, they were 
trained by a regular ſtep to advance, in about ſix hours, near 
twenty miles. On the appearance of an enemy they threw 
aſide their baggage, and by eaſy and rapid evolutions converted the 
column of march into an order of battle. The lingers and 
archers ſkirmiſhed in the front; - the a e formed the firſt. 
line, and were ſeconded or ſuſtained by the ſtrength of the le- 
gions: the cavalry covered the flanks, and the military engines 
were placed in the rear. 

Such were the arts of war, by which the Roman emperors de- 
fended their extenſive conqueſts, and preſerved a military ſpirit, at 
a time when every other virtue was oppreſſed by luxury and 
deſpotiſm. If, in the conſideration of their armies, we paſs from 
their diſcipline to their numbers, we ſhall not find it eaſy to 
define them with any tolerable accuracy. We may compute, 
however, that the legion, which was itſelf a body of ſix thou- 


6: For the Roman Caſtremetation, ſee Po- ©? Vegetius, i. 9. See Memoires de 
Iybius, I. vi. with Lipſius de Militii Roma- 1 Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. Xv. p. 


na, Joſeph. de Bell. Jud. I. itt. c. 5. Vege- 187: | 
tius, i. 21—25. iii. g. and Memoires de , ge thoſe evolutions admirably well ex- 
Guichard, tom. 1. C. 1. plained by M. Guichard, Nouveaux Me- 

62 Cicero in Tuſculan. ii. 37. .—Joſeph, de moires, tom. i. p. 141=234- 
Bell. Jud. 1. iii. 5. Frontinus,. iv. 1. 


fand 
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fand eight hundred and thirty- one Romans, might, with its at- © 8 AP. 
tendant auxiliaries, amount to about twelve thouſand Goa hundred — 


men. The peace eſtabliſhment of Hadrian and his ſueceſſors was 
compoſed of no leſs than thirty of theſe formidable brigades; and 
moſt probably formed a ſtanding force of three hundred and ſeventy- 
five thouſand men. Inſtead of being confined within the walls of 
fortified cities, which the Romans conſidered as the refuge of weak- 
neſs or puſillanimity, the legions were encamped on the banks of 
the great rivers, and along the frontiers of the barbarians. As 
their ſtations, for the moſt part, remained fixed and permanent, 
we may venture to deſeribe the diſtribution of the troops. Three 
legions were ſufficient for Britain. The principal ſtrength lay 
upon the Rhine and Danube, and conſiſted of ſixteen legions, 
in the following proportions: two in the Lower, and three in 
the Upper Germany; one in Rhætia, one in Noricum, four in 
Pannonia, three in Mæſia, and two in Dacia. The defence of the 
Euphrates was intruſted to eight legions, ſix of whom were placed 
in Syria, and the other two in Cappadocia. With regard to Egypt, 
Africa, and Spain, as they were far removed from any important 
ſcene of war, a ſingle legion maintained the domeſtic tranquillity 
of each of thoſe great provinces. Even Italy was not left deſtitute 
of a military force. Above twenty thouſand choſen ſoldiers, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the titles of City Cohorts and Prztorian Guards, watched. 
over the ſafety of the monarch and the capital. As the authors of 
almoſt every revolution that diſtracted the empire, the Prztorians, 
will, very foon, and very loudly, demand our attention; but in their: 
arms and inſtitutions, we cannot find any circumſtance which diſ- 
eriminated them from the legions, unleſs it Were a more ſplendid 


appearance, and a leſs rigid diſcipline “. 


65 Tacitus (Annal. iv. 5. ) has given us a the proper medium between theſe two peri- 
ſtate of the legions under Tiberius: and ods. See likewiſe Lipfius de Magnitadine: 


Dion Caſſius (I. Iv. p. 794.) under Alexan- Romani, I. i. c. 4, 5- 
der Severus. I have endeavoured to fix on. | 
| The 
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Navy. 
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The navy maintained by the emperors might ſeem inadequate to 


their greatneſs ; but it was fully ſufficient for every uſeful purpoſe 
of government. The ambition of the Romans was confined to the 
land; nor was that warlike people ever actuated by the enter - 


priſing ſpirit which had prompted the navigators of Tyre, of Car- 
thage, and even of Marſeilles, to enlarge the bounds of the world. 
and to explore the moſt remote coaſts of the ocean. To the Romans 
the ocean remained an object of terror rather than of curioſity **; 
the whole extent of the Mediterranean, after the deſtruction of Car- 
thage, and the extirpation of the pirates, was included within their 
provinces. The policy of the emperors was directed only to pre- 
ſerve the peaceful dominion of that fea, and to protect the com- 
merce of their ſubjets. With theſe moderate views, Auguſtus 
ſtationed two permanent fleets in the moft convenient ports of 
Italy, the one at Ravenna, on the Adriatic, the other at Miſenum, 
in the bay of Naples. Experience feems at length to have con- 
vinced the ancients, that as ſoon as their gallies exceeded two, or 
at the moſt three ranks of oars, they were ſuited rather for vain 
pomp than for real ſervice. Auguftus himſelf, in the victory of 
Actium, had feen the ſuperiority of his own light frigates (they 
were called Liburnians) over the lofty but unwieldy caſtles of his 


rival. Of theſe Liburnians he compoſed the. two fleets of Ra- 


vehna and Miſenum, deftined to command, the one the eaſtern, 
the other the weſtern diviſion of the Mediterranean; and to each 
of the ſauadrons he attached a body of ſeveral thouſand marines, 
Befides theſe two ports, which may be conſidered as the princi- 


pal ſeats of the Roman navy, a very conſiderable force was ſta- 


66 The Romans tried to diſguiſe, by the we may credit Orofius, theſe monſtrous caf-' 
pretence of religious awe, their ignorance and tles were no more than ten feet above the wa- 


terror. See Tacit. Germania, c. 34. ter, vi. 19. 
% Plutarch. in Marc. Anton. And yet if 
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tonines. We ſhall now endeavour with clearneſe and preciſion to 
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tioned at Frejus, on the coaſt of Provence, and the Euxine was © Bb 5; 
guarded by forty ſhips, and three thouſand ſoldiers. - To all theſe — 
we add the fleet which preſerved the communication between Gaul 

and Britain, and a great number of veſſels conſtantly maintained 

on the Rhine and Danube, to haraſs the country, or to intercept 

the paſſage of the barbarians **. If we review, this general ſtate 

of the Imperial forces; of the cavalry as well as anfantry ; of the 


legions, the auxiliaries, the guards, and the navy the moſt liberal 


computation will not allow us to fix the entire eſtabliſhment by ſea 
and by land at more than four hundred and fifty thouſand men: Amount of 
the whole eſ- 
a military power, which, however formidable it may ſeem, was tabliment. 
equalled by a monarch of the laſt century, whoſe kingdom was con- 
fined within a ſingle province of the Roman empire 
We have attempted to explain the ſpirit which moderated, and e 


the ſtrength which ſupported, the power of Hadrian and the An- — 
deſcribe the provinces once united under their fway, but, at preſent, 
divided into ſo many independent and hoſtile ſtates. 

Spain, the weſtern extremity of the empize, of Europe, and of the Spain. 
ancient world, has, in every age, invariably preſerved the ſame na- 
tural limits; the Pyrenæan mountains, the Mediterranean, and the 
Atlantic Ocean. That great peninſula, at preſent ſo unequally di- 
vided between two ſovereigns, was diftributed by Auguſtus into 
three provinces, Luſitania, Bztica, and Tarraconenſis. | The king- 
dom of Portugal now fills the place of the warlike country af che 
Luſitanians ; and the loſs ſuſtained by the former, on the ſide of the 
Eaſt, is compenſated by an acceſſion of territory towards the North. 
The confines of Grenada and Andaluſia correſpond with thoſe of 

6. See Lipſius, de Magaitud. Ho ks. 69 Voltaire, Siecle: de Louis XIV. c. 29. It 


c. 5. The ſixteen laſt chapters of nen muſt, however, be remembered, that France 
late to naval affairs Hill feels that extraordinary effort. 


ancient 
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Cc wu p. ancient Bætica. The remainder of Spain, Galicia; and the Aſturias, | 
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L—— Biſcay, and Navarre, Leon, and the two Caſtilles, Murcia, Va- 


Gaul. 


lencia, Catalonia, and Arragon, all contributed to form the third 
and moſt conſiderable of the Roman governments, which, from the 
name of its capital, was ſtyled the Province of Tarragona ”*. Of 
the native barbarians, the Celtiberians were the moſt powerful, as 
the Cantabrians and Aſturians proved the moſt obſtinate. ' Confident 
in the ſtrength of their mountains, they were the laſt who ſub- 
mitted to the arms of Rome, and the firſt who threw: off the yoke 
of the Arabs. | 

Ancient Gaul, as it contained the kids country between the 
Pyrenees, the Alps, the Rhine, and the Ocean, was of greater extent 
than modern France, To the dominions of that powerful monarchy, 
with its recent acquiſitions of Alſace and Lorraine, we muſt add the 
dutchy of Savoy, the cantons of Switzerland, the four electorates of 
the Rhine, and the territories of Liege, Luxemburgh, Hainault, Flan- 
ders, and Brabant. When Auguſtus gave laws to the conqueſts of his 
father, he introduced a diviſion of Gaul equally adapted to 
the progreſs of the legions, to the courſe of the rivers, and to 


the principal national diſtinctions, which had comprehended above 


an hundred independent ſtates. The ſea-coaſt of the Medi- 
terranean, Languedoc, Provence, and Dauphinè, received their 
provincial appellation from the colony of Narbonne. The go- 
vernment of Aquitaine was extended from the Pyrenees to the 


Loire. The country between the Loire and the Seine was ſtyled the 


79 See Suabo, 1. ii. It is natural ee Darville; ee du Moyen Age, p. 181. 
to ſuppoſe, that Arragon is derived from Tar- 1 One hundred and fifteen cities appear in 
raconenſis, and ſeveral moderns who have the Notitia of Gaul; and it is well known 
written in Latin, uſe thoſe words as ſynony- that this appellation was applied not only to 
mous. It is however certain, that the Arra- the capital town, but to the whole territory 
gon, a little ſtream which falls from the Py: - of each ſtate. ' But Plutarch and Appian in- 


renees into the Ebro, firſt gave its name to a creaſe the number of tribes to chree o or four 


country, and gradually to a kingdom. See hundred, 
Celtic 


* 
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Celtic Gaul, and fon borrowed a new ae from the c HA P. 
— md 


celebrated colony of Lugdunum, or Lyons. The Belgic lay beyond 
the Seine, and in more ancient times had been bounded. only by the 
Rhine; but a little before the age of Cæſar, the Germans abuſing their 
ſuperiority of valour, had occupied a conſiderable portion of the 
Belgic territory. The Roman conquerors very eagerly embraced ſo 


flattering a circumſtance, and the Gallic frontier of the Rhine, from 


Baſil to Leyden, received the pompous names of mme Upper and 


the Lower Germany ”*. Such, under the reign. of tlie Antonines, 


were the ſix provinces of Gaul; ; the Narbonneſe, Aquitaine, | the 
Celtic, or Lyonneſe, the Belgic, and the two Germanies. 


We have already had occaſion to mention the conqueſt of Britain. 


Britain, and to fix the boundary of the Roman province in this 
iſland. It comprehended all England, Wales, and the Lowlands of 
Scotland, as far as the Firths of Dunbarton and Edinburgh. Be- 
fore Britain loſt her freedom, the country was irregularly divided 
between thirty tribes of barbarians, of whom the moſt conſiderable 
were the Belgæ in the Weſt, the Brigantes in the North, the 
Silures in South Wales, and the Iceni in Norfolk and Suffolk “. 
As far as we can either trace or eredit the reſemblance of manners 
and language, Spain, Gaul, and Britain were peopled by the ſame 
hardy race of ſavages. Before they yielded to the Roman arms, 


they often diſputed the field, and often renewed the conteſt. After 


their ſubmiſſion they conſtituted the weſtern diviſion of the Eu- 
ropean provinces, which extended from the columns of Hercules 
to the wall of Antoninus, and from the mouth of the Tagus to the 
ſources of the Rhine and Danube. | 
Before the Roman conqueſt, the country which is now called 
Lombardy, was not conſidered as a part of Italy. It had been 


RE! bs Danville. Notice hs Ancienne 3 Whitaker's Hiſtory of Mancheftr vol. i. 
Gaule. . . 


Italy. 
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occupied by a powerful colony of Gauls, who ſettling 'themfelves 
along the banks of the Po,'from Piedmont to Romagna, carried their 
arms and diffuſed their name from the Alps to the Apennine. The 
Ligurians dwelt on the rocky coaſt, which now forms the republic 
of Genoa, Venice was yet unborn; but the territories of that ſtate, 
which lie to the eaſt of the Adige, were inhabited by the, Vene- 
tians '*, The middle part of the peninſula, that now compoſes the 
dutchy of Tufcany and the eceleſiaſtical ſtate, was the ancient ſeat 
of the Etruſcans and Umbrians; to the former of whom Italy 
was indebted for the firft rudiments of civilized life“. The Ty- 
ber rolled at the foot 'of the ſeven hills of Rome, .and the country 
of the Sabines, the Latinas, and the Volſci, from that river to the 
frontiers of Naples, was the theatre of her infant victories. On 
that celebrated ground the firſt conſuls deſerved trumphs ; their 
ſucceſſors adorned villas, and their poſterity have ereted con- 
vents '*, Capua and Campania poſſeſſed the immediate territory of 
Naples; the reſt of the kingdom was inhabited by many warlike 
nations, the Marſi, the Samnites, the Apulians, and the Luca- 
nians; and the ſea-coaſts had been covered by the flouriſhing colo- 
nies of the Greeks. We may remark, that when Auguſtus divided 
Italy into eleven regions, the little province of Iſtria was annexed to 


that ſeat of Roman ſovereignty ””. 
The European provinces of Rome were orowhhed by the courſe 
of the Rhine and the Danube. The latter of thoſe mighty fireams, 
which riſes at the diſtance of only thirty miles from the former, 
flows above thirteen hundred miles, for the moſt part, to the ſouth- 
eaſt, collects the tribute of ſixty navigable rivers, and is, at length, 


74 The Italian Veneti, though often con- 75 The firſt contraſt was obſerved by the 
founded with the Gauls, were more probably ancients. See Florus, i. 11. The ſecond 
of Illyrian origin. See M. Freret, Memoires muſt ſtrike every modern traveller. 
de PAcademie des Infcriptions, tom. xviii. 77 Pliny (Hiſt. Natur. 1. iii.) follows the 

75 See Maffei Verona illuſtrata, I. i. diviſion of Italy, by Auguſtus, 
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through ſix mouths received noche Euxine, which appears ſcarcely 
equal to ſuch an acceſſion of waters. The provinces of the 
Danube ſoon acquired the general appellation of Illyricum, or the 
Illyrian frontier ”?, and were eſteemed the moſt warlike of the 
empire; but they deſerve to be more particularly conſidered under 


the names of Rhætia, Noricum, Pannonia, TO Davin _ 


Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. 


27 
C ND. P, 
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The province of Rhetia, which ſoon ttt the name af Rhetia. 


the Vindeliciaris, extended from the ſummit of the Alps to the 
banks of the Danube; from its ſource, as far as its conflux with 
the Inn. The greateſt part of the flat country is ſubject to the 
elector of Bavaria; the city of Augſburgh is protected by the con- 
ſtitution of che German empire; the Griſons are ſafe in their 
mountains, and the country of Tirol is ranked among the numerous 
provinces of the houſe of Auſtria. 

The wide extent of territory, which is included between the Inn, 
the Danube, and the Save; Auſtria, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, 
the Lower Hungary and Sclavonia, was known to the ancients un- 
der the names of Noricum and Pannonia. In their original ſtate 
of independence, their fierce inhabitants were intimately connected. 
Under the Roman government they were frequently united, and they 
ſtill remain the patrimony of a Ani ingle family. They now contain 
the reſidence of a German prince, who ſtyles himſelf Emperor of 
the Romans, and form the center, as well as ſtrength, of the Auſtrian 
power. It may not be improper to obſerve, that if we except 
Bohemia, Moravia, the northern ſkirts of Auſtria, and a part of 
Hungary, between the Teyſs and the Danube, all the other domi- 


8 Teen en Voyages en Grece et Aſie was gradually extended by the Romans From 
Mineure, lettre xviii. the Alps to the Euxine Sea. See Severini 


79 The name of IIlyricum originally be- Pannonia, I. 1. c. 3. 
longed to the ſea - coaſt of the Hadriatic, and 
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CHAP. nions of the Houſe of Auſtria were compriſed withia: the limits of 


J. 
＋ de Roman empire. 


Dalmatia. Dalmatia, to which the name of Illyricum more properly belonged, 
was a long, but narrow tract, between the Save and the Adriatic. 


The beſt part of the ſea-coaft, which Mill retains its ancient ap- 
pellation, is a province of the Venetian ſtate, and the ſeat of the 
little republic of Raguſa. The inland parts have aſſumed the Scla- 
vonian names of Croatia and Bofnia ; the former obeys an Auſtrian 

governor, the latter a Turkiſh paſha; but the whole country is ſtill 
infeſted by tribes of barbarians, whoſe ſavage independence irregu- 
larly marks the doubtful limit of the Chriſtian and Mahometan 


power 
Mzſia and After the Danube had received the waters of the Teyſs * the | 


_— Save, it acquired, at leaſt, among the Greeks, the name of Iſter 
It formerly divided Mæſia and Dacia, the latter of which as we 
have already ſeen, was a conqueſt of Trajan, and the- only pro- 
vince beyond the river. If we inquire into the preſent ſtate of thoſe 
countries, we ſhall find that, on the left hand of the Danube, Temeſ- 
war and Tranſylvania have been annexed, after many revolutions, , 
to the crown of Hungary; whilſt the principalities of Moldavia and 
Walachia acknowledge the ſupremacy of the Ottoman Porte. On 
the right hand of the Danube, Mæſia, which, during the middle 
ages, was broken into the barbarian kingdoms of Servia and Bul- 


garia, is again united in Turkiſh ſlavery. 
Th The appellation of Roumelia, which is ſtill beſtowed by the 
race, Ma- Bob 
cedonia, and Turks on the extenſive countries of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, 
Greece. 
preſerves the' memory of their ancient ſtate under the. Roman l 


empire. In the time of the Antonines, the martial regions of Thrace, 


? 


% A Venetian traveller, the Abbate from the munificence of the emperor, its: 


Fortis, has lately given us ſome ac- ſovereign. | 
count of thoſe very obſcure countries. The Save riſes near the confinesof Aria, 


But the geography and antiquities of the and was conſidered by the more early Greeks 
weſtern IIlyricum can be expected only as the principal ſtream of the Danube. 


from 
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from the mountains of Hzmus and Rhodope, to the Boſphorus and- © H AP. 
the Helleſpont, had aſſumed the form of a province. Notwith- . | 
ſanding the change of maſters and of religion, the new city of 
Rome, founded by Conſtantine on the banks of the Bofphorus, 
bas ever fince remained the capital of a great monarchy, The 
kingdom of Macedonia, which, under the reign of Alexander, 
gave laws to Aſia, derived more ſolid advantages from the policy 
of the two Philips; and with its dependencies of Epirus and 
Theſſaly, extended from the Ægean to the Ionian ſea. When 
we reflect on the fame of Thebes and Argos, of Sparta and Athens, 
we-can ſcarcely perſuade ourſelves, that ſo many immortal repub- 
lics of ancient Greece, were loſt in a fingle province of the Roman 
empire, which, from the ſuperior influence of the Achzan league, 


was uſually denominated the province of Achaia. a 
Such was the ſtate of Europe under the Roman emperors. The Afia Minor. 


provinces of Aſia, without excepting the tranſient conqueſts of 
Trajan, are all comprehended within the limits of the Turkiſh 
power. But inſtead of following the arbitrary diviſions of deſpotiſm 
and ignorance, it will be ſafer for us, as well as more agreeable, 
to obſerve the indelible characters of nature. The name of Aſia 
Minor is attributed with ſome propriety to the peninſula, which, 
confined between the Euxine and the Mediterranean, adyances from 
the Euphrates towards Europe. The moſt extenſive and flouriſhing 
diſtrict, weſtward of mount Taurus and the river Halys, was dig- 
nified by the Romans with the excluſive title of Aſia, The juriſ- 
+ dition of that province extended over the ancient monarchies of 
Troy, Lydia, and Phrygia, the maritime countries of the Pamphy- 
lians, Lycians, and Carians, . and the Grecian colonies of Ionia, 
which equalled in arts, though not in arms, the glory of their pa- 
rent. The kingdoms of Bithynia and Pontus poſſeſſed the northern 
ſide of the peninſula from Conſtantinople to Trebizond. On the 


oppoſite ſide, the province of Cilicia was terminated by the moun- 
| tains 
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CHAP. tains of Syria: the inland country, ſeparated from the Roman 
w=—— Aſia by the river Halys, and from Armenia by the Euphrates, had 
once formed the independent kingdom of Cappadocia. In this 
place we may obſerve, that the northern ſhores of the Euxine, be- 
yond Trebizond in Aſia, and beyond the Danube in Europe, ac- 
knowledged the ſovereignty of the emperors, and received at their 
hands, either tributary princes, or Roman garriſons. Budzak, Crim 
Tartary, Cireaſſia, a 3 are the modern en of 
thoſe ſavage countries 


Syria, Phe- Under the ſucceſſors 1 Alexander, Syria was the ſeat of the 


nicia, and 


Paleſtine. Seleucidæ, who reigned over Upper Aſia, till the ſuceeſsful revolt 


of the Parthians confined their dominions between the Euphrates 
and the Mediterranean, When Syria became ſubject to the Romans, 
it formed the eaſtern frontier of their empire ; nor did that province, 
in its utmoſt latitude, know any other bounds than the moun= 
tains of Cappadocia to the north, and towards the ſouth, the con- 
fines of Egypt, and the Red Sea. Phœnicia and Paleſtine were 
ſometimes annexed to, and ſometimes ſeparated from, the juriſdiction 
of Syria. The former of theſe was a narrow and rocky coaſt ; the 
latter was a territory ſearcely ſuperior to Wales, either in fertility 
or extent. Yet Phœnicia and Paleſtine will for ever, live i in the 
1 memory of mankind; ſince America, as well as Europe, has re- 
l ceived letters from the one, and religion from the other. A ſandy Y 
il | deſert alike deſtitute of wood and water ſkirts along the doubtful | 
| | confine of Syria, from the Euphrates to the Red Sea. The war- 
0 8 dering life of the Arabs was inſeparably connected with their inde- - 


. 

1 82 See the Periplus of Arrian. He exa- before Chriſt ; and the Europeans carried them 

| | mined the coaſts of the Euxine, when he to America, about fifteen centuries after the 
was governor of Cappadocia, FP Chriſtian zra. But in a period of three thou- 

The progreſs of religion is well known. ſand years, the Phoenician alphabet received 

il | | The uſe of letters was introduced among the conſiderable alterations, as it paſſed through 

10% ſavages of Europe about fifteen hundred years the hands of the Greeks and Romans. 
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pendence, and wherever, on ſome ſpots leſs barren than the reſt, "OF 
they ventured to form any 1 habitations, they ſoon became fub- —— 
jects of the Roman empire 

The geographers of a have frequently heſitated to what Egypt- 
portion of the globe they ſhould aſcribe Egypt. By its ſituation 
that celebrated kingdom is included within the immenſe peninſula of 
Africa, but it is acceſſible only on the fide of Aſia, whoſe revolu- 
tions, in almoſt every period of hiſtory, Egypt has humbly obeyed. 
A Roman præfect was ſeated on the ſplendid throne of the Ptolemies ; 
and the iron ſoeptre of the Mamalukes is now in the hands of a 
Turkiſh paſha. The Nile flows down the country, above five hun- 
dred miles from the tropic of Cancer to the Mediterranean, and 
marks, on either fide, the extent of fertility by the meaſure of its 
inundations. Cyrene, ſituate towards the weſt, and along the ſea- 
coaſt, was firſt a Greek colony, afterwards a province of Egypt, 


and is now loſt in the deſert of Barca. 

From Cyrene to the Ocean, the coaft of Africa extends above A Africa. 
teen hundred miles; yet fo cloſely is it preſſed between the Medi- 
terranean and the Sahara,. or ſandy defert, that its breadth ſeldom 

f exceeds fourſcore or an hundred miles. The eaſtern diviſion was 
conſidered by the Romans as the more peculiar and proper pro- 
vince of Africa. Till the arrival of the Phoenician colonies, that 
fertile country was inhabited by the Libyans, the moſt ſavage of 
mankind. Under the immediate juriſdiftion of Carthage, it became 
the center of commerce and empire; but the republic of Carthage 
is now degenerated into the feeble and diſorderly ſtates of Tripoli and 


3+ Dion Caſſius, lib. brviii. p. 1131. have preferred for that v 

85 Ptolemy and Strabo, with the modern ern whats of the 1 eee 
| geographers, fix the Iſthmus of Suez as the great Catabathmus, or deſcent, which 
boundary of Afia and Africa. Dibnyſius, laſt would aſſign to Aſia, not _ Egypt, but 
Mela, Pliny, Salluſt, Hirtius and Solinus, part of Os 


2 


Tunis, 


" 
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W P. Tunis. The military government of Algiers oppreſſes the wide extent 
of Numidia, as it was once united under Maſſiniſſa and Jugurtha: 
but in the time of Auguſtus, the limits of Numidia were contracted; 
and, at leaſt, two thirds of the country acquieſced in the name of 
Mauritania, with the epithet of Cæſarienſis. The genuine Mau- 
ritania, or country of the Moors, which, from the ancient city of: 
- Tingi, or Tangier, was diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Tingi- 
tana, is repreſented by the modern kingdom of Fez. Salle, on the! 
Ocean, ſo infamous at preſent for its piratical depredations, was no- 
ticed by the Romans, as the extreme object of their power, and almoſt. 
of their geography. A city of their foundation may ſtill be diſ- 
covered near Mequinez, the reſidence of the barbarian whom we 
condeſcend to ſtyle the Emperor of Morocco; but it does not appear, 
that his more ſouthern dominions, Morocco itſelf, and Segelmeſſa, 
were ever comprehended within the Roman province. The weſtern 
parts of Africa are interſected by the branches of mount Atlas, a 
name ſo idly celebrated by the fancy of poets **; but which is now 
diffuſed over the immenſe ocean that rolls between the ancient and 


the new continent *”. 


The Medi- Having now finiſhed the circuit of the Roman empire, we 
eien i may obſerve, that Africa is divided from Spain by a narrow 
iſlands, ſtrait of about twelve miles, through which the Atlantic flows 


into the Mediterranean, The columns of Hercules, ſo famous 
among the ancients, were two mountains which ſeemed to have been 


torn aſunder by ſome convulſion of the elements; and at the foot of g 


*5 The long range, moderate height, and Phcenicians, might engage the notice of the 
gentle declivity of mount Atlas (ſee Shaw's Greek Poets. See Buffon, Hiſtoire Naturelle, 
Travels, p. 5.) are very unlike a ſolitary tom. i. p. 312. Hiſtoire des Voyages, tom. 
mountain which rears its head into the ii. 
clouds, and ſeems to ſupport the heavens, 87 M. de Voltaire, tom. xiv. p. 297. un- 
The peak of Teneriff, on the contrary, riſes ſupported by either fact or probability, has 
a league and a half above the ſurface of the generouſly beſtowed the Canary Iſlands on the 


ſea, and as it was frequently viſited by the Roman empire, 
90 "the 
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the European mountain, the fortreſs of Gibraltar is now ſeated. 
The whole extent of the Mediterranean Sea, its coaſts, and its iſlands, 
were compriſed within the Roman dominion. Of the larger iſlands, 
the two Baleares, which deri ve their games of Majorca and Minorca 
from their reſpective ſize, are ſubject at preſent, the former to Spain, 
the latter to Great Britain,. It is eaſier to deplore the fate, than to 
deſcribe the actual condition of Corſica, Two Italian ſovereigne 
aſſume a regal title from Sardinta and Sicily. Crete, or Candia, 
with Cyprus, and moſt of the ſmaller iſlands of Greece and Aſia, 


have been ſubdued! by che Turkiſh arms; whilſt the little rock bf oo 


Malta defies their power, and has emerged, under the government 
of its military Order, into fame and opulence. . 
This long enumeration, of provinces, . whoſe: broken fragments 
have formed ſo many powerful kingdoms, might almoſt induce us 
to forgive the vanity or ignorance of the ancients.  Dazzled with the 
extenſive ſway, the irreſiſtible ſtrength, and the real or affected mo- 
deration of the emperors, they permitted themſelves to deſpiſe, and 
ſometimes to forget, the outlying countries Which had been left in 
the enjoyment of ''a"batrbarots independence; and they gradually 
uſurped the licente of :confounding! the Roman motarchy trith the 
globe of the ear tl 2 But the temper, as well as knowledge, of a 
modern hiſtorian, require a more ſober, and accurate language. He 


4 


may impreſs a juſter image of the greatneſy of Rome, by opſerving 


that the empire was above two thouſand miles in breadth, from the 


wall of Antoninus and the northern limits of Dacia, to mount Atlas 
and the tropic of Cancer; that it extended, in length, more than 
three thouſand miles from the Weſtern Ocean to the Eupbrates ; that 
it was ſituated in the fineſt part of the Temperate] Zone, between 
the rwenty-fourth and fifty-ſixth degrees of northerſi latitude; 
and that it was ſuppoſed to contain above ſixteen hundred thouſand 
ſquare miles, for the moſt, part of fertile and well cultivated land. 
* f f . Bergier, Hiſt, des Grands emins, but 1 diſtruſt both the doctor's learning and 

I. tit. c. 1, 2, 3, 4+ & Very uſeful collection. hie mhz. 
* 5 See Templeman's. Survey of the Globe: S ei o: n. 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the Union and internal Proſperity of the Nite | Empiri, 
in the Age of tbe Antonines, 


— 


C 45 p. TT is not alone by the rapidity, or extent of conqueſt, that we 


Ke roy ſhould eſtimate the greatneſs of Rome. The ſovereign of 
government. the Ruſſian deſerts commands a larger portion of the globe, 


In the ſeventh ſummer after his pafſage of the Helleſpont, 
Alexander erected the Macedonian trophies on the banks of the 
Hyphaſis. Within leſs than a century, the irreſiſtible Zingis, and 
the Mogul princes of his race, ſpread their eruel devaſtations and 
tranſient empire, from the ſea of China, to the conſines of Egypt 
and Germany *. But the firm edifice of Roman power was raiſed 
and preſerved by the wiſdom of ages. The obedient provinces of 
Trajan and the Antonines were united by laws, and adorned by 
arts. They might occaſionally ſuffer from the partial abuſe of 
delegated authority ; but the general principle of government was 
wiſe, ſimple, and beneficent. They enjoyed the religion of their 
anceſtors, whilſt in civil honours and advantages they were exalted, 
by juſt degrees, to an equality with their conquerors. 

Univerſal I. The policy of the emperors and the ſenate, as far as it con- 

Liao. cerned religion, was happily ſeconded by the reflections of the 
enlightened, and by the habits of the ſuperſtitious, part of their ſub- 
jects. The various modes of worſhip, which prevailed in the 
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They were erefted about the mid- tered by the five great rok of the : 
way between Lahor and Dehli. The Indus. | 
conqueſts of Alexander in Hindoſtan were See M. de Guignes Hiſtoire des Huns, 
confined to the Punjab, a country wa- l. xv, xvi, and xvii. g 
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Roman world, were all conſidered by the people, as equally true ; 
by the philoſopher, as equally falſe; and by the magiſtrate, as 
equally uſeful. And thus toleration produced not Wy mutual 
indulgence, but even religious concord; . | 

The ſuperſtition of the people was not embittered r any mixture 
of theological rancour; nor was it confined by the chains of any 
ſpeculative ſyſtem. The devout polytheiſt, though fondly attached 
to his national rites, admitted with implicit faith the different reli- 
gions of the earth. Fear, gratitude, and curioſity, a dream or an 
omen, a ſingular diſorder or a diſtant journey, perpetually diſpoſed 
him to multiply the articles of his belief, and to enlarge the liſt of 
his protectors. The thin texture of the Pagan mythology was inter- 
woven with various, but not diſcordant materials. As ſoon as it was 
allowed that ſages and heroes, who had lived; or who had died for 
the benefit of their country, were exalted to a ſtate of power and im- 
mortality, it was univerſally confeſſed, that they deſerved, if not 
the adoration, at leaſt the reverence, of all mankind. The deities of 
a thouſand groves and a thouſand ſtreams poſſeſſed, in peace, their 
local and reſpective influence; nor could the Roman who depre- 


cated the wrath of the Tiber, deride the Egyptian who preſented his 


offering to the beneficent genius of the Nile. The vifible powers 
of Nature, the planets, and the Wesen, were the ſame throughout 
the univerſe. The inviftble governors of the moral world were in- 
evitably caſt in a ſimilar mould of fiction ahd allegory. Every 
virtue, and even vice, acquired its divine repreſentative 3 every art 


There is not any — who 8 in 
ſo lively a manner as Herodotus, the true ge- 
nius of Polytheiſm. The beſt commentary 


may be found 3 in Mr. Hume's Natural Hitory 
of Religion ; and the beſt contraſt in Bof- 


ſuet's Univerſal Hiſtory. Some obſeure t 
traces of an intolerant ſpifit appear In the "= 


im portant exception: 


1 of the Exyp tians (ſee Javenal, Sat. 


xv.) 3 and the Chifflan, as well as Jews, who 
lived under the Roman empire, formed a very 
ſo important indeed, 
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and profeſſion its patron, whoſe attributes, in the moſt diſtant ages 


and countries, were uniformly derived from the character of their 
peculiar votaries. A republic of gods of ſuch oppoſite tempers and 
intereſt required, in every ſyſtem, the moderating hand of a ſu- 
preme magiſtrate, who, by the progreſs of knowledge and flattery, 
was gradually inveſted with the ſublime perfections of an Eternal 
Parent, and an Omnipotent Monarch“. Such was the mild ſpirit 
of antiquity, that the nations were leſs attentive to the difference, 
than to the reſerablance; of their religious worfhip. The Greek, the 
Roman, and the Barbarian, as they met before their reſpective altars, 
eaſily perſuaded themſelves, that under various names, and with 
various ceremonies, they adored the ſame deities. The elegant 


mythology of Homer gave a beautiful, and almoſt a regular form, 


to the polytheiſm of the ancient world. J 


The philoſophers of Greece deduced their morals from the nature 
of man, rather than from that of God. They meditated, however, 
on the Divine Nature, as a very curious and important ſpeculation, 
and in the profound inquiry, they diſplayed the ſtrength and weak- 
neſs of the human underſtanding *. 
ſchools, the Stoics and the Platoniſts endeavoured: to reconcile the 
jarring intereſts of reafon and piety. , They have left us the moſt 
ſublime proofs of the exiſtence and perfections of the firſt cauſe ; but, 


as it was impoſſible for them to conceive the creation of matter, the 
workman in the Stoie philoſophy was not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 


from the work; whilſt, on the contrary, the ſpiritual God of Plato 


Of the four moſt celebrated 


* The rights, powers, and pretenſions of 
the fovereign of Olympus, are very Io 
deſcribed in the xvth book of the Iliad : 
the Greek original, I mean; for Mr. Pope, 
without perceiving it, has improved the theo- 
logy of Homer. 

See for inſtance, Czſar de Bell. Gall, vi. 
17. Within a century or two the Gauls 


themſelves applied to their gods the names 


of Mercury, Mars, Apollo, &c. 

„ The admirable work of Cicero de Na 
turà Deorum, is the beſt clue we have to 
guide us through the dark and profound 
abyſs. He repreſents with candour, and 


confutes with ſubtlety, the opinions of the 
philoſophers, | a7 1 


mg 


* 
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OF. THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
and his diſciples, reſembled an idea; rather than a ſubſlance - The 


opinions of the Academics and Epicureans were of a lefs religious 


caſt; but whilſt the modeſt ſcience of the former induced them to 
doubt, the poſitive ignorance of the latter urged them to deny, the 
providence of , a Supreme Ruler. The ſpirit of inquiry, prompted 


by emulation, and ſupported by freedom, had divided the public 


teachers of philoſophy into à variety of contending ſects; but the 
ingenuous youth, who, from every part, reſorted to Athens, and 
the other ſeats of learning in the Roman empire, were alike inſtruct- 
ed in every ſehool to reject and to deſpiſe the religion of the multitude. 
How, indeed, was it poſſible, that a philoſopher ſhould accept, as 
divine truths, the idle tales of the poets, and the incoberent tradi- 
tions of antiquity; or, that he i ſhould adore, as gods, thoſe im- 
perfect beings whom he muſt have deſpiſed, as men! Againſt ſuch 
unworthy adverſaries, Cicero condeſcended to employ the arms of 


reaſon and eloquence ; but the | ſatire of Lucian was a much more 


adequate, as well as more efficacious. weapon. We may be well 
aſſured, that a writer, converſant with the world, would never have 


ventured to expoſe the gods of his country to public ridicule, had 


they not already been the objects of ſecret. unn among the 
poliſhed and enlightened orders of ſociety . 

Notwithſtanding. the faſhionable; irreligion hich en in the 
age of the Antonines, both the intereſt of the prieſts, and the credulity 
of the people, were ſufficiently reſpected. In their writings and con- 
verſation, the philoſophers of antiquity aſſerted the independent 


dignity of reaſon ; but they reſigned their actions to the commands 


of law and of cuſtom. . Viewing; with a ſmile of pity. and indulgence, 
the. various errors of the vulgar, they diligently practiſed the cere- 
monies of their fathers, devoutly frequented the temples of the 
gods ; and ſometimes condeſcending to act a part on the theatre of 


7 do not pretend to affert, that, in this ſtition, dreams, omens, apparitions, &c. - had 
irreligious age, the natural terrors of ſuper- loſt their efficacy. 


ſuperſtitions. 
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ſuperſtition, they concealed the ſentiments of an Atheiſt under the 
ſacerdotal robes. Reaſoners of ſuch a temper were ſcarcely in- 
clined to wrangle about their reſpeQive modes of faith, or of wor- 
ſhip. It was indifferent to them what ſhape the folly of the mul- 
titude might chuſe to aſſume; and they approached, with the ſame 
inward contempt, and the ſame external reverence, - the altars of the 
Libyan, the Olympian, or the Capitoline Jupiter“. 

It is not eaſy to conceive from what motives a ſpirit of perſecu- 
tion could introduce itſelf into the Roman councils. The magiſ- 
trates could not be actuated by a blind, though honeſt bigotry, 
ſince the magiſtrates were themſelves philoſophers; and the ſchools 
of Athens had given laws to the ſenate. They could not be impelled 
by ambition or avarice, as the temporal and eccleſiaſtical powers 
were united in the ſame hands. The pontiffs were choſen among 
the moſt illuſtrious of the ſenators ; and the office of Supreme Pon- 
tiff was conſtantly exerciſed by the emperors themſelves. They 
knew and valued the advantages of religion, as it is connected with 
civil government. They encouraged the public feſtivals which 
humanize the manners of the people. They managed the arts of 
divination, as a convenient inftrument of policy ; and they reſpected, 
as the firmeſt bond of ſociety, the uſeful perſuaſion, that either in 
this or in a future life, the crime of perjury is moſt aſſuredly 
puniſhed by the avenging gods. But whilft they acknowledged 
the general advantages of religion, they were convinced, that the 
various modes of worſhip contributed alike to the fame falutary 
purpoſes ; and that, in every eountry, the form of ſuperſtition, which 
had received the ſanction of time and experience, was the beſt adapted 
to the climate, and to its inhabitants. Avarice and taſte very 


8 Socrates, Epicurus, Cicero, and Plu- duous and exemplary. Diogen. Laert. x. 10. 
tarch, always. inculcated a decent reverence ' » Polybius, I. vi. e. $3» 54+ Juvenal. Sat. 
for the religion of their own country, and of xiu. laments, that in his time this apprehen- 
mankind, The devotion of Epicurus was aſſi- ſion had loſt much of its effect. 


frequeritly 


> 
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frequently deſpoiled the vanquiſhed nations of the elegant ſtatues of 
their gods, and the rich ornaments of their temples '* : but, in the 


exerciſe of the religion which they derived from their anceſtors, 


they uniformly experienced the indulgence, and even protection, of 
the Roman conquerors. | The province of Gaul ſeems, and indeed 


only ſeems, an exception to this univerſal toleration. Under the 


ſpecious pretext of aboliſhing human ſacrifices, the emperors bp 


rius and Claudius ſuppreſſed the dangerous power of the Druids ** 


but the-prieſts themſelves, their gods and their altars, ſubſiſted in 


peaceful obſcurity till the final deſtruction of Paganiſm *, | 
Rome, the capital of a great monarehy, was inceſſantly filled with 
ſubjects and ſtrangers from every part of the world, who all in- 
troduced and enjoyed the favourite ſuperſtitions of their native 
country. Every city in the empire was juſtified in maintaining 
the purity of its ancient ceremonies ; and the Roman ſenate, uſing 
the: common privilege, ſometimes interpoſed, to check this inunda- 
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tion of foreign rites. The Egyptian ſuperſtition, of all the moſt 


contemptible and abject, was frequentiy prohibited; the temples of 
Serapis and Iſis demoliſhed, and their worſhippers baniſhed from 


Rome and Italy ** 


10 See the fate of Syracuſe, Tafentam- 
Ambracia, Corinth, & c. the conduct of 
Verres, in Cicero (Actio ii. Orat. 4.), and 


the uſual practice of governors, in the viiith 
Satire of Juvenal. 


12 Sueton. in nes. —Plia. 
xxx. 1. 


1 Pelloutier Hiſtoire des Celtes, tom. vi. 
p. 230—252. 

Seneca Conſolat. ad Helviam, P+ 74+ 
Edit. Lipſ. 

"4 Dionyfius Halicarn. Antiquitat. Ro- 
man. I. ii. 

'5 In the year of Rome 701, the ks 
of Iſis and | Has was demoliſhed by the 
order of the ſenate (Dion C * I. xl, 


Hiſt. Nat. 


But the zeal of fanaticiſm prevailed over the 


P- 252.), and even by the hands of the conful 
(Valerius Maximus, i. 3:). . After the death 
of Caſar, it was reſtored at the public ex- 
pence (Dion, l. xIvii. p. 501.). When Au- 
guſtus was in Egypt, he revered the majeſty 
of Serapis (Dion, I. Ii. p. 647.); but in the 
Pomærium of Rome, and a mile round it, 
he prohibited the worſhip of the Egyptian 
gods (Dion, 1. Iii. p. 679. J. hiv. p. 735.) 
They remained, however, very fathionable 


under his reign (Ovid. de Art. Amand. 1. i. ) 


and that of his ſucceſſor, till the juſtice of 
Tiberius was provoked to ſome 4. of ſeve- 


rity. (See Tacit. Annal. ii. 85. Joſeph. An- 
. I. xviii. c. 3. | 


cold 
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cold and feeble efforts of policy. The exiles returned, the proſe- 


Abies multiplied, the temples were reſtored with increaſing ſplendor, | 


Freedom of 
Rome. 


and Iſis and 1 at length aſſumed their place among the 
Roman deities. Nor was this indulgence a departure from the 
old maxims of 8 In the pureſt ages of the common- 


wealth, Cybele and Eſculapius had been invited by ſolemn em- 


baſſies ; and it was cuſtomary to tempt the protectors of beſieged 
cities, he the promiſe of more diftingarihed honours than they 
poſſeſſed in their native country:. Rome gradually became the 
common temple of her ſubjects; hd the freedom of the M7 was 
beſtowed on all the gods of mankind “. 
1I. The narrow policy of preſerving, without any foreign mix- 
ture, the pure blood of the ancient citizens, had checked the for- 
tune, and haſtened the ruin, of Athens and Sparta- The aſpiring 
genius of Rome ſacrificed vanity to ambition, and deemed it more 
prudent, as well as honourable, to adopt virtue and merit for her 
own whereſoe ver they were found, among ſlaves or ſtrangers, ene 
mies or barbarians . During the moſt flouriſhing æra of the 
Athenian commonwealth, the number of citizens gradually decreaſed 
from about thirty ** to twenty-one thouſand **. If, on the con- 
trary, we ſtudy the growth of the Roman republic, we may diſcover, 
that, notwithſtanding the inceſſant demands of wars and colonies; 
the citizens, who, in the firſt cenſus of Servius Tullius, amouated 
to no more than eighty- three thouſand, were multiplied, before the 


16 Tertullian in Apologeric. c. 6. p. 74. manus of the learned endes, is a com- 
Edit. Havercamp. I am inclined to attri- plete hiſtory of the progreſſive admiſſion of 
bute their eſtabliſhment to the ener oO Latium, Italy, and the provinces, to the 


the Flavian family. freedom of Rome. 
* See Livy, I. xi. and xxixx | © ** Herodotus, v. 97. It ſhould ſeem, 
% Macrob. Saturnalia, 1. iii. c. 9. He however, that he followed a large and Popu- 
gives us a form of evocation. lar eſtimation. 


* Minutius Fzlix in Ottavio, p- 54 Ar- © 2% Athenæus Deipnoſophiſt. I. vi. p. 272. 
nobius, I. vi. p. 115. Edit. Caſaubon. nn de Fortund Attica, 


30 Tacit, Annal. xi. 24. The Orbis Ro- „ 
. COMMENGE- 
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commencement of the ſocial war, to the number of four hundred 
and ſixty-three thouſand” men, able to bear arms' in the ſervice of 
their country ©. . When the allies of Rome claimed an equal ſhare 
of honours mg privileges, the ſenate indeed preferred the chance 
of arms to an ignominious conceſſion. The Samnites and the Lu- 


canians Paid the ſevere penalty of their raſhneſs ; ; but the reſt of the 


Italian ſtates, as they ſuceeſhvely returned to their duty, were ad- 
mitted into the boſom of the republic , and ſoon contributed to 
the ruin of public freedom. Under a demoeratical government, the 
citizens exerciſe the powers of ſovereignty; 1 and thoſe powers will 
be firſt abuſed; and afterwards loſt, if they are committed to an 
unwieldy multitude. But when the Popular aſſemblies had been 
ſuppreſſed by the adminiſtration of the emperors, the conquerors 
were diſtinguiſhed from the vanquiſhed nations, only as the firſt and 
moſt honourable order of ſubjects; and their inereaſe, however 
rapid, was no longer expoſed-to the ſame dangers. 'Yet:the wiſeſt 
princes, who adopted the maxims of Auguſtus, guarded with the 
ſtricteſt care the dignity of the Roman name, and diffuſed the Wee 
dom of the city with a prudent liberality 4 | 

Till the privileges of Romans had been progreſſively extended 
to all the inhabitants of the empire, an important diſtinction was 
preſerved between Italy and the provinces. The former was ef- 


ener. 


— NY 


Italy. 


teemed the centre of public unity, and the firm baſis of the con- | 


Ritution.” Italy claimed the birth, or at leaſt the reſidence; of the 
emperord and the ſenate W. The eſtates of the Italians Were e exempt 


1 3+) "$14. L e - »= 4 Lk BIN) 9 1 „ie ee 5 
12 See a very accurate 3 of the the practice of his own 8 and ſo little to 
numbers of each Luſtrum in M. ek er that of Auguſtus.” -/ 


Republique-Romaine, I. ir. e. 4. f 36 de ene were obliged. i one- 
* Appian. de Bell. eivil. 3 Velleins third of their on landed property in Italy. 
N ü. c. 45, 16, 17. +) See Plin. I. vi. ep. 19. The qualification 


* Mecenas had adviſed him to: deen by was reduced by Marcus to one-fourth. Since 
ol edict, all his ſubjeRts, citizens. But we the reign of Trajan, Italy had ſunk nearer 
may juſtly ſuſpect that the Hiſtorian Dion was to the level of che — 
the author of a counſel, ſo much adapted to 


Vol. I. | | G from 
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CHAP. from taxes, their perſons from the arbitrary juriſdiction of gover- 
—— nors, Their municipal corporations, formed after the perfect model 
of the capital, were intruſted, under the immediate eye of the ſu- 

preme power, with the. execution of the laws. | From the foot of the 

Alps to the extremity of Calabria, all the natives of Italy were born 
citizens'of Rome. Their partial diſtinctions were obliterated, and 

they inſenſibly coaleſced into one great nation, united by language, 
manners, and civil inſtitutions, and equal to the weight of a powerful 

empire. The republic gloried in her generous policy, and was 
frequently rewarded by the merit and ſervices of her adopted ſons. 
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was a native of Mantua; Horace was inclined to doubt whether he 

ſhould call himſelf an Apulian or a Lucanian ; it was in Padua that 

an hiſtorian was. found worthy to record the mayeſtic ſeries of Ro« 

man victories. The patriot family of the Catos emerged from 

Tuſeulum; and the little town of Arpinum claimed the double 

honour of producing Marius and Cicero, the former of whom de- 

ſerved, after Romulus and Camillus, to be ſtyled the Third Founder 

' of Rome; and the latter, after ſaving his country from the deſigns. 

of Catiline, enabled her to contend with Athens for the palm of 
eloquence 7. 

The pro- The provinces of the empire (as Fad have been deſcribed i in the 

— preceding chapter) were deſtitute of any public. force, or conſtitu- 

tional freedom. In Etruria, in Greece » and in Gaut *?, it was 

27 The firſt part of the Verona Hluftrata  They' we frequently” mentioned 


of the marquis Muaſſei, gives the cleareſt and by Cæſar. The Abbe Dubos attempts, 
moſt comprehenſive view of the tate of Italy with. very. little: fucceſs, ' to prove that 
under the Cs. the aſſemblies off Gau were. contin». 
23 8e Pauſamias, I. vid. The Romans ed under the emperors. - Hiſtoite” dot IE 
condeſcended to reſture the names of thoſe tabliſſument de | Mowarchic * Fraungoiſe;, 
aſſemblies, when they cquld no- longer be I. X c. 4. 1 3 
dangerous. 
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Had ſhe always confined the diſtinction of Romanus to the an- 
4 cient families within the walls of the city, that immortal name 
| 1 would have been deprived of ſome of its nobleſt ornaments. Virgil 
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the firſt care of the ſenate to diſſolve thoſe dangerous confederacies © nA * 

which taught mankind; that, as che Roman arms prevaied by div G—— 
viſion, they might be reſiſted by union. Thoſe princes, who the 
oſtentation of gratitude or generoſity petmĩtted for a white to hold 
a precarious ſceptre, were diſmiſſed from their thrones, as ſoon as 
they had performed their appointed taſk of faſhioning to the yoke: 
the vanquiſhed nations. The free fiates- and cities which hach em 
braced the cauſe of Rome, were rewarded with a: nominal alliance, 
and inſenſibly ſunk into real ſervitude. The public authority. 
was every where exerciſed. by the miniſters of the ſenate and of the 
emperors, and that authority was: abſolute, and without control. 
But the ſame. ſalutary maxims of government, which had ſecured 
the peace and obedience. of Italy, were: extended to the moſt diſ- 
tant conqueſts. A nation of Romans was gradually formed. in the. 
provinces, by the double. expedient of introducing colonies, and of 
admitting the moſt faithful and be of che provincials to the 
freedom of Rome. 

«. Whereſoever the Roman conquers, he inhabits,” is a very juſt manic ns 
obſervation of Seneca *, confirmed by hiſtory and experience. The towns. 
natives of Italy, allured by pleaſure or by intereſt, haſtened to enjoy 
the advantages of victory; and we may remark, that about forty years 
after the reduction of Aſia, eighty thouſand Romans were maſſacred 
in one day, by the cruel orders of Mithridates . Theſe voluntary 
exiles were engaged, for the moſt part, in the,occupations of com- 
merce, agriculture, and the farm of the revenue. But after the ſegions 


were rendered permanent by the emperors; the provinces were: peopled 
by a race of ſoldiers ;, and. the veterans, whether they received the” 
reward of their ſervice in land or in money, uſually ſettler! with. 
their families in the unten, where they had honourably ſpent 


| 30 1 in Contolat. ad-Helviam,.c 6 _ ſwell the maſſacre. to 1800 Oo citizens; 12 
„* Memnon apud Photium, . 4+: Valer. . hould- eſteem the ſmaller. e to be. 
Maxim. ix. 2. Plutarch and "Dion  Caffius more than ſufficient. * 
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7A their youth. Throughout the empire, but more particularly i in che | 

w— weſtern parts, the, moſt fertile diſtricts, and the moſt convenient 
ſituations, were reſerved for the eſtabliſhment of colonies; 35 ſome of 
which werte of a civil, and others of a military nature. In their 
manners and internal poliey, the colonies formed a perfect repre · 
ſentation of their great parent; and as they were ſoon endeared to 
the natives by the ties of friendſhip and alliance, they effeQually. 
diffuſed a reverence for the Roman name, and a deſire; which was! 
ſeldom W of ſharing, | in due time, its honours and ad- 
vantages . The municipal cities inſenſibly equalled the rank and 
ſplendour of the colonies; and in the reign of Hadrian, it was dif- 
puted which was the preferable condition, of thoſe ſocieties vhich 
had iffued from, or thoſe which had been received into, the boſom of 


Rome. The right of Latium, as it was called, conferred on the 

| cities to which it had been granted, a more partial favour. The 

: magiſtrates only, at the expiration of their office; aſſumed the 
quality of Roman citizens ; but as thoſe offices were annual, in a 
few years they circulated round the principal families pal Thoſe of 
the provincials who were permitted to bear arms in the legions an 
thoſe who. exerciſed any civil employment; ; all, in a word, wks 
performed any public ſervice, or diſplayed any perſonal talents, 
were rewarded. with a preſent, whoſe value was continually di- 
miniſhed by the increaſing -liberality of the emperors. ' Yet even, 
in the age. of the Antonines, when the freedom of the city had been 


already enjoyed the rights of n - 
ſhould, ſolicit the title of colonies. Their ex- 
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| * Twenty-five colonies / were ſettled in 
Spain (fee Plin. Hiſt. Natur. iu. 3, 4. iv, 


and nine in Britain, of which London, l 
cheſter, Lincoln, Cheſter, Glouceſter, - and 
Bath, ſtill remain conſiderable cities (ſee 
Richard of Cirenceſter, p. 36, and Whit- 
cker's Hiſtory of Mancheſter, 1. i. c. 3.). 


7 Aul. Gell. Notes Atticz, xvi. 13. The 
emperor Hadrian expreſſed his ſurpriſe, that 


the cities of Utica, Gades, and Itatica, which 


wr. 


ample, however, became faſhionable, and 
the empire was filled with honorary colo- 
nies. See Spanheim, de is . 


Diſſertat. xiii 
34 Spanheim, Orbis Roman. c. 8. p. 62. 


3" Ariftid. in Romæ Encomio, tom. i. p. 
218. Edit. Jb. s 


. beſtowed 
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beſtowed o the greater number of their ſubjects it was ſtill a cecm 
panied with very ſolid advantages. The bulk of the people ac- 


45 


CHAP. 
I. 


quired, with that title, the benefit of the Roman law particularly 


in the intereſting articles of marriage; teſtaments, and inheritances3 
and the road of fortune was open to thoſe whoſe: pretenſions were 
ſeconded by favour or merit. - The grandſons: of the Gauls, who 
had beſieged Julius Czſar ir Alea, commanded legions, governed 
provinces, and were admitted into the ſenate of Rome er Their 
ambition, inſtead of diſturding the tranquillity of the Aate, was in- 
timately connected with its ſafety and greatneſs. ber z 

So ſenſible were the Romans of the influence of language over 
national manners; that it was their moſt ſerious care to extend, with 
the progreſs of their arms, the uſe of the Latin tongue. The 
ancient dialects of Italy, the Sabine, the Etruſcan, and the Vene- 
tian, ſunk into oblivion 3 but in the provinces, the eaſt was leſs 
docile than · tlie weſt, to the voice of its victorious preceptors. This 
obvious difference marked the two portions of the empire with a 
diſtinction of colours; which, though it was in ſome degree con · 
cealed during the meridian ſplendor: of proſperity, became gradually 
more viſible, as the ſhades of night deſcended upon the Roman 
world: The weſtern countries were civilized by the ſame hands 


vrhich ſubdued them. As ſoon as the barbarians were reconciled to 


obedience,” their minds were opened to any new impreſſions of 
knowledge and politeneſs. The language of Virgil and Cicero, 
though with ſome inevitable mixture of corruption, Was ſo uni- 


verſally adopted in Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Pannonia A} 


that the faint traces of the Punic or Celtic idioms v were preſerved 


rat. 
WI” 


* Tacit. Annal. xi. 23, 24. Hiſt. iv. 74. Africa; Strabo for Spain and Gaul; Taci- 

' 37 See Plin, Hit: Natur. iii. 5. Auguſtin tus, in the life of Agricola, for Britain; 

de Civitate Dei, xix. 7. an de pronun- and Velleius Paterculus, for Pannonia. To 

ciatione Lingus Latinæ, c. 3. them we may add the N of the In- 
2 Apuleius- and Auguſtin win anfer for ſcriptions. . ; 

i | only, 


Diviſion of: 


the Latin and 


the Greek 
provinces, . 
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CHAP. only in the mountains; or among tlie peaſants'*. Education unt 
— ſtudy inſenfibly inſpired the natives of thoſe countries with the 

ſentiments of Romans ; and Italy gave faſhions, as' well as hiws, 
9 to her Latin provincials. They ſolicited with more. ardour, and 
i } obtained with more facility, the freedom and honours of the' ſtate; 
ſupported the national dignity in letters and inarms;. and, at length, 
in the perſon of Trajan, produced an emperor whom the Stipios 
would not have diſowned for their countryman. The ſituation- of 


the Greeks was very different from that of the barbarians. The 
former had been long ſince civilized and corrupted. They had 
. too much taſte to relinquiſh their language, and too much vanity _ 
"if adopt any foreign inſtitutions, Still preſerving the prejudices, after 
118 they had loſt the virtues, of their anceſtors, they affected to 
17 deſpiſe the unpoliſhed manners of the Roman conquerors, 
whilſt they were compelled to reſpect their ſuperior wiſdom and 
power“. Nor was the influence of the Grecian language and 
ſentiments confined to the narrow limits of that once celebrated 
country. Their empire, by the progreſs of colonies and con- 
queſt, had been diffuſed from the Hadriatic to the Euphrates and 
the Nile. Aſia was covered with Greek cities, and the long reign 
of the Macedonian kings had introduced a filent revolution into 
Syria and Egypt. In their pompous courts thoſe princes/ united the 
elegance of Athens with the luxury of the Eaſt, and the example of 
the court was imitated, at an humble diſtance, by the higher ranks of 
their ſubjects, Such was the general diviſion of the Roman empire 
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39 The Celtic was preſerved in the moun- St. Auſtin's congregations were frangers 
tains of Wales, Cornwall, and Armo- to the-Punic. 
rica. We may obſerve that Apuleius re- % Spain alone produced Columella, the 
proaches an African youth, who lived Senecas, Lucan, Martial, and Quintilian.. 
among the populace, with the uſe of the, There is nat, I beheve, from Dionyſus 
Punic ; whilſt he had almoſt forgot Greek, to, Libanius, a. ſingle Greek criti who men - 
and neither could nor would ſpeak Latin tions Virgil or Horace. They ſeem. igno- 
(Apolog. p. 596.). The greater part of rant that the Romans had any good writers | 
ED | into 


> 


OF THE ROMAN BMPIRE, 


into the Latin and Greek languages. To theſe we may add a third 
diſtinction for the body of the natives in Syria and eſpecially in 
Egypt. The ule of their ancient dialects, by ſecluding them from 


the commerce of mankind, checked the improvements of thoſe bar- 


barians #, The ſlothful effeminacy e of the former, expoſed them to. 
the contempt the ſullen fervciouſneſs of the latter, excited the aver- 
ſion of the conquerors *. Thoſe nations had ſubmitted to the Ro- 
man power, but they ſeldom deſired. or deſerved the freedom of the 
city; ; and it was remarked that more than two hundred and thirty 
years elapſed after the ruin of the Ptolemies, before an Egyptian was 
admitted into the ſenate of Rome 

It is a juſt though trite obſervation, that victorious Rome was "OT 


ſelf ſubdued by the arts of Greece. Thoſe immortal writers who ſtill 
command the admiration of modern Europe, ſoon became the favour- 


ite object of ſtudy and imitation in Italy and the weſtern provinces. 


But the elegant amuſements of the Romans were not ſuffered to in- 


terfere with their ſound maxims of policy. Whilſt they acknowledged. 
the charms of the Greek, they afferted the dignity of the Latin 


tongue, and the excluſive uſe of the latter was inflexibly maintained 


in the adminiſtration of civil as well as. military government 


The two languages exerciſed at the ſame time their ſeparate juriſ- 


diction throughout the empire: the former, as the natural idiom of 


ſcience; the latter, as the legal dialeQ of public “ons. Thoſe: 
who united letters with buſineſs, were equally converſant with both; 


* 


CH,AP. 
In. 


s, 


General uſe 
of both lan- 


enger 


and i it was almoſt impoſſible, in any province, to find x Roma ſub⸗ 


Tube curious reader may ſee in Dupin firſt” inſtance happened under the reign of 
(Bibliotheque Ecclefiaſtique, tom. xix. p. 1. Septimius Severus. ' 

c. 8.) how much the uſe of the Syriac and +5 See Valerins Maximus, 1. ii. e. n. 2. 
Egyptian languages were ſtill preſerved, The emperor Claudius disfranchiſed an emi- 
Ses Juivenal, Sat. ri and 2v, Ammian. aut Groediir Wr tor extontabiling Latin. 
Marcellin. Xii. 16. He was probably in ſome public office.. She 

_ * Dion Caſſius, L i. p. 1975, 0" 222 c. 15. 
Fa, 


. 
— 
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| O 15 ?. jeck, of à liberal education, who was at once a a firanger t to the Greek 

4 — à nd to the Latin language. | 1 ei zt misst 
Slaves. t was by ſuch inſtitutions that the eder the empire inſenſibly 


2 melted away into the Roman name and people. But there ſtill re- 
mained, in the centre of every province and of every family; an 
unhappy condition of men who endured: the weight, without mar- 
ing the benefits of ſociety, In the free Rates of antiquity, the do- 
Their treat- meſtic ſlaves were expoſed to the Wanton rigour of deſpotiſm. The 
. petfect ſettlement of the Roman empire was Preceded by ages 'of 
violence and rapine. The flaves conſiſted, for the moſt part, of 

barbarian captives, t On in thouſands by the chance of war, pur- 

chaſed at a vile price **, accuſtomed to a life of independence, and 

| impatient to break and to revenge their fetters. Againft fuch in- 

ternal enemies, whoſe deſperate inſurrections had more thin once 

reduced the republic to the brink of deſtruction *, the moſt ſevere 
regulations , and the moſt cruel treatment, ſeemed almoſt juſtified 

by the great law of ſelf-preſervation. But when the principal 

nations of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, were united under the laws of 

one ſovercign, the ſource of foreign ſupplies flowed with much 

leſs abundance, and the Romans were reduced to the milder but 

more tedious method of : propagation. In their numerous families, 

and particularly in their country eſtates, they encouraged the mar- 

riage of their ſlaves. The ſentiments of nature, the habits of edu- 

cation, and the poſſeſſion of a dependent ſpecies of Property, 
contributed to alleviate the hardſhips of ſervitude . The ex- 

iſtence of a ſlave became an object of greater value, and though bis 


In the camp of Lucullus, an ox ſold for See a remarkable inſtance of ſeverity i in 
a drachma, and a ſlave for four drachmæ, Cicero in Verrem, v. 3. 


bout three flüllings. Pl tarch. Lacall, - *® See in Gruter, and the other collectors, 
W e ma a great number of inſcriptions addreſſed by 


p- 580. dllaves to their wives, irs; fallow r. 
1 Diodorus Siculus in Beleg Hiſt. 1. . maſters, Kc. M Al wot pro 

xxxiv. 24 XXxvi. Florus, iii. 19, 20. * of the Imperial age. 
| happineſs 
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* 


happineſs ſtill depended on tlie temper and circumſtances of che c i. 4 * 


maſter, the humanity of the latter, inſtead of being reſtrained by =} 


fear, was encouraged by the ſenſe of his on intereſt. The pro- 
greſs of manners was accelerated by the virtue or policy of the em- 
perors; and by the edits of Hadrian and tlie Antonines, the 
protection of the laws was extended to the moſt ahject part of man- 
kind. The juriſdiction of life and death ver the ſlaves, a power 
long exerciſed and often abuſed, was taken out of private hands, 


and reſerved to the magiſtrates alone. The ſubterraneous priſons- 


were aboliſhed ; and, upon a juſt' complaint of intolerable treat- 
ment, the injured ſlave obtained either his deliverance, or'a leſs 
cruel maſter, - ei ne of bog | | 
Hope, the beſt comfort of our imperfe condition, was not denied 
to the Roman ſlave; and if he had any opportunity of rendering 
himſelf either uſeful or agreeable, he might very naturally expect 
that the diligence and fidelity of a few years would be reward - 
ed with the ineſtimable gift of freedom. The benevolence of 
the maſter was ſo frequently prompted by the meaner ſug- 
geſtions of vanity and avarice, that the laws found it more ne- 
cellary to reſtrain than to encourage a profuſe and undiſtinguiſh- 
ing liberality, which might degenerate i into a very dangerous abuſe **. 
It was a maxim of ancient juriſprudence, that-as a flave had not any 
country of his own, he acquired with his liberty an admiſſion into 
the -political ſociety of which his patron was a member, The 


| conſequences of this maxim would have proſtituted the privileges of 
the Roman city to a mean'and promiſcuous multitude, « Some ſea- 
ſonable exceptions were therefore provided; and the honourable 
distinction was confined to ſuch ſlaves only, as for juſt cauſes, and 


50 Pe, the Auguſtan Hiſtory, and a DiC- . 5 See another diſſertation of M. de Bu- 


ſertation of M. de Burigny, in the xxxvth rigny in the xxxvüth volume, on the Roman 
volume of the Academy of Inſcriptions, upon meinen, | 
the Roman ſlaves. 
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AP. with the unn of the magiſtrate, ſhould receive a ſolemn and 
—— legal manumiſfion. Even theſe choſen freedmen obtained no 
more than the private rights of citizens, and were rigorouſly 
excluded from civil or military honours. Whatever might be 
the merit or fortune of their ſons, they likewiſe . were 3 | 
unworthy of a ſeat in the ſenate ; nor were the traces of a ſervile 
origin allowed to be completely obliterated till the third or fourth 
generation. Without deſtroying the diſtinction of ranks, a dif- 
tant proſpect of freedom and honours was preſented, even to thoſe 
whom pride and prejudice almoſt ara to number "Wong" 86 
human ſpecies. Þ | | 
It was once propoſed to diſcriminate the ſlaves by a peculiar habit; 
but it was juftly apprehended that there might be ſome danger in 
acquainting them with their own numbers. Without interpret- 
ing, in their utmoſt ſtrictneſs, the liberal appellations of legions and 
myriads **; we may venture to pronounce, that the proportion of 
' llaves, who were valued as property, was more conſiderable than 
that of ſervants, who can be computed only as an expence **, The 
youths of a promiſing genius were inſtructed in the arts and ſciences, 
and their price was aſcertained by the degree of their kill and 
talents **. Almoſt every profeſſion, either liberal *7 or mechanical, 
might be found in the houſehold of an opulent ſenator. The mi- 
niſters of pomp and ſenſuality were multiplied 0 the con- 


50 
CHAP. 


Numbers. 


3 In Paris there are not more than 43,700 


52 Spanheim, Orbis Roman. I. i. c. 16. 
P. 124, &Cc. | 


53 Seneca de Clementia, I. i. c. 24. The 
original is much ſtronger, Quantum peri- 


culum immineret fi ſervi noſtrĩi numerare nos 


cœpiſſent.“ 

* See Pliny (Hiſt. Natur. 1. xi.) and 
Athenzus (Deipnoſophiſt. 1. vi. p. 272.). 
The latter boldly aſſerts, that he knew very 
many (Tnaymoxo) Romans who poſſeſſed, not 


for uſe, but oſtentation, ten and even twenty 


thouſand ſlaves. 


domeſtics of every ſort, and not a twelfth 
part of the inhabitants. Meſſange Recher- 
ches ſur la Population, p. 186. 

56 A learned flave- ſold for many hundred 
pounds fterling ; Atticus always bred and 
taught them himſelf, Cornel. Nepos in Vit. 
c. 13. 

57 Many of the Roman phyſicians were 
flaves. See Dr. Middleton' s Diſſertation and 
Defence. jor 
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ception of modern luxury. It was more for the intereſt of the 
merchant or manufacturer to purchaſe, than to hire his workmen; 
and in the country, ſlaves were employed as the cheapeſt and moſt 


laborious inſtruments of agriculture. To confirm the general ob- 


"IS 


8 


ſervation, and to diſplay the multitude of ſlaves, we might allege a 


variety of particular inſtances. It was diſcovered, on a very me- 
lancholy occaſion, that four hundred ſlaves were maintained in 
a ſingle palace of Rome. The ſame number of four hundred 
belonged to an eſtate, which an African widow, of a very private 
condition, reſigned to her ſon, yu ſhe: reſerved for herſelf a 
much larger ſhare of her property. A freedman, under the reign 
of -Auguſtus, though his fortune had ſuffered great loſſes in the 
civil wars, left behind him three thouſand ſix hundred yoke of 


oxen, two hundred and fifty thouſand head of ſmaller cattle, and 


what was almoſt included in the deſcription of cattle, four thouſand 
one hundred and ſixteen ſlaves | 
The number of ſubjects who acknowledged the laws of "ERR 

of citizens, of provincials, and of ſlaves, cannot now-be fixed with 
fuch a degree of accuracy, as the importance of the object would 
deſerve. We are informed, that when the emperor Claudius ex- 
ereiſed the office of cenſor, he took an account of fix millions nine 
hundred and forty-five thouſand Roman citizens, who, with the pro- 
portion of women and children, muſt have amounted to about twenty 
millions of ſouls. The multitude of ſubjects bf an inferior rank; 
was uncertain and fluctuating. But, after weighing with attention 
every circumſtance which could influence the balance, it ſeems pro- 
bable, that there exiſted, in the time of Claudius, about twice as 


many provincials as there were citizens, of either ſex and of 7 


# 


55 Their ranks and offices are very copi= 60 r in Apolog. p- 548. Edit. Del. 
ouſly enumerated, by Pignorius de Servis. phin, 


_ 59 Tacit. Annal, xiv. 43. They all were exe- . Plin, Hitt. Natur. l. xxxiii, 47. 
cuted for not preventing their maſter's murder, 
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Populouſneſs 
of theRoman 
empire. 
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and union. 
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age; ani that the ſlaves were at leaſt equal in number to the free 
inhabitants of the Roman world. The total amount of this im- 
perfect calculation would riſe to about one hundred and twenty 
millions of perſons: a degree of population which poſſibly exceeds 


that of modern Europe, and forms the moſt numerous Wr un | 


has ever been united under the lame ſyſtem of government.” - 
Domeſtic peace and union were the natural conſequences of the 


moderate and comprehenſive policy embraced by the Romans. IE 
we turn our eyes towards the monarchies of Aſia, we ſhall behold 


deſpotiſin in the centre, and weakneſs. in the extremities ; the 


collection of the revenue, or the adminiſtration of juſtice, enforced 


by the preſence of an army'; hoſtile barbarians eſtabliſhed in the 
heart of the country, hereditary ſatraps uſurping the dominion of 
the provinces, and ſubjects inclined to rebellion, though incapable of 


freedom. But the obedience of the Roman world was whom, vo- 


luntary, and permanent. 
great people, reſigned the hope, nay even the wiſh, of reſuming their 
independence, and ſcarcely conſidered their own exiſtence as diſtinct 
from the exiſtence of Rome. The eſtabliſhed authority of the em- 
perors pervaded without an effort the wide extent of their dominions, 
and was exerciſed with the fame facility on the banks of the Thames, 
or of the Nile, as on thoſe of the Tyber. The legions were deſ- 
tined to ſerve againſt the public enemy, and the civil magiſtrate ſel- 
dom required the aid of a military force. In this ſtate of general 
ſecurity, the leiſure as well as opulence both of the prince and people, 
were devoted to improve and to adorn the Roman empire. 


The vanquiſhed nations, blended into one 


62 Compute twenty millions in France, 
twenty-two in Germany, four in Hungary, 
ten in Italy with its iſlands, eight in Great 
Britain and Ireland, eight in Spain and Por- 
tugal, ten or twelve in the European Ruffia, 
ſix in Poland, fix in Greece and Turkey, 
four in Sweden, three in Denmark and Nor- 


way, four in the Low Countries. The whole 


would amount to one hundred and five, or 


one hundred and ſeven millions. See Vol- 
taire, de Hiſtoire Generale. 

63 Joſeph. de Bell. Judaico, 1. ü. c. 16. 
The oration of Agrippa, or rather of the hiſ- 


torian, ts a fine picture of the Roman empire. 


995 Among 


: * 


or un nad Ever INR. bach 
WA, 


Au the innumerable monuments of architecture conſtructed 8 Ny 
by the Romane, how many have eſeaped the notice of hiſtory, how — 


oman mo- 


few have refiſtedthe ravages of time and barbariſm-! And yet even numents. 
the majeſtic rains that ure ſtill ſcattered: over Italy and the pro- 
vinces, would-be fufficient to prove, that thoſe countries were once 
the ſeat of a polite and powerful empire. Their greatneſs alone, or 
their beauty, might deſeryt our attention; but they are rendered 
more intereſting, by two important cireumſtances, which eonneQthe 
agreeable hiſtory of the arcs, with the more nſeful hiſtory of human 
manners. Many of thoſe works were erected at private expence, 
and almoſt all were intended for public benefit. n | 
It is natural to fuppoſe that the greateſt number, as well as the 2 1 , 

moſt conſiderable: of the Roman edifices, were raiſed by the empe at private ex- 
rors, who poſſeſſed ſo unbounded a command both of men and 
money. Auguſtus was accuſtomed to boaſt that he had found 
his capital of brick, and that he had left it of marble *, The 
ſtrict ceconomy of Veſpaſian was the ſource of his magniß- 
cence. The works of Trajan bear the ſtamp of his genius. The 
public monuments with which Hadrian adorned every province of 
the empire, were executed, not only by his orders, but under his 
immediate inſpection. He was himſelf an artiſt; and he loved the 
arts, as they conduced to the glory of the monarch. They were 
encoutaged by the Antonines, a8 they contributed tg the happineſs 

of the people. But if tlie emperors were the firſt, they were not the 
only architects of their dominions. Their example was univerſally 
imitated by their principal ſubjects, who were not afraid of declar- 
ing to the world that they had ſpirit to conceive, and wealth to ac- 

6 gueton. in Aoguft. ©. 28. Auguſtus ORavia, and the theatre of Marcellus. The 

built in Rome the temple and forum of Mars, example of the ſovereign. was imitated by his. 


the Avenger ; the temple. of Jupiter Tonans miniſters and generals; and his friend Agrippa 
in the Capitol ; that of Apollo Palatine, with left behind him the immortal monument of 


public libraries ; the portico and baſilica of the READ.” 


Caius and Lucius, the porticoes of Livia and ; 


N 
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CHAP. compliſh, the nobleſt undertakings. "IO had the proud Gains 


H. 
—— of the Coliſeum been dedicated at Rome, before the edifices of a 


| Ts ſmaller ſcale indeed, but of the ' fame, deſign / and materials, were 

| | erected for the uſe, and at the expence, of the cities of Capua and 
Verona The inſcription of the ſtupendous bridge of Alcantara, 
atteſts that it was thrown over the Tagus by the contribution. of a 

few Luſitanian communities. When Pliny was intruſted with the 

government of Bithynia and Pontus, provinces by no means the 
richeſt or moſt conſiderable of the empire, he found the cities within 
his juriſdiction ſtriving with each other in every uſeful and orna- 
mental work, that might deſerve the curioſity of ſtrangers, or the 
gratitude of their citizens. It was the duty of the Proconſul to ſup- 
ply their deficiencies, to direct their taſte, and ſometimes to mode- 
rate their emulation *. The opulent ſenators of Rome and the pro- 
vinces eſteemed it an honour, and almoſt an obligation, to adorn the 
ſplendour of their age and country ; and the influence of faſhion 
very frequently ſupplied the want of taſte or generoſity. - Among a 
crowd of theſe private benefactors, we may ſelect Herodes Atticus, 
an Athenian citizen, who lived in the age of the Antonines. Wl. at- 
ever might be the motive of his conduct, his magnificence would 
have been worthy of the greateſt kings. 

Exampleof The family of Herod, at leaſt after it had his 8 by 

Herodes fortune, was lineally deſcended from Cimon and Miltiades, Theſeus 
and Cecrops, Tacus and Jupiter. But the poſterity of ſo many gods 
and heroes was fallen into the moſt abject ſtate. His grandfather 
had ſuffered by the hands of juſtice, and Julius Atticus, his father, 


Ä — e , 


65 See Maffei, Verona :lluftrata, 1. iv. anfniſhed by a Las; at Nice, Rem 

| p- 68. and a theatre which had already coſt near \ 
I! s See the xth book of Pliny's Epiſtles. ninety thouſand pounds; baths at Pruſa and *© 
| He mentions the following works, carried on Claudiopolis ; and an aquedu@ of fixteen 

| at the expence of the cities. At Nicomedia, miles in n for the uſe of Sinope. 

a new forum, an aqueduct, and a canal, left 
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muſt have ended his life in poverty and contempt, had he not dif © „ ac 
covered an immenſe treaſure buried under an old houſe, the laſt — 
remains of his patrimony. According to the rigour of law, the 
emperor might have aſſerted his claim, and the prudent Atticus pre- 
vented, by a frank confeſſion, the officiouſneſs of informers. But 
the equitable Nerva, who then filled the throne, refuſed to accept 
any part of it; and commanded him to uſe, without ſeruple, the 
preſent of fortune. The cautious Athenian ſtill infiſted, that the 
treaſure was too conſiderable for a ſubject, and that he knew not 
how to uſe it. Abuſe it, then, replied the ann with a good- 
natured peeviſhneſs; for it is your own, Many will be of 
opinion, that Atticus literally obeyed the emperor's laſt inſtructions; 
ſince he expended the greateſt part of his fortune, which was ide: 
increaſed by an - advantageous - marriage, in the ſervice of the 
Public. He had obtained for his fon Herod, the prefecture of the 
free cities of Aſia; and the young magiſtrate, obſerving that the 
town of Troas was indifferently ſupplied with water, obtained from 
the munificence of Hadrian, three hundred myriads of drachms 
(about a hundred thouſand pounds) for the conſtruction of a new 
aqueduct. But in the execution of the work the charge amounted 
to more than double the eſtimate, and the officers of the revenue 
began to murmur, till the generous Atticus ſilenced their com- 
plaints, by requeſting that he might be permitted to take 2 5851 
himſelf the whole additional expence 

The ableſt preceptors of Greece 4 Afia had heed in! by. His repu- 
liberal rewards to direct the education of young Herod. Their pupil _ 
ſoon became a celebrated: orator according to the uſeleſs rhetoric of 
that age, which, confining itſelf to the ſchools, diſdained to viſit 
either the Forum or the Senate. He was honoured with the con- 


ws 


6 Hadrian afterwatds made 4 very perty and that of diſcovery, Hiſt. Auguſt. 
equitable regulation, which divided all p. 9. 
treaſure-trove - between the right of pro- Philoſtrat. i in Vit. Sophilt. 'F i P. 548. 


ſulſhip 
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CHAP. ſulſhip.at Rome; but che greateſt part of dis life was ſpent in 4 or 
— loſophic retirement at Athens, and his adjacent villas; perpetually 
ſurrounded by ſopbiſts, who acknowledged, without reluctance, the 
ſuperiority of a rich and generous rival! . The monuments of his 

genius have periſhed; ſome conſiderable ruins ſtill preſerve the fame 

of his taſte and munifioence: modern travellers have meaſured. the 

remains of the ſtadium which he conſtructed at Athens. It was ſix 

hundred feet in length, built entirely of white marble, capable of 
admitting the whole body of the people, and finiſhed in four years, 

whilſt Herod was preſident of the Athenian games. To the memory 

of his wife Regilla, he dedicated a theatre, ſcarcely to be paralleled 

in the empire: no wood except cedar, very curiouſiy earved, was 
employed in any part of the building. The Odeum, deſigned by 

Pericles for muſical performance, and the rehearſal of new tragedies, 

had been a trophy of the victory of the arts over Barbaric greatneſs; 

as the timbers employed in the conſtruction conſiſted chiefly of the 

= a maſts of the Perſian veſſels. Notwithſtanding the repairs beſtowed . 

| | on that ancient edifice by a king of Cappadocia, it was again fallen 

to decay. Herod reſtored its ancient beauty and magniſicence. 

" Nor was the liberality of that illuſtrious citizen confined to the walls 

| of Athens. The moſt ſplendid ornaments beſtowed on the temple. f 
| of Neptune in the Iſthmus, a theatre at Corinth, a ſtadium at Delphi, ; 
| a bath at Thermopylz, and an aqueduct at Canuſium in Italy, | 
|} were inſufficient to exhauſt his treaſures. The people of Epirus, 

| Theſſaly, Eubœa, Bœotia, and Peloponneſus, experienced his fa- 

ö vours; and many inſeriptions of the cities of Greece and Aſia grate- 

6 fully ſtyle Herodes Atticus their patron and benefactor '*. | 

Moft of the In the commonwealths of Athens and Rome, the modeſt ſim- 

Roman m0- plicity of private houſes announced the equal condition. of freedom ; 1 


| 
{1 
' 


i} numents for 

| public uſe; 

I G Aulus Gellius, in Noct. Attic. i. 2. ix. 2.  ſanias, I. i. and vii. 10. The life of Hero- 

| xviii. 10. xix. 12. Philoſtrat, p. 564. des, in the xxxth volume of the Memoirs of 
70 See Philoſtrat. I. ii. p. 548, 566. Pau- the Academy of Inſcriptions, _ 

j 2 + whilſt 
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whilſt the ſovereignty of the people was repreſented. in the ma- 
jeſtie edifices deftined to the Public uſe /; nor was this republican 
ſpirit totally extinguiſhed by the introduction of wealth and mo- 
narchy. It was in works of national : honour and benefit, that 
the moſt virtuous of the emperors affected to diſplay their magni- 
ficence. - The golden palace of Neto excited a juſt indignation, but 


the vaſt extent of ground which had been uſurped by his ſelfiſh 


luxury, was more nobly filled under the ſucceeding reigns by the 
Coliſeum, the baths of Titus, the Claudian portico, and the temples 
dedicated to the goddeſs of Peace and to the genius of Rome 
Theſe monuments of architecture, the property of the Roman peo- 
ple, were adorned with the moſt beautiful productions of Grecian 
painting and ſculpture ; and in the temple of Peace, a very curious 
library was open to the curioſity of the learned. At a ſmall diſ- 
tance from thence was ſituated the Forum of Trajan. It was ſur- 
rounded with a lofty portico, in the form of à quadrangle, into 
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temples, the- 
atres, aque- 
duQs, &c. 


which four triumphal arches opened a noble and ſpacious entrance . 
in the centre aroſe a column of marble, whoſe height, of one hun- 


dred and ten feet, denoted the elevation of the hill that had been 
cut away. This column, which ſtill ſubſiſts in its ancient beauty, 
exhibited an exact repreſentation of the Dacian victories of its 
founder. The veteran ſoldier contemplated the | tory of his own 
campaigns, and by an eaſy illuſion of national vanity, the peaceful 


citizen aſſociated himſelf to the honours of the triumph. All the 


other quarters of the capital, and all the provinces of the empire, 


N It is particularly ed of Athens by I obtained a copy from the "4 of the 
Diczarchus, de Statu Græciæ, p. 8. inter Canon Ricardi at Florence. Two celebrated 
Geographes Minores, edit. Hudſon. pictures of Timanthes and of Protogenes are 

72 Donatus de Roma Vetere, I. iii. c. 4, 5, mentioned by Pliny, as in the temple of 
6. Nardini Roma Antica, I. ii. 11, 12, 13. Peace; and the Laocoon was found in the 
and a MS, deſcription of ancient Rome, by baths of Titus, 6 
Bernardus Oricellarius, or Rucellai, of which 


Vor. I. | 5 1 were 
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e MA P. were embelliſhed by the ſame liberal ſpirit of public inaghiſicenice, - 


—— and were filled with amphitheatres, theatres, temples, porticos, tri- 

umphal arches, baths, and aqueducts, all varioufſy conducive _ 
| = | the health, the devotion, and the pleaſures of the mneaneft citizen, 
The laſt mentioned of thoſe edifices deſerve our peculiar attention. 

The boldneſs of the enterpriſe; the Tolidity of the execution, and the 

uſes to which they were fubſervient, rank the aqueducts among the 

nobleſt monuments of Roman genius and power. The aqueducts of 

the capital claim a juſt pre-eminence; but the curious traveller, 

who, without the light of hiſtory, ſhould examine thoſe of Spoleto, 
of Metz, or of Segovia, would very naturally conelude, that thoſe. ; 
provincial towns had formerly been the reſidence of ſome potent ; 
monarch, The ſolitudes of Aſia and Africa were once covered f 
with flouriſhing cities, whoſe populouſneſs, and even whoſe. ex- : 
iſtence, was derived from uch artificial ups of A TORR a 
ſtream of freſh water. | A: 
Number and We have computed the TO" TR = and e ah publie 


ſs of 3 
the cities of works, of the Roman empire. The obſervation: of the number and = 


the empire. greatneſs of its cities will ſerve to conſirm the former, and to multiply 
the latter. It may not be unpleaſing to collect a few ſcattered inſtances 
relative to that ſubject, without forgetting, however, that from the 
vanity of nations and the poverty of language, the vague appellation 
of city has been indifferently beſtowed on Rome and upon Lau- 

In Italy. rentum. Ancient Italy is faid to have contained eleven hundred 
and ninety-ſeven cities; and for whatſoever æra of antiquity 
the expreſſion might be intended ”*, there is not any reaſon to 
believe the country leſs populous. in the age of the Antonines, than 


1 


73 Montfaucon PAntiquitee Expliquee, - 7 lian Hiſt. Var. I. ix. e. 16. He lived 
tom. iv. p. 2. I. i. c. 9. Fabretti has com- in the time of Alexander Severus. See Fabri- 


poſed a very learned treatiſe on the RE cius, Biblioth. Græca, I. iv. & 21. 
of Rome. : hes 
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in that of Romulus. The petty; ſtates of Latium, were contained. 
within the metropolis of the, empire, by whoſe: ſuperior influence 
they had been attracted, . Thoſe parts of Iraly': which have fo long 
languiſhed under the lazy tyranny. of - prieſts |, and viceroys, had 
been afflicted only by the more tolerable calamities of war; and 
the firſt ſymptoms of decay, which they experienced, were amply 
compenſated - by the rapid improvements of the Ciſalpine Gaul. 
The ſplendor of Verona may be traced in its xemains: yet Verona 
was leſs celebrated than Aquileia or Padua, Milan or Ravenna. 
II. The Gicid- of improvement had paſſed the Alps, and been felt 
even in the woods of Britain, which were gradually cleared away 
to open a free fpace for convenient and elegant habitations. Vork 
was the ſeat of government; London was already enriched by com- 
merce; and Bath was celebrated for the ſalutary effects of its medi- 
cinal waters. Gaul could boaſt of her twelve hundred cities; and 
though, in the northern parts, many of them, without excepting 
Paris itſelf, were little more than iha rude and imperfect townſhips 
of a rifing 4-236 the ſouthern provinces imitated the wealth and 
elegance of Italy? . Many were the cities of Gaul, Marſeilles, 
Arles, Niſmes, Narbonne, Thoulouſe, Bourdeaux, Autun, Vienna, 
Lyons, Langres, and Treves, whoſe ancient condition might ſuſtain 
an equal, and perhaps advantageous compariſon with their preſent 
ſtate. With regard to Spain, that country flouriſhed as à province, 

and has declined as a kingdom. Exbauſted by the abuſe of her 
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Gaul and 
Spain. 


ſtrength, by America, and by ſuperſtition, her pride might poſſibly 


be confounded, if we required ſuch a liſt of three hundred and 
ſixty cities, as Pliny has exhibited under the reign of Veſpaſian *. 
III. Three hundred African | cities had once ee the 


1s Tofeph, de Bell. Jud. ai. 16. The num- 7 Nin. Eil. Natur iii. 3, 4. iv. 35. The 
ber, however, is mentioned, and ſhould be lift ſeems authentic and accurate: the diviſion 


- received with a degree of latitude. -  -: ef theprovinces and the different condition of 
+. 76 Plin, Hiſt, Natur. iii. 5. the cities, are minutely diſtinguiſhed. 
a | I 2 authority 
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authority of Carthage", nor is it likely that their numbers dimi- 


9 niſhed under the adminiſtration of the emperors: Carthage itſelf 


Aſia. 


roſe with new ſplendor from its aſhes; and that capital, as well as 
Capua and Corinth, ſoon recovered all the advantages which can 
be ſeparated from independent ſovereignty. IV. The provinces . 
of the eaſt preſent the contraft of Roman + magnificence with 
Turkiſh barbariſm. The ruins of antiquity ſcattered over un- 
cultivated fields, and aſcribed,” by ignorance, to the power of 
magic, ſcarcely afford a ſhelter to the oppreſſed peaſant or wan- 
dering Arab. Under the reign of the Cæſars, the proper Aſia 
alone contained five hundred populous eities o, enriched. with all 
the gifts of nature, and adorned with all the refinements of art. 
Eleven cities of Afia had once diſputed the honour of dedicating a 
temple to Tiberius, and their reſpective merits were examined by 
the ſenate . Four of them were immediately rejected as unequal 
to the burden; and among theſe was Laodicea, whoſe: ſplendor is 
ſtill diſplayed in its ruins *'. Laodicea collected a very conſiderable 
revenue from its flocks of ſheep, celebrated for the fineneſs of their 
wool, and had received, a little before the conteſt, a legacy of above 


Four hundred thouſand pounds by the teſtament- of a generous 


citizen **, If ſuch was the poverty of Laodicea, what muſt have 
been the wealth of thoſe cities, whoſe claim appeared preferable, 
and particularly of Pergamus, of Smyrna, and of Epheſus, who 


Strabon. Geograph. I. xvii. p. 1189. under the name of Guzel-hiflar, a town of 


79 Joſeph. de Bell. Jud. it. 16. Philoſtrat. 
in Vit. Sophiſt. I. ii. p. 548. Edit. Olear. 

89 Tacit. Annal. iv. 55. I have taken ſome 
pains in conſulting and comparing modern 


travellers, with regard to the fate of thoſe 


eleven cities of Aſia; ſeven or eight are to- 
tally deſtroyed, Hypape; Tralles, Laodicea, 
Ilium, Halicarnaſſus, Miletus, Ephefus, and 
we may add Sardes, Of the remaining 
three, Pergamus is a ſtraggling village of two 


or three thouſand inhabitants. Magneſia, 


ſome conſequence ; and Smyrna, a great city, 
peopled by an hundred thouſand fouls, But 


even at Smyrna while the Franks have main- 


tained commerce, the Turks have ruined 
the arts. 

82 See a very exact and pleaſing deſcription 
of the ruins of Laodicea, in Chandler's Tra- 
vels through Aſia Minor, p- 225, Kc. 

8: Strabo, I. xii. p. 866. He had . 
at Tralles, 
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ſo long diſputed with each other the titular primacy of Afia , The © # A BY: 
capitals of Syria and Egypt held a till ſuperior rank in the empire: W 
Antioch and Alexandria looked down with diſdain on a crowd of 
dependent cities **, and GEN | 2 reluQance, ki the majeſty of 
Rome itſelf. - +, | e oy 7 4 
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capital by the public highways, which. iſſuing a the "ili of 
Rome, traverſed Italy, pervaded the provinces, and were termi- 
nated only by the frontiers of the empire. If we carefully trace 
the diſtance from the wall of Antoninus to Rome, and from thence 
to Jeruſalem, it will be found that the great chain of communi - 
| cation, from the north-weſt. to the ſouth-eaſt point of the empire, 
; was drawn out to the length of four thouſand and eighty Roman 
g miles. The public roads were accurately divided by mile-ſtones, 
and ran in a direct line from one city to another, with very little 
reſpect for the | obſtacles either of nature or private property. 
Mountains were perforated, and bold arches thrown over the broad- 
eſt and moſt rapid ſtreams. The middle part of the road was 
raiſed into a terrace which commanded the adjacent country, con- 
ſiſted of feveral ſtrata of ſand, gravel, and cement, and was 
paved with large ſtones, or in ſome places, near the capital, with 


83 See a Diſſertation of M. de Boze, Mem. III. Rhutupiz or Sandwich 67. IV. The 

de PAcademie, tom. xviii. Ariſtides pro- navigation to Boul 45: V. Rheims 174. 
nounced an oration which is-ftill extant to re- VI. Lyons 330. VII. Milan 324. VIII. 
commend concord to the rival cities. Rome 426. IX. Brundufium 360. X. The 


3+ The inhabitants of Egypt, excluſive of 
Alexandria, amounted to' ſeven millions and 
a half (Joſeph, de Bell. Jud. ii. 16.). Under 
the military government of the Mamalukes, 
Syria was ſuppoſed to contain fixty thouſand 


villages. (Hiftoire de Timur Bec, I. v. c. 20.) 


The following Itinerary may ſerve to 
convey ſome idea of the direction of the road, 


and of the diſtance between the principal 
towns. I. From the wall of Antoninus to 


Vork 222 Roman miles. II. London 227. 


navigation to Dyrrachium 40. XI. Byzan- 
tium 711. XII. Ancyra 283. XIII. Farfus 
301. XIV. Antioch 141. XV. Tyre 252. 


XVI. Jeruſalem 168. In all 4080 Roman, 
or 3740 Engliſh miles. See the Itineraries 


publiſhed by Weſſeling, his annotations ; 
Gale and Stukeley for Britain, and M. Dau- 


ville for Gaul and Italy. 
46 Montfaucon, FAntiquite- Expliqukes 
(tom. iv. p. 2. I. i. c. g.) has deſcribed: the 


bridges of Narni, Alcantara, Naſmes, &c. 
granite; 
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Such was the folid gonſtruction of the Roman highways, 


— — whoſe firmneſs has not entirely yielded to the effort of fiſteen 


Poſts, 


Navigation. 


centuries. They united the ſubjects of the [moſt diſtant provinces 
by an eaſy and familiar intercourſe; but their primary object had 


been to facilitate the marches of the legions ; ; nor was any country 
conſidered as completely ſubdued, till it had been rendered, f in all its 
parts, pervious to the arms and authority of the conqueror. 
The advantage of receiving the earlieſt intelligence, and of con- 
veying their orders, with celerity, induced” the emperors to eſtabliſh, 
ae their extenſive dominions, the regular inſtitution of 
poſts. Houſes were every where erected at the diſtance only of 


five or {ix miles; each of them was conſtantly provided with forty 


horſes, and by the help of theſe telays, it was eaſy to travel an 
hundred miles in a day along the Roman roads *9, 
the poſts was allowed to thoſe who claimed it by an Im- 


perial mandate ; but though originally intended for the public 
ſervice, it was ſometimes indulged to the buſineſs or convenieney 
of private citizens. Nor was the communication of the Roman 
empire leſs free and open by ſea than it was by land. The provinces 
ſurrounded and incloſed the Mediterranean; and Italy, in the ſhape 
of an immenſe promontory, advanced into the midſt of that great 
lake. The coaſts of Italy are, in general, deſtitute of ſafe harbours ; 
but human induſtry had corrected the deficiencies of nature; and 
the artificial port of Ota, in particular, ſituate at the mouth of the 


The uſe of 


27 Bergier Hiſtoire des grands Chemins de 


I'Empire Romain, I. ii. c. 1—28. 

z Procoptus in Hiſt. Arcana, c. 30. Ber- 
gier Hiſt. des grands Chemins, I. iv. Codex 
Theodoſian. I. viii. tit. v. vol. ii. p. 506 
563. with Godefroy's learned commentary. 

89 In the time of Theodoſius, Cæſarius, a 
magiſtrate of high rank, went poſt from An- 
tioch to Conſtantinople, He began his jour- 


ney at night, was in Cappadocia (165 miles 


from Antioch). the enſuing evening,-and ar- 
rived at Conftartinople the fixth day about 
noon. The whole diſtance was 725 Roman, 
or 665 Engliſh miles. See Libanius Orat. 
xxii. and the Itineraria, p. 572—581. 
9e Pliny, though a favourite and a mini- 

ſter, made an apology for granting poſt horſes 
to his wife on the ——_— ——— 1 l. 
X. 121, 122. ö 


5 Tyber, 


63 
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Tyber, and formed by the emperor Claudius, was « uſeful monu- © „ 
ment of Roman gteatneſs :. From this port, Which was only — 
ſixteen miles from the capital, a favourable breeze frequently carried 
veſſels in ſeven days to the columns of Hercules, and in nine or ten, 
to Alexandria in Egypt. | 

| Whatever evils either reaſon or declamition have imputed: to Inprere- 


ment of agri- 
Wen empire, che power of Rome was attended wich ſome be- culture in 


neficial conſequences to mankind; and the ſame freedom of inter- ee 
courſe which extended the vices, diffuſed likewiſe the i improvements, 1 
of ſocial life. In the more remote ages of antiquity, the world was 
unequally divided. The eaſt was in the immemorial poſſeſſion of 
arts and luxury ; whilſf the weſt was inhabited by rude and war- 
like barbarians, » who either diſdained agriculture, or to whom it 


4%. -Aþ 


was\ totally. unknown. Under the protection of an eſtabliſhed 


government, the productions of happier climates, and the induſtry 
of more civilized nations, were gradually introduced into the 
weſtern countries of Europe; v and the natives were encouraged, by 
an open and profitable commerce, to multiply the former, as well 

as to improve the latter. It would be almoſt impoſſible to enu- 
merate all the articles, either of the animal or the vegetable reign, 

which were ſucceſſively imported into Europe, from Afia and 

Egypt” ; but it will not be unworthy of the Ggnity, and much 

leſs of the utility, of ari hiſtorical work, ſlightly to touch on a fe 

of the principal heads. 1. Almoſt all the flowers, the herbs, and Introduction 
the fruits, that grow in our European gardens, are of foreign en- 1888 18 
traction, which, in many caſes, is betrayed even by their names: : 
the apple was a native of Italy, and when the Romans had taſted the 


richer flavour of the apricot, the peach, the omen, the 


4 Berger Hit. des grande Chemins, 7 iv. and Phcenicians n end 3 new arts 
e. 49. and productions into the neighbourhood of 


9? Plin, Hiſt, Natur. xix. 1. Marſcilles and. Gades. 
9 It is not improbable that the Greeks 2h 
9 citron, 
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— do all theſe new fruits the common denomination of apple, diſ- 


criminating them from each other by the additional epithet of their 


country. 2. In the time of Homer, the vine grew wild in the 
iſland of Sicily, and moſt probably in the adjacent continent; but 
it was not improved by the ſkill, nor did it afford a liquor grateful 
to the taſte, of the ſavage inhabitants“. 
terwards, Italy could boaſt, that of the fourſcore moſt generous 
and celebrated wines, more than two-thirds were produced from 
her ſoil 7, 
neſe province of Gaul; but ſo intenſe was the cold to the north of 


The vine. 


the Cevennes, that, in the time of Strabo, it was thought impoſſible: . 
This difficulty, | 


to ripen the grapes in thoſe parts of Gaul “. 
however, was gradually vanquiſhed; and there is ſome. reaſon to 
believe, that the vineyards of Burgundy are as old as the age of the 
Antonines”, 3. The olive, in the weſtern world, followed the pro- 
greſs of peace, of which it was conſidered as the ſymbol, Two cen- 
turies after the foundation of Rome, both Italy and Africa were 
ſtrangers to that uſeful plant; it was naturalized in thoſe countries; 
and at length carried into the heart of Spain and Gaul. The timid 
errors of the ancients, that it required a certain degree of heat, and 
could only flouriſh in the neighbourhood of the ſea, were inſenſibly 
Flax, exploded by induſtry and experience. 4. The cultivation of flax 
was tranſported from Egypt to Gaul, and enriched the whole coun- 
try, however it might impoveriſh the particular lands on which it 
was ſown”, 5. The uſe of artificial graſſes became familiar to the 


The olive. 


citron, and the orange, they contented themſelves with applying 


A thouſand years af- 


The bleſſing was ſoon communicated to the Narboti- 


' 94 See Homer Odyſſ. 1. ix. v. 358. 

95 Plin. Hiſt. Natur. I. xiv. 

96 Strab. Geograph. I. iv. p. 223. The 
intenſe cold of a Gallic winter was almoſt 
proverbia! among the ancients. 

In the beginning of the ivth century, 
the orator Eumenius (Panegyric. Veter. viii. 


6. edit. Delphin.) ſpeaks of the vines in the 


territory of Autun, which. were decayed 


through age, and the firſt plantation of which 


was totally unknown, The Pagus Arebrig- 
nus is ſuppoſed by M. Danville to be the 
diſtrict of Beaune, celebrated, even at preſent, 


for one of the firſt growths of ieder „ 
9 Plin. Hiſt. Natur. I. xv. 


99 Plin, Hiſt. Natur. I. ix. 
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armers both of Italy and the provinces, particularly the Lucerne, 


which derived its name and origin from Media. The aſſured 


ſupply of wholeſome and plentiful food for the cattle during winter, 
multiplied the- number of the flocks and herds, which in their 


turn contributed to the fertility of the foil. To all theſe im- 


provements may be added an aſſiduous attention to mines and 
fiſheries, which, by employing a multitude of laborious hands, 
ſerve to increaſe. the pleaſures of the rich, and the ſubſiſtence of 
the poor. The elegant treatiſe of Columella deſcribes the advanced 

ſtate of the Spaniſh huſbandry, under the reign of Tiberius; and 
it may be obſerved, that thoſe famines which ſo frequently afflicted 
the infant republic, were ſeldom or never experienced by the ex- 
tenſive empire of Rome. The accidental | ſcarcity, in any ſingle 
province, was immediately relieved by the petty of its more fortu- 


nate neighbours. 
Agriculture is the- Galant of manufaQures finte the pro- 


quctions of nature are the materials of art. Under the Roman 
empire, the labour of an' induſtrious and ingenious people was 
variouſly, but inceſſantly employed, in the ſervice of the rich. 
In their dreſs, their table, their houſes, and their furniture, the 
favourites of fortune united every reſinement of conveniency, of 
elegance, and of ſplendour ; whatever could ſooth their pride, or 
gratify their ſenſuality. Such. refinements, under The odious name 
of luxury, have been ſeverely arraigned by the moraliſts of every 


age; and it might perhaps be more conducive to the virtue, as 
well as happineſs, of mankind, if all poſſeſſed the neceſſaries, 


and none the ſuperfluities, of life. But | in the prefent imperfect 
condition of ſociety, luxury, though it may proceed from vice or 
1 ſeems to be the only means that can correct the unequal diſ- 


General 
plenty. 


Arts of 


10⁰ ** the fable Eſſays on Agri- lected all 1 3 the ancients and moderns have 


culture by Mr. Harte, in which he has col- ſaid of lucerne. | : | 
Vox. I. enn a l tribution 
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tribution of property. The diligent mechanic, and the ſkilful. 
artiſt, who have obtained no ſhare in the diviſion of the earth, 
receive a voluntary tax from the poſſeſſors of land ; ; and the latter 
are prompted, by a ſenſe of intereſt, to improve thoſe eſtates, with... 
whoſe produce they may purchaſe additional pleaſures: | | This 
operation, the particular effects of which are felt in every ſociety, 
acted with much more diffuſive energy in the Roman world. The 
provinces would ſoon have been exhauſted of their wealth, if the 
manufactures and commerce of luxury had not inſenſibly reſtored to 
the induſtrious ſubjects, the ſums which were exacted from them by 
the arms and authority of Rome. As long as the circulation was 
confined within the bounds of the empire, it impreſſed the political 
machine with a new degree of activity, and its conſequences, aner - 
times beneficial, could never become pernicious. 5 

But it is no eaſy taſk to confine luxury within the bmi if an 
empire. The moſt remote countries of the ancient world were 
ranſacked to ſupply the pomp and delicacy of Rome. The forelt 
of Scythia afforded ſome valuable furs. Amber was brought Over. 
land from the ſhores of the Baltic to the Danube; and the bar- 
barians were aſtoniſhed at the price which they received in exchange 
for ſo uſeleſs a commodity '*', There was a conſiderable demand 
for Babylonian carpets, = other manufactures of the eaſt ; but 
the moſt important and unpopular branch of foreign trade was 
carried on with Arabia and India. Every year, about -the- time of 
the ſummer ſolſtice, a fleet of an hundred and twenty veſſels failed 
from Myos-hormos, a port of Egypt, on the Red Sea. By the 
periodical affiſtance of the Monſoons, they traverſed the ocean in 
about forty days. The coaſt of Malabar, or the iſland of Ceylon 


10? Tacit. Germania, c. 45. Plin. where it was produced; the coaſt of mo- 
Hiſt. Natur. xxxviii. 11. The latter ob- dern Pruſſia. 
ſeryed, with ſome humour, that even 102. Called Taprobana by the Romans, and 
faſhion had not yet found out the . uſe Screndib by the Arabs. It was diſcovered 
ef amber. Nero ſent a Roman knight, under the reign of Claudius, and gradually 
to purchaſe - great quantities 4 the ſpot, became the principal mart of the eaſt. 
| | was 
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was the uſual term of their navigation. and it was in thote 
markets that the merchants from the more remote countries of 


Afia expected their arrival. The return of the fleet of Egypt was 
fixed ro the months of December or January ; and as ſoon as their 
rich cargo had been tranſported on the backs of camels, from 
the Red Sea to the Nile, and had deſcended that river as far as 
ANGIE it was! poured, without delay, into the capital of the 
empire. The objects of oriental traffic were ſplendid and trifling: 
ſilk, a pound of which was eſteemed not inferior in value to a 
pound of gold“; precious ſtones, among which the pearl claimed 
the firſt rank Aer the diamond; and a variety of aromatics 
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that were conſumed in religious worſhip and the pomp of funerals. 


The labour and riſk of the voyage was rewarded with almoſt in- 
credible profit; but the profit was made upon Roman ſubjects, and a 
few individuals were enriched at the expence of the Public. As the 
natives of Arabia and India were contented with the productions 
and manufactures of their own country, ſilver, on the ſide of the 
Romans, 'was the principal, if not the only inſtrument of com- 
merce. It was a complaint worthy of the gravity of the ſenate, 
that, in che purchaſe of female ornaments, the wealth of the _ 
was irrecoverably given away to foreign and hoſtile nations 


Gold and 
filver. 


The annual loſs is computed, by a writer of an inquiſitive but cen- 


ſorious ans ot at upwards of eight hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling . Such was the ſtyle of diſcontent, brooding over the 


dark Proſpec of approaching _— And yet, if we compare 


05 Plin, Hiſt. Natur, I, vi. Strabo, I. xvii. 

10 Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 224. A filk garment 
was conſidered as an ornament to a Fan, 
but as a diſgrace to a man. 

105 The two great pearl fiſheries were the 


ſame as at preſent, Ormuz and Cape Como- 
place he computes half that ſum ; Qgingen- 


rin. As well as we can compare ancient 
with modern geography, Rome was ſupplied 


K 2 


with diamonds F the mine of Jumelpur, 
in Bengal, which is deſcribed. in the Voyages 
de Tavernier, tom. ii. p. 281. 

. Tacit. Annal. iii. 52. In a ſpeech of 


Tiberius. 


wr Plin, Hiſt, Natur. xii. 18. In another 


ties H. S. for India excluſive of Arabia, 


the 


, 
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the proportion between gold' and ſilver, as it tool in the time or 
Pliny, and as it was fixed in the reign of Conſtantine, we ſhall diſ- 
cover within that period a very conſiderable increaſe 5. There 
is not the leaſt reaſon to ſuppoſe that gold was become more ſcarce z 
it is therefore evident that ſilver was grown more common; that 
whatever might be the amount of the Indian and Arabian exports, 
they were far from exhauſting the wealth of the Roman world; 
and that the produce of the mines e rte e the demands 
of commerce. pw 

Notwithſtanding the propenſity of mankind to exalt the ak 
and to depreciate the preſent, the tranquil and proſperous ſtate of 
the empire was warmly felt, and honeſtly, confeſſed, by the pro- 
vincials as well. as Romans, © They acknowledged that the true 
« principles of ſocial life, laws, agriculture, and ſcience, which had 
“ been firſt invented by the wiſdom of Athens, were now firmly 
i eſtabliſhed by the power of Rome, under whoſe auſpicious 
« influence, the fierceſt barbarians were united by an equal govern» 
« ment and common language. They affirm, that with the im- 
« provement of arts, the human ſpecies was viſihly multiplied. 
« They celebrate the increaſing ſplendour af the cities, the beau- 
« tiful face of the country, cultivated and adorned like an im- 
« menſe garden; and the long feſtival of peace, which was en- 
« joyed by ſo many nations, forgetful of their ancient animoſities, 
« and delivered from the apprehenſion of future danger 1% 9 
Whatever ſuſpicions may be ſuggeſted. by the air of rhetoric and 
declamation, which ſeems to prevail in theſe paſſages, the ſubſtance 
of them is perfectly agreeable to hiſtoric truth. 


we” 


20 The proportion which was 1 to 10, and 19 Among many other paſſages, ſee Pliny, 
122 roſe to 143, the legal regulation of Con- (Hiſt. Natur. iii. 5.) Ariſtides, (de Urbe 
ſtantine. See Arbuthnot's Tables of ancient Roma) and ern (de Anima, L. 30. et 


Coins, c. v. , 
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It vas ſcarcely poſſible that the eyes of contemporaries ue 
diſcover in the public felicity the latent cauſes of decay and cor- 


89 
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Decline of 


ruption. This long peace, and the uniform government of the courage; 
Romans, introduced a ſlow and ſeeret poiſon into the vitals of the 


empire. The minds of men were gradually reduced to the ſame 
level, the fire of genius was extinguiſhed, and even the military 
ſpirit evaporated. The natives of Europe were brave and robuſt. 
Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Illyricum ſupplied the legions with ex- 
cellent ſoldiers, and conſtituted the real ſtrength of the monarchy. 
Their perſonal valour remained, but they no longer poſſeſſed that 


public: courage which is nouriſhed by the love of independence, the 


ſenſe of national honour, the preſence of danger, and the habit of 
command. They received laws and governors from the will of 
their ſovereign, and truſted for their defence to a mercenary army. 
The poſterity of their boldeſt leaders was contented with the rank 
of citizens and ſubjects. The moſt aſpiring ſpirits reſorted to the 
court or ſtandard of the emperors; and the deſerted provinces; de- 
prived of political ſtrength or union, me ſunk i into the r 
indifference of private life. | 

The love of letters, almoſt inſeparable nem peace and re- 
finement, was faſhionable among the ſubjects of Hadrian and 
the Antonines, who were themſelves men of learning and cu- 
riofity. It was diffuſed over the whole extent of their em- 
pire; the moſt northern tribes of Britons had acquired a taſte for 
rhetoric: Homer as well as Virgil were tranſcribed and ſtudied on 
the banks of the Rhine and Danube; and the moſt liberal rewards 


ſought out the fainteſt icmerioge of literary merit. The 
ſciences 


110 e ee Actions _ the pit Po- lies, nd the bert great ecke of philoſophy, 


lemo above eight thouſand pounds for three were/ maintained .at the public expence for 


declamations. See Philoſtrat. I. i. p. 558. the inſtruction of youth. The ſalary of a 
The Antonines founded a ſchool at Athens, philoſopher was ten thouſand drachmæ, be- 
in which profeſſors of ä rhetoric, po- tyeen three and four hundred pounds a year: 

Similar 
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ſciences of phyſic and aſtronomy were ſucceſsfully lee, by the N 


A Breeks; the obſervations of Ptolemy and the writings of Galen are 


Degeneracy. 


Dion. Caſſius, I. Idi. p. 1195. Juvenal 


ſtudied by thoſe who have improved their diſcoveries and corrected 
their errors; but if we except the inimitable Lucian, this, age of 
indolence paſſed away without having produced a ſingle writer of 


original genius, or who excelled in the arts of elegant compoſition. 


The authority of Plato and Ariſtotle, of Zeno and Epicurus, ſtill 
reigned in the ſchools; and their ſyſtems, tranſmitted with blind 
deference from one generation of diſciples to another, precluded 
every generous attempt to exerciſe the powers, or enlarge the limits, 
of the human mind. The beauties of the poets and orators, inſtead 
of kindling a fire like their own, inſpired only cold and ſervile 
imitations: or if any ventured to deviate from thoſe models, they 
deviated at the ſame time from good ſenſe and propriety. On the 
revival of letters, the youthful vigour of the imagination, after a 
long repaſe, national emulation, a new religion, new languages, 
and a new world, called forth the genius of Europe. But the pro- 
vincials of Rome, trained by a uniform artificial foreign education, 
were engaged in a very unequal competition with thoſe bold ancients, 
who, by expreſſing their genuine feelings in their native tongue, 
had already occupied every place of honour. The name of Poet 
was almoſt forgotten ; that of Orator was uſurped by the ſophiſts. 
A cloud of critics, of compilers, of commentators, darkened the face 
of learning, and the decline of genie: Was ſoon n by the 


corruption of taſte. 
The ſublime Longinus, who in ſomewhat a later period, and in 
the court of a Syrian.queen, preſerved the ſpirit of ancient Athens, 


Similar eſtabliſhments were formed in the line betrays his own diſappointment and 
other great cities of the empire. See Lu- envy, is obliged, however, to ſay, 

eian in Eunuch. tom. ii. P. 353 · edit. Reitz. — - Q Juvenes, circumſpicit et agitat vos. g 

Philoſtrat. I. ii. p. 566. Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 21. Materiamque fi Ducis indulgentia quærit. 

8 Satir. vii. 20. 

himſelf, in a moroſe ſatire, which in every —- 

obſerves 
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obſerves and laments this degeneracy af his contemporaries, which © "HA F. 
debaſed their ſentiments, enervated their courage, and depreſſed w——_ 
their talents, © In the ſame manner, ſays he, as ſome children al- 
e ways remain pygmies, whoſe infant limbs have been too cloſely 
« confined ; thus our tender minds, fettered by the prejudices and 
« habits of a juſt ſervitude, are unable to expand themſelves, or to 
« attain that well-proportioned greatneſs which we admire in the 
ancieats ; who living under a popular government, wrote with the 
« ſame freedom as they aQed **';” This diminutive ſtature of 
mankind, if we purſue-the metaphor, was daily ſinking below the 
old ſtandard; and the Roman world was indeed peopled' by a race- 
of pygmies; when the fierce giants of the north broke in, and 
mended the puny: breed. They reſtored a manly ſpirit of freedom; 
and after the revolution of ten centuries, freedom became the happy 


parent of taſte and ſcience; 


I Londin, de Sublim. c. 43. p. 229. edit. moſt guarded caution,” puts them into the 
Toll. Here too we may ſay of Longinus, mouth of a friend; and as far as we can col - 
«« his own example ſtrengthens all his laws. lect fram a corrupted text, makes a ſhew of 2 
Inſtead of propoſing his ſentiments with a refuting them himſelf. 
manly: boldneſs, he infinuates them with the. 
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oQ the Conſtitution of the Roman Empire, in the . of 
the Antonines. | 
CHAP. HE obvious definition of a monarchy ſeems to be that of a. 
3 ſtate, in which a ſingle perſon, by whatſoever name he may 


10000120 be diſtinguiſhed, is intruſted with the execution. of the laws, the 
management of the revenue, and the command, of the army. But | 
unleſs, public liberty is protected by intrepid and vigilant guardians, - © 

the authority of ſo formidable a magiſtrate will ſoon degenerate into 
deſpotiſm. The influence of the clergy, in an age of ſuperſtition, 
might be uſefully employed to aſſert the rights of mankind ; but fo 
intimate is the connexion between the throne and the altar, that the 
banner of the church has very ſeldom been ſeen on the fide of the 
people. A martial nobility and ſtubborn commons, poſſeſſed of 
arms, tenacious of property, and collected into conſtitutional aſſem- 
blies, form the only balance capable of preſerving a free conſtitution 
againſt enterpriſes of an aſpiring prince. | 

1 Every barrier of the Roman conſtitution had been levelled by the 
vaſt ambition of the dictator; every fence had been extirpated by 
the cruel hand of the Triumvir. After the victory of Actium, the 
fate of the Roman world depended on the will of Octavianus, ſur- 
named Cæſar, by his uncle's adoption, and afterwards Auguſtus, 

| by the flattery of the ſenate. The conqueror was at the head of 

| forty-four veteran legions ', conſcious of their own ſtrength, and of 

| the weakneſs of the conſtitution, habituated, during twenty years civil 


{ 0 . Oroſius, vi. 18. 
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war, to every act of blood and violence, and paſſionately devoted C = r. 


to the houſe of Cæſar, from whence alone they had received, and 
expected, the moſt laviſh rewards. The provinces, long oppreſſed 
by the miniſters of the republic, ſighed for the government of a 
fingle perſon, who would be the maſter, not the accomplice, of 
thoſe petty tyrants. 'The people of Rome, viewing, with a ſecret 
pleaſure, the humiliation of the ariſtocracy, demanded only bread 
and public ſhows ; and were ſupphed with both by the liberal hand 
of Auguſtus, The rich and polite Italians, who had almoſt univer- 
fally embraced the philoſophy of Epicurus, enjoyed the preſent 
bleſſings of eaſe and tranquillity, and ſuffered not the pleaſing dream 
to be interrupted by the memory of their old tumultuous freedom. 
With its power, the ſenate had loſt its dignity ; many of the moſt 
noble families were extin&t, The republicans of ſpirit and ability 
had periſhed in the field of battle, or in the proſeription. The door 
of the aſſembly had been deſignedly left open, for a mixed multi- 
tude of more than a thouſand perſons, who reflected diſgrace upon 
their rank, inſtead of deriving honour from it *. 

The reformation of the ſenate, was one of the firſt ſteps in which = — 1 
Auguſtus laid aſide the tyrant, and profeſſed himſelf the father of 
his country. He was elected cenſor; and, in concert with his 
faithful Agrippa, he examined the lift of the ſerators, expelled a 
few members, whoſe vices or whoſe obſtinacy required a public 
example, perſuaded near two hundred to prevent the ſhame of an 
expulſion by a voluntary retreat, raiſed the qualification of a ſena- 
tor to about ten thouſand pounds, created 'a ſufficient number of 
Patrician families, and accepted for himſelf, the honourable title 

of Prince of the Senate, which had always been beſtowed, by the 
cenſors, on the citizen the moſt eminent for his honours and ſervices *. 


* Julius Cæſar introduced ſoldiers, ſtran · became ſtill more ſcandalous after his death. 
gero, and half-barbarians, into the ſenate Dion Caſſtus, I. iii. p. 693. Suetonius 
(Sueton. in Cæſar. c. 77. 80.). The abuſe in Auguſt. c. 55. 
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But whilſt he thus reſtored, the dignity, he deſtroyed the inde» 
pendence of the ſenate. The principles of a free conſtitution 
are irrecoverably loſt, when the legiſlative power is nominated by 


* 


the executive. * | 

Before an aſſembly thus bd and prepared, Auguſtus pro- 
nounced a ſtudied oration, which diſplayed his patriotiſm, and 
diſguiſed his ambition. He lamented, yet excuſed, his paſt 
« conduct. Filial piety had required at his hands the revenge of 
6 his father's murder; the humanity of his own nature had ſome- 
e times given way to the ſtern laws of neceſſity, and to a forced 
* connexion with two unworthy colleagues: as long as Antony 
« lived, the republic forbade him to abandon her to a degenerate 
* Roman, and a barbarian queen. He was now at liberty to 
% ſatisfy his duty and his inclination, He ſolemnly reſtored the 
& ſenate and people to all their ancient rights; and wiſhed only to 
„ mingle with the crowd of his fellow-citizens, 1700 to ſhare the 
% bleſſings which he had obtained for his country *. 

It would require the pen of Tacitus (if Tacitus had aſſiſted at 
this aſſembly) to deſcribe the various emotions of the ſenate ; thoſe 
that were ſuppreſſed, and thoſe that were affected. It was danger- 
ous to truſt the ſincerity of Auguſtus; to ſeem to diſtruſt it, was ſtill 
more dangerous. The reſpective advantages of monarchy and a 
republic have often divided ſpeculative inquirers; the preſent great- 
neſs of the Roman ſtate, the corruption of manners, and the licence 
of the ſoldiers, ſupplied new arguments to the advocates of mo- 
narchy ; and theſe general views of government were again warped 
by the hopes and fears of each individual. Amidſt this confuſion 
of ſentiments, the anſwer of the ſenate was unanimous and deciſive. 
They refuſed to accept the reſignation of Auguſtus ;. they conjured 


+ Dion (1. liii. p. 698.) gives us a prolix have borrowed from Suetonius and Tacitus ' 
and bombaſt ſpeech on this great occaſion, I the general language of Augultus, | " 


him 
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him not to deſert: tho republic.” which he had ſaved. | After a de- 
cent reſiſtance,. the crafty tyrant ſubmitted to the orders of the 
ſenate; and conſented to receive the government of the provinces, 
and the general command of the Roman armies, under the well- 
known names of PRocoNSUL and IMPERATOR *, But he would 
receive them only for ten years. Even before the expiration of 


that period, he - hoped that the wounds of civil diſcord would 
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be completely healed, and that the republic, reſtoręd to its priſtine 


health and vigour, would no longer require the dangerous inter- 
poſition of ſo extraordinary a magiſtrate. The memory of this 
comedy, repeated ſeveral times during the life of Auguſtus, was 
preſerved to the laſt ages of the empire, by the peculiar pomp with 
which the bine, monarchs of Rome always ſolemnized the tenth 
years of their reign *. 

Without any violation of the principles of the conſtitution, the 
general of the Roman armies might receive and exerciſe an au- 
thority almoſt deſpotic over the ſoldiers, the enemies, and the 
ſubjects of the republic. With regard to the ſoldiers, the jealouſy 
of freedom had, even from the earlieſt ages of Rome, given way to 


the hopes of conqueſt, and a juſt ſenſe of military diſcipline. The 
diQtator, or conſul, had a right to command the ſervice of the 
Roman youth ; and to puniſh an obſtinate or cowardly diſobedience 
by the moſt ſevere and ignominious penalties, by ſtriking the 
offender out of the liſt of citizens, by confiſcating his property, 
and by ſelling his perſon into ſlavery 7, The moſt facred rights of 
freedom, confirmed by the Porcian and Sempronian laws, were 


5 Imperator (from which we have derived emperors aſſumed it in that ſenſe, they placed 
Emperor) ſignified under the republic no it after their name, and marked how often 
more than general, and was emphatically be- they had taken it. 
ſtowed by the ſoldiers, when on the field of Dion, 1. liii. p. 703, &c. 
battle they proclaimed their victorious leader 7 Livy Epitom. 1. xiv. Valer, Maxim. vi. 3. 
worthy of that title. When the Roman 51 


L 2 ſuſpendcd 


Power of the 


Roman ge- 
nerals. 
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ſuſpended by the military engagement. In his camp the ge- 


dition was not confined by any forms of trial, or rules of pro- 
ceeding, and the execution of the ſentence was immediate and with- 
out appeal. The choice of the enemies of Rome was regularly 
decided by the legiſlative authority. The moſt important reſolu- 
tions of peace and war were ſeriouſly debated in the ſenate, and 
ſolemnly ratified by the people. But when the arms of the legions 
were carried to a great diftance from Italy, the generals afſumed the 
liberty of directing them againſt whatever people, and in what- 
ever manner, they judged moſt advantageous for the public ſervice; 
It was from the ſucceſs, not from the juſtice, of their enterpriſes, 
that they expected the honours of a triumph. In the uſe of victory, 
eſpecially after they were no longer controlled by the commiſſioners 
of the ſenate, they exerciſed the moſt unbounded deſpotiſm. When 
Pompey commanded in the eaft, he rewarded his ſoldiers and 
allies, dethroned princes, divided kingdoms, founded colonies, and 
diſtributed the treaſures of Mithridates. On his return to-Rome, 
he obtained, by a ſingle act of the ſenate and people, the univerſal 
ratification of all his proceedings ?. Such was the power over the 
ſoldiers, and over the enemies of Rome, which was either granted 
to, or aſſumed by, the generals of the republic. They were, .at 


the ſame time, the governors, or rather monarchs, of the conquered 


provinces, united the civil with the military character, adminiſtered 


s See in the vilith book of Livy, the con- guſtus. Among the extraordinary acts of 
duct of Manlius Torquatus and Papirius Cur- power executed by the former, we may re- 
ſor. They violated the laws of nature and mark the foundation of twenty-nine cities, 
humanity, but they aſſerted thoſe of military and the diſtribution of three or four mil- 
diſcipline ; and the people, who abhorred the lions ſterling to his troops. The ratification 
action, was obliged to reſpect the principle. of his acts met with ſome oppoſition and de- 

9 By the laviſh but unconſtrained ſuffrages lays in the ſenate. See Plutarch, Appian, 
of the people, Pompey had obtained a mili- Dion Caſſius, and the firſt book of the epiſ— 
tary command ſcarcely inferior to that of Au- tles to Atticus. | 


Juſtice 
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juſtice as well as the Chances, and exerciſed both the executive and 


legiſlative power of the ſtate. 
From what has been already obſerved in the firſt chapter of this 


work, ſome notion may be formed of the armies and provinces 


thus intruſted to the ruling hand of Auguſtus. But as it was im- 


poſſible that he could perſonally command the legions of ſo many 


diſtant frontiers, he was indulged by the ſenate, as Pompey had 


already been, in the permiſſion of devolving the execution of his 
great office on a ſufficient number of lieutenants. In rank and 
authority theſe officers ſeemed not inferior to the ancient proconſuls ; 
but their ſtation was dependent and precarious. They received and 
held their commiſſions at the will of a ſuperior, to whoſe auſpicious 
influence the merit of their actions was legally attributed. They 
were the repreſentatives of the emperor. The emperor alone was 
the general of the republic, and his juriſdiction, civil as well as 
military, extended over all the conqueſts of Rome. It was ſome 
ſatisfaction, however, to the ſenate, that he always delegated his 
power to the members of their body. The Imperial lieutenants 
were of conſular or prætorian dignity; the legions were com- 


manded by ſenators, and the præfecture of Egypt was the only im 


portant truſt committed to a Roman Knight. 

Within fix days after Auguſtus had been compelled to accept fo 
very liberal a grant, he reſolved to gratify the paide of the ſenate 
by an eaſy facrifice, He repreſented to them, that they had en- 


larged his powers, even beyond that degree which might be 
required by the melancholy condition of the times. 'They had not 
permitted him to refuſe the laborious command of the armies and 


Under the commonwealth, a triumph and religion, the triumph was reſerved to the 
could only be claimed by the general, who emperor, and his moſt ſucceſsful lieutenants 
was authoriſed to take the Auſpices in the were ſatisfied with ſome marks of diſtinction, 
name of the people. By an exact conſe- which, under the name of triumphal ho- 
quence drawn from this principle of policy nours, were inyented in their favour. 


the 
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0 5A P. - the frontiers ; but he muſt inſiſt on being allowed to reſtore the 


ore peaceful and ſecure provinces, to the mild adminiſtration of 
the civil magiſtrate. In the diviſion of the provinces, Auguſtus 
provided for his own power, and for the dignity of the republic. 
The proconſuls of the ſenate, particularly thoſe of Aſia, Greece, 
and Africa, enjoyed a more honourable character than the lieute- 
* nants of the emperor, who commanded in Gaul or Syria. The 
former were attended by lictors, the latter by ſoldiers. A law was 
paſſed, that wherever the emperor was preſent, his extraordinary 
commiſſion ſhould ſuperſede the ordinary juriſdiction of the governor, 
a cuſtom was introduced, that the new conqueſts belonged to the 
Imperial portion, and it was ſoon diſcovered, that the authority of 
the Prince, the favourite epithet of Auguſtus, was the ſame in every 
part of the empire. 7-42} 
The former In return for this imaginary conceſſion, Auguſtus obtained an 


. nis important privilege, which rendered him maſter of Rome and 
command, Italy. By a dangerous exception to the ancient maxims, he was 
and guards | 


in Rome authorized to preſerve his military command, ſupported by a 

oat numerous body of guards, even in time of peace, and in the heart 
of the capital, His command, indeed, was confined to thoſe citi- 
zens who were engaged in the ſervice by the military oath ; but 
ſuch was the propenſity of the Romans to ſervitude, that the oath 
was voluntarily taken by the magiſtrates, the ſenators, and the 
equeſtrian order, till the homage of flattery was inſenſibly converted 
into an annual and ſolemn proteſtation of fidelity. 


Conſularand Although Auguſtus conſidered a military force, as the firmeſt 
tnbunitian foundation, he wiſely rejected it, as a very odious inſtrument, of 


| powers. 
| government. It was more agreeable to his temper, as well as to his 
| policy, to reign under the venerable names of ancient magiſtracy, 9 
| and artfully to collect, in his own perſon, all the ſcattered rays of : 
| 


: civil juriſdiction, With this view he permitted the ſenate to con- 
| {> fer 
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bunitian offices, which were, in the ſame manner, continued to 


all his ſucceſſors. The conſuls had ſucceeded to the kings of Rome, 
and repreſented the dignity of the ſtate. They ſuperintended the 
ceremonies of religion, levied and commanded the legions, gave 
audience to foreign ambaſſadors, and preſided in the aſſemblies 
both of the ſenate and people. The general control of the finances 
was intruſted to their care, and though they ſeldom had leiſure to 
adminiſter juſtice in perſon, they were conſidered as the ſupreme 


guardians of law, equity, and the public peace. Such was their 


ordinary juriſdiction; but whenever the ſenate empowered the firſt 
magiſtrate to conſult the ſafety of the commonwealth, he was raiſed 
by that. degree above the laws, and "exerciſed, in the defence of 


liberty, a temporary deſpotiſm *?. 


was, in. every reſpect, different from that of the conſuls. 
appearance of the former was modeſt and humble; but their perſons 


The character of the tribunes- 
The 


were ſacred and inviolable. T heir force was ſuited rather for op- 


poſition than for action. 


whole machine of government. 


They were inſtituted to defend the 


oppreſſed, to pardon offences, to arraign the enemies of the people, 
and when they judged it neceſſary, to ſtop, by a ſingle word, the 


As long as the republic ſub- 


ſiſted, the dangerous influence, which either the, conſul or the 


tribune might derive from their reſpective juriſdiction, was di- 


11 Cicero (de- Legibus, iii. 3.) gives the 
conſular office the name of Regia poteftas : 
and Polybius (I. vi. c. 3.) obſerves three pow- 
ers in the Roman conſtitution, The monar- 
chical was repreſented and exerciſed by the 
Conſuls. 

12 As the tribunitian power (diſtin from 
the annual office) was firſt invented for the 
diftator Cæſar (Dion, I. xliv. p. 384.), we 
may eaſily conceive, that it was given as a 
reward for having fo nobly aſſerted, by arms, 


4 


the ſacred rights of the tribunes:and people. 


See his own Commentaries, de Bell. Civil. 1. i. 


*3 Auguſtus exerciſed. nine annual conſul- 
He then moſt 
artfully refuſed that magiſtracy as well as the 
dictatorſhip, abſented hunſelf from Rome, 


ſhips without. interruption. 


and waited till the fatal effects of tumult and 
faction forced the ſenate to inveſt him with a 


' perpetual conſulſhip. Auguſtus, as well as 
his ſucceſſors, affected, 2. ria] to le ſo 


invidious a title. 


miniſhed 
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miniſhed by ſeveral important reſtrictions. Their authority expired 
with the year in which they were elected; the former office was di- 
vided between two, the latter among ten perſons ; and, as both in 
their private and public intereſt they were averſe to each other, their 
mutual conflicts contributed, for the moſt part, to ſtrengthen rather 
than to deſtroy the balance of the conſtitution. But when the con- 
ſular and tribunitian powers were united, when they were veſted 
for life in a ſingle perſon, when the general of the army was, at the 
ſame time, the miniſter of the ſenate and the repreſentative of -the 
Roman people, it was impoſſible to reſiſt the exerciſe, nor was it eaſy 
to define the limits, of his imperial prerogative, 

To theſe accumulated honours, the policy of Auguſtus ſoon added 
the ſplendid as well as important dignities of ſupreme pontiff, and 
of cenſor. By the former he acquired the management of the 
religion, and by the latter a legal inſpection over the manners and 
fortunes, of the Roman people. If ſo many diſtinct and independ- 
ent powers did not exactly unite with each other, the complaiſance 
of the ſenate was prepared to' ſupply every deficiency by the moſt 
ample and extraordinary conceſſions. The emperors, as the firſt 
miniſters of the republic, were exempted from the obligation and 
penalty of many inconvenient laws: they were authorized to con- 
voke the ſenate, to make ſeveral motions in the ſame day, to recom- 
mend candidates for the honours of the ſtate, to enlarge the bounds 
of the city, to employ the revenue at their diſcretion, to declare 
peace and war, to ratify treaties; and by a moſt comprehenſive 
clauſe, they were empowered to execute whatſoever they ſhould 
judge advantageous to the empire, and agreeable to the majeſty of 
things private or public, human or divine“. 


74 See a fragment of a Decree of the Se- Augnſtus, Tiberius, and Claudius. This 
nate, conferring on the emperor Veſpaſian, curious and important monument is publiſhed 
all the powers granted to his predeceſſors, in Gruter's Inſcriptions, No. ccxlii. 


5 : | When 


| 8 


When all the various powers of executive government were © HA FP. 


committed to the Imperial magiſtrate, the ordinary magiſtrates of The want 
the commonwealth languiſhed in obſcurity, without vigour, and trates. 
almoſt without buſineſs. The names and forms of the ancient 
adminiſtration were preſerved by Auguſtus with the moſt anxious 
care. The uſual number of conſuls, prztors, and tribunes as were 

annually inveſted with theic reſpective enſigus of office, and con- 

tinued to diſcharge ſome of their leaſt important functions. Thoſe 

honours ſtill attracted the vain ambition of the Romans, and the 

emperors themſelves, though inveſted for life with the powers of the ; 
conſulſhip, frequently aſpired to the title of that annual dignity, 

which they condeſcended to ſhare with the moſt illuſtrious of their 

fellow- citizens. In the election of theſe magiſtrates, the people, 

during the reign -o Auguſtus, were Permitted to expoſe all the in- 
conveniencies of a wild democracy. That artful prince, inſtead of 
diſcovering the leaſt ſymptom of impatience, humbly ſolicited their 

ſuffrages for himſelf or his friends, and ſcrupulouſly practiſed all 

the duties of an ordinary candidate. But we may venture to 

aſcribe to his councils, the firſt macs of the ſucceeding reign, by 


which the elections were transferred to the ſenate * The aſ- 
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is Two conſuls were created on the Ca- | 


lends of January; but in the courſe of the 
year others were ſubſtituted in their places, 


till the annual number ſeems to have amount- 


ed to no leſs than twelve. The prætors were 


uſually fixteen or eighteen (Lipſius in Excurſ. 


D. ad Tacit. Annal. I. i.). I have not men- 
tioned: the ÆEdiles or Quæſtors. 
the 
to any farm of government. 
Nero, the tribunes legally poſſeſſed the right 


of interceſſion, though it might be dangerous 


to exerciſe it (Tacit. Annal. xvi. 26.). In tres vanſlata ſunt. Tacit. Annal. i. 15. 


the time of Trajan, it was doubtful Whether 


che tribuneſhip was an office or a name (Plin. 


Epiſt. i. 23.) 


16 The tyrants themſelves were ambitious i 


Vol. I. 


Officers of 
police or revenue eaſily adapt themſelves 
In the time of 


1 the confulſhip. Thea virtuous princes were 
moderate in the purſuit, and exact in the diſ- 
charge of it. Trajan revived the ancient 


oath, and ſwore before the conſul's tribunal, 


that he would pine the laws rs Pane- 


eyne. c. 64.) 


7 .Quoties M tuum Comirii Miba. 
ſer, Tribus cum candidatis ſuis circuibat : 
ſupplicubatque more ſolemni. Ferebat et ipſe 
ſuflragium'. in tribubus, ut unus e populo. 
Suetonius in Auguſt. c. 56. 

Tum primum Comitia e campo ad pa- 
Th 
word primum ſeems to allude to ſome n 


and unſucceſeful efforts, Which wers made to- 


wards reſtoring them to the people. 


M ſemblies 
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11. P. ſemblies of the people were for ever aboliſhed, and the emperors 


—— verre delivered from a dangerous multitude, who, without reſtoring 
liberty, might have diſturbed, and perhaps endangered. the eſtabliſh- 
ed government. 

The ſenate, By declaring themſelves the protectors of the people, Marius and 


Cæſar had ſubverted the conſtitution of their country. But as ſoon 
as the ſenate had been humbled and diſarmed, ſuch an aſſembly, con- 


ſiſting of five or ſix hundred perſons, was found a much more tracta- 
ble and uſeful inſtrument of dominion. It was on the dignity of 
the ſenate, that Auguſtus and his ſucceſſors founded their new em- 
pire ; and they affected, on every occaſion, to adopt the language 
and principles of Patricians. In the adminiſtration of their, own 
powers, they frequently conſulted the great national council, and 
Seemed to refer to its deciſion the moſt 1 important concerns. of peace | | 
and war. Rome, Italy, and the internal provinces were ſubje& to ] 
the immediate juriſdiction of the ſenate. With regard to civil ob- | 


jects, it was the ſupreme court of appeal; with regard to criminal 
matters, a tribunal, conſtituted for the trial of all offences that were 
committed by men in any public ſtation, or that affected the peace 
and majeſty of the Roman people. The exerciſe of the judicial 
power became the moſt frequent and ſerious occupation of the ſenate; 
and the important cauſes that were pleaded before them, afforded 
a laſt refuge to the ſpirit of ancient eloquence. As a council of 
ſtate, and as a court of juſtice, the ſenate poſſeſſed very conſiderable 
prerogatives; but in its legiſlative capacity, in which it was dup» 
poſed virtually to repreſent the people, the rights of ſovereignty : 
were acknowledged to reſide in that aſſembly. Every power was 
derived from their authority, every law was ratified by their ſanc- 
tion. Their regular meetings were held on three ſtated days in 
every month, the Calends, the Nones, and the Ides, The de- 


bates were conducted with decent freedom; and the emperors 
| themſelves, 
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themſelves, who gloried in the win of OT * voted, and 
divided with their equalss. 
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To reſume, in a few words, than of the Imperial govern- General idea 


of the Impe- 


ment; as it was inſtituted by Auguſtus, and maintained by thoſe rial ſy dem. 


princes who underſtood their own intereſt and that of the people, 


it may be defined an abſolute monarchy diſguiſed by the forms of a 


commonwealth. The maſters of the Roman world ſurrounded their 
throne with darkneſs, concealed their irreſiſtible ſtrength, and-hum- 
bly profeſſed themſelves the accountable miniſters of the ſenate, 
whoſe ſupreme decrees they dictated and obeyed ”, 

The face of the court correſponded with the forms of the PSY 
ſtration. The emperors, if we except thoſe tyrants -whoſe capricious 
folly violated every law of nature and deceney, diſdained that pomp 
and ceremony which might offend their countrymen, but could 
add nothing to their real power. In all the offices of life, they af- 
fected to confound themſelves with their ſubjects, and maintained 
with them an equal intercourſe of viſits and entertainments. | Their 
habit, their palace, their table, were ſuited only to the rank of an 
opulent ſenator. Their family, however numerous or ſplendid, 
was compoſed entirely of their domeſtie ſlaves and freedmen . 
Auguſtus or Trajan would have bluſhed at employing the meaneſt 
of the Romans in thoſe menial offices, which, in the houſehold and 
bedchamber of a limited monarch, are his — Plcited by the 
proudeſt nobles of Britain, 


tom, xix. xxi. XXIV. xxv. Yi 
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"9 Dion Caſſius 0. li. p. 7627100 has 4 


given a very looſe and partial ſketch of the 
Imperial ſyſtem. To illuſtrate and often to 


correct him, I have meditated Tacitus, exa- 


mined Suetonius, and conſulted - the follow- 
ing moderns: the Abbes de la Bleterie, in the 
Memoires de Academie des Inſcriptions. 


Republique Romaine, tom. i. p. 255275. 
Two Diſſertations of Noodt and Gronovius, 


Beaufort 


de lige Regia; printed at Leyden, in the year 
1731. Gravina defmperio Romano, p. 479 
— $544 of his Opuſcula. Maffei Verona Illuſ- 
trata, p. i. ꝓ. 2455 &c. 

„ A weak prince will always be governed 
by his 1 e The power of ſlaves aggra- 
vnted the ſhame of the Romans; ; and the ſe- 
nate paid court to a Pallas or a Narciſſus. 
There is a chance that a modern favourite 
may be a gentleman. 


M 2 The 


Court of the 
emperors. 
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Deification. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALT. 


The deiſication of the emperors is the only inſtance” in 
which they departed from their accuſtomed prudence and mo- 
deſty. The Aſiatic Greeks were the firſt inventors, the ſuc- 
ceſſors of Alexander the firſt objects, of this ſervile and im- 
pious mode of adulation. It was eaſily transferred from the kings 
10 the governors of Aſia; and the Roman magiſtrates very fre- 
quently were adored as provincial deities, with the pomp of altars 
and temples, of feſtivals and ſacrifices **. It was natural that the 
emperors ſhould not refuſe what the proconſuls had accepted, and 
the divine honours which both the one and the other received 
from the provinces, atteſted rather the deſpotiſm than the ſer- 
vitude of Rome. But the conquerors ſoon imitated the vanquiſhed - 
nations in the arts of flattery ; and the imperious ſpirit of the firſt 
Cæſar too eaſily conſented to aſſume, during his life-time, a place 
among the tutelar deities of Rome. The milder temper of his 
ſucceſſor declined ſo dangerous an ambition, which was never after- 
wards revived, except by the madneſs of Caligula and Domitian. 
Auguſtus permitted indeed ſome of the provincial cities to erect tem- 
ples to his honour, on condition that they ſhould aſſociate the wor- 
ſhip of Rome with that of the ſovereign; he tolerated private 
ſuperſtition, of which he might be the obje&** ; but he contented 
himſelf with being revered by the ſenate and people in his human 
character, and wiſely left to his ſueceſſor, the care of his public 
deification, A regular cuſtom was introduced, that on the deceaſe 
of every emperor who had neither lived nor died like a tyrant, the 
ſenate by a ſolemn decree ſhould place him in the number of the 


2: See & treatiſe of Vandale de Con- 


ſecratione Principum. It would be eaſier 
for me to copy, than it has been to 
verify, the quotations of that learned 


Dutchman. 
*2 See a diſſertation of the Abb? Mon- 


gault in the firſt volume of the Academy 
of Infcriptions. 

* Jurandaſque tuum per nomen ponimus 
eras, ſays Horace to the emperor himſelf, 
and Horace was well acquainted with the 
court of Auguſtus, 6 

gods: 


o r THE: / ROMAN EMPIRE. | 8; 


gods: and the ceremonies of bio ApothedGs were blended with © 1 4 P. 
thoſe of his funeral. This legal, and as it ſhould ſeem, injudicious w—— 
profanation;; ſo--abhorrent * our ſtricter principles, was received 

with a very faint murmur , by the eaſy nature of Polytheiſm; 3 

but it was received as an inſtitution, not. of religion but of policy. 

We ſhould diſgrace the virtues of the Antonines, by comparing 

them with the vices of ercules or Jupiter. Even the character of 

Cæſar or Auguſtus were far ſuperior to thoſe of the popular deities. 

But it was the misfortune of the former to live in an enlightened 

age, .and their actions were too faithfully recorded to admit of 

ſuch a mixture of fable and myſtery, as the devotion of the vulgar 
requires. As ſoon as their divinity was eſtabliſhed by law, it ſunk 

into oblivion, without contributing either to their own fame, ar to 

the dignity of ſucceeding princes. 

In the conſideration of the Imperial government, we "wank fre- Titles of 4 
quently mentioned the artful founder, under his well-known title —_ | 
of Auguſtus, which was not however conferred upon him, till the 
edifice was almoſt completed. The obſcure name of Oftavianus, 
he derived from a mean family, in the little town of Aricia. It 
was ſtained with the blood of the proſcription: and he was deſir- 
ous, had it been poſſible, to eraſe all memory of his former life. 

The illuſtrious ſurname of Cæſar, he had aſſumed, as the adopted 
ſon of the dictator; but he had too much good ſenſe} either to hope 
to be confounded, or to wiſh to be compared, with that extraordi- 
nary man. It was propoſed in the ſenate, to dignify their miniſter 
with a new appellation; and after a very ſerious diſcuſſion, that 
of Auguſtus was choſen among ſeveral others, as being the moſt 
expreſſive of the character of peace and ſanctity, which he uni- 


24 See Cicero in Philippic. i. 6. Julian of Lucan, but it is a patriotic, rather than 
in Czfaribus. Inque Dem templis jurabit a devout indignation. 
Roma per n is the indignant expreſſion 
formly 
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formly affected **. Augufur was therefore à perſbnal, Ces u 
w=—— family diſtinction. The former ſliould naturally have expired wich 


the prince, on whom it was beſtowed ; and however the latter as 
diffuſed by adoption and female alliance, Nero was the laſt prince 


who could alledge any hereditary claim to the honours of the Julian i 


line. But, at the time of his death, the practice of a century had 
inſeparably connected thoſe appellations with the Imperial dignity, | 
and they have- been preſerved by a long ſuccefſion of emperors, 
Romans, Greeks, Franks, and Germans, from the fall of the re- 
public to the preſent time. A diſtinction was, however, ſoon intro- 
duced, The facred title of Auguſtus was always reſerved for the 
monarch, whilſt the name of Cæſar was more freely communicated | 
to his relations; and, from the reign of Hadrian, at leaſt, was ap- 
propriated to the ſecond perſon in the ſtate, who was as conſidered as 


the preſumptive heir of the empire. 

The tender reſpect of Auguſtus for a free conſtitution which he 
had deſtroyed, can only be explained by an attentive conſideration 
of the character of that ſubtle tyrant. A cool head, an unfeeling 
heart, and a cowardly diſpoſition, prompted him, at the age of 
nineteen, to aſſume the maſk of hypocriſy, which he never after- 
wards laid aſide. With the ſame hand, and probably with the ſame 
temper, he ſigned the proſcription of Cicero, and the pardon of 
Cinna. His virtues, and even his vices, were artificial z and 


according to the various dictates of his intereſt, he was at firſt the 


enemy, and at laſt the father, of the Roman world“. When he 
framed the artful ſyſtem of the Imperial authority, his moderation 


Dion Caſſius, I. liii. p. 710, with the 
curious annotations of Reymar. 


26 As Octavianus advanced to the banquet 


of the Cæſars, his colour changed like that 
of the camelion; pale at firſt, then red, af- 


terwards black, he at laſt aſſumed the mild 


livery of Venus and the Graces (Cæſares, p. 
| | * 


zog.). This image employed by Julian, in 
his ingenious fiction, is juſt and elegant; but 
when he conſiders this change of character 
as real, and aſcribes it to the power of phi- 
loſophy ; he does too much honour to phi- 
Wa, and to Octavianus. £0 


* 


Was 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE: BY 


was inſpired by his fears. He wiſhed to deecive. the people by. © * ., 
an image of civil A and the armies. 70 an image of civil. 

government. 19 | 

I. The death of Ceſar was ever before his eyes. He had laviſhed — 4a 
wealth and honours on his adherents ; but the moſt favoured friends People. 
of his uncle were in the number of the conſpirators. The fidelity 
of the legions might defend his authority againſt open rebellion; but 
their vigilance could not ſecure his perſon from the dagger of a deter- 
mined republican; and the Romans who revered the memory of 
Brutus, would applaud the imitation of his virtue. Cæſar had 
provoked his fate, as much by the oſtentation of his power, as by 
his power itſelf. The conſul or the' tribune might have reigned in 
peace. The title of King had armed the Romans againſt his life. 
Auguſtus was ſenſible that mankind is governed by names; nor was 
he deceived in his expectation, that the ſenate and people would 
ſubmit to ſlavery, provided they were reſpectfully aſſured, that they 
ſtill enjoyed their ancient freedom. A feeble ſenate and enervated 
people cheerfully acquieſced in the Pleaſing illuſſon, as long as it 
was ſupported by the virtue, or by even the prudence, of the ſuc- 
ceſſors of Auguſtus, It was a motive of ſelf-preſervation, not a prin- 
ciple of liberty, that animated the eonſpirators againft Caligula, Nero, 
and Domitian, They attacked the perſon of the tyrant, without 
aiming their blow at the authority of the emperor. » _ 

There appears, indeed, one memorable occaſion, in which the Attempt of 

Je HF e TY , the ſenate 

ſenate, after ſeventy years of patience, made an ineffectual attempt after the 
to reaſſume its long forgotten rights. When the throne. was va» * 
cant by the murder of Caligula, the conſuls convoked that aſſembly 
in the Capitol, condemned the memory of the Cæſars, gave the 


ache Hauer to the few cohorts who falnily adhered to their 


27 Two is 95 often the eſtabliſhment of N the character of Brutus as a . 
nen the emperor Marcus Antoninus fect model of Roman virtue. 
ſtandard, 
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CHAP. ſtandard, and during eight and forty hours acted as the det“ 
ent chiefs of a free commonwealth, But while they deliberated: 
the Prætorian guards had reſolved, The ſtupid Claudius, brother: 
of Germanicus, was already in their camp, inveſted with the Im- 
perial purple, and prepared to ſupport his election by arms. The 
dream of liberty was at an end; and the ſenate awoke to all the 
* horrors of inevitable ſervitude. | Deſerted by the people, and threat- 
ened by a military force, that feeble aſſembly was compelled to ratify / 
the choice of the Prætorians, and to embrace the benefit of an 
amneſty, which Claudius had the prudence to offer, and the gene- 
roſity to obſerve **. | | . | 
Image of go- II. The inltence of the armies. inſpired Auguſtus with fears of 
vernment for 
the armies, a ſtill more alarming nature. The deſpair of the citizens could 
only attempt, what the power of the ſoldiers was, at any time, able 
to execute, How precarious was his own authority over men whom 
he had taught to violate every ſocial duty ! He had heard their 
- ia ſeditious clamours ; he dreaded their calmer. moments of reflection. 
Wi. | One revolution had been purchaſed by immenſe rewards ; but a 
1 ſecond revolution might double thoſe rewards. The troops pro- 
44 | felled the fondeſt attachment to the houſe of Cæſar; but the at- 
tachments of the multitude are capricious and inconſtant. Au- 
| guſtus ſummoned to his aid, whatever remained in thoſe fierce: 
| | minds, of Roman prejudices ; enforced. the rigour of diſcipline by : 
* the ſanction of law; and interpoſing the majeſty of the ſenate, be- 


tween the emperor and the army, boldly claimed their allegiance, | 
as the firſt magiſtrate of the republic *?, . | 155 


— JS * 3 = = 
— 


23 It is much to be regretted, chat we have of diſcipline. After che civil wars, ke drop- 
loſt the part of Tacitus, which treated of that ped the endearing name of F ellow- Soldier, 
tranſaction. We are forced to content our- and called them only Soldiers (Sueton. in 
ſelves with the popular rumors of Joſephus, Auguſt. c. 25. ). See the uſe Tiberius made 
and the imperfect hints of Dion and Sue- of the ſenate in the mutiny of the Pannonian 
tonius. | legions (Tucit. Annal. mo | | 


29 Auguſtus reſtored the ancient ſeverity 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE: 


During a long period of two hundred and twenty years, from 
che eſtabliſhment of this artful ſyſtem to the death of Commodus, 
the dangers inherent. to a military government were, in a great 
meaſure, ſuſpended. The ſoldiers were ſeldom rouſed to. that 
fatal ſenſe of their own ſtrength, and of the weakneſs of the civil 
authority, which was, before and afterwards, productive of ſuch 
dreadful calamities. Caligula and Domitian were aſſaſſinated in 
their palace by their own domeſtics : the convulſions which agitated 


Rome on the death of the former, were confined to the walls of the 
city. But Nero involved the whole empire in his ruin. In the 


ſpace of eighteen months, four princes periſhed by the-ſword ; and 
the Roman world was ſhaken by the fury of the contending armies. 
Excepting only this ſhort, though violent, eruption of military 
licence, the two centuries from Auguſtus to Commodus paſſed away 
unſtained with civil blood, and undiſturbed by . revolutions. 'The 
emperor was elected by the authority of the ſenate and the conſent 
of the ſoldiers **®. The legions reſpected their. oath of fidelity, and 
it requires a minute inſpection of the Roman annals to diſcover 
three inconſiderable rebellions, which were all ſuppreſſed in a few 
months, and without even the hazard of a battle. 

In elective monarchies, the vacancy of the throne is a moment 
big with danger and miſchief. The Roman emperors deſirous to 
ſpare the legions that interval of ſuſpenſe, and the temptation of an 
regular choice, inveſted their deſigned ſucceſſor with fo large a ſhare 
of preſent power, as ſhould enable him, after their deceaſe, to 


% Theſe words ſeem to have been the 
conſtitutional language. See Tacit. Annal. 
xiii. 4. ö 


3 The firſt was Camillus Scribonianus, who 


took up arms in Dalmatia againſt Claudius, 
and was deſerted by his own troops in five 
days. The ſecond, L. Antonius, in Ger- 
many, who rebelled againſt Domitian ; and 


name and family. 
Vol. I. N 


the third, Avidius Caſſius, in the reign of 
M. Antoninus. The two laſt reigned but a 
few months, and were cut of by their own 
adherents. We may obſerve, that both Ca- 
millus and Caſſius coloured their ambition 


with the deſign of reſtoring the republic; a 


taſk, ſaid Caſſius, peculiarly reſerved for his 


aſſume 
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aſſume the remainder, without ſuffering the empire to perceive the \ 


change of maſters, Thus Auguſtus, after all his fairer proſpects 
had been ſnatched from him by untimely deaths, reſted his laſt 


hopes on Tiberius, obtained for his adopted ſon the cenſorial and 


tribunitian powers, and dictated a law, by which the future prince 
was inveſted with an authority equal to his own, over the provinces 
and the armies **, Thus Veſpaſian ſubdued the generous mind of 
his eldeſt ſon. Titus was adored by the eaſtern legions, which, 
under his command, had recently atchieved the conqueſt of Judza. 
His power was dreaded, and, as his virtues were clouded by the in- 
temperance of youth, his deſigns were ſuſpected. Inſtead of liſten- 
ing to ſuch unworthy ſuſpicions, the prudent monarch aſſociated 
Titus to the full powers of the Imperial dignity ; and the grateful 
ſon ever approved himſelf the humble and faithful miniſter of ſo in- 
dulgent-a father“. 

The good ſenſe of Veſpaſian engaged him indeed to embrace every 
meaſure that might confirm his recent and precarious elevation. 
The military oath, and the fidelity of the troops, had been conſe- 
crated by the habits of an hundred years, to the name and family 
of the Cæſars: and although that family had been continued only by 
the fictitious rite of adoption, the Romans ſtill revered, in the perſon 
of Nero, the grandſon of Germanicus, and the lineal ſucceſſor of 
Auguſtus. It was not without reluctance and remorſe, that the 


Prztorian guards had been perfuaded to abandon the cauſe. of the 


tyrant '*, The rapid downfal of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, taught 
the armies to conſider the emperors as the creatures of their will, 
and the inſtruments of their licence. The birth of Veſpaſian was 
mean ; his grandfather had been a private ſoldier, his father a 


32 Velleius Paterculus, I. ii. c. 121. Sueton. 34 'This idea 1s frequently and ſtrongly 


in Tiber. c. 20. inculcated by Tacitus. See Hift. i. 5. 16. 
33 Sueton. in Tit. c. 6, Plin. in Præfat. it. 76. ö 
Hiſt. Natur. : 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


petty officer of the revenue ; his own merit had raiſed him, in an 
advanced age to the empire; but his merit was rather uſeful than 
ſhining, and his virtues were diſgraced by a ſtrict and even ſordid 


' parſimony. Such a prince conſulted his true intereſt by the aſſoci- 


ation of a ſon, whoſe more ſplendid and amiable character might 
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turn the public attention, from the obſcure origin, to the future 


glories of the Flavian houſe. Under the mild adminiſtration of 
Titus, the Roman. world enjoyed a tranſient felicity, and his beloved 
memory ſerved to protect, above fifteen years, the vices of his brother 


Domitian. 

Nerva had ſcarcely accepted the purple from the aſſaſſins of Do- 
mitian, before he diſcovered that his feeble age was unable to ſtem 
the torrent of public diſorders, which had multiplied under the long 
tyranny of his predeceſſor. His mild diſpoſition was reſpected by 
the good; but the degenerate Romans required a more vigorous 
character, whoſe juſtice ſhould ſtrike terror into the guilty. Though 
he had ſeveral relations, he fixed his choice on a ſtranger. He 
adopted Trajan, then about forty years of age, and who com- 


manded a powerful army in the Lower Germany; and immediately, 


by a decree of the ſenate, declated him his colleague and ſucceſſor 
in the empire. It is ſincerely to be lamented, that whilſt we are 
fatigued with the diſguſiful relation of Nero's crimes and follies, 
we are reduced to collect the actions of Trajan from the glimmer- 
ings of an abridgment, or the doubtful light of a panegyric. 
There remains, however, one panegyric far removed beyond the 
ſuſpicion of flattery. Above two hundred and fifty years after the 
death of Trajan, the ſenate, in pouring out the cuſtomary accla- 
mations on the acceſſion of a new emperor, wiſhed that he might 
ſurpaſs the felicity of Auguſtus, and the virtue of Traggn . 


35 The emperor Veſpaſian, with his uſual #5 Dion, 1. Ixviii. 7 1121. run. Secund. 
good ſenſe, laughed at the Genealogiſts, who in Panegyric. | 


deduced his family from Flavius, the founder of 37 Felicior at i MELIOR Trxajan o. | 


Reate (his native country), and one of the com- Eutrop. viii. 5. 
panions of Hercules. Supt. in Veſpaſian. c. 12. 


N 2 | We 


A. D. 96. 
Adoption 
and character 
of Trajan. 


A. D. 98. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


We may readily believe, that the father of his country heſitated 
whether he ought to intruſt the various and doubtful character of his 


kinſman Hadrian with ſovereign power. In his laſt moments, the 


arts of the empreſs Plotina either fixed the irreſolution of Trajan, or 


boldly ſuppoſed a fictitious adoption **; the truth of which could not 
be ſafely diſputed, and Hadrian was peaceably acknowledged as his 
lawful ſucceſſor. Under his reign, as has been already mentioned, 
the empire flouriſhed in peace and proſperity. He encouraged the 
arts, reformed the laws, aſſerted military diſcipline, and viſited all 
his provinces in perſon. His vaſt and aQtive genius was equally 
ſuited to the moſt enlarged views, and the minute details of civil 
policy. But the ruling paſſions of his ſoul were curioſity and 
vanity. As they prevailed, and as they were attracted by different 
objects, Hadrian was, by turns, an excellent prince, a ridiculous 
fophiſt, and a jealous tyrant. The general tenor of his conduct 
deſerved praiſe for its equity and moderation. Yet in the firſt days 
of his reign, he put to death four conſular ſenators, his perſonal 
enemies, and men who had been judged worthy of empire; and the 
tediouſneſs of a painful illneſs rendered him, at laſt, peeviſh and 
cruel, The ſenate doubted whether they ſhould pronounce him a 
god or a tyrant; and the honours decreed to his memory were 
granted to the prayers of the pious Antoninus“. 

The caprice of Hadrian influenced his choice of a ſucceſſor. 
After revolving in his mind ſeveral men of diſtinguiſhed merit, 
whom he eſteemed and hated, he adopted Zlius Verus, a gay and 
voluptuous nobleman, recommended. by uncommon beauty ta the 
lover of Antinous “. But whilſt Hadrian was delighting himſelf 

with 


33 Dion (1. Ixix. p. 1249.) affirms the has maintained, that Hadrian was called to 
whole to have been a fiction, on the authority the certain hope of the empire, during the 
of his father, who being governor of the lifetime of Trajan. 
province where Trajan died, had very good 39 Dion. (I. Ixx. p. 1177.) . Aurel. Victor: 
opportunities of ſifting this myſterious tranſ® % The deification of Antinous, his medals, 


action. Yet Dodwell (Prælect. Camden. xvii.) ſtatues, temples, city, oracles, and conſtel. 
lation, 
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Of THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


with his own applauſe, and the acclamations of the ſoldiers, whoſe 


conſent had been ſecured by an immenſe donative, the new Czar *' 


was raviſhed from his embraces by an untimely. death. He left 
only one fon, Hadrian commended the boy to the gratitude of the 
Antonines. He was. adopted by Pius; and, on the acceſſion of 
Marcus, was inveſted with an equal ſhare of ſovereign power. 
Among the many vices of this younger Verus, he poſſeſſed one 
virtue; a dutiful reverence for his wiſer colleague, to whom he 
willingly abandoned the ruder cares of empire. The philoſophic 
emperor diſſembled his follies, lamented his early death, and caſt a 


decent veil over his memory. 


As ſoon as Hadrian's da was either orefiied or diſappointed, 
he reſolved to deſerve the thanks of poſterity, by placing the' moſt 
exalted merit on the Roman throne, His diſcerning eye eaſily 
diſcovered a. ſenator about fifty years of age, blameleſs in all the 
offices of life, and. a youth: of about ſeventeen, whoſe riper years 
opened the fair proſpect. of every virtue: the elder of theſe was 
declared the ſon and ſucceſſor of Hadrian, on condition, however, 
that he himſelf ſhould immediately adopt the younger.. The two 
Antonines (for it is of them that we are now ſpeaking) governed the 
Roman world forty-two years, with the ſame invariable ſpirit. of 
wiſdom and. virtue. Although: Pius had two ſfong?,. he preferred 
the welfare of Rome to the intereſt of his family, gave his daughter 
Fauſtina in marriage to young Marcus, obtained from the ſenate. 
the tribunitian and proconſular powers, and with a noble diſdain, 
or rather ignorance of jealouſy, aſſociated him to all the labours of 


lation, are well known, and ſtill diſhonour - ** Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 19; Aurelius Victor 
the memory of Hadrian. Yet we may re- in Epitom. 


mark, that of the firſt fifteen emperors, Clau- Without the help of medals and in- 


dius was the only one whoſe taſte in love was ſcriptions, we ſhould be ignorant of this 


entirely correct. For the honours of Anti- fact, ſo honourable. to the memory of. 


nous, ſee Spanheim, Commentaire ſur. les Pius. 
Ezlars de Julien, p. 80.. | 
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CHAP. government. Marcus, on the other hand, revered the character of 


—— ig benefaQor, loved him as a parent, obeyed him as his ſove- 
reign “, and after he was no more, regulated his own adminiſtra- 
tion by the example and maxims of his predeceſſor. Their united 


Teigns are poſſibly the only period of hiſtory in which the happineſs 
of a great people was the ſole object of government. 

Character Titus Antoninus Pius has been juſtly denominated a ſecond Numa. 

CO o The ſame love of religion, juſtice, and peace, was the diſtinguiſhing 
charaQeriſtic of both princes. But the ſituation of the latter opened 
a much larger field for the exerciſe of thoſe virtues. Numa could 
only prevent a few neighbouring villages from plundering each 
other's harveſts. Antoninus diffuſed order and tranquillity over the 
greateſt part of the earth. His reign is marked by the rare advan- 
tage of furniſhing very few materials for hiſtory ; which is, indeed, 
little more than the regiſter of the crimes, follies and misfortunes 
of mankind, In private life, he was an amiable, as well as a good 
man. The native ſimplicity of his virtue was a ſtranger to vanity 
or affectation. He enjoyed, with moderation, the conveniencies of 


his fortune, and the innocent pleaſures of ſociety **; and the be- 
nevolence of his ſoul diſplayed itſelf in a cheerful ſerenity of 
temper. ; | 

Of Marcus. The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was of a ſeverer and 
more laborious kind *f, It was the well-carned harveſt of many a 


43 During the twenty-three years of Pius's Verus (Hiſt. Aug. 6. 34.). This ſuſpicion, 


reign, Marcus was only two nights abſent 
from the palace, and even thoſe were at dif- 
ferent times. Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 25. 

He was fond of the theatre and not in- 
ſenſible to the charms of the fair ſex. Marcus 
Antoninus, i. 16. Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 20, 21. 


Julian in Cæſar. | 


unjuſt as it was, may ſerve to account for the 


ſuperior applauſe beſtowed upon perſonal qua- 


lifications, in preference to the ſocial virtues, 
Even Marcus Antoninus has been called a 
hypocrite ; but the wildeſt ſcepticiſm never 
infinuated that Cæſar might poſſibly be a 
coward, or Tully a fool. Wit and valour 


The enemies of Marcus charged him are qualifications more eaſily aſcertained, | 
with hypocriſy, and with a want of that than humanity or the love of juſtice. 
Amplicity which diſtinguiſhed Pius and even ; 
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learned conference, of many a patient lecture, and many a midnight © 1 P. 


lucubration. At the age of twelve years he embraced the rigid 

ſyſtem of the Stoics, which taught him to ſubmit his body to his 

mind, his paſſions to his reaſon; to conſider virtue as the only 
| good, vice as the only evil, all things external, as things in- 
| different“. His meditations, compoſed in the tumult of a camp» 
] are ſtill extant; and he even condeſcended to give leſſons of philo- 
= ſophy, in a more public manner, than was perhaps conſiſtent with 
I the modeſty of a ſage, or the dignity of an emperor 7, But his 
life was the nobleſt commentary on the precepts of Zeno. He was 
ſevere to himſelf, indulgent to the imperfection of others, juſt and 
beneficent to all mankind. He regretted that Avidius Caſſius, who 
excited a rebellion in Syria, had diſappointed him, by a voluntary 
death, of the pleaſure of converting an enemy into a friend, and he 
juſtified the ſincerity of that ſentiment, by moderating the zeal of 
the ſenate againſt the adherents of the traitor *. War he deteſted, 
as the diſgrace and calamity of human nature ; but when the neceſ- 
lity of a juſt defence called upon him to take up arms, he readily 
expoſed his perſon to eight winter campaigns, on the frozen banks. 
of the Danube, the ſeverity of which was at laſt fatal to the weak- 
neſs of his conſtitution. His memory was revered by a grateful 
poſterity, and above a century after his death, many perſons pre- 
ferved the image of Marcus Antoninus among thoſe bf their houſe- 


hold gods ©. 


45 Tacitus has A in a few againſt the Germans, he read lectures of phi-- 
words, the principles of the Portico: Doc- loſophy to the Roman people, during three 
tores ſapientiz ſecutus eſt, qui ſola bona quæ days. He had already done the ſame in the 
honeſta, mala tantum quz turpia ; poten- cities of Greece and Aſia. Hiſt. Auguſt. in 
tiam, nobilitatem, cæteraque extra animum, Caſſio, c. 3. 
neque bonis neque malis adnumerant. Tacit. 3 Dion, 1..1xxi. p. 1190. Hiſt. Auguſt. 
Hiſt. iv. 5. in Avid. Caſſio. 

47 Before he went on the ſecond expedition #4? Hift, Auguſt. in Marc. Antonin. c. 18. 
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CHAP. 
III. 
— — 
Happineſs of 
the Romans. 


Its precarious 
nature. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


If a man were called to fix the period in the hiſtory of the world, 
during which the condition of the human race was moſt happy and 
proſperous, he would, without heſitation, name that which elapſed 
from the death of Domitian to the acceſſion of Commodus. The 
vaſt extent of the Roman empire was governed by abſolute power, 
under the guidance of virtue and wiſdom, The armies were 
reſtrained by the firm but gentle hand of four ſucceſſive emperors, 
whoſe characters and authority commanded involuntary reſpect. The 
forms of the civil adminiſtration were carefully preſerved by Nerva, | 
Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, who delighted in the image 
of liberty, and were pleaſed with conſidering themſelves as the 
accountable miniſters of the laws. Such princes deſerved the 
honour of reſtoring the republic, had the Romans of their days 
been capable of enjoying a rational freedom. 

The labours of theſe monarchs were over-paid by the immenſe . 
reward that inſeparably waited on their ſucceſs; by the honeſt 
pride of virtue, and by the exquiſite delight of beholding the 
general happineſs of which they were the authors. A juſt, but 
melancholy reflection embittered, however, the nobleſt of hu- 
man enjoyments. They muſt often have recollected the inſtability 
of a happineſs which depended on the charaQer of a ſingle man. 
The fatal moment was perhaps approaching, when ſome licentious 


youth, or ſome jealous tyrant, would abuſe, to the deſtruction, 
that abſolute power, which they had exerted for the benefit 
of their people. The ideal reſtraints of the ſenate and the laws 
might ſerve to diſplay the virtues, but could never correct the 
vices, of the emperor. The military force was a blind and irre- 
ſiſtible inſtrument of oppreſſion ; and the corruption of Roman 
manners would always ſupply flatterers eager to applaud, and mi- 
niſters prepared to ſerve, the fear or the avarice, the luſt or the 
cruelty, of their maſters, 

4 Theſe 
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CHAP. 


Theſe gloomy apprehenſions had been already juſtified by the ex- 85 


perience of the Romans. The annals of the emperors exhibit a ſtrong 

and various picture of human nature, which we ſhould vainly ſeek Memory of 
among the mixed and doubtful characters of modern hiſtory. In the . 
conduct of thoſe monarchs we may trace the utmoſt lines of vice and Pomitian. 
virtue; the moſt exalted perfection, and the meaneſt degeneracy of 

our own ſpecies. // The golden age of Trajan and the Antonines had 

been preceded by an age of iron. It is almoſt ſuperfluous to enu- 

merate the unworthy ſucceſſors of Auguſtus. Their unparalleled 

vices, and the ſplendid theatre on which they were acted, have ſaved 

them from oblivion. | The dark unrelenting Tiberius, the furious 
Caligula, the feeble Claudius, the profligate and cruel Nero, the 

beaſtly Vitellius *?, and the timid inhuman Domitian, are condemned 

to everlaſting infamy. During fourſcore years (excepting only the 

ſhort and doubtful reſpite of Veſpaſian's reign *') Rome groaned 

beneath an unremitting tyranny, which exterminated the ancient 

families of the republic, and was fatal to almoſt every virtue, and 

every talent, that aroſe in that unhappy period. 

Under the reign. of theſe monſters, the ſlavery of the Romans peculiar mi- 
was accompanied with two peculiar circumſtances, the one oc- £7 of te 
caſioned by their former liberty, the other by their extenſive con- 8 ty- 
queſts, which rendered their condition more complgely wretched 
than that of the victims of - tyranny in any other age or country. 

From theſe cauſes were derived, 1. The exquiſite ſenſibility of the 


50 Vitellius conſumed in mere eating, at 
leaſt ſix millions of our money, in about ſeven 
months, It is not eaſy to expreſs his vices 


with dignity, or even decency, Tacitus 


fairly calls him a hog ; but it is by ſubſtitut- 
ing to a coarſe word a very fine image. © At 


«« Vitellius, umbraculis hortorum abditus, 


© ut ignava animalia, quibus fi cibum ſug- 


*« geras jacent torpentque, præterita, inſtan- 


Vol. I, 


** tia, futura, pari oblivione dimiſerat. Atque 
, illum nemore Aricino deſidem et marcen- 
tem, &c,” Tacit. Hiſt, iii. 36. ii. 95. 
Sueton. in Vitell. C. 13. Dion Caſſius, l. 
Ixv. p. 1062. 

1 The execution of Helvidius Priſcus, and 
of the virtuous Eponina, diſgraced the reign 
of YUNG. | 


O 


ſufferers; 
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C 1 5 P. ſufferers; and, 2. the impoſſibility of eſcaping from the hand of 
L—— the oppreſlor. | 


Inſenſibility I. When Perſia was governed by the deſcendants of Sefi, a race 
. hag of princes, whoſe wanton cruelty often ſtained their divan, their 
table, and their bed, with the blood of their favourites, there is a 

ſaying recorded of a young nobleman, That he never departed from 

the ſultan's preſence, without ſatisfying himſelf whether his head 

was ſtill on his ſhoulders. The experience of every day might al- 

moſt juſtify the ſcepticiſm of Ruſtan . Yet the fatal ſword ſuſ- 

pended above him by a ſingle thread, ſeems not to have diſturbed the 

ſlumbers, or interrupted the tranquillity, of the Perſian. The mo- 

narch's frown, he well knew, could level him with the duſt ; but 
the ſtroke of lightning or apoplexy might be equally fatal; and 5 
it was the part of a wiſe man, to forget the inevitable calamities 3 
of human life in the enjoyment of the fleeting hour. He was | 
dignified with the appellation of the king's ſlave; had, perhaps, 

F 

j 


been purchaſed from obſcure parents, in a country which he had 
never known; and was trained up from his infancy in the ſevere 
diſcipline of the ſeraglioꝰ . His name, his wealth, his honours, were 
the gift of a maſter, who might, without injuſtice, reſume what he 
had beſtowed. Ruſtan's knowledge, if he poſſeſſed any, could only 
ſerve to confirm his habits by prejudices. His language afforded 
not words for any form of government, except abſolute monarchy. 
The hiſtory of the eaſt informed him, that ſuch had ever been the 
condition of mankind **7, The Koran, and the interpreters of that 
divine book, inculcated to him, that the ſultan was the deſcendant 
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5: Voyage de Chardin en Perſe, vol. iii. ſupply rulers to the greateſt part of the eaſt. 
p. 293. 5+ Chardin ſays, that European travel- 
53 The practice of raiſing ſlaves to the great lers have diffuſed among the Perſians ſome 
offices of ſtate is ſtill more common among ideas of the freedom and mildneſs of our go- 
the Turks than among the Perſians. The vernments. They have done them a very ill 
miſerable countries of Georgia and Circaſſia office, 9 


. : | of 
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of the prophet; and the vicegerent of Heaven; that patience was © 1 P. 


the firſt virtue of a Muſſulman, and unlimited obedience the great ———— 


duty of a ſubject. 

The minds of the Romans were very differently prepared for AP. 
| ſlavery. Oppreſſed beneath the weight of their own corruption ng 
and of military violence, they for a long while preſerved the ſen- 

timents, or at leaſt the ideas, of their freeborn anceſtors. The 
education of Helvidius and Thraſea, of Tacitus. and Pliny, was the 
ſame as that of Cato and Cicero. From Grecian philoſophy, they 
had imbibed the juſteſt and moſt liberal notions of the dignity of 
human nature, and the origin of civil ſociety. The hiſtory of their 
own country bad taught them to revere a free, a virtuous, and a 
victorious commonwealth ; to abhor the ſucceſsful crimes of Cæſar 
and Auguſtus; and inwardly to. deſpiſe thoſe tyrants whom they 
adored with the moſt abject flattery. As magiſtrates and ſenators, 
they were admitted into the great council, which had once dictated 
3 laws to the earth, whoſe name ſtill gave a ſanction to the acts of 
3 the monarch, and whoſe authority was ſo often proſtituted to the 
vileſt purpoſes of tyranny. Tiberius, and thoſe emperors who 
adopted his maxims, attempted to diſguiſe their murders by the 
formalities of juſtice, and perhaps enjoyed a ſecret pleaſure in ren- 
dering the ſenate their accomplice, as well as their victim. By 
this aſſembly, the laſt of the Romans were condemned for ima- 
ginary crimes and real virtues. Their infamous accuſers aſſumed 
the language of independent patriots, who arraigned a dangerous 
citizen before the tribunal of his country; and the public ſervice 


was rewarded by riches and honours . The ſervile judges profeſſed 


55 They alleged the example of Scipio and Hiſt: iv. 43. Dialog. de Orator. c. 8. For 
Cato. (Tacit. Annal. iii. 66.) Marcellus one accuſation, Regulus, the juſt object of 
Eprius and Criſpus Vibius had acquired two Pliny's ſatire, received from the ſenate the 
millions and a half under Nero. Their conſular ornaments, and W of ſixty 
wealth, which aggravated their crimes, pro- thouſand pounds. 
tected them under Veſpaſian. See Tacit. 
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by 1 5 P. to aſſert the majeſty of the commonwealth, violated in the perſon 
— of its firſt magiſtrate **, whoſe clemency they moſt applauded when 
they trembled the moſt at his inexorable and impending cruelty “. 

The tyrant beheld their baſeneſs with juſt contempt, and encoun- 


tered their ſecret ſentiments of deteſtation with ſincere and avowed 


hatred for the whole body of the ſenate. q 
Extentof II. The diviſion of Europe into a number of independent ſtates, 1 
nN no connected, however, with each other, by the general reſemblance | F 
pe of re. of religion, language, and manners, is productive of the moſt bene 
ficial conſequences to the liberty of mankind. A modern tyrant, I 
who ſhould find no reſiſtance either in his own breaſt, or in his I 
people, would ſoon experience a gentle reſtraint from the example . 
of his equals, the dread of preſent cenſure, the advice of his allies, 
and the apprehenſion of his enemies. The object of his diſpleaſure, f 
eſcaping from the narrow limits of his dominions, would eaſily I 


ru * 


obtain, in a happier climate, a ſecure refuge, a new fortune ade- 


quate to his merit, the freedom of complaint, and perhaps the means 
of revenge. But the empire of the Romans filled the world, and 


when that empire fell into the hands of a ſingle perſon, the world 
| 
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became a ſafe and dreary priſon for his enemies. The flave of 
| Imperial deſpotiſm, whether he was condemned to drag his gilded 
1 chain in Rome and the ſenate, or to wear out a life of exile on the 
5 barren rock of Seriphus, or the frozen banks of the Danube, ex- 


i4 pected his fate in ſilent deſpair **, To reſiſt was fatal, and it was 
impoſſible 
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his clemency. She had not been publickly 


56 The crime of majeſiy was formerly a 


88 
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treaſonable offence againſt the Roman peo- 
ple. As tribunes of the people, Auguſtus 
and Tiberius applied it to their own perſons, 
and extended it to an infinite latitude, 

57 After the virtuous and unfortunate wi- 
dow of Germanicus had been put to death, 
Tiberius received the thanks of the ſenate for 


ſtrangled ; nor was the body drawn with a 
hook to the Gemoniz, where thoſe of com- 
mon malefactors were expoſed. See Tacit. 
Annal. vi. 25. Sueton. in Tiberio, c. 53. 

58 Seriphus was a {mall rocky iſland in the 
Zgean Sea, the inhabitants of which were 


deſpiſed for their ignorance and obſcurity. 
| The 


OF THE "ROMAN EMPIRE. — 
impoſlible to fly. On every ſide he was encompaſſed with a vaſt CHAP. 
extent of ſea and land, which he could never hope to traverſe with= ———— 
out being diſcovered, ſeized, and reſtored. to his irritated maſter. 

Beyond the frontiers, his anxious view could diſcover nothing, ex- 
cept the ocean, inhoſpitable deſerts, hoſtile tribes of barbarians, of 
fierce manners and unknown language, or dependent kings, who 
would gladly purchaſe the emperor” s protection by the facrifice of 
an obnoxious fugitive . Wherever you are,” ſaid Cicero to the 
exiled Marcellus, © remember e you are equally within the 


« power of the em 2 


* W 0 
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The place of Ovid's exile | is ; "wich bre by tempted to fly to the Parthians. He was ſtopt | 
his juſt, but unmanly lamentations. It ſhould in the Streights of Sicily; but ſo little dan- 3 
ſeem, that he only received an order to leave ger did there appear in the example, that | 
Rome in ſo many days, and to tranſport the moſt jealous of tyrants diſdained to pu- 
himſelf to Tomi. Guards and gaolers were niſh it. Tacit. Annal. vi. 14. 
unneceſſary. 8 Cicero ad Familiares, iv. 7. 

59 VAger Tiberius, a Roman knight at- 
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The cruelty, folie , and murder of G ommodus. Ela 
of Pertinax—his attempts. 10 reform the Saen 
Malt nation by the Pratorian. Guards, 


C WA P. HE mildneſs of Marcus, which the rigid diſcipline of the 
won Stoics was unable to eradicate, formed, at the ſame time, 
of ian, the moſt amiable, and the only defective, part of his character. 


His excellent underſtanding was often deceived by the unſuſpecting 
goodneſs of his heart. Artful: men, who ſtudy the paſhons of princes, 
and conceal their own, approached his perſon in the diſguiſe of 
philoſophic ſanity, and acquired riches and honours by affecting 
to deſpiſe them. His exceſſive indulgence to his brother, his wife, 
and his ſon, exceeded the bounds of private virtue, and became a 
public injury, by the example and conſequences of their vices. 
Fauſtina, the daughter of Pius and the wife of Marcus, has been 
as much celebrated for her gallantries as for her beauty, The 
grave ſimplicity of the philoſopher was ill-calculated to engage her 
wanton levity, or to fix that unbounded paſſion for variety, which 
often diſcovered perſonal merit in the meaneſt of mankind *. The 
Cupid of the ancients was, in general, a very ſenſual deity ; and 
the amours of an empreſs, as they exact on her fide the plaineſt 


advances, are ſeldom ſuſceptible of much ſentimental delicacy. 


to his wife 
Fauſtina ; 


see the complaints of Avidius Caſſius, 


Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 45. Theſe are, it is true, 
the complaints of faction; but even faction 


exaggerates, rather than invents. 
= Fauſtinam ſatis conſtat apud Cayetam, 


conditiones ſibĩ et nauticas et gladiatorias, 
elegiſſe. Hit. Auguſt. p. 30. Lampridius 
explains the ſort of merit which Fauſtina 


choſe, and the conditions which ſhe exacted. 


Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 102. 
Marcus 
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Marcus was the vily man in the empfre Who ſeetmedl ignoränt ot © ff f r. 


or. 


infenfible -of the irtegularities of Fauſtina; which, according to — 
the prejutices of Every age, reflected ſoine diſgrace on the injured 
huſband,” He promoted ſeveral of her lovers to poſts of honour and 
profit, and during a connexion of thirty years, invariably gave 
her proofs of the moſt tender confidence, and of a reſpect which 
ended trot with het life. In his Meditations, ke thanks the gods, 
who had beftowed on him a wife, 0 faithful, o gentle, and of 
ſuch a wonderful fimplicity of mantiers * The bade ſenate, 
at his earneſt requeſt, declared her a goddeſs. She was repteſented 
in her temples, with the attributes of Juno, Venus, and Ceres; 


POSI AE Cadet nas ad ar Cai lea = \ 
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1 and it was decreed, that, on the day of theit nuptials, the youth of 
I either ſex ſhould rey their vows before the 4 tar of their chaſte 
| patroneſs *. 


The monſtrous vices of the ſor have caſt a ſhade on the purity to his fon 
of the father's virtues. It has been objected to Marcus; that he pp 
ſacrificed the happineſs of millions to a fond partiality for a worth- 
leſs boy; and that he choſe a fucceſſor in his own: family, rather 
than in the republic. Nothing, however, was neglected by tlie 
anxious father, and by the men of virtue and learniſig whom he 
ſummoned to his aſhftance, to expand the narrow mind of young 
Commodus, to correct his growing vices, and to render him wor- 
thy of the throne, for which he was deſigned. But the power of 
inſtruction is ſeldom of much efficacy, except in thoſe happy 

? diſpoſitions where it is almoſt ſuperfluous. The diftaſteful Teflon of 
a grave philoſopher was, in a moment, obliterated by the whiſper of 
a profligate med, and Marcus himſelf blaſted the fruits of this 

3 Hiſt. Auguſt.” p. 34. . Dion Caſſius, 1. IXxi. p. 1195. Hiſt. 

+ Meditat. I. i. The world has laughed at Auguſt, p. 33. Commentaire de Spanheim 
the credulity of Marcus; but Madam Dacier fur les Cæſars de Julien, p. 289. The deifi- 
aſſures us (and we may credit a lady), that cation of Fauſtina is the only defect which Ju- 


the huſband will always be deceived, if the Iian's criticiſm is able to diſcover in the all- 
wife condeſcends to diſſemble. accompliſhed character of Marcus. 
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C 1 7 P. laboured education, by admitting his ſon, at the age of fourteen, 
or fifteen, to a full participation of the Imperial power. He lived; 
but four years afterwards ;_ but, he lived long enough to repent a 
raſh meaſure, which raiſed the impetuous youth above the reſtraint, 
of reaſon.and authority. | 
Acceſſion of , Moſt of the crimes which diſturb the internal peace of beer are 
88 produced by the reſtraints which the neceſlary, but unequal laws 
of property, have impoſed on the appetites of mankind, by confining, = 
to a few the poſſeſſion of thoſe objects that are coveted by many. Of 
all our paſſions and appetites, the love of power is of the moſt. 
imperious and unſociable nature, ſince the pride of one man requires 
the ſubmiſſion of the multitude. In the tumult of civil diſęord, 
the laws of ſociety loſe their force, and their place is ſeldom ſup- 
plied by thoſe of humanity. The ardor of contention, the pride of 
victory, the deſpair of ſucceſs, the memory of paſt injuries, and 
the fear of future dangers, all contribute to inflame the mind, and to 
ſilence the voice of pity. From ſuch motives almoſt every page of 
hiſtory has been ſtained with civil blood; but theſe motives will 
not account for the unprovoked cruelties of Commodus, who had 
A. D. 180. nothing to wiſh, and every thing to enjoy. The beloved ſon of 
Marcus ſucceeded to his father, amidſt the acclamations of the ſe- 
nate and armies *, and when he aſcended the throne, the happy 3 
youth ſaw round him neither competitor to remove, nor enemies to | 
wo# puniſh, In this calm elevated ſtation, it was ſurely natural, that he ; 
ſhould prefer the love 'of mankind to their deteſtation, the mild 
glories of his five predeceſſors, to the ignominious fate of Nero and 
Domitian. | 
Character oy Yet Commodus was not, as he has been repreſented, a tiger born 
Commodus. ith an infatiate thirſt of human blood, and capable, from his 
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5s Commodus was the firſt Porphyregenetus dals date by the years of his life ; as if they, | 
(born ſince his father's acceſſion to the throne). were ſynonymous to thoſe of his reign, Till. 
By a new ſtrain of flattery, the Egyptian me- ment. Hill, des Empereurs, tom. ii. p. 752. 
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infancy, of the moſt inhuman actions. Nature had formed him 


of a weak, rather than a wicked diſpoſition. - His fimplicity and 


timidity rendered him the ſlave of his attendants, who gradually 
corrupted his mind. His cruelty, which at firſt obeyed the dictates 
of others, degenerated into habit, and at length became the ruling 
| paſſion of the ſoul*. - | 
Upon the death of his father, Cimmatn found himſelf embar- 
raſſed with the command of a great army, and the conduct of a diffi- 
cult war againſt the Quadi and Marcomanni?. The ſervile and pro- 
fligate youths whom Marcus had baniſhed, ſoon [regained their ſta- 
tion and influence about the new emperor. They exaggerated the 
hardſhips and dangers of a campaign in the wild countries beyond 
the Danube; and they aſſured the indolent prince, that the terror 
of his name and the arms of his lieutenants would be ſufficient to 
complete the conqueſt of the diſmayed barbarians ; or to impoſe ſuch 
conditions, as were more advantageous. than any conqueſt. By-a 
dexttous'-application to his ſenſual appetites, they compared the 
tranquillity, the ſplendour, the refined pleaſures of Rome, with the 
tumult of a Pannonian camp, which afforded neither leiſure nor 
materials for luxury '*. .Commoedus liſtened to the pleaſing advice; 
but whilſt he heſitated between his own inclination, and the awe 
which he ſtill retained for his father's counſellors, tbe ſummer in- 
ſenſibly elapſed, and his triumphal entry into the capital was de- 
ferred till the autumn. His graceful perſon *', popular addreſs, and 
imagined virtues, attracted the public favour ; the honourable peace 


which he had Ene e to che nnn. diffuſed an uni- 


7 Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 4 the Victors place his death, is better 
Dion Caſſius, I. Ixxii. p. 4203. adapted to the operations of the war againſt 
According to Tertullian (Apolog. c. the Marcomanni and Quadi. 

25.) he died at Sirmium. But the fitua- _ ** Herodian, I. i. p. 12. 

tion of Vindobona or Vienna, where both ** Herodian, I. i. p. 16. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


verſal joy '* ; his impatience to reviſit Rome was fondly aſerib ect to 
the love of his eountry'; and his diſſolute courſe of amuſements was 
faintly condemned in a prince of nineteen years of age. b 
During the three firſt years of his reign, the forms, and eve 
the ſpirit, of the old adminiftration was maintained by thoſe faithful 
tounſellors, to whom Marcus had recommended his ſon, and for 
whoſe wiſdom and integrity Commodus ſtill entertained a reluctant 
eſteem. The young prince and his profligate' favourites revelled in 
all the licence of ſovereign power; but his hands were yet unſtained 
with blood; and he had even diſplayed a generoſity of ſentiment, 
which might perhaps have ripened into ſolid virtue 91 "A fatal 411 


cident deeided his fluctuating character. an Ae 


One evening as the emperor was returning to the palace rough 
a dark and narrow portico in the amphitheatre '*, an aſfaſſin, vhO 
waited his paſſage, ruſhed upon him with a drawn ſword, loudby 
exclaiming, © The ſenate ſends you this.” The menace prevented the 
deed ; the aſſaſſin was ſeized by the guards, and immediately re- 
vealed: the authors of the conſpiracy. It had been formed, not in 
the ſtate, but within the walls of the palace. Lucilla, the 'empe- 
ror's ſiſter, and widow of Lucius Verus, impatient of the ſecond 
rank, and jealous. of the reigning: empreſs, had. armed the mur- 
derer againſt her brother's life. She had not ventured to commu- 
nicate the black deſign to her ſecond: huſband Claudius Pompeianus, 
a ſenator of diſtinguiſhed merit and unſhaken loyalty; but among 
the crowd of her lovers (for the imitated the manners of Fauſtina) 
ſhe found men of deſperate fortunes and wild ambition, who were 
prepared to ſerve her more violent, as well as her tender paſſions. 


"2 This univerſal joy is well deſcribed lain concealed ſeveral years. The emperor 
(from the medals as well as hiſtorians) by nobly relieved the public anxiety by refuſing 
Mr. Wotton, Hiſt. of Rome, p. 192, 193. to ſee him, and burning his papers without 

'3 Manihus the confidential ſecretary of opening them. Dion Caſſius, I. brxii. p. 1209, 
Avidus Caſſius, was diſcovered after he had “ See Maffei degli Amphitheatri, p. 126. 
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The conf) pirators experienced the rigor of juſtice; and the aban- 
doned princeſs was 3 firſt with exile, and eres with 
death 9 | 

But the words. of the aſſaſſin ſunk Hoop into the mind of e- 
modus, and left an indelible impreſſion of fear and hatred againſt 
the whole body of the ſenate. Thoſe whom he had dreaded as im- 
portunate miniſters, he now ſuſpected as ſectet enemies. The De- 
lators, a race of men diſcouraged; and almoft extinguiſhed, under 
the former reigns, again became formidable, as ſoon as they diſ- 


covered that the emperor was deſirous of finding diſaffection and 


treaſon in the ſenate. That aſſembly, whom Marcus had ever 


conſidered as the great council of the nation, was compoſed of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed of the Romans; and diſtinction of every. kind 


ſoon became criminal. The poſſeſſion of wealth ſtimulated the dili- 


gence of the informers ; rigid virtue implied a tacit cenſure of the 


irregularities of Commodus ; important ſervices implied a dangerous 
ſuperiority of merit, and the friendſhip of the father always en- 


ſured the averſion of the ſon. Suſpicion was equivalent to proof, 


Trial to condemnation. . The execution of a, conſiderable ſenator 


was attended with the death of all who might lament or revenge 


his fate; and when Commodus had once taſted. human pod, he 


became incapable of pity or remorſe. d 
Of theſe innocent victims of tyranny, none died more lamented 
than the two brothers of the Quintilian family, Maximus and 


Condianus ; whoſe fraternal love has ſaved their names from obli- 


vion, and endeared their memory to poſterity. Their ſtudies and 


their occupations, their purſuits and their pleaſures, were ſtill the 


ſame. In the enjoyment of a great eſtate, they never admitted the 
idea of a ſeparate intereſt; ſome fragments are now extant: of a 
treatiſe which they compoſed in common; and in every action of 


Dion, I. IXxii. p. 1205. Herodian, 1. i. p. 16. Hiſt, 2 p. 46. | 
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verſal joy '* ; his impatience to reviſit Rome was fondly aſeribedt to 
the love of his country; ; and his diſſolute courſe of amuſements wWas 
faintly condemned in a prince of nineteen years of age. 
During the three firſt years of his reign, the forms, and even 
the ſpirit, of the old adminiftration was maintained by thoſe faithful 
counſellors, to whom Marcus had recommended 'his fon, and for 
whoſe wiſdom and integrity Commodus ſtill entertained a reluctant 
eſteem. The young prince and his profligate favourites revelled in 
all the heence of ſovereign power; but his hands were yet unſtained 
with blood; and he had even diſplayed a generoſity of ſentiment, 
which might perhaps have ripened into ſolid virtue 2 fatal 111 


cident decided his fluctuating character. n f 


One evening as the emperor was returning to the palace throb#h 
a dark and. narrow portico in the amphitheatre '*, an affalin, wo 
waited his paſſage, ruſhed upon him with a drawn ſword, loudly 
exclaiming, © The fenate ſends you this.” The menace prevented the 
deed ; the aſſaſſin was ſeized by the guards, and immediately re- 
vealed: the authors of the conſpiracy. It had been formed, not in 
the ſtate, but within the walls of the palace. Lucilla, the 'empe- 
ror's ſiſter, and widow of Lucius Verus, impatient. of the ſecond 
rank, and jealous of the reigning: empreſs, had armed the mu- 
derer againſt her brother's life. She had not ventured to commu- 
nicate the black deſign to her ſecond: huſband Claudius Pompeianus,. 
a ſenator of diſtinguiſhed merit and unſhaken loyalty; but among 
the crowd of her lovers (for the imitated the manners of Fauſtina) 
ſhe found men of deſperate fortunes and wild ambition, who were 
prepared to ſerve her more violent, as well as her tender paſſions. 


"2 This univerſal joy is well deſcribed lain concealed ſeveral years. The emperor 
(from the medals as well as hiſtorians) by nobly relieved the public anxiety by refuſing 
Mr. Wotton, Hiſt. of Rome, p. 192, 193. to ſee him, and burning his papers without 

1 Manilius the confidential ſecretary of opening them. Dion Caſſius, I. bexii. p. 1209, 
Avidus Caſlius, was diſcovered after he had *+ See Maffei degli Amphitheatri, p. 126. 
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The conſpirators. experienced the rigor of juſtice, and the” aban- 
doned princeſs was puniſhed: firſt with exile, and eee with 
death 174 ! | 1 

But the words: of the aſſaſſin ſunk deep into the mind of Com- 
modus, and left an indelible impreſſion of fear and hatred againſt 
the whole body of the ſenate. Thoſe whom he had' dreaded as im- 
portunate miniſters, he now ſuſpected as ſectet enemies. The De- 
lators, a race of men diſcouraged; and almoſt extinguiſhed, under 
the former reigns, again became formidable, as ſoon as they diſ- 


covered that the emperor was deſirous of finding diſaffection and 


treaſon in the ſenate, That aſſembly, whom Marcus had ever 


conſidered as the great council of the nation, was compoſed of the 
moſt diftinguiſhed of the Romans; and diſtinction of every kind 


ſoon became criminal. The poſſeſſion of wealth ſtimulated the dili- 
gence of the informers ; rigid virtue implied a tacit cenſure of the 
irregularities of Commodus ; important ſervices implied a dangerous 
ſuperiority of merit, and the friendſhip of the father always en- 


ſured the averſion of the ſon. Suſpicion was equivalent to proof, 


Trial to condemnation. . The execution of a conſiderable ſenator 


was attended with the death of all who might lament or revenge 


his fate; and when Commodus had once taſted. human blood, he 


became incapable of pity or remorſe. d -* 

Of theſe innocent victims of tyranny, none died more lamented 
than the two brothers. of the Quintilian family, Maximus and 
Condianus ; whoſe fraternal love has ſaved their names from obli- 
vion, and endeared their memory to poſterity. Their ſtudies and 


their occupations, their purſuits and their pleaſures, were till the 


ſame. In the enjoyment of a great eſtate, they never admitted the 
idea of a , ſeparate intereſt; ſome fragments are now extant: of a 
treatiſe whieh they compoſed in common; and in every action of 
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life it was obſerved, that their two bodies were animated by one ſoul, 
The Antonines, who valued their virtues, and delighted in their 


union, raiſed them, in the ſame year, to the conſulſhip; and Marcus 


afterwards intruſted to their joint care, the civil adminiſtration of 
Greece, and a great military command, in which they obtained a 
fignal victory over the Germans. T he kind cruelty of Commodus 
united them in death. 

The tyrant's rage, after having ſhed the nobleſt blood of the WH 


nate, at length recoiled on the principal inſtrument of his cruelty. 


Whilſt Commodus was immerſed in blood and luxury, he devolved. 
the detail of the public buſineſs on Perennis; a ſervile and ambitious. 
miniſter, who had obtained his poſt by the murder of his predeceſſor, 
but who poſſeſſed a conſiderable ſhare of vigour and ability, By 
acts of extortion, and the forfeited eſtates of the nobles ſacrificed to 


his avarice, he had accumulated an immenſe treaſure. . The Praz- 
torian guards were under his immediate command ; and his ſon, 
who already diſcovered a military genius, was at the head of the 


Illyrian legions. Perennis aſpired to the empire; or what, in the 


eyes of Commodus, amounted to the ſame crime, he was capable 
of aſpiring to it, had he not been prevented, ſurpriſed, and put to 
death. The fall of a miniſter 1s a very trifling incident in the 
general hiſtory of the empire; but it was haſtened by an extra- 
ordinary circumſtance, which proved how much the nerves of diſ- 
cipline were already relaxed. The legions of Britain, diſcontented 
with the adminiſtration of Perennis, formed a deputation of fifteen 
hundred ſelect men, with inſtructions to march to Rome, and lay 
their complaints before the emperor. T heſe military petitioners, 
by their own determined behaviour, by inflaming the diviſions of 
the guards, by exaggerating the ſtrength of the Britiſh army, and 
by alarming the fears of Commodus, exacted and obtained the mi- 


, 


16 In a note upon the Auguſtan Hiſtory, lars concerning theſe celebrated brothers. See 
Caſaubon has collected a number of particu- p. go of his learned commentary. 
| niſter's 
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niſter's death, as the only redreſs of their grievatices *. This 
preſumption of a diſtant army, and their diſcovery of the weakneſs 
of government, was a ſure preſage of the moſt dreadful con- 
vulſions. | : eb 
The negligence of the publie adminiſtration was betrayed ſoon 
afterwards, by a new diſorder whieh aroſe from the ſmalleſt begin- 
nings. A ſpirit of deſertion began to prevail among ide troops ; and 
the. deſerters, inſtead of ſeeking their ſafety In flight or conceal- 
ment, infeſted the highways. Maternus, a private ſoldier, of a 
daring boldneſs above his ſtation, eollected theſe bands of robbers 
into a little army, ſet open the priſons; invited the ſlaves to aſſert 
their freedom, and plundered with impunity the rich and defence- 
leſs cities of Gaul and Spain. The governors of the provinces, who 
kad long been the ſpectators, and perhaps the partners, of his de- 
predations, were, at length, rouſed from their fupine indolence by 
the threatning commands of the emperor. | Maternus found that 
he was encompaſſed, and foreſaw that he muſt be overpowered. A 
great effort of deſpair was his laſt refource. He ordered his fol- 
lowers to diſperſe, to paſs the Alps i in fmall parties and various 
diſguifes, and to aſſemble at Rome, during the licentious tumult of 
the feſtival of Cybele a To murder Commodus, and to aſcend 
the vacant throne, was the ambition of no vulgar robber. His 
meaſures were ſo ably concerted, that his concealed troops already 
filled the ſtreets of Rome. The envy of an accomplice diſcovered 
and ruined this ban cad enterpriſe, in the moment when 1 it was ripe 


for execution 


77 Dion, I. Ixxii. p. 1210. Herodian, I. 1. 
p- 22. Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 48. Dion gives a 
much leſs odious character of Perennis, than 


the other hiſtorians. His moderation is al- 


moſt a pledge of his veracity. 


n Puring the ſecond Punic war, the Ro- 


mans imported from Aſia the worſhip of the 
mother of the gods. Her feſtival, the Mega- 


Ela, began on the fourth of April, and laſted 
fix days. The ſtreets were crowded with mad 


proceſſions, the theatres with ſpeRators ; and 
the public tables with unbidden gueſts. Order 


and police were ſuſpended, and pleaſure was 
the only ſerious buſineſs of the city. See 
Ovid de Faſtis, 1. iv. 189, &c. 
* Herodian, I. i. p. 23. 28. 


Suſpicious. 


r 
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I P. Suſpicious. princes often prompte the laſt of .mankind from a. vain 

—ĩ perſuaſion, that, thoſe, who have no, dependence, except on their 

The minifter - 

Cleander. fayour,, will have HO. attachment, except to the, perſon. of their 
benefactor. Cleander, the ſucceſſor of Perennis, was a Phrygian 
by birth; of a nation, aver whole; ſtubborn; but ſervile temper, 

' blows, only, could prevail“ . He had been ſent: from his native 

cbuntry to Rome, in the capacity of a ſlave. As a ſlave he en- 

tered the Imperial palace, rendered himſelf uſeful to, his maſter's 

paſſions, and rapidly aſcended to; the moſt exalted! ſtation which, a 

ſubject. could enjoy. His influence over the mind of Commodus 

| was much greater than that of his predeceſſor; for Cleander was 

q dievoid of any ability or virtue whith! could inſpire the emperor 

_ m— with envy or diſtruſt, Ayarice was the reigning paſſion of his ſoul, 

1 and the great principle of, his adminiſtration.” The rank of Conſul, 
of Patrician, of Senator, was expoſed to public ſale; and it would 
have been conſidered as diſaffection, if any one had refuſed to pu- 
chaſe theſe gs and diſgraceful honours with the greateſt part of' 
his fortune. In the lucrative provincial. employments, the mini- 
ſer ſhared —_ the governor. the ſpoils of the people. The execu- 
tion of the laws was venal and arbitrary, A wealthy. criminal might 
obtain, not only the reverſal of the ſentence by which he was juſtly. 
condemned; but might likewiſe inflict whatever puniſhment he 
pleaſed on the accuſer, the witneſſes, and the judge. | 

By theſe means, Cleander, in the ſpace of three. years, had ac- 
cumulated more wealth than had ever yet been poſſeſſed by apFc 
freedman **®. Commodus was perfectly ſatisfied with the magni- 
ficent din which the artful courtier laid at his feet in the moſt 


20 Cicero pro Flacco, c. 27, no freedman had paſleſſed ebenda echo 

2: One of theſe dear- bought promotions of Cleander. The fortune of Pallas, amount- 
occaſioned a current bon mot, that Julius ed, however, to upwards of five and twenty 
Solon was baniſhed into the ſenate, hundred thouſand pounds; Ter millies. : 

* Dion (I. Ixxu. p. 12, 13.) obſerves, that | | ' 


* 


ſeaſonable 
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ſeaſonable moments. TV divert the public envy, Oteander, under 0 RA P. 
the emperor's name, erected hach portes and places of exer Conn 
ciſe, for the uſe of the people Tie flatteredd himſelf chat the 
Romans, dazzled and amuſed by this apparent liberality, would 

be lefs affected by the bloody ſcenes which were dally exhibited; 

that they would forget the death of Byrrhius, à fcnator to Whoſe 
fuperior' merit the late emperor Hall gtanted one of hib daughters; 

and that they would forgive the Ter of Arrius Antoninus, the 

laſt repreſentative of the name und virtues of the Antoriines, The- 

former, with more integrity an prudenee, had attempted to- 

diſcloſe to his brother-in-law; the true character of Gleander. 

An equitable ſentence pronduneed by the latter, when Preconful 

of Aſia, againſt a worthleſs creature of the favourite, proved fatal. 

to him. After the fall of Petennis, the terrors of 'Commodus- 

had, for a ſhort time, aſſumed the appearance of a return! to virtue · 

He repealed the moſt odious of his cs, loaded his memory with. 

the public execration, and aſcribed to the pernicious: conriſels of 

that wicked miniſter, all che errors of his" inexperienced youth. 

But his repentance laſted only thirty days; and, under Cleander's 
tyranny, the adminiſtration of Perennis was often regretted. 

Peſtilence and famine contributed to fill up the meaſure of the Sedition and” 
calamities of Rome. The firſt could be only imputed to the ander. 
juſt indignation of the gods; but a monopoly of corn, ſupported by 8 
the riches and power of the miniſter,. was conſidered as the imme- 
diate cauſe of the ſecond} The popular diſcuntent, after it had 
long circulated in whiſpers, broke out in the aſſembled circus. 

The people quitted their favourite amuſements, for the more deli- 
clots pleafure of revenge, ruſhed ! in crowds towards a palace in the 


* Binz 1. 47 Gl. p. 12, 13. >Harodian, 11. Herodian, I. I. p. 28. Dion, J. exits 
P. 29. Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 52. Theſe baths were p. 1215. The Hitter fays, that to thouſand 
fituated near the Porta Capena. See Nardini perſons died every day at Rome, during a. 
Roma Antica, p- 79. k Nen of time. 

Hit. Auguſt. p. 48. 

8. | | ſuburbs;. 
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CHAP. ſuburbs, one of the emperor's retirement and demanded, with. 


IV. 


angry clamours, the head of the public enemy. 


JCleander, who 
commanded the Prætorian guards **, ordered a body, of ' cavalry to 
fally forth, and (diſperſe the ſeditious multitude. ' The multitude 
fled with precipitation towards the city; ſeveral were ſlain, and 
many more were trampled to death: but when the cavalry entered 
the ſtreets, their purſuit. was checked by a ſhower of ſtones and 
darts from the roofs .and windows of the houſes. | The foot 
guards, who had been long jealous of the prerogatives and in- 
ſolence of the Prætorian cavalry, embraced the party of the people. 
The tumult became a regular engagement, and threatened a general 
maſſacre. The Prætorians, at length, gave way, oppreſſed with 
numbers; and the tide of popular fury returned with redoubled 
violence againſt the gates of the palace, where Commodus lay, diſ- 
ſolved in luxury, and alone unconſcious of the civil war. It was 
death to approach his perſon with the unwelcome news. He would 


have periſhed in this ſupine ſecurity, had not two women, his 


eldeſt ſiſter Fadilla, and Marcia, the moſt favoured of his concu- 
bines, ventured to break into his preſence. Bathed in tears, and 
with diſhevelled hair, they threw themſelves at his feet; and with 
all the preſſing eloquence of fear, diſcovered to the affrighted em- 
peror, the crimes of the miniſter, the rage of the people, and the 
impending ruin, which, in a few minutes, would burſt over his 
palace and perſon. Commodus ſtarted from his dream of pleaſure, 


and commanded that the head of Cleander ſhould be thrown out to 


we Tuncque primum tres præfecti prætorio 
ſuere: inter quos libertinus. From ſome re- 
mains of modeſty, Cleander declined the title, 
whilſt he aſſumed the powers, of Prætorian 
præfect. As the other freedmen were ſtyled, 
from their ſeveral departments, a rationibus, 
ab epiftolis ; Cleander called himſelf a pugi- 
one, as intruſted with the defence of his ma- 


Ker's perſon. 
Pe 7 


1. i. p. 31. 


Salmaſius and Caſaubon ſeem 


to have talked very idly upon this pallage. 


7 Of Th; ru rid os gparrid r. Herodian, 
It is doubtful whether he means 
the Pretoriati infantry, or the cohortes ur- 
banz, a body of ſix thouſand men, but whoſe 
rank and diſcipline were not equal to their 
numbers. Neither Tillement nor Wotton 
chuſe to decide this queſtion. 


| the 
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the ths The deſired ſpectacle inſtantly. appeaſed the tumult; 
and the ſon of Marcus 7. 1 even yet dare — the affection 
and confidence of his ſubje 
But every ſentiment of virtue and humanity. was l in the 
mind of Commodus, Whilſt he thus abandoned. the reins of em- 
pire to theſe unworthy favourites, he valued nothing in ſovereign 
power, except the unbounded licence of indulging his ſenſual appe- 
tites, His hours were ſpent in a ſeraglio of three hundred beautiful 
women, and as many boys, of every rank, and of every province; 
and, wherever the arts of ſeduction proved ãneſfectual, the brutal lover 
had recourſe to violence. The ancient hiſtoriansꝰ have expatiated on 
theſe abandoned ſcenes of proſtitution, which ſcorned every reſtraint 
of nature or modeſty; but it would not be eaſy to tranſlate their too 
faithful deſcriptions into the decency of modern language. The 
intervals of luſt were filled up yith the baſeſt amuſements. The 
influence of a polite age, and the labour of | an, attentive education, 
had never been able to, infuſe into his rude and brutiſh mind, the 
leaſt tincture of learning; and he was the firſt of the Roman empe- 
rors totally, devoid: of taſte for the pleaſures of the underſtanding. 
Nero himſelf excelled, or affected to excel, in the elegant arts of 
muſic and poetry; nor ſhquld we deſpiſe his purſuits, had he not 
converted the pleaſing relaxation of a leiſure hour inth the ſerious 
buſineſs and ambition. of his life. But Commodus, from his earlieſt 
infancy, diſcovered. an averſion to whatever was rational or liberal, 
| and a. fond attachment to the amuſements of the populace; the 
ſports of the circus and amphitheatre, the combatants of gladiators, 
and the hunting of wild beaſts. The aner in erery branch of 


5 s 
* Dion Caſſius, 1, Inxil, p- 1215. ,;Hero- Nec irryentium in fe Juvenum carebat infa- 
dian, I. i. p. 32. Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 48. mia, omni parte corporis atque ore in ſexum 


20 Sororibus ſuis conſtupratis. Tpſas « con- utrumque pollutus. Hiſt. Aug. p. 47. 
cubinas ſuas ſub oculis ſuis ſtuprari jubebat. | . 
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c HA. learning, whom Marcus provided. for his ſon, were heard with i in- | 
Attention and diſguſt ; whilft the Moors and Parthians, ' who taught 
him to dart the javelin and to ſhoot with the bow, found a diſeiple 
wWjho delighted in his application, and ſoon equalled the moſt ſkilful 
of his n in * ſteadineſs of the h _ wes hn: of 


the hand. | 
1 Hunting of The ſervile crowd, whoſe fortune depended on their maſter's 
i * vices, applauded theſe ignoble purſuits. The perfidious voice of 
| flattery reminded him, that by exploits of the ſame nature, by the 
defeat of the Nemæan lion, and the ſlaughter of the wild boar of 
4 Erymanthus, the Grecian Hercules had acquired a'place among the 
1 gods, and an immortal memory among men. They only forgot 
1 to obſerve, that in the firſt ages of ſociety, when the fiercer animals 
often diſpute with man the poſſeſſion of an unſettled country, a 
ſucceſsful war againſt thoſe ſavages is one of the moſt innocent 
q and beneficial labours of heroiſm. In the civilized ſtate of the Ro- 
man empire, the wild beafts had long ſince retired from the face of 
man, and the neighbourhood of populous cities. To ſurprize them 
in their ſolitary haunts, and to tranſport them to Rome, that they 
might be ſlain in pomp by the hand of an emperor, was an enter- 
4 priſe equally ridiculous for the prince, and oppreſſive for the peo- 
1 ple **. Ignorant of theſe diſtinctions, Commodus eagerly embraced 
| | the glorious reſemblance, and ſtiled himſelf (as we' ſtill read on his 
1 medals *') the R:man Hercules. The club and the lion's hide 
were placed by the fide of the throne, amongſt the enſigns of fo- 


ih 300 The African lions, when preſſed by red a very heavy penalty. This extraording- 

fi hunger, infeſted the open villages and culti- ry game-law was mitigated by Honorius, and 
vated country; Aud they infeſted them with finally repealed by Juſtinian. Codex Theo- 

impunity. The royal beaſt was reſerved for dof. tom. v. p. gz, et Comment. Gothofred. 
the pleaſures of the emperor and the capital ; 38 Spanheim de Numiſmat. Diſſert. xii. 
and the unfortunate peaſant, who killed one - tom. it. p. 9053. | , 
of them, though in his own defence, incur- * N 


* 
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vereignty; and. ſtatues were erected, in which Commodus was 
repreſented in the character and with che attributes, of the god, 
whoſe valour and dexterity. he endeavoured to emulate | in the Ally, 
courſe. of his ferocious amuſements A 18 

Elated with theſe praiſes, Which . ene the i in- 
nate ſenſe of ſhame, Commodus reſolyed to exhibit, before the; eyes 
of the Roman people, thoſe exerciſes, which till then he had decently ; ar: 


confined within the walls of his palace, and to the preſence of Aa: 
few favourites. On, the appointed day, the various motives of 


flattery, fear, and curioſity, attracted to the amphitheatre an innu- 
merable multitude of ſpectators; and ſome degree of applauſe was 


deſervedly beſtowed on the uncommon ſkill of the Imperial per- 
former. Whether he aimed at the head or heart of the animal, the 


wound was alike certain and mortal. With arrows, whoſe point 
was ſhaped into the form of .a+ creſcent, Commodus often inter- 
cepted the rapid career, and cut aſunder the long bony neck of the 


oſtrich D. A panther was let looſe; and the archer waited. till he 


had leaped upon a trembling malefactor. In the ſame inſtant the 


136. 
1 1 


F 
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ſhaft flew, the beaſt dropt dead, and the man remained unhurt. | 


The dens of the amphitheatre diſgorged at once a hundred lions; 
a hundred darts from the unerring hand of Commodus- laid them 
dead as they ran raging round the Arena. Neither the huge bulk 
of the elephant, nor the ſcaly hide of the rhinoceros, could defend 
tbem from his ſtroke. Ethiopia and India yielded their moſt ex- 


traordinary productions; and ſeveral animals were lain in the am- 


phitheatre, which had been ſeen only in the repreſentations of art, 


or perhaps of fancy **. In all theſe exhibitions, the ſecureſt pPrecau- 
. tions 


0 Dios, l nx. p- 1216. Hiſt, Augutt. p.49; Commodus killed a camelopardalis or 


- 33 The oftrich's neck is three feet long, and Giraffe, (Dion, I. Idi. p. 1211.) the talleſt, 


cempoſed of ſeventeen vertebræ. See Buffon the moſt gentle, and the moſt uſeleſs of the 


Hiſt. Naturelle. | M 1 quadrupeds. This * animal, a 
native 
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tons were uſed to protect the perſot of the Roinan Hercoles from 
the deſperate ſpritg of any favige; who might polſibly n. 
the digmiry of the emperor, and che fandtity of the god. 

But the W of the populace were affected with mame and 
inlignation when they beheld their fovereign enter the liſts as a 
gladiator, and glory in a profeſſion, which the laws and maritiets'of 
the Romans had branded with the juſteſt note of infamy 5, He choſe 
the habit and arms of the Seentor, whoſe combat with the Retiarius 
formed one of the moſt lively ſcenes in the bloody ſports of the 
amphitheatre; The Secutor was atmed with an helmet, ſword, and 
buckler ; his naked antagoniſt had only a large net and a trident; 
with the one he endeavoured to entangle, with the other to diſ- 
patch, his enemy. If he miſſed the firſt throw, he was obliged to 


fly from the purſuit of the Secutor, till he had prepared his net for a 


ſecond caſt. The emperor fought in this character ſeven hundred 
and thirty-five ſeveral times; Theſe glorious atchievements were 
carefully recorded in the public acts of the empire; and that he 
might omit no circumſtance of infamy, he received from the com- 
mon fund of gladiators a ſtipend fo exorbitant, that it became a new 
and moſt ignominious tax upon the Roman people. It may be 
eaſily ſuppoſed, that in theſe engagements the maſter of the world 
was always ſucceſsful : in the amphitheatre his victories were not 


native only of the interior pare. of Africa, 
has not been ſeen in Eutope the revival 
of letters, and though M. de Buffon (Hiſt. 
Naturelle, tom. xiii.) has endeavoured to de- 
ſcribe, he has not ventured to delineate; the 

35 Herodian, I. i. p. 37. Hiſt. Auguſt. 
p. 50. 

36 The virtuous and even the wiſe princes, 
forbade the ſenators and knigh rhts to embrace 
this ſcandalous profeſſion, un in of in- 
famy, or what was more dreaded by thoſe 


igate wretches, of exile, The tyratits 


allured them to diſhonour by threats and re- 
wards. Nero once produced, in the Afeiia, 
forty ſenators and fixty knights. See Lip- 
fius Saturnalia, I. ii. c. 2. He has happily 
cotrected a paſlage of Suetonius, in Nerone, 
c. 12. 

37 Lipſius, I. Ui. c. 7, 8. Juvenal, in the 
eighth ſatire, gives a n deſcription 
of this combat. 

3 Hiſt. Aug. p. 50. Dion, 1. li. p. 1220. 
He received » far each time, decier, about $0001. , 
ſterling. 
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often fanguinary 3 but'when he exerciſed bie ſuill in the ſchool of C HA P- 
gladiators, or his own palace, his wretched antagoniſts were fre- 333 

quently honoured: with a mortal wound from the hand of Commo- 

dus, and obliged to ſeal their flattery with their blood. He no- His infamy | 
diſdained the appellation of Hereules. The name of Paulus, a cele- Cas. _ 

brated Secutor, was the only one which delighted his ear. It was 

inſert on his coloſſal ſtatues, and repeated in the redoubled accla« 

mations **of the mournful and applauding ſenate . - Claudius 

Pompeianus, the virtuous huſband of Lucilla, was the only ſenator | 
who aſſerted the honour of his rank. As a father, he permitted His 

ſons to conſult theif ſafety by attending the amphitheatre. As a 

Roman, he declared, that his own life was in the emperor's hands, | | 
but that he would never behold the ſon of Marcus proſtituting his | 
perſon and dignity. Notwithſtanding his manly reſolution, Pom- 
peianus eſcaped the reſentment of the tyrant, and, with his honour, 
had the good fortune to preſerve his life“. 

Commodus had now attained the ſummit of vice and infamy. 
Amidſt the acclamations of a flattering cout, he was unable to dif- 
guiſe, from himfelf, that he had deſerved the contempt and hatred 
of every man of ſenſe and virtue in his empire. His ferocious 
ſpirit was irritated by the conſciouſneſs of that hatred, by the envy 
of every kind of merit, by the juſt apprehenſion of danger, and 
by the habit of ſlaughter, which he contracted in his daily amuſe - 


. h if f cotiſular ſenators ſacti- C 
ments. Hiſtory has preſerved a long lift of conſular ſenators ſacti W 


20 Victor tells us thit Commoetiue only l- nnn 

lowed his antagoniſts a leaden weapon, dread- his courage, and paſſed the greateſt part of 

ing moſt probably the conſequences of their his time in a country retirement; alleging his 

deſpair. advanced age, and the weakneſs of his eyes. 
They were obliged to repeat fix hun- I never ſaw him in the ſenate, ſays Dion, 

dred and twenty-ſix times, Paulus firſt of the except during the ſhort reign of Pertinax.“ 


Secutors, Sc. All his infirtaities had ſuddenly left him, and | 
Dien, 1. Ei. p. 1221. He ſpeaks of they returned as ſuddenly upon the matder of 
his own baſeneſs and danger. reellen pre. 3 I. Ali. p. 1227. 
1 . ficed 
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C Av. P., ficed to his wanton ſuſpicion, which ſooght out, with peculiar, 
W—— anxiety, thoſe unfortunate. perſons connected, however remotely,. . 
with the family of the Antonines, without ſparing even the miniſters: 
of his crimes or pleaſures “. His cruelty proved at laſt fatal to 
himſelf. He had ſhed with impunity the nobleſt blood of Rome: 
he periſhed as ſoon as he was dreaded by his own domeſtics. Marcia, 
His favourite concubine, Eclectus his chamberlain, and Lætus His 
Prætorian præfect, alarmed by the fate of their companions and 
predeceſſors, reſolved to prevent the deſtruction which every hour 
hung over their heads, either from the mad caprice of the tyrant, 
or the ſudden indignation of the people. Marcia ſeized the occaſion 
of preſenting a draught of wine to her lover, after he had fatigued 


Death of himſelf with hunting ſome wild beaſts. Commodus retired to ſleep; : 


Commod 
A.D. 12. but whilſt he was labouring with the effects of poiſon and drunken- 
r. neſs, a robuſt youth, by profeſſion a wreſtler, entered his chamber, 


and ſtrangled him without reſiſtance. The body was ſecretly con- 
veyed out of the palace, before the leaſt ſuſpicion was entertained 
in the city, or even in the court, of the emperor's death. Such 
3 was the fate of the ſon of Marcus, and ſo eaſy was it to deſtroy a 
" hated tyrant, who by the artificial powers of government had op- 
ft | preſſed, during thirteen years, ſo many millions of ſubjects, each of 
whom was equal to their maſter in perſonal ſtrength -and perſonal | 
1 abilities“. | 

il | Choice of The meaſures of the conſpirators were conducted with the delibe - 


1 Pertinax f; 
iF pets wor rate coolneſs and celerity which the greatneſs of the occaſion required, 
| 


They reſolved inſtantly to fill the -vacant throne with an emperor, 
whoſe character would juſtify and maintain the action that had been 
L | committed, They fixed on Pertinax, præfect of the city, an ancient 


. | 43 The præfects were changed almoſt ed Rn Hiſt. Auguft. p. 46. Th 
.M hourly or daily ; and the caprice of Com- 4+ Dion, 1. lxxii. p. 1222. Hetodian, 1. i. 
| 1 modus was often fatal to his moſt favour- p· 43. Hiſt. Auguſt. Þ. 5. 4 


þ | ' ſenator 
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ſenator of conſular rank, whoſe conſpicuous merit had broke through C of P. 
the obſcurity of his birth, and raiſed him to the firſt honours of the — 
ſtate. He had ſucceſſively governed 'moſt of the provinces of the 
empire; and in all his great employments, military as well as civil, 

he had uniformly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the firmneſs, the prudence, 

and the integtity of his conduct. He now remained almoſt alone 

of the friends and miniſters of Marcus ; ; and: when, at a late hour 

of the night, he was awakened with: the news, that the chamber- 


lain and the præfect were at his door, he received them with intre- 
pid reſignation, and deſired they would execute their maſter's orders. 
Inſtead of death, they offered him the throne of the Roman world. 
During ſome moments he diſtruſted their intentions and aſſurances. 
Convinced at length of the death of Commodus, he accepted the 
purple with.a ſincere reluctance, the natural effect of his knowledge 
both of the duties and of the dangers of the ſupreme, rank ©, 

Lætus conducted without delay his new emperor to the camp of He is ac- 
the Prætorians, diffuſing at the ſame time through the city a ſeaſon- — 
able report that Commodus died ſuddenly of an apoplexy; and that * Suards, 
the virtuous Pertinax had already ſucceeded to the throne. The 
guards were rather ſurpriſed than pleaſed with the ſaſpicious- death 
of a prince, whoſe indulgence and liberality they alone had experienr 


2 Perthiax was a native of Alba Pompeia, 
in Piedmont, and ſon of a timber merchant. 
The order of his employments (it is marked 
by Capitolinus) well deſerves to be ſet down 
as expreſſive of the form of government and 
manners of the age. 1. He was a centurion, 
2. Præfect of a cohort in Syria, in the Par- 
thian war, and in Britain. 3. He obtained 
an Ala, or fquadron of horſe, in Mæſia. 4. He 


was commiſſary of proviſions on the Amulan. 


way. 5. He commanded the fleet upon the 
Rhine. 6. He was procurator of Dacia, with 


a ſalary of about 16001. a year. 7. He com- 
8. He 
being acceflary to the death of Commodus. 


manded the Veterans of a legion. 
ebtained the rank of ſenator. 9. Of prætor. 


10. With the command of the firſt legion in 
Rhztia and Noricum. 11. He was conſul 
about the year 175. 12. He attended Mat- 
cus into the eaſt. 13. He commanded'an army 
on the Danube.. 14. He was conſular-legate 
of Mzfia. 15. Of Dacia. 16. Of Syria. 17. Of 
Britain. 18. He had the care of the public 
proviſions at Rome. 
of Africa. 20. Prefect of the city. Herodian 
(1. i. p.. 48.) does juſtice to his diſintereſted 
ſpirit ; but Capitolinus, who collected every 
popular rumour, charges him with a great 
fortune acquired by bribery and corruption. 
julian, in the Cæſars, taxes him with 


ced ;; 


19. He was proconſul: 


= Mt oh be 3 YL. . 
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= c 185 P. ced; but the emergency of the occaſion, the authority of their pra» 

b — fe, the reputation of Pertinax, and the clatnours' of the people, 
obliged them to ſtifle their ſecret diſcontents, to accept the donative 
promiſed of the new emperor, to ſwear allegiance to him, and with 
Joyful acclamations and laurels in their hands to conduct him to 
the ſenate-houſe, that the military conſent might be ratified * as 
civil authority. 


and by the This important night was now far ſpent ; with the dawn of toy, 
ſenate, 
A..D. 193. and the commencement of the new year, the ſenators expected a 
it Januy. ſummons to attend an ignominious ceremony. In ſpite of all remon- 
ſtrances, even of thoſe of his creatures, who yet preſerved any re- 
gard for prudence or decency, Commodus had reſolved to paſs the 
night in the gladiators ſchool, and from thence to take poſſeſſion of 
the conſulſhip, in the habit and with the attendance of that infa - 
mous crew. On a ſudden, before the break of day, the ſenate was 
called together in the temple of Concord, to meet the guards, and 
to ratify the election of a new emperor. For a few minutes they 
fat in ſilent ſuſpence, doubtful of their unexpected deliverance, and 
ſuſpicious of the cruel artifices of Commodus ; but when at length 
they were aſſured that the tyrant was no more, they reſigned/them- 
ſelves to all the tranſports of joy and indignation. Pertinax, who 
modeſtly repreſented the meanneſs of his extraction, and pointed out 
ſeveral noble ſenators more deſerving than himſelf of the empire, 
was conſtrained by their dutiful violence to aſcend the throne, and 
received all the titles of Imperial power, confirmed by the moſt 
The memory fincere vows of fidelity. The memory of Commodus was branded 
aus declared with eternal infamy. The names of tyrant, of gladiator, of Public 
infamous. enemy, reſounded in every corner of the houſe. They decreed in 
tumultuous votes, that his honours ſhould 'be reverſed, his titles 
eraſed from the public monuments, his ſtatues thrown down, his 
body dragged with a hook into the ſtripping room of the gladiators, 


Jah | | ; to 
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to ſatiate the public fury; and they expreſſed ſome indignation 
againſt thoſe officious ſervants who had already preſumed to ſcreen 


his remains from the juſtice of the ſeriate. But Pertinax could 
not refuſe thoſe laſt rites to the memory of Marcus, and the tears 
of his firſt proteQtor Claudius Pompeianus, who lamented the cruel 
fate of his -brother-in- law, and lamented ſtill more that he had de- 


ſerved it“. 
Theſe Aden of impotent rage againk a dead emperor, LAVA 
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the ſenate had flattered when alive with the moſt ahject ſervility, —— 
betrayed a juſt but ungenerous ſpirit of revenge. Ihe legality of 5 


theſe decrees was however ſupported by the principles of the Impe- 
rial conſtitution. To cenſure, to depoſe, or to puniſh with death, 
the firſt magiſtrate of the republic, who had abuſed his delegated 
truſt, "od the ancient and undoubted prerogative of the Roman ſe- 
nate“; but that feeble aſſembly was obliged to content itſelf with 
inſliering on a fallen tyrant that publie juſtice, from which, during 
his life and reign, he had been ſhielded by the ſtrong arm of mili- 


tary deſpotiſm. 

Pertinax found a nobler way of condemning his predeceſſor s me- 
mory; by the contraſt of his own virtues, with the vices of Com- 
modus. On the day of his acceſſion, he refigned over to his wife 
and ſon his whole private fortune ; that they might have no pre- 
tence to ſolicit favours at the expence of the ſtate. He refuſed to 
flatter the vanity of the former with the title of Auguſta ; or to 
corrupt the inexperienced youth of the latter by the rank of Cæſar. 
Accurately diſtinguiſhing between the duties. of a parent, and thoſe 


of a ſovereign, he educated his ſon with a ſevere ſimplicity, which, 


* Capitolinus gives us the particulars of „The ſenate condemned Nero to 
theſe tumultuary votes which were moved by be put to death more majorum. Sueton. 
one ſenator, and repeated, or rather chanted c. 49, 
by the whole body. Hiſt. Auguft. p. 52. 
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Virtues of 
Pertinax. 


He endea- 
vours to re- 
form the 
ſtate. 


H3s regula- 
tions, 
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while it gave him no aſſured proſpect of the throne; might in time 


have rendered him worthy of it. In public, the behaviour of Pertinax 


was grave and affable. He lived with the virtuous part of the ſenate 
(and in a private ſtation, he had been acquainted with the true cha- 
rater of each individual), without either pride or jealouſy; con- 
ſillered them as friends and companions, with whom he had ſhared 
the dangers of the tyranny, and with whom he wiſhed to enjoy the 
ſecurity of the preſent time. He very frequently invited thein to 
familiar entertainments, the frugality of which was ridieuled by 
thoſe, who remembered and regretted the luxurious prodigalizy: of 
Commodus “. 321 2lad8 

To heal, as far as it was poll; the wounds inflicted by the hand 
of tyranny, was the pleaſing, but melancholy, taſk of Pertinax. The 
innocent victims, who yet ſurvived, were recalled from exile, re- 
leaſed from priſon, and reſtored to the full poſſeſſion of their ho- 
nours and fortunes. The unburied bodies of murdered ſenators (for 


the cruelty of Commodus endeavoured to extend itſelf beyond death) 


were depoſited in the ſepulchres of their anceſtors ; their memory 
was juſtified ; and every confolation was beſtowed on their ruined 
and afflicted families. Among theſe conſolations one of the moſt 
grateful was the puniſhment of the-Delators ; the common enemies 
of their maſter, of virtue, and. of. their country. Yet even in the 
inquiſition of theſe legal aſſaſſins, Pertinax proceeded with a ſteady 
temper, which gave every thing to Juftzes, and ' nothing to populah 


prejudice and reſentment. - 42 3 | 
The finances of the ſtate ee the * vigilant care of the 


emperor. Though every meaſure. of injuſtice and extortion had 
been adopted, which could collect the property of the ſubje@ into 


Dion (I. Ixxiii. p. 1223.) ſpeaks of Auguſt. p. 58.) like a ſlave, who had re- 
theſe entertainments, as a ſenator who had ceived his intelligence from one of the ſcul- 


"ago with the 9 Capitolinus (Hiſt. lions. 


* 


the 
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the coffers' of this prince; the rapaciouſneſs.of Commodus had been © 
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fo very inadequate to his extravagance, that, upon his death, no — 


more than eight thouſand pounds were found in the exhauſted trea- 
fury ©, to defray the current expences of government, and to diſ- 
charge the preſſing demand of a liberal donative, which the new 
emperor had been obliged to promiſe to the Prætorian guards. Vet 
under theſe diſtreſſed circumſtances,' Pertinax had the generous firm- 
neſs to remit all the oppreſſive taxes, invented by Commodus, and 


to cancel all the unjuſt claims of the treaſury; declaring in a decree 


of the ſenate, that he was better ſatisfied to adminiſter a poor re- 


public with innocence, than to acquire riches by the ways of ty- 
ranny and diſhonour,“ Occonomy and induſtry he conſidered as 
the pure and genuine ſources of wealth; and from them he ſoon 


derived a copious ſupply for the public neceſſities. The expence of 
the houſehold was immediately reduced to one half. All the inftru-- 
ments of luxury, Pertinax expoſed to public auction, gold: and 
ſilver plate, chariots of a ſingular conſtruction, a ſuperfluous ward- 


robe of ſilk and embroidery, and a great number of beautiful llaves 
of both ſexes; excepting only, with attentive humanity, thoſe who 
were born in a ſtate of freedom, and Had been raviſhed from the 
arms of their weeping parents. At the ſame time that he obliged 


the worthleſs favourites of the tyrant to reſign a part of their ill- 


gotten wealth, he ſatisfied the juſt creditors of the ſtate, and unex- 
pectedly diſcharged the long arrears of honeſt ſervices. 'He removed 
the oppreflive reſtrictions which had been laid upon commerce, and 
granted all the uncultivated lands in Italy and the provinces, to thoſe 


50 Decies, The blameleſs œconomy of uſeleſs ornaments into money, Dion (1: bexiii. - 
Pius left his ſucceſſors a treaſure of wicies ſap- p. 1229. ) aſſigns two ſecret motives of Per- 
ties millies, above two. and twenty millions tinax. He wiſhed to expoſe the vices of 
ſterling. Dion, 1. boxiii. p- 1231. | Commodus, and to diſcover by the purchaſers 

31 Beſides the deſign of converting theſe thoſe who moſt reſembled him. 
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prevented, 
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- who would improve them; with an exewption from tribute, during 


the term of ten years . ch 1 t: v3 

Such an uniform conduct had already ſecured to Pertinad the 
nobleſt reward of à ſovereign, the love and eſteem of his people. 
Thoſe who remembered the virtues of Marcus were happy to con- 
template in their new emperor the features of that bright original; 
and flattered themſelves, that they ſhould long enjoy the benign 
influence of his adminiſtration. A haſty zeal to reform the cor- 
rupted ſtate, accompanied with leſs prudence than might have been 
expected from the years and experience of Pertinax, proved fatal to 
himſelf and to his country. His honeſt indiſcretion united againſt 
him the ſervile crowd, who found their private benefit in the pub- 
lic diſorders, and who preferred the favour of a tyrant to the inex- 
orable equality of the laws 1 wr: 

Amidft the general joy, the ſullen * angry countenance of the 
Prætorian guards betrayed their inward diſſatisfaction. They had 
reluctantly ſubmitted to Pertinax; they dreaded the ſtrictneſs of the 
ancient diſcipline, which he was preparing to reſtore; and they re- 
gretted the licenſe of the former reign. Their diſcontents were ſe- 


.cretly fomented by Lætus their præfect, who found, when it was 


too late, that his new emperor would reward a ſervant, but would 
not be ruled by a favourite. On the third day of his reign the ſol- 
diers ſeized on a noble ſenator, with a deſign to carry him to the 
camp, and to inveſt him with the Imperial purple.  Inftead of be- 
ing dazzled by the dangerous honour, the affrighted victim eſcaped 
from their violence, and took refuge at the feet of Pertinax. A 
| ſhort time afterwards Soſius Falco, one of the conſuls of the year, 


* Though Capitolinus has picked up rodian in admiring his public conduct. 


many idle tales of the private life of 53 Leges, rem ſurdam, inexorabilem on 
Pertinax, he joins with Dion and He- T. Liv. ii. 3. 


Fd 


* 


a raſh 
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a raſh youth, but of an ancient and opulent family, liſtened to the 
voice of ambition; and a conſpiracy was formed during a ſhort 
abſence of Pertinax, which was cruſhed by his ſudden return to 
Rome, and his reſolute behaviour. Falco was on the point of be- 
ing juſtly condemned to death, as a public enemy, had he not been 
ſaved by the earneſt and ſincere intreaties of the injured empetor z 
who conjured the ſenate, that the purity of his reign might not be 
ſtained by the blood even of a guilty ſenator. | 


Theſe diſappointments ſerved only to irritate the rage of the Præ- 
torian guards, On the twenty-eighth of March, eighty-ſix days 
only after the death of Commodus, a general ſedition broke out in 
the camp, which the officers wanted either power or inclination to 
ſuppreſs. Two or three hundred of the moſt deſperate ſoldiers march- 
ed at noon-day, with arms in their hands, and fury in their looks, to- 
wards the Imperial palace. The gates were thrown open by their 
companions upon guard ; and by the domeſtics of the old court, 
who had already formed a ſecret conſpiracy againſt the life of the 
too virtuous emperor. On the news of their approach, Pertinax 
diſdaining either flight or concealment advanced to meet his aſſaſſins; 
and recalled to their minds his own innocence, and the ſanctity of 
their recent oath. For a few moments they ſtood in ſilent ſuſpenſe, 
aſhamed of their atrocious deſign, and awed by the vetfferable aſpect 
and majeſtic firmneſs of their ſovereign, till at length the deſpair 
of pardon reviving their fury, a barbarian of the country of Tongres ** 
levelled the firſt blow againſt Pertinax, who was inſtantly diſpatched 


5+ If we credit Capitolinus (which is rather 
difficult) Falco behaved with the moſt petulant 
indecency to Pertinax, on the day of his ac- 
ceſſion. The wiſe emperor only admoniſhed 
him of his youth and inexperience, Hiſt, 
Auguſt. p. 55. 

The modern biſhopric of Liege. This 
ſoldier probably belonged to the Batavian 


4 


horſe- guards, who were moſtly raiſed in the 
dutchy of Gueldres and the neighbourhood, 
and were diſtinguiſhed by their valour, and 
by the boldneſs with which they ſwam their 
horſes acroſs the broadeſt and moſt rapid 
rivers. Tacit. Hiſt, iv. 12. Dion, l. lv. 
p-. 797. Lipſius de magnitudine Romana, 
1. i. e. 4. ö 
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A. D. 193. 
March 28th. 
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Cc 1 P. with a multitude of wounds. His head ſeparated from bis body, 
=== and placed on a lance, was carried in triumph to the Prætorian camp, 
in the ſight of a mournful and indignant people, who lamented the 

unworthy fate of that excellent prince, and the tranſient bleſſings of 

a reign, the memory of which could ſerve only to aggravate their 
approaching misfortunes **, | 15:51 vedbaunt 

56 Dion, 1. bolts p- 1232. Herodian, in Epitom. & in C ſarib. Eutropius, 

I. ii. p. 60. Hiſt, Auguſt, p. 58. Victor vüi. 16. F ' 
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Public ſale of the Bmpire to Didius Julianus by the is 


torian Guards. —Clodius Albi inus in Britain, Peſcenni Us 
Miger in ky yria, and Septimius Severus in Pannonia, de- 


clare againſt the "murderers of Pertinax.—Civil wars 
and victory of Severus over bis three rivals. — Relaxation 


of diſcipline. Veu maxims of government, 


HE power of the ſword. is more ſenſibly felt in an exten- 

ſive monarchy, than in a ſmall community. It has been 
calculated by the ableſt politicians, that no: ate, without being ſoon 
exhauſted, can maintain above the hundredth part of i its members i in 
arms and idleneſs. But although this relative proportion may be 
uniform, the influence of the army over the reſt of the ſociety will 
vary according to the degree of its poſitive Arength, The advan- 
tages 'of military ſcience and diſcipline cannot be exerted, unleſs a 
proper number of ſoldiers are united into one body, and actuated by 
one ſoul. With a handful of men, ſuch an union would be ineffec- 
tual; with an unwieldy hoſt, it would be impraQticable ; and the 
powers of the machine would be alike deſtroyed by the extreme 
minuteneſs, or the exceſſive weight, of its ſprings. To illuftrate 
this obſervation we need only reflect, that there is no ſuperiority of 
natural ſtrength, artificial” weapons, or acquired fkill, which could 
enable one man to keep in conſtant ſubjection one hundred of his 
fellow-ereatures: the tyrant | of a ſingle town, or a ſmall diſtri, 
would ſoon diſcover. that an hundred armed followers were a weak 
defence againſt ten thouſand peaſants or citizens; but an hundred 
. | thouſand 
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0 ** P. thouſand well-diſciplined ſoldiers will command, with deſpotic ſway, 


L—— ten millions of ſubjects; and a body of ten or fifteen thouſand 

guards will ſtrike terror into the moſt numerous populace that ever 

. crowded the ſtreets of an immenſe capital. 

The Præto- The Prætorian bands, whoſe licentious fury was the firſt ſymptom 

rian guards. and cauſe of the decline of the Roman empire, ſcarcely amounted to 

Their inſi- the laſt mentioned number.. They derived their inſtitution from 

ROMs Auguſtus, That crafty tyrant, ſenſible that laws might colour, but 

that arms alone could maintain, his uſurped dominion, had gra- 

dually formed this powerful body of guards in conſtant readineſs to 

protect his perſon, to awe the ſenate, and either to prevent or to 

cruſh the firſt motions of rebellion. He diſtinguiſhed theſe favonred 

troops by a double pay, and ſuperior privileges; but, as their for- 

midable aſpe& would at once have alarmed and irritated the Roman 

| people, three cohorts only were ſtationed in the capital; whilſt the 

Their camp. remainder was diſperſed in the adjacent towns of Italy *. But after 

fifty years of peace and ſervitude, Tiberius ventured on a deciſive 

meaſure, which for ever rivetted the fetters of his country. Under 

the fair pretences of relieving Italy from the heavy burden of military 

quarters, and of introducing a ſtricter diſcipline e the guards, he 

aſſembled them at Rome, in a permanent camp, which was fortified 
with ſkilful care“, and placed on a commanding fituation *. 
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ö Their Such formidable ſervants are always neceflary, but often fatal to 
| — bacgg the throne of deſpotiſm. By thus introducing. the Prztorian guards, 
| 


They were originally nine or ten thon- Tiber. c. 37. Dios Caſſius, I. Ivii. p. 867. 
ſand men (for Tacitus and Dion are not agreed * In the civil war between Vitellius and 


upon the ſubject), divided into as many co- 
horts. Vitellius increaſed them to ſixteen 
thouſand, and as far as we can learn from in- 
ſcriptions, they never afterwards funk much 
below that number. See Lipſius de magni- 
tudine Romana, 1. 4. 

* Sueton. in Auguſt. c. 49. 

3 Tacit. Annal. iv. 2. Sueton. in 


Veſpaſian, the Prztorian camp was attacked 
and defended with all the machines uſed in 
the ſiege of the beſt fortified cities. Tacit. 
Hiſt. iii. 84. | 

5 Cloſe to the walls of the city, on the 
broad ſummit of the Quirinal and Viminal 
hills. See Nardini Roma Antica, p. 174. 
Donatus de Roma Antiqua, p. 46. 
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as it were, into the palace and. the ſenate, the emperors taught. them 
to perceive, their own ftrevgth, and the weakneſs; of the civil go- 
vernment; to view the vices of their maſters with familiar con- 
tempt, and to lay aſide that reverential awe, which. diſtance only, 
and myſtery, can preſerve, towards, an imaginary power. In the 
luxurious idleneſs of an opulent city, their pride was nouriſhed by 
the ſenſe of their irreſiſtible weight; nor, was it poſſible.to conceal 
from them, that the perſon of the ſovereign, the, authority of the 
ſenate, the public treaſure, and the ſeat of empire, were all in their 


hands. To divert the Prætorian bands from theſe dangerous reflec- 
tions, the firmeſt and beſt eſtabliſned princes were obliged to mix 
blandiſhments with commands, rewards with puniſhments, to flatter 
their pride, indulge their ' pleaſures, connive at their irregularities, 
and to purchaſe their precarious faith by a liberal donative; which, 
ſince the elevation of Claudius, oo exacted as 2 legal aides, on the 
acceſſion of every new.emperot.*.. 1 1 dc 
The advocates: of the guards 3 to p juſtify K e 
the power which they aſſerted by arms; and to maintain that, ac- 
cording to the pureſt prineiples of the conſtitution, their conſent 
was eſſentially neceſſary in the appointment of an emperor. The 
election of conſuls, of generals, and of magiſtrates, however it had 
been recently uſurped by the ſenate, was the ancient and undoubted 
right of the Roman people. But where was the Roman people to 
be found ? Not ſurely cs the mixed multitude of ſlaves and 


s Claudius, raiſed by the ſoldiers to the amount of theſe ſums, by Hadrian's com- 
empire, was the firſt who gave a donative. plaint, that the promotion of a Cæſar had 
He gave guina dena, 1201. (Sueton. in Claud. coſt him ter millies, two millions and a half 
c. 10.) : when Marcus, with his colleague ſterling. 

Lucius Verus, took quiet. poſſeſſion of the 7 Cicero de Legibus, iti. 3. The firſt book 
throne he gave vicena, 1601. to each of the of Livy, and the ſecond of Dionyſius of Ha- 


guards. Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 25. (Dion, Ei. licarnaſſus, ſhew the authority of the people, 
P- 1231. ) We may form ſome idea of the even in the election of the kings. 
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ſtrangers that filled the ſtreets of Rome ; ; a fervile populace, as de- 
void of ſpirit as deſtitute of property. The defenders of the fate, 
ſelected from the flower of the Halian youth *, and trained in the 
exerciſe of arms and virtue, were the genuine repreſentatives of the 
people, and the beſt entitled to elect the military chief of the re- 
public. Theſe aſſertions, however defective in reaſon, became un- 
anſwerable, when the flerce Prætorians increaſed their weight, by 
throwing, like the barbarian nt of Rome, their ſwords into 
the ſcale ?. 

The Prætorians had violated the ſanQity of the throne, by the 
atrocious murder of Pertinax ; they diſhonoured the majeſty of 
it, by their ſubſequent conduct. The camp was without a leader, 
for even the prefect Lætus, who had excited the tempeſt, prudently 
declined the public indignation. Amidſt the wild diſorder Sulpi- 
cianus, the emperor's father-in-law, and governor of the city, who 
had been ſent to the camp on the firſt alarm of mutiny, was en- 
deavouting to calm the fury of the multitude, when he was ſilenced 
by the clamorous return of the murderers, bearing on a lance the 
head of Pertinax. Though hiſtory bas accuſtomed us to obſerve 
every principle and every paſſion yielding to the imperious dictates 
of ambition, it is ſcarcely credible that, in theſe moments of horror, 
Sulpicianus ſhould have aſpired to aſcend a throne polluted with the 
recent blood of ſo near a relation, and ſo excellent a prince. He had 
already begun to uſe the only effectual argument, and to treat for 
the Imperial dignity ; ; but the more prudent of the Prætorians, ap- 
prehenſive that, in this private contract, they ſhould not obtain a 
juſt price for ſo valuable a commodity, ran out upon the ramparts 4 


: They were originally recruited in La- of Italiæ Alumni, Romana vere juventus. 
tium, Etruria, and the old colonies (Tacit. Tacit. Hiſt. i. 84. 


Annal. iv. 5.). The emperor Otho compli- In the ſiege of Rome by the Gauls, See 
ments their vanity, with the flattering titles Livy, v. 48. Plutarch. in Camill. p. 143. 


and, 


— 
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and, with a loud voice, proclaĩmed chat the Roman world was, to C n, AF. 
be diſpoſed of to the beſt bidder by public auction 9 


This infamous offer, the moſt inſdlent exceſs of millitary neence, En 
ed by Julian, 
diffuſed a univerſal grief, ſhame, and indignation throughout the a. D. 193. 
city. It reached at length the ears of Didius Jolianus, a wealthy * 
ſenator, who, regardleſs of the public calamities, was indulging him 
ſelf in the luxury of che table . His wife and nis daughter, his 
freedmen ant his paraſites, eafiy convinced him that he deſerved | 
the throne, and earneftly conjured him to embrace fo fortunate 
an opportunity. The vain old man haftened to me Prætorian camp, 
where Sulpicianus was Kill in treaty with the guards; ; and began to 
bid againſt him from the foot of the rampart. The unworthy ne- 
gociation was tranfacted by faithful emiffaries, who paſſed alter- 
nately from one candidate to the other, and acquainted each of them 
with the offers of his rival. Sulpicianus had already promiſed a 
donative of five thoufand' drachms (above one hundred and ſixty 
pounds) to each ſoldier; when Julian, eager for the prize, roſe at 
once to the fam of fix thouſand two hundred and fifty drachms, or 
upwards of two hundred pounds ſterling. The gates of the camp 
were inſtantly thrown open to the purchaſer ;' he was declared em- 
peror, and received an oath of allegiance from the ſoldiers, who re- 
tained humanity enough to ſtipulate that he ſhould pardon and for- 
get the competition of Sulpicianus. 
It was now incumbent on the Prætorians to fulfil the conditions Julian is ac- 
of the ſale. They placed their new ſovereign, whom they ſerved I. 
and deſpiſed; in the centre of their ranks, ſurrounded him on every 


ſide with their ſhields, and. conducted him in cloſe order of battle 
through the deſerted ſtreets of che city. The ſenate was commanded 


10 Dion, 1. Lodii. p. 1234. Herodian, was proclaimed as ſuch by the ſoldiers. 


1. ii. p. 63, Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 60. Though «x Spartianus ſoftens the moſt odious parts 


the three hiſtorians agree that it was in fact an 
auktion, Herodian alone affirms, that it of the character and elevation of Julian, 
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CHA?P. to aſſemble, and thoſe mho had been the distinguished friends 01 | 
. Pertinax, or the perſonal enemies of Julian, found it neceſſary to 
affect a more than common ſhare of ſatisfaction at this happy revo- 
lution . After Julian had filled the ſenate - houſe with armed ſol- 
diers, he expatiated on the freedom of his election, his own emi- 
nent virtues, and his full aſſurance of the affections of the ſenate. 
The obſequious aſſembly congratulated their own and the public fe- 
licity ; engaged their. allegiance, and conferred on him all the ſe- 
Takes poſſeſ- yeral branches of the Imperial power From the ſenate Julian 
es 4. wah was conducted by the ſame military ne de to take poſſeſſion of 
the palace. The firſt objects which ſtruck his eyes, were the aban- 
doned trunk of Pertinax, and the frugal entettainment prepared for 
his ſupper. The one he viewed with indifference ; the other with 
contempt. A magnificent feaſt was prepared by his order, and he 
amuſed himſelf till a very late hour, with dice, and the performances 
of Pylades, a celebrated. dancer. Yet it was obſerved, that after 
the crowd of flatterers diſperſed, and left him to darkneſs, ſolitude, 
and terrible reflection, he paſſed a ſleepleſs night; revolving moſt 
probably in his mind his own raſh folly, the fate of his virtuous 
predeceſſor, and the doubtful and dangerous tenure of an empire, 
which had not been acquired by merit, but purchaſed by money, 
The public He had reaſon to tremble. On the throne of the world he found 
diſcontent. himſelf without a friend, and even without an adherent. . The 
guards themſelves were aſhamed of the prince whom their avarice 
had perſuaded them to accept; nor was there a citizen who did not 


conſider his. elevation with horror, as the laſt inſult on the Roman 


12 Dion Caſſius, at that time prætor, had Cas immediately aggregated to 175 number of 
been a perſonal enemy to Julian, 1. Ixxiii. Patrician families. 
p- 1235. '+ Dion, I. Ixxiii. p. 1235. Hiſt, Auguſt. 
1 Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 61. We learn from p. 61. I have endeavoured to blend into one 
thence one curious. circumſtance, that the conſiſtent ſtory the nn oontradleton, of 
new emperor, whatever had been his birth, the two writers, 
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name. The nobility, whoſe conſpicuous ſtation and ample poſſeſſions C 3 P. 


exacted the ſtricteſt caution, diſſembled their ſentiments, and met the. 
affected civility of the emperor with ſmiles of complacency and 
profeſſions of duty. But the people, ſecure in their numbers and 
obſcurity, gave a free vent to their paſſions. The ſtreets and public 

places of Rome reſounded with 'clamours and imprecations. The 

enraged multitude affronted the perſon of Julian, rejected his libe- 

rality, and, conſeious of the impotence of their own reſentment, 

they called aloud on the legions of the fromiers to low the vio- 


lated majeſty of the Roman empire. 


The public diſcontent” was ſoon diffuſed" from the centre to the The armies 


frontiers of the empire. The armies of Britain, of Syria, and of 3 hd 


Ilyricum, lamented the death of Pertinax, i in whoſe company, or — 1 
under whoſe command, they had ſo often fought and conquered, Julan- 
They received with furprife, with indignation, and perhaps with 

envy, the extraordinary intelligence, that the Prætorians had diſpoſed 

of the empire by public auction; and they ſternly refuſed to 

ratify the ignominious bargain. T heir immediate and unanimous 

revolt was fatal to Julian, but it was fatal at the ſame time to the 
public peace; as the generals of the reſpective armies, Clodius Albi 

nus, Peſcennius Niger, and Septimius Severus, were ſill more anxi-- 

ous to ſucceed than to Tevenge the murdered Pertinax. Their forces 

were exactly balaneed. Each of them was at the head &f three legi- 

ons '*, with a numerous train of auxiliaries; and however eme in 
their characters, they were all ſoldiers of experience and capacity. 

Quodius Albinus, governor of Britain, ſurpaſſed both his oompe- Clodius Al- 
titors in the nobility of his extraction, which he derived from ſome — 8 
of the moſt illuſtrious names of the old republic. But the branch 
from whence he claimed his e was ſunk into mean circum- 


15 Dion, 1. IXxiii. p. 12335. former of whom was aide to the conſulſhip,. 
" The Poſthumian and the Cretan, the in the fifth year aſter 2 its. inſtitution. . 
ſtances , 
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ſtances, and tranſplanted into a remote province. It 18 difficult ts 


—◻ form a juſt idea of his true character. Under the philoſophac cloak 


beſtows _ on the ſume object. Such, in- 


of auſterity, he ſtands accuſed of concealing moſt of the vices which 


degrade human nature. But his accuſers are thoſe venal writers 
who adored the fortune of Severus, and trampled on-the aſhes of an 
unſucceſsful rival. Virtue, or the appearances of virtue, - recom 

mended Albinus to the confidence and good opinion of Marcus; and 
his preſerving with the ſon the ſame intereſt which he had acquired 
with the father, is a proof at leaſt that he was poſſeſſed of a very 
flexible diſpoſition. The favour of a tyrant does not always ſup- 
poſe a want of merit in the object of it; he may, without in- 
tending it, reward a man of worth and ability, or he may find ſuch: 


a man uſeful to his own ſervice. It does not appear that Albinus 


ſerved the ſon of Marcus, either as the minifter of his cruelties, or 
even as the aſſociate of his pleaſures. He was employed in a dif- 
tant honourable command, when he received a confidential letter 
from the emperor, acquainting him of the treaſonable deſigns of 
ſome diſcontented generals, and authorizing him to declare himſelf 
the guardian and ſucceſſor of the throne, by aſſuming the title: and 
enſigus of Czſar '', The governor of Britain wiſely declined the 
dangerous honour, which would have marked him for the jealouſy, 
or involved him in the approaching ruin, of Commodus. He 
courted power by nobler, or, at leaſt, by more ſpecious arts. On 
a premature report of the death of the emperor, he aſſembled his 
troops; and, in an eloquent diſcourſe, deplored the inevitable miſ- 
chiefs of deſpotiſm, deſcribed the happineſs and glory which their 
anceſtors had enjoyed under the conſular government, and declared 
his firm reſolution to reinſtate the ſenate and people in their legal 


37 Spartianus, i in his undigeſted colleQions, deed, are many of the characters i in the Am. 
mixes up all the virtues, and all the vices guftan hiſtory. 


that enter into the human compofition, and 8— «y Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 80. 84. 


authority. 


A 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
authority. This popular harangue was anſwered by the loud accla- 


mations of the Britifh legions, and received at Rome with a ſecret 
murmur of applauſe. Safe in the poſſeſſion of his little world, and 


in the command of an army leſs diſtinguiſhed indeed for diſcipline 
than for numbers and valour , Albinus braved. the menaces of 


Commodus, maintained towards Pertinax a ſtately ambiguous reſerve, 
and inſtantly declared againſt the uſurpation of Julian. The convul 
ſions of the capital added new weight to his ſentiments, or rather to 
his profeſſions of patriotiſm. A regard to decency induced him to 
decline the lofty titles of Auguſtus and Emperor ; and he imitated 
perhaps the example of Galba, who, on a ſimilar occaſion, had —_ 
himſelf the Lieutenant of the ſenate and people 

Perſonal merit alone had raiſed Peſeennius Niger from an obſcure 
birth and Ration, to the government of Syria; a lucrative and im- 8 
portant command, which in times of civil confuſion gave him a 
near proſpect of the throne. Yet his parts ſoem to have been better 
ſuited to the ſecond than to the firſt rank; he was an unequal rival, 
though he might have approved himſelf an excellent heutenant, to 
Severus, who afterwards diſplayed the greatneſs of his mind by adopt- 
ing ſeveral uſeful inſtitutions from a vanquiſhed! enemy. In his: 
government, Niger acquired the eſteem of the ſoldiers, and che love of 
the provincials, His rigid diſcipline fortified the valour and confirmed 
the obedience of the former, whilſt the voluptuous Syrians were leſs 
delighted with the mild firmneſs of his adminiſtration, than with: 
the affability of his manners, and the apparent pleaſure with which 
he attended their frequent and e feſtivals. As ſoon as the 


9 Pertinax, who — Britain a few . Auguſt. p. 76. 


years before, had been left for dead, in a 2 Herod. I. ii. p. 68. The chronicle of 
mutiny of the ſoldiers. - Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 54. John Malala, of Antioch, ſhews the zealous 


Yet they loved and regretted him; admiran- attachment of his countrymen to theſe feſti-- 


tibus eam virtutem cui iraſedancur. vals, which at once gratified their ſuperſti- 


0 Sueton, in Galb. c. 10, tion, and their love of pleaſure. 
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intelligence of the atrocious murder of Pertinax had e! Antioch, 


w—— the wiſhes of Aſia invited Niger to aſſume the Imperial purple and 


Pannonia 
and Dalma- 
21a. 


revenge his death. The legions of the eaſtern” frontier embraced 
his cauſe; the opulent but unarmed provinces from the frontiers of 
Mthiopia ** to the Hadriatic, cheerfully ſubmitted to his power; and 
the kings beyond the Tigris and the Euphrates congratulated his 
election, and offered him their homage and ſervices. The mind of 
Niger was not capable of receiving this ſudden tide of fortune; he 
flattered himſelf that his acceſſion would be undiſturbed by compe- 
tition, and unſtained by civil blood; and whilſt he enjoyed the vain 
pomp of triumph, he neglected to ſecure the means of victory. 
ſtead of entering into an effectual negociation with the powerful 
armies of the. weſt, whoſe reſolution might decide, or at leaſt muſt 
balance, the mighty .conteſt ; inſtead of advancing without delay 
towards Rome and Italy, where his preſence was impatiently ex- 
pected **, Niger trifled away in the luxury of Antioch thoſe irre- 
ne moments which were diligently improved by the deciſive 
activity of Severus f | 

The country of Naben and Dalmatia, which occupied the ſpace 
between the Danube and the Hadriatic, was one of the laſt and 
moſt difficult conqueſts of the Romans. In the defence of na- 
tional freedom, two hundred thouſand of theſe barbarians had once 
appeared in the field, alarmed the declining age of Auguſtus, and 
exerciſed the vigilant n of Tiberius at the head of the col- 


lected force of the empire **, The Pannonians yielded at length to | 


In- 


22 A king of Thebes, in Egypt, is men- 
tioned in the Auguſtan Hiſtory, as an ally, 
> 7 indeed, as a perſonal friend of Niger. 

Spartianus is not, as I ſtrongly ſuſpect, 
miſtaken, he has brought to light a dynaſty 
6f tributary princes totally unknown to hiſ- 
tory, 

* Dion, I. Ixxiii. p. 1238. Herod. 1.1 ii. 
P- 67. A verſe in every one's mouth at that 


time, ſeems to expreſs the general opinion 
of the three rivals; Optimus eſt Niger, bo- 
nus fer, peſſimus Albus. Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 


75 
25 Herodian, 1. i. p· ak 


1 See an account of that memorable war 
in Velleius Paterculus, i ii. 110, &c. who ſerved 
in the army of Tiberius, 


the 
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the arms and inſtitutions of Rome. Their recent ſubjection, how- 
ever, the neighbourhood, and even the mixture, of the unconquered 


tribes, and perhaps the climate, adapted, as it has been obſerved, to 
the production of great bodies and flow minds , all contributed to 


preſerve ſome remains of their original ferocity, and under the tame 
and uniform countenance of Roman provincials, the hardy features of 
the natives were ſtill to be diſcerned. Their warlike youth afforded 
an inexhauſtible ſupply of recruits to the legions ſtationed on the 
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banks of the Danube, and which, from a perpetifal warfare againſt | 
the Germans and Sarmatians, were deſervedly eſteemed the beſt 


troops in the ſervice. 

The Pannonian army was at this time commanded by Septi- 
mius Severus, a native of Africa, who, in the gradual aſcent of private 
honours, had concealed his daring ambition, which was never di- 
verted from its ſteady courſe by the allurements of pleaſure, the ap- 
prehenſion of danger, or the feelings of humanity **, *. On the firſt 
news of the murder of Pertinax, he aſſembled his troops, painted 
in the moſt lively colours the crime, the inſolence, and the weakneſs 
of the Prætorian guards, and animated the legions to arms and to 
revenge. He concluded (and the peroration was thought extremely 
eloquent) with promiſing every ſoldier about four hundred pounds ; 
an honourable donative, double in value to the infamous bribe with 
which Julian had purchaſed the empire The acclamations of the 
army immediately ſaluted Severus with gle names of Auguſtus, Perti- 
nax, and Emperor; and he thus attained the lofty ſtation to which 


27 Such is the reflection of Herodian, I. i. py his place. Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 80. 
p. 74. Will the modern Auſtrians allow the Pannonia was too poor to ſupply ſuch 
influence ? a ſum. It was probably promifed in the 

:3 In the letter to Albinus, already camp, and paid at Rome, after the victory. 
mentioned, Commodus accuſes Severus, as In fixing the ſum, I have adopted the con- 
one of the ambitious generals who cen- jecture of Caſaubon. See Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 
ſured his conduct, and wiſhed to occu- 66. Comment. p. 115. 
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he was invited by conſcious merit and a long train of dreams and 
omens, the fruitful offspring either of his ſuperſtition or policy **. 
The new candidate for empire ſaw and improved the peculiar 
advantage of his ſituation. His province extended to the Julian 
Alps, which gave an eaſy acceſs into Italy; and he remembered the 
ſaying of Auguſtus, That a Pannonian army might in ten days ap- 
pear in ſight of Rome. By a celerity proportioned to the great- 
neſs of the occaſion, he might reaſonably hope to revenge Pertinax, 
puniſh Julian, and receive the homage of the ſenate and people, as 
their lawful emperor, before his competitors, ſeparated from Italy by 
an immenſe tract of ſea and land, were apprized of his ſucceſs, or even 
of his election. During the whole expedition, he ſcarcely allowed 
himſelf any moments for ſleep or food; marching on foot, and in 
complete armour, at the head of his columns, he inſinuated him- 
ſelf into the confidence and affection of his troops, preſſed their dili- 
gence, revived their ſpirits, animated their hopes, and was well ſatis- 
fied to ſhare the hardſhips of the meaneſt ſoldier, whilſt he kept in 
view the infinite ſuperiority of his reward. . 
The wretched Julian had expected, and thought himſelf prepared, 
to diſpute the empire with the governor of Syria; but in the invin- 
cible and rapid approach of the Pannonian legions, he ſaw his ine- 
vitable ruin. The haſty arrival of every meſſenger, increaſed his 
juſt apprehenſions. He was ſucceſſively informed, that Severus had 
paſſed the Alps; that the Italian cities, unwilling or unable to op- 
poſe his progreſs, had received him with the warmeſt profeſſions of 


30 Herodian, I. "ii. p. 78. Severus was general only, has not conſidered this tranſ- 


declared emperor on the banks of the Da- 
nube, either at Carnuntum, according to 
Spartianus (Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 65.), or elſe at 
Sabaria, according to Victor. Mr. Hume, 
in ſuppoſing that the birth and dignity of 


Severus were too much inferior to the Impe- 


rial crown, and that he marched into Italy as 
4 


action with his uſual accuracy (Eſſay on the 
original contract). 


3: Velleius Paterculus, I. ii. c. z. 
muſt reckon the march from the neareſt verge 
of Pannonia, and extend the fight of the city, 
as far as two hundred miles. 
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joy ara duty ; that the important place of Ravenna had ſurrendered c ** P, 

without reſiſtance, and that the Hadriatic fleet was in the hands . 

the conqueror. The enemy was now within two hundred and fifty | 
miles of Rome; and every moment. diminiſhed the narrow ſpan of 

life and empire allotted to Julian. 

He attempted, however, to prevent, or at leaſt to protradt, his Diſtreſs of 

ruin. He 1mplored the venal -faith of the Prætorians, filled the 1288 
city with unavailing preparations for war, drew lines round the 
ſuburbs, and even ſtrengthened the fortifications of the palace; 
as if thoſe laſt intrenchments could be defended without hope of 
relief againſt a victorious invader. Fear and ſhame prevented the 
guards from deſerting his ſtandard ; but they trembled at the name 
of the Pannonian legions, commanded by an experienced general, 
and accuſtomed to vanquiſh the barbarians on the frozen Danube. 
They quitted, with a ſigh, the pleaſures of the baths and theatres, 
to put on arms, whoſe uſe they had almoſt forgotten, and beneath 
the weight of which they were oppreſſed. The unpractiſed elephants, 
whoſe uncouth appearance, it was hoped, would ftrike terror into 
the army of the north, threw their unſkilful riders; and the awk- 
ward evolutions of the marines, drawn from the fleet of Mi- 
ſenum, were an object of ridicule to the populace; whilſt the ſe- 
nate enjoyed, with ſecret pleaſure, the diſtreſs and weakneſs of the 
uſurper *?, 

Every motion of Julian betrayed his trembling perplexity. He His uncer- 
inſiſted that Severus ſhould be declared a public enemy by the ſe- _ 
nate, He intreated that the Pannonian general might be aſſociated 
to the empire. He ſent public ambaſſadors of conſular rank to ne. 


32 This is not a puerile figure of rhetoric, p. 81. There is no _ proof of the mili- 
but an alluſion to a real fact recorded by tary ſkill of the Romans, than their firſt ſur- 
Dion, I. Ixxi. p. 1181. It probably hap- mounting the idle terror, and afterwards 
pened more than once. | diſdaining the dangerous uſe, of elephants in 

33 Dion, I. Ixxiii.“ p. 1233. Herodian, I. ii. war. 
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N oe gociate with his rival; he diſpatched private aſſaſſins to take away 

his life, He deſigned that the Veſtal virgins, and all the colleges | 
of prieſts, in their ſacerdotal habits, and bearing before them the 
ſacred pledges of the Roman religion, ſhould advance, in ſolemn 
proceſſion, to meet the Pannonian legions ; and, at the ſame time, 
he vainly tried to interrogate, or to appeaſe, _ fates, by magic ce- 
remonies, and unlawful ſacrifices . 

Is deſertedbly Severus, who dreaded neither his arms nor his enchantments, 

1 guarded himſelf from the only danger of ſecret conſpiracy, by the | 
faithful attendance of fix hundred choſen men, who never quitted 
his perſon or their cuiraſſes, either by night or by day, during 
the whole march. Advancing with a ſteady and rapid courſe, 
he paſſed, without difficulty, the defiles of the Apennine, received 
into his party the troops and ambaſſadors ſent to retard his progreſs, 
and made a ſhort halt at Interamnia, about ſeventy miles from 
Rome. His victory was already ſecure; but the deſpair of the 
Prztorians might have rendered it bloody; and Severus had the 
laudable ambition of aſcending the throne without drawing the 
ſword . His emiſſaries, diſperſed in the capital, aſſured the 
guards, that provided they would abandon their worthleſs prince, 


and the perpetrators of the murder of Pertinax, to the juſtice of the 


conqueror, he would no longer conſider that melancholy event 
as the act of the whole body. The faithleſs Prætorians, whoſe re- 
ſiſtance was ſupported only by ſullen obſtinacy, gladly complied 
with the eaſy conditions, ſeized the greateſt part of the aſſaſſins, 
and ſignified to the ſenate, that they no longer defended the cauſe 
of Julian. That aſſembly, convoked by the conſul, unanimouſly | 
acknowledged Severus as lawful emperor, decreed divine honours to 


2 Hiſt. Auguſt. p- 62, 63. Molle, unknown to the better and more an- 
35 Victor and Eutropius, vii. 17. mention cient writers. 
2 combat near the Milvian bridge, the Ponte : 


Wy „ a. 


Per tinax, 
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pertinax, and pronounced a ſentence of depoſition and death againſt C ** P. 
his unfortunate ſucceſſor. Julian was conducted into a private apart- — 
ment of the baths of the palace, and beheaded as a common criminal, ». demned and 
after having purchaſed, with an immenſe treaſure, an anxious and _— 
precarious reign of only ſixty-ſix days. The alwgſt incredible —— 
expedition of Severus, who, in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, conducted June 2. 

a numerous army from the banks of the Danube to thoſe of the 
Tyber, proves at once the plenty of proviſions produced by agri- 
culture and commerce, the goodneſs of the roads, the diſcipline of 
the legions, and the indolent ſubdued temper of the provinces ?”. 

The firſt cares of Severus were beſtowed on two meaſures, the * 
one dictated by policy, the other by decency ; - the revenge, and the guards. 
honours, due to the memory of Pertinax. Before the new emperor 
entered Rome, he iſſued his commands to the Prætorian guards, 
directing them to wait his arrival on a large plain near the city, 
without arms, but in the habits of ceremony, in which they were 
accuſtomed to attend their ſovereign. He was obeyed by thoſe 
haughty troops, whoſe contrition was the effect of their juſt | 
terrors. A choſen part of the Illyrian army encompaſſed them 
with levelled ſpears. Incapable of flight or reſiſtance, they ex- 
pected their fate in ſilent conſternation. Severus mounted the 
tribunal, ſternly reproached them with perfidy and cowardice, diſ- 
miſſed them with ignominy from the truſt which they had betrayed, E 
deſpoiled them of their ſplendid ornaments, and baniſhed them, 
on pain of death, to the diſtance of an hundred miles from the 
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35 Dion, 1. Ixxiii. p. 1240. Herodian, cannot allow leſs than ten days after his elec- 


I. ii. p. 83. Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 63. 

37 From theſe ſixty- ſix days, we muſt firſt 
deduct ſixteen, as Pertinax was murdered on 
the 28th of March, and Severus moſt pro- 
bably elected on the 13th of April (fee Hiſt. 


Auguſt. p. 65. and Tillemont Hiſt. des Em- 


pereurs, tom. ii. p. 393. Note 7.). We 


tion, to put a numerous army in motion. 
Forty days remain for this rapid march, and 
as we may compute about eight hundred 
miles. from Rome to the neighourhood of Vi- 
enna, the army of Severus marched twenty 


hon. | 
capital. 


miles every day, without halt or intermiſ- 
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capital, During the tranſaction, another detachment had been ſent 


to ſeize their arms, occupy their . and prevent the Haſty 

conſequences of their deſpair **, er 
The funeral and conſecration of pertinaa was next ſolemnized 

with every eircumſtance of ſad magnificenee . The ſenate, with 


a melancholy pleaſure, performed the laſt rites to that excellent 
prince, whom they had loved, and ſtill regretted. The concern of 


his ſucceſſor was probably leſs ſincere. He eſteemed the virtues of 
Pertinax, but thoſe vittues would for ever have confined his ambition 
to a private ſtation. Severus pronounced his funeral oration with 
ſtudied eloquence, inward ſatisfaction, and well acted ſorrow ; and 


by this pious regard to his memory, convinced the credulous mul- 
titude that he alone was worthy to ſupply his place. Senſible, 
however, that arms, not ceremonies, muſt affert his claim to the 


empire, he left Rome at the end of thirty days, and, without 
ſuffering himſelf to be elated by this eaſy victory, prepared to 
encounter his more formidable rivals. 

The uneommon abilities and fortune of Severus have induced an 
elegant hiſtorian to compare him with the firſt and greateſt of the 
Cæſars“. The parallel is, at leaſt, imperfect. Where ſhall we 


find, in the character of Severus, the commanding ſuperiority of 
ſoul, the generous clemency, and the various genius, which could 
reconcile and unite the love of pleaſure, the thirſt of knowledge, 


and the fire of ambition *'? In one inſtance only, they may be com- 
pared, with ſome degree of propriety, in the celerity of their mo- 


38 Dion (I. Ixxiv. p. 1241.). Herodian, intention of Lucan, to exalt the character of 


I. ii. p. 84. Cæſar, yet the idea he gives of that hero, 


39 Dion (I. Ixxiv. p. 1244.), who afliſted at in the tenth book of the Pharſalia, where he 
the ceremony as a ſenator, gives a moſt pomp- deſcribes him, at the ſame time, making love 
ous deſcription of it. to Cleopatra, ſuſtaining a fiege againſt the 

© 0 ge power of Egypt, and converſing with the ſages 
r. of the country, is, in reality, the nobleſt pa- 


4* Thongh it is not, moſt aſſuredly, the negyric. 
| tions, 
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tions, and their civil victories, In leſs than four years, Severus 
ſubdued the riches of the eaſt, and. the valgur of the weſt. He 
vanquiſhed two competitors. of reputation and ability, and defeated 
numerous armies, provided with Weapons and diſcipline equal to 
his own. In that age, the art of fortification, and the principles of 
tactics, were. well underſtood by all the Roman generals; and the 


conſtant ſuperiority of Severus was that of an, artiſt, who uſes 


the ſame inſtruments with more {kill and induſtry than his rivals. 
] ſhall not, however, enter into a minute narrative of theſe mi- 
litary operations; but as the two civil wars againſt Niger and 
againſt Albinus, were almoſt the ſame 1 in their conduct, event, 
ſtriking circumſtances, tending to develope the character of the con- 
queror, and the ſtate of the empire. 

Falſehood and inſincerity, unſuitable as they ſeem to the dignity 
of public tranſactions: offend us with a leſs degrading i idea of mean- 
neſs, than when they are- found, in the intercourſe of private life. 
In the latter, they diſcover a want of courage ; in the other, only a 
defect of power: and, as it is impoſſible for the moſt able flateſmen 
to ſubdue millions of followers and enemies by their own perſonal 
ſtrength, the world, under the name of |} policy, ſeems to have 
granted them a very liberal indulgence of craft and diſſimulation. 
Vet the arts of Severus cannot be juſtified by the moſt ample pri- 
vileges of ſtate reaſon. He promiſed only to betray, he flattered 
only to ruin, and however he might occaſionally bind himſelf by 
oaths and treaties, his conſcience, obſequjous to his intereſt, always 
releaſed him from the inconvenient obligation“. & Mer 

If his two competitors, reconciled by their common danger, had 
advanced upon him without delay, perhaps Severus would have 


and conſequences, I ſhall collect into one point of view, the moſt 


* Reckoning from his election, April I 9, 197. See Tillemont' o Chronology . 
13, 193, to the death of Albinus, February 43 9 I. ii. p- 85. 
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| | C 1 P. ſunk under. their united effort. Had they even attacked him, at 
| w—— the ſame time, with ſeparate views and ſeparate armies, the conteſt 


might have been long and doubtful. But they fell, ſingly and ſuc- 
ceſſively, an eaſy prey to the arts as well as arms of their ſubtle 


enemy, lulled into ſecurity by the moderation of his profeſſions, and 
overwhelmed by the rapidity of his action. He firſt marched 
againſt Niger, whoſe reputation and power he the moſt dreaded: 


but he declined any hoſtile declarations, ſuppreſſed the name of his 
antagoniſt, and only ſignified to the ſenate and people, his intention | 
of regulating the eaſtern provinces. In private he ſpoke of Niger, 
his old friend and intended ſucceſſor **, with the moſt affectionate 
regard, and highly applauded - his generous deſign of revenging 
the murder of Pertinax. To puniſh the vile uſurper of the throne, 
was the duty of every Roman general. To perſevere in arms, and 
to reſiſt a lawful emperor, acknowledged by the ſenate, would 
alone render him criminal *. The ſons of Niger had fallen into 
his hands among the children of the provincial governors, detained 
at Rome as pledges for the loyalty of their parents“. As long 
as the power of Niger inſpired terror, or even reſpect, they were 
educated with the moſt tender care, with the children of Severus 
himſelf; but they were. ſoon involved in their father's ruin, and 
CER firſt by exile, and afterwards by death, from the eye of 
public compaſſion “. 

towards Whilft Severus was engaged i in his eaſtern war, he had reaſon to 

2855 apprehend that the governor of Britain might paſs the ſea and 


++ Whilſt Severus was very dangerouſly ill, This practice, invented by Commodus, 
it was induftriouſly given out, that he intend- proved very uſeful to Severus. He found, at 
ed to appoint Niger and Albinus his ſacceſ® Rome, the children of many of the principal 
ſors. As he could not be ſincere with reſpect adherents of his rivals; and he employed them 
to both, he might not be ſo with regard to more than once to intimidate, or ſeduce the 
either. Yet Severus carried his hypocriſy ſo parents. | 


far, as to profeſs that intention in the me- 47 Herodian, 1. g Hiſt. Auguſt. 
moirs of his own life. | : p. CP * n 55. 555 


= | | 45 Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 65. 
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the Alps, oeevpy the vacant ſeat of empire, and oppoſe his nnr. 


with the authority of tlie ſenate and the forces of the weſt. The 
ambiguous conduct of Albinus, in not aſſuming. the Imperial title, 
left room for negociation. Forgetting, at once, his profeſſions of 
patriotiſm, and the jealouſy of ſovereign power, he accepted the 
precarious rank of Cæſar, as a reward for his fatal neutrality. 
Till the firſt conteſt was decided, Severus treated the man whom 
he had doomed to deſtruction, with every mark of eſteem and re- 
gard. Even in the letter, in which he announced his victory over 
Niger, he ſtyles Albinus the brother of his ſoul and empire, ſends 
him the affectionate ſalutations of his wife Julia, and his young 
family, and. intreats him to preſerve the armies and the republic 
faithful to their common intereſt. The meſſengers charged with 
this letter, were inſtructed to accoſt the Cæſar with reſpect, to de- 


fire a private audience, and to plunge their daggers into his 


heart“. The conſpiracy was diſcovered, and the too credulous 
Albinus, at length, paſſed over to the continent, and prepared for 
an unequal conteſt with his rival, who ruſhed upon him at the head 
of a veteran and victorious army. - 
The military labours of Severus ſeem inadequate to the import- Event of the 


vil wars, 
ance of his conqueſts. Two engagements, the one near the Helleſ- civil wars 


pont, the other in the narrow defiles of Cilicia, decided the fate 
of his Syrian competitor ; and the troops of Europe aſſerted their 
uſual aſcendant over the effeminate natives of Aſia . The battle 
of Lyons, where one hundred and fifty thouſand Romans ** were 
engaged, was equally fatal to Albinus. The valour of the Britiſh 
army maintained, indeed, a ſharp and doubtful conteſt, with the 
hardy diſcipline of the Illyrian legions. vu fame and perſon of 


4* Hiſt. Auguft. p- 84. Spartianus has in- and the 3 book of Dion * 


ſerted this curious letter at full length. fius. 
+ Conſult the ww book of Herodian, Dion, I. IXxv. p. 1260, 


Vo. I. | U Severus 
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C 1 * P. Severus appeared, during a few moments, irrecorerndly loft, till 
—— that warlike prince rallied his fainting troòps, and led them on to a 


deciſive victory. The war was finiſhed by that memorable day. 
decided by The civil wars of modern Europe have been diſtinguiſhed, not 
banks... only by the fierce animoſity, but likewiſe by the obſtinate perſeve- 
rance, of the contending factions. They have generally been juſ- 
tified by ſome principle, or, at leaſt, coloured by ſome pretext, of 
religion, freedom, or loyalty. The leaders were nobles of inde- 
pendent property and hereditary influence. The troops fought like 
men intereſted in the deciſion of the quarrel ; and as military ſpirit 
and party zeal were ſtrongly diffuſed throughout the whole com- 
munity, a vanquiſhed chief was immediately ſupplied with new 
adherents, eager to ſhed their blood in the ſame cauſe. But the 
Romans, after the fall of the republic, combated' only for the 
choice of maſters. Under the ſtandard of a popular candidate for 
empire, a few enliſted from affection, ſome from fear, many from 
intereſt, none from principle. The legions, uninflamed by party 
zeal, were allured into civil war by liberal donatives, and ftill 
more liberal promiſes. A defeat, by difabling the chief from the 
performance of his engagements, diffolved the mercenary allegi- 
ance of his followers ; and left them to conſult their own ſafety, by 
a timely deſertion of an unſucceſsful cauſe. It was of little moment 
to the provinces, under whoſe name they were oppreſſed or governed; 
they were driven by the impulſion of the preſent power, and as 
ſoon as that power yielded to a ſuperior force, they haſtened to 
implore the clemency of the conqueror, who, as he had an im- 
menſe debt to diſcharge, was obliged to ſacrifice the moſt guilty 
countries to the avarice of his ſoldiers. In the vaſt extent of the 
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5: Dion, I. Ixxv. p. 1261. Herodian, I. iii. four leagues from Lyons. See Tillemont, 
p. 110. Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 68. The battle tom. ii. P. 406. Note 18. 
was fought in the plain of Trevoux, three or 
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Roman empire there were few fortified cities, capable of protecting © 8 P. 
a routed army; nor was there any perſon, or family, or order o. 


men, whoſe natural intereſt, unſupported by the powers of govern- 
ment, was capable of reſtoring the cauſe of a ſinking party. 


Vet, in the conteſt between Niger and Severus, a ſingle city deſories Siege of 
an honourable exception. As Byzantium was one of the greateft — 
paſſages from Europe into Aſia, it had been provided with a ſtrong 
garriſon, and a fleet of five hundred veſſels was anchored in 'the 
harbour. The impetuoſity of Severus diſappointed this prudent 
ſcheme of defence; he left to his generals the ſiege of Byzantium, 
forced the leſs guarded paſſage of the Helleſpont, and, impatient of 
a meaner enemy, preſſed forward to encounter his rival. Byzantium, 
attacked by a numerous and increafing army, and afterwards by the 
whole naval power of the empire, ſuſtained a ſiege of three years, 
and remained faithful to the name and memory of Niger. The citi- 
zens and ſoldiers (we know not from what cauſe) were animated with 
equal fury; ſeveral of the principal officers of Niger, who deſpaired 
of, or who diſdained, a pardon, had thrown themſelves into this laſt 
refuge : the fortifications were efteemed impregnable, and, in the de- 
fence of the place, a celebrated engineer diſplayed all the mechanic | 
powers known to the ancients . Byzantium, at length; ſurrendered 
to famine. The magiſtrates and ſoldiers were put to the ſword, the 
walls demoliſhed, the privileges ſuppreſſed, and the deſtined capital 
of the eaſt ſubſiſted only as an open village, ſubject to the infulting 

juriſdiction of Perinthus. The hiſtorian Dion, who had admired 


the flouriſhing, and lamented the deſolate, ſtate of Byzantium; ac- 


. , 
* Monteſquieu Confiderations ſur Ia Gran- fill ſaved his life, and he was taken into the 
deur, et la Decadence des Romains, e. xii. ſervice of the conqueror. For the particular 
*7 Moſt of theſe, as may be ſuppoſed, were facts of the fiege conſult Dion Caſſius (l. Ixxv. 
ſmall open veſſels, ſome, however, were gal- p. 1251.), and Herodian (I. iii. p. 95.)-: for 
lies of two, and a few of three ranks of the theory of it, the fanciful chevalier de 


oars. Folard may be looked into. See Polybe. 
5+ The engineer's name was Priſcus. His tom. i. p. 76. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


euſed the revenge of Severus, for depriving the Roman people of 
the ſtrongeſt bulwark- againft the barbarians of Pontus and Aſia... 


The truth of this obſervation was but too well. juſtified in the 


ſucceeding age, when the Gothic fleets covered the Euxine, Wy 
paſſed through the undefended Boſphorus into the centre of the . 


diterranean. 1 Ne | 
Both Niger and Albinus were diſcovered and put. to e in 


their flight from the field of battle. Their fate excited neither 
ſurpriſe nor compaſſion. They had ſtaked their lives againſt the 
chance of empire, and ſuffered what they would have inflicted; 


nor did Severus claim the arrogant ſuperiority of ſuffering his 


rivals to live in a private ſtation. But his unforgiving temper, ſtimu- 
lated by avarice, indulged a ſpirit of revenge, where there was 
no room for apprehenſion. The moſt conſiderable of the pro- 
vincials, who, without any diſlike to the fortunate. candidate, had 
obeyed the governor, under whoſe authority they were accidentally 
placed, were puniſhed by death, exile, and eſpecially by the conſiſ- 
cation of their eſtates. Many cities of the eaſt were ſtript of their 
ancient honours, and obliged to pay, into the treaſury of Severus, 
four times the amount of the ſums contributed by them for the ſer- 
vice of Niger“. 

Till the final deciſion of the war, the cruelty of Severus was, in 
ſome meaſure, reſtrained by the uncertainty of the event, and his 
pretended reverence for the ſenate. The head of Albinus, accom- 
panied with a menacing letter, announced to the Romans, that he 
was reſolved to ſpare none of the adherents of his unfortunate com- 
petitors. He was irritated by the juſt ſuſpicion, that he had never 
poſſeſſed the affeQions of the ſenate, and he concealed his old male- 


55 Notwithſtanding the authority of Spar- zantium, many years after the death of , 
tianus and ſome modern Greeks, we may be verus, lay in ruins. 


aſſured, from Dion and Herodian, that By- ' Dion, 1. Ixxiv. p. 1250. ? 
4 i | : volenee 


or THE ROMAN EMP blk; 


volence under the recent diſcovery of ſome treaſonable correſpond- 


ences. Thirty- five ſenators, however, accuſed of having favoured 
the party of Albinus, he freely pardoned; and, by his ſubſequent 
behaviour, endeavoured to convince them, that he had forgotten, 
as well as forgiven, their ſuppoſed offences. But, at the ſame time, 
he condemned forty- ne other ſenators, whoſe names hiſtory has 
recorded; their wives, children, and clients, attended them in 
death, and the nobleſt provineials of Spain and Gaul were in- 
volved in the ſame ruin. Such rigid juſtice, for ſo he termed it, 
was, in the opinion of Severus, the only conduct capable of enſur- 
ing peace to the people, or ſtability to the prince; and he con- 
deſcended flightly to lament, that, to be mild, it was neceſſary that 
he ſhould firſt be cruel “. Wh 

The true intereſt of an abſolute monarch generally coincides with 
that of his people. Their numbers, their wealth, their order, and 
their ſecurity, are the beſt and only foundations of his real greatneſs; 
and were he totally devoid of virtue, prudence might ſupply its 
place, and would dictate the ſame rule of conduct. Severus con- 
ſidered the Roman empire as his property, and had no ſooner ſe- 
cured the poſſeſſion, than he beſtowed his care on the cultivation 
and improvement, of ſo valuable an acquiſition. | Salutary laws, 
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The wiſdom 
and juſtice of 
his govern- 
ment. 


executed with inflexible firmneſs, ſoon corrected moſt gf the abuſes 


with which, ſince the death of Marcus, every part of the govern- 
ment had been infected. In the adminiſtration of juſtice, the judge- 
ments of the emperor were characterized by attention, diſcern- 
ment, and impartiality; and whenever he deviated from the ſtrict line 
of equity, it was generally in favour. of the poor and oppreſſed ; 

not ſo much indeed from any ſenſe of humanity, as from the natural 


37 Dion (1. xv. p. 1264.) ; only 29 ſe- Herodian (I. iii. p. 11 5.). ſpeaks in general 
nators are mentioned by him, but 41 are of the cruelties of Severus. 
named in the Auguſtan Hiſtory, p. 69. among „ -. . V: 11 
whom were ſix of the name of Peſcennius. Aurelius Victor. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


propenſity of a deſpot, to humble the pride of greatneſs, and to-fink” 
all his ſubjects to the ſame common level of abſolute depend- 


ence. His expenſive. taſte. for building, magnificent ſhows, aud 
above all a conſtant and liberal diſtribution: of corn and proviſions, 


were the ſureſt means of captivating the affection of the Roman 
people **. The misfortunes of civil diſcord were obliterated. The 


calm of peace and proſperity was once more experienced in the pro- 


vinces, and many cities, reſtored by the munificence of Severus, 


aſſumed the title of his colonies, and atteſted by public monuments 
their gratitude and felicity **. The fame of the Roman arms was 
revived by that warlike and ſucceſsful emperor *', and he boaſted; 
with a juſt pride, that, having received the empire oppreſſed with 
foreign and domeſtic W he left it eſtabliſhed in profound, univer- 
ſal, and honourable peace | = 
Although the wounds of civil war appeared completely dei. its 
mortal poiſon ſtill lurked in the vitals of the conſtitution. Severus 
poſſeſſed a conſiderable ſhare of vigour and ability; but the daring. 
ſoul of the firſt Cæſar, or the deep policy of Auguſtus, were ſcarcely. 
equal to the taſk of curbing the inſolence of the victorious legions. 
By gratitude, by miſguided policy, by ſeeming neceſſity, Severus 
was induced to relax the nerves of diſcipline **, The vanity of his 
ſoldiers was flattered with the honour of wearing gold rings; their 
eaſe was indulged in the permiſſion of living with their wives in the. 
59 Dion. 1. Ixxvi. p. 1272. Hiſt: Auguſt. lers Spon and Wheeler, Shaw; Pocock, &c. 


p. 67. Severus celebrated the ſecular games who, in Africa, Greece, and Aſia, have found 


with extraordinary magntficence, and he left more monuments of Severus, than of any 


in the public granaries a proviſion of corn for other Roman emperor whatſoever. 
ſeven years, at the rate of 75,000 modu, or 


about 2500 quarters per day, I am perſuad- cia and Cteſiphon, the capitals of the Par- 


ed, that the granaries of Severus were ſup- thian monarchy. I ſhall have occaſion to 
plied for a long term, but I am not leſs per- m cutie this war in its proper place. 

ſuaded, that policy on one hand, and admi- 
ration on the other, magnified the hoard far Etiam in Britannis, was his own juſt and 


beyond its true contents. al expreſſion. Hiſt. Auguſt. 73. 


4 


* 
: 


60 See Spanheim's treatiſe of ancient me- © Herodian, I. iii. p. 115. Hiſt. Auguſt. 


dals, the inſcriptions, and our learned travel- p. 68. 4 
2 idleneſs 


61 He carried his victorious arms to Seleu- 


* 
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idleneſs of quatters. He increaſed their pay beyond the example Cc nA F. 


of former times, and taught them to expect, and ſoon to claim, ex- 
traordinary donatives on every public occaſion of danger or feſ- 
tivity, Elated by ſueceſs, enervated by luxury, and raiſed above 
the level of ſubjects by their dangerous privileges, they ſoon be- 
came incapable of military fatigue, - oppreſſive to tis country, and 
impatient of a juſt ſubordination. Their officers aſſerted the ſupe- 
riority of rank by a more profuſe and elegant luxury. There is 
ſtill extant a letter of Severus, .lamenting the licentious ſtate of the 
army, and exhorting one of his generals to begin the neceſſary re- 
formation from the tribunes themſelves ; ſince, as he juſtly obſerves, 
the officer who has forfeited the eſteem, will never command the 
obedience, of his ſoldiers **. Had the emperor purſued the train of 
reflection, he would have diſcovered, that the primary cauſe of this 
general corruption might be aſcribed, not indeed to the example, 
but to the pernicious indulgence, however, of the-commander in. 
chief, 


The Prætorians, who murdered their emperor and fold the em- +4 __ 
ment o 


pire, had received the juſt puniſhment of their treaſon ; but the the Prætorian 


neceſſary, though dangerous, inſtitution of guards was ſoon re- uud. 
ſtored on a new model by Severus, and increaſed to four times the 
ancient number. Formerly theſe troops had been tecruited in 
Italy; and as the adjacent provinces gradually imbibed the ſofter 
manners of Rome, the levies were extended to Macedonia, Noricum, 
and Spain, In the room of theſe elegant troops, better adapted to 
the pomp of courts than to the uſes of war, it was eſtabliſhed by 
Severus, that from all the legions of the frontiers, the ſoldiers moſt 


diſtinguiſhed for ſtrength, valour, and fidelity, ſhould be occaſionally. 


54 Upon the inſalence and privileges of the that it was compoſed under the reign of Se- 
ſoldiers, the 16th ſatire, falſely. aſcribed to verus or that of his ſon. 
Juvenal, may be conſulted ; the ſtyle and cir- 95 Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 73. 
cumſtances of it would induce me to believe, © Herodian, I. iii. p. 131. 
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draughted ; and promoted, as an honour and reward, into the more 
eligible ſervice of the guards. By this new inftitution; the Italian | 
youth were diverted from the exerciſe of arms, and the capital was 


terrified by the ſtrange aſpect and manners of a multitude of bar- 
barians. But Severus flattered himſelf, that the legions would con- 


ſider theſe choſen Prætorians as the repreſentatives of the whole mi- 


| litary order; and that the preſent aid of fifty thouſand: men, ſuperior 


The office of 
Prætorian 
Præfect. 


in arms and appointments to any force that could be brought into 
the field againſt them, would for ever cruſh the hopes of rebellion, 
and ſecure the empire to himſelf and his poſterity. GET 

The command of theſe favoured and formidable troops ſoon be- 
came the firſt office of the empire. As the government degene- 
rated into military deſpotiſm, the Prætorian præfect, who in his origin 
had been a ſimple captain of the guards, was placed, not only at the 


head of the army, but of the finances, and even of the law. In 


every department of adminiſtration, he repreſented the perſon, 
and exerciſed the authority, of the emperor. The firſt præfect who 
enjoyed and abuſed this immenſe power was Plautianus, the favour- 
ite miniſter of Severus. His reign laſted above ten years, till the 
marriage of his daughter with the eldeſt ſon of the Py which 
ſeemed to aſſure his fortune, proved the occaſion of his ruin . The 
animoſities of the palace, by irritating the ambition and aural | 
the fears of Plautianus, threatened to produce a revolution, and 
obliged the emperor, who ſtill loved him, to conſent with reluctance 


to his death ©. After the fall of Plautianus, an eminent lawyer, 


eunuchs worthy of an Eaftern queen. Dion, 
* One of his moſt daring and wanton ace e Dien; I. lxxvi. p. 1274; | Herodian, 
of power, was the caſtration of an hundred 1. zii. p- 122. 129. The grammarian of A- 


free Romans, ſome of them married men, and J ndria ſeems, as it is not unuſual, much 
even fathers of families; merely that his petter acquainted with this myſterious tranſ- 
daughter, on her marriage with the young action, and more aſſured of the guilt of Plau- h 
emperor, might be attended by a train of tianus, than the Roman ſenator ventures to be. 


the 


67 Dion, 1. lxxiv. P- 1243. 
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the celebrated Papinian, was RE to execute the * office c a AP. 
of Prztorian; præfect. Hiw 4 9780. 10 — 
Till the reign of Neath the virtue mh even hy ſon ſenſe of oppreied by 
the emperors, had been diſtinguiſhed by their zeal or affected reve- = — deſ- 
rence for the ſenate, and by a tender regard to the nice frame of civil * 
policy inſtituted by Auguſtus. But the youth of Severus had been 
trained in the implicit obedience of camps, and his riper years ſpent 
in the deſpotiſm of military command. His haughty and inflexible 
ſpirit could not diſcover, or would not acknowledge, the advantage 
of preſerving an intermediate power, however imaginary, between 
the emperor and the army. He diſdained to profeſs himſelf the 
ſervant of an aſſembly that deteſted his perſon and trembled at 
his frown ; he iſſued: his commands, where his requeſt would have 
proved as effeQual ; aſſumed the conduct and ſtyle of a ſovereign and 
a conqueror, and exerciſed, without diſguiſe, the whole n 
as well as the executive power. a | 
The victory over the ſenate was 2 04 IRR Every oy New maxims 
and every paſſion were directed to the ſupreme magiſtrate, who poſ- — 


ſeſſed the arms and treaſure of the ſtate; ,whilſt- the ſenate, neither 


tive. 


elected by the people, nor guarded by military force, nor ani- 


mated by public ſpirit, reſted i its declining authority on the frail and 
crumbling baſis of ancient opinion. The fine theory ef a repub- 
lic inſenſibly vaniſhed, and made way for the more natural and ſub- 
ſtantial feelings of monarchy, As the freedom and honours of Rome 
were ſucceſſively communicated to the provinces, in which the old 
government had been either unknown, or was remembered with 
abhorrence, the tradition of republican maxims was gradually obli- 
terated. The Greek hiſtorians of the age of the Antonines ?* ob- 
ſerve, with a malicious pleaſure, that although the ſovereign of Rome, 
in compliance with an obſolete prejudice, abſtained from the name 


70 Appian in Proem. 
Vol. I. X 1 
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C A A r. of king, he poſſeſſed the full meaſure of regs power. In the-reign 
i: . LIP of Severus, the ſenate was filled with poliſhed and eloquent ſlaves 


from the eaſtern provinces, who juſtified perſonal flattery by Ipe- 
culative principles of ſervitude. Theſe new advocates of pretogative 
were heard with pleaſure by the court, and with Patience by the 
people, when they inculcated the duty of paſſtve obediefice} and 
deſeanted on the inevitable miſchiefs of freedom. The lawyers and 
the hiſtorians concurred in teaching, that the Imperial authority wis 
held, not by the delegated commiſſion, but by the irrevocable” reſig ig 
nation of the ſenate; that the emperor was freed from the reſtraint 
of civil laws, could command by his arbitrary will the lives ant for- 
tunes of his ſubjects, and might diſpoſe of the empire as of Nis pri- 


vate patrimony . The moſt eminent of the civil lawyers, and'par- 
ticularly Papinian, Paulus, and Ulpian, flouriſhed under che houſe 


of Severus; and the Roman juriſprudence having cloſely united 
itſelf with the ſyſtem of monarchy, Was ane to Have attaſied 
its full maturity and perfection. 

The contemporaries of Severus, in the enjoyment of the peace hiv 
glory of his reign, forgave the eruelties by which it had been intro- 


duced. Poſterity, who experienced the fatal effects of his maxims 


and example, juſtly conſidered _ as the principal author 1 r the de- 


cline of the Roman empire“ 


| „ 
1 t 


74 Dion Caſſius ſeems to have written with. fhew how afiduouſly Pg lawyers, on theis 
no other view, than to form theſe opinions fide, laboured i in the N of prerogative. 
into an hiſtorical ſyſtem. The Pandects will | | | 
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entertain an'a@iye-ſpirit with the conſciouſneſs and exerciſe VI. 
— 
of its own powers; but the poſſeſſion of a throne could never yet Greatneſs 
afford a laſting ſatisfaction to an ambitious mind. This melan- — 
choly truth was felt and acknowledged by Severus. Fortune and 
merit had, from an humble ſtation, elevated him to the firſt place 
among mankind. . He had been all things, as he ſaid himſelf, and 
all was of little value. Piſtracted with the care, not of ac- 
quirings but of preſerving an empire, oppreſſed with age and in- 
firmities, careleſs of fame *, and ſatiated with power, all his pro- 
ſpects of life were cloſed. The deſire of perpetuating the greatneſs 
of his family, was the only ee wiſh of his ambition and 
paternal tenderneſs, Ata ch he | 
Like moſt of the Africans, 1 was. paſſionately. addicted to Hs wife the 
the vain ſtudies of magie and divination, deeply verſed in the inter- * 
pretation of dreams and omens, and perfectly acquainted with the 
ſcience of judicial aſtrology; ; which, in almoſt every age, except the 


preſents has, maintained its dominion. over che mind of man. He 
28 T& 4% 7144 a 7 | eV 20% ” | 
y Hiſt Argen p. "* ” Oinnia ful et Dion in Cafe, 1 I. Ixxvi. pP. 1284. 
nihil expedit“ Ane 'QUFM 1 N * 1 
28 : 8 | had 
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ſons, Cara- 
calla and Ge- 
ta. 
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had loſt his firſt wife, whilſt he was governor of the Lionneſe Gaul 
In the choice of a ſecond, he ſought only to connect himſelf with 
ſome favourite of fortune; and as ſoon as he had diſcovered that a 
young lady of Emeſa in Syria had a royal nativity, he ſolicited, and 
obtained her hand. Julia Domna (for that was her name) deſerved 
all that the ſtars could promiſe her. She poſſeſſed, even in an ad- 
vanced age, the attractions of beauty *, and united to a lively ima: 
gination, a firmneſs of mind, and ſtrength of judgment, ſeldom be- 
ſtowed on her ſex. Her amiable qualities never made any deep im- 
preſſion on the dark and jealous temper of her hufband ; but in her 
fon's reign, ſhe adminiſtered the principal affairs of the empire, with 
a prudence, that fupported his authority; - and _ 2 moderation, 
that ſometimes corrected his wild extravagancies. Julia applied 
herſelf to letters and philoſophy, with ſome ſucceſs, and with the 


moſt ſplendid reputation. She was the patroneſs of every art, and 


the friend of every man of genius?; The grateful flattery of the 


learned has celebrated her virtues; but, if we may credit the ſcandal 
of ancient hiſtory, chaſtity was 'very far from being the moſt con- 
ſpicuous virtue of the empreſs Juha *. . 


Two ſons, Caracalla ? and Geta, were the fruit of this * 
and the deſtined heirs of the empire. The fond hopes of the father, 


About the year 186, M. de Tillemont is 
miſerably embarraſſed with a paſſage of Dion, 
in which the empreſs Fauſtina, who died in 
the year 175, is introduced as having contri- 
buted to the marrrage of Severus and Julia 


(I. bexiv. p. 1243.) The learned compiler 


forgot, that Dion is relating, not a real fact, 


but a dream of Severus; and dreams are cin- 


cumſcribed to no limits of time or ſpace. Did. 


M. de Tillemont imagine that marriages were 
conſummated'in the temple of Venus at Rome? 


Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. iii. p. 389. Note 6. 
+ Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 65. _ 
5 Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 85. 
6 Dion Caſſius, I. Ixxvii. p. 1304. 1314. 
8 | 


7 See.a Diſſertation of Menage, at the end 
of his edition of Diogenes. en de Fte- 
minis Philoſophis. 

Dion, I. lexvi. p. 1285. Aurelius Vie. 
tor. | 
9 Bafannaveas his firſt. name, as it had been 
that of his maternal grandfather. During his 
reign he aſſumed the appellation of Antoni- 
nus, which. is employed by lawyers. and an- 
cient hiſtorians, After his death, the public 


indignation: loaded him with the nick-names 


of Tarantus and Caracalla. The firſt was. 


| borrowed from a celebrated. Gladiator, the 
ſecond from a long Gallic gown. which he. diſ- 
tributed to the people of Rome. 


and 
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and of the Roman world, were ſoon difappointed by theſe' vain CHA F- 
youths, who diſplayed 'the indolent ſecurity of hereditary prince:' õ 
and a preſumption that fortune would ſupply the place of merit and 
application. Without any emulation of virtue or talents, they diſ- 

covered, almoſt from their infancy, a fixed and implacable antipathy 

for each other. Their averſion, confirmed by years, and fomented Their mutual 
by the arts of their intereſted favourites, broke out in childiſh, and ech ether. 
gradually in more ſerious, competitions; and at length divided the 

theatre, the circus, and the court, into two factions; actuated by 

the hopes and fears of their reſpective leaders. The prudent em- 

peror endeavoured, by every expedient of adviee and authority, to 

allay this growing animoſity. The unhappy diſeord of his ſons 

clouded all his proſpects, and threatened to overturn a throne raiſed 

with ſo much labour, cemented with ſo much blood, and gnarded 

with every defence of arms and treaſure. With an impartial hand 

he maintained between them an exact balance of favour, conferred 

on both the rank of Auguſtus, with the revered name of Antoninus; 


and for the firſt time the Roman world beheld three emperors **. Let Three empe 


even this equal conduct ſerved only to inflime the conteſt, whitft the 2 525 


fierce Caracalla afferted the right of primogeniture, and the milder 
Geta courted the affections of the people and the ſoldiers. In the 
anguiſh of a diſappointed father, Severus foretold, that che weaker 
of his ſons would fall a ſacrifice to the ftronger 3 3 who, i in his turn, 
would be ruined by his own vices **, 
In theſe circumſtances the intelligence of a war in Britain, and of The Caledo- 
an invaſion of the province by the barbarians of the North, was re- . 
ceived with pteaſure by Severus. Though 'the vigilance of his 


lieutenants might have deen inn; to reer the diſtant enemy, 


wo 'The elevation of Caracalla. is fixed by 7 Martine. T iii. p.. 130. The lies of 
the accurate M. de Tillemont to the year 198; Caracalla and Geta, in the 1 Hiſ- 
the aſſociation of Geta, to the year 28. tory. 


rr re 


ac wo 
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CHAP. he reſolved to embrace the honourable pretext. of withdrawing 


VI. 


— . his ſons from the luxury of Rome, which enervated their, minds 


Fingal and 
his heroes. 


and irritated their paffions; ; and of inuring their youth o the 
toils of war and government. Notwithſtanding his advanced age 
(for he was above three-ſcore), and his gout, which obliged him 
to be carried in a litter, he tranſported himſelf in perſon into that 
remote iſland, attended by his two ſons, his whole court, aud a 
formidable army. He immediately paſſed the walls of Hadrian and 
Antoninus, and entered the enemy's country, with a deſign of com- 
pleting the long attempted conqueſt of Britain. He penetrated to 
the northern extremity of the iſland, without meeting an enemy, 
But the concealed ambuſcades of the Caledonians, who hung unſeen 
on the rear and flanks of his army, the coldneſs of the climate, and 
the ſeverity of a winter march acroſs the hills and moraſſes of Scot- 
land, are reported to have coſt the Romans above fifty thouſand 
men. The Caledonians at length yielded to the powerful and ob- 
ſtinate attack, ſued for peace, and ſurrendered a part of their arms, 
and a large tract of territory. But their apparent ſubmiſſion laſted 
no longer than the preſent terror. As ſoon as the Roman legions 


had retired, they reſumed their hoſtile independence. Their reſtleſs 


ſpirit provoked Severus to ſend a new army into Caledonia, with the 
moſt bloody orders, not to ſubdue but to extirpate ons natives. They 
were ſaved by the death of their haughty enemy | | 

This Caledonian war, neither marked by ab events, nor at- 
tended with any important conſequences, would ill deſerve our: at- 
tention ; but it is ſuppoſed, not without. a conſiderable degree of 
probability, that the invaſion of Severus i is connected with the moſt 
ſhining period of the Britiſh hiſtory or fable. Fingal, whoſe fame, 
with that of his heroes and bards, has been revived in our language 
by a recent Publication, i is faid to have commanded the Caledonians at 


12 Dion, 1, Ixxvi. p. 1280, &c. Herodian, 1. Mi. p-. 132, Kc. | 
| that 
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that memorable juncture, to have cluded. the power of Severus, and 
to have obtained a ſignal victory. an, the banks of the Carun, i in which 
the ſon of the King. of the World, Caracul, fled from his arms along 
the fields of his pride. Something of a doubtful miſt ill hangs 
over theſe Highland traditions nor can it be entirely diſpelled by 
the moſt 1 ingenious refearches of modern c criticiſm. '*: but if we could. 
with ſafety, indulge the pleaſing ſuppoſition that Fingal lived, and 
that Oſſian ſung, the ſtriking: contraſt of the ſituation and manners 
of the contending nations might amuſe a philoſophic mind. The 
parallel would be little. to the advantage of the more civilized people, 
if we compared the unrelenting revenge of Severus with the gene- 


rous clemency of Fingal; the timid and brutal cruelty of Caracalla, 


with the bravery, the tenderneſs, the elegant genius of Oſſian; the 
mercenary chiefs who, from motives of fear or intereſt, ſerved under 
the Imperial ſtandard, with the freebora warriors who ſtarted to 
arms at the voice of the Ye of Morven ; ; if, in à word, we con- 
templated the untutored Caledonians, glowing with the warm vir- 
tues of nature, and the degenerate Romans, Dae with the mean 
vices of wealth and ſla ver. 

The declining health and laſt Illoefs of Severus inflamed the wild 
1 5 and black paſſions of Caracalla', 8 foul, Impatient of any 


delay or diviſion of empire, he attempted, more than once, to 
ſhorten the ſmall remainder of his father's days, and endeavoured, 


but without ſucceſs, to excite a mutiny among the troops 1. The 


15 Oka, Poems, vol. i. p. 175. 


That the Caracul of Offian. is rk 3 ; 


calla of the Roman hiſtory, is, perhaps, the 
only point of Britiſh antiquity, in which Mr. 
Macpherſon and Mr, Whitaker are of the 
ſame opinion ; and yet tlie opinion is not 


without difficulty.. 


appellation of Antoninus; and it may ſeem 


ſtrange, that the Highland bard mould de- 


5 


- frribe kim by a nick-name, invented four 


years afterwards, ſcarcely. uſed by the Ro- 
mans till after the death of that emperor, 


and ſeldom! employed by the moſt ancient 


hiſtorians. See Dion, I. Iæxvii. p. 1317. Hiſt. 


Auguſt. p. 89. Aurel. Victor. Euſed. in 
Tab Caledonian war, f | 
the ſon of Severus was known only by the 


Chron. ad ann. 214. 


15 Dion, I. bxxvi. p. 1282. Hin. Auguſt. 
p- 71. Aurel. Victor. 


old 
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nians and the 
Romans. 


Ambition of 


Caracalla. 
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C as p. old emperor had often cenſured the miſguided lenity of Marcus, 

— who, by a ſingle act of juſtice, might have ſaved the Romans from 
| the tyranny of his worthleſs ſon.” Placed in the ſame ſituation, he 
experienced how eaſily the rigour of a judge diſſolves away in the 
| tenderneſs of a parent. He deliberated, he threatened, but he'could 
1 not puniſh ; and this laſt and only inſtance of egy was more fa- 
Death of Se- tal to the empire than a long ſeries of cruelty **, The diſorder of 


verus, and 


acceſſion of his mind irritated the pains of his body; he wiſhed impatiently for 
his B. 2. death, and haſtened the inſtant of it by his impatience. He ex- 
ebruam. pired at York in the ſixty-fifth year of his life, and in the eighteenth 
of a glorious and ſucceſsful reign. In his laſt moments he recom- 
mended concord to his ſons, and his ſons to the army. The ſalus 
tary advice never reached the heart, or even the underſtanding, of 
the impetuous youths; but the more obedient troops, mindful of 
their oath of allegiance, and of the authority of their deceaſed maſter, 
reliſted the ſolicitations of Caracalla, and proclaimed both brothers 
emperors of Rome, The new princes ſoon left the Caledonians in 
peace, returned to the capital, celebrated their father's funeral with 
divine honours, and were cheerfully acknowledged as lawful ſove- . 
reigns by the ſenate, the people, and the provinces. Some pre- 


eminence of rank ſeems to have been allowed to the elder brother ; 
but they both adminiſtered the empire with equal and independent 


power p 

22 * Such a divided form of government would have proved a ſource : 

two empe- Of diſcord between the moſt affectionate brothers. It was impoſſible i 

TRY that it could long ſubſiſt between two implacable enemies, who nei- 

ther deſired nor could truſt a reconciliation. It was viſible that one R 

only could reign, and that the other muſt fall; and each of them : 

1 judging of his rival's deſigns by his own, guarded his life with the , 
| Dion, I. lxxvi. p- 1283. Hin. Auguſt. 77 Dion, I. Ixxvi. p. 1284. Hestia. » 


= "of Jp | I. iii. p. 135. 
moſt 
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moſt. zal wigilencs in lie crab Anek of poiſon 0 or b dhe 9 


ſword. Tlleir rapid ij journey through Gaul and Italy, during which 
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they never eat at the fame table, or flept in the ſame houſe, dif- 
played to the provinces the odious ſpectucle of fraternal diſcord. 


On theit arrival at Rome, they immediately divided the vaſt ex 
tent of the Imperial palave 1% Ne eommiunieation was allowed 
between their apartments, dhe doers and piſſages were diligently 
fortified, and gulrde poſted and reliledd with the fame ſtrictneſs as 
in a beſieged place. 7 The emperors met only in public, in the pre- 


ſence of their affliłled mother ] and each futtounded by a numerous | 


train of armed | followers. Eyen on cheſe eraſione of ceremony, 
the diffiniulatioti of 2 courts could a e the'r ancour of their 


Mott : | * 


hearts. e * Haid . 
This latent civil} war already diraQed: the whole ren 
when cheme was ſuggeſted|rhat ſeemed of mutual benefit to the 


hoſtil brotliers. It was propoſed; that ſinee it was impoſſible to 
reconcile their minds, they ſhould ſeparate their intereſt, and divide 
the empire between them. The: conditions of the treaty were al- 
ready drawn with ſome * ACCUTARY. 3 It: Was: agreed, that Caracalla, as the 
elder brother, 


777 


RN 
'* Mr. Hull jullly Aipeifed n inhabited the 8 of M as on | the 


of Herodian (l. iv. p. 139), who, on this Eſqueline, the rival brothers were ſeparated 
occaſion, repreſents the Imperial palace, as from each other by the diſtance of ſeveral 
equal in extent to the reſt of Rome. The miles; and yet the intermediate ſpace was. 
whole region of the Palatine Mount on which filled by the Imperial gardens of Salatt, of 
it was built, occupied, at moſt, a circum- Lucullus, of „of Domitian, of Caius, 
ference of "eleven" or twelve thouſand feet &c. all kkirting round the city and all con- 
(See the Notitia aud Vichor, in Nardini's nected with each other, and with the palace, 


ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of Europe and the vous. 


Fraitleſs ne- 
Ealing the for. 


empire 
tween * ly 


Roma Antica). But we ſhould. recollect that by bridges thrown over the Tyber and the 
the opulent ſenators had almoſt ſurrounded ſtreets. But this explanation of Herodian 


the city with their extenſſve gardens and ſub- . would require) though it ill deſerves, a par- 
urb palaces,” the' greateſt part of which had ticular eee illuſtrated by a map of 


been gradually confiſcated 'by the emperors. ancient Rome. 5 
If Geta reſided in the gardens that bore his 20 — 3 Iv. * 150 


name on the Janiculum; and if 'Caracalla 


Vor. I. Y ; Africa; 


* 


FE 
- 
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0 *. p P. Africa ;- and that he hou: relinquiſh the; ſavereiggyiry of Az bs | 

| 3 Egypt to Geta,! whoanightfixthis rbſidence/atiAlexandf ates 
\ och, cities lirtle inferior to Ramę itſelf an wealth! aud * greatneſs; 
4 that numerous armies Shgpld;be,conflanyly encamped on either fide 
4 of. the. Thracian , Boſphorus, tg: iguand theo ffontiere of me rival 
3 | monarchies ; and that the Jenators of Eutopqan extraon mould ne- 

=_ - knowledge the ſovergign of Rome, whilſt; che .pativesiof; Aſis fl. \ 
lowed the emperor of the Faſt. The tears of the cpreſa Julia 
interrupted the negociation, the firſt idea of h ich lad fillecb every 

Roman breaſt with ſuxpriſe and iadig vaten. Te michty makcof 

conqueſt ag ſ9,,jntimately, united by the hand) of tůme ande 
that it required the,moft forcible; violence:0ycdd it aſundafl This 

Romans had reaſon to dread, that the disjointed' members would: 00 

| be reduced by. a, civil War Ander the! dominiaw of ane maſter 5 But 
if ſe ſeparation, Wag permanęnti i the! diyiſioggaf che provicces mut 
| terminate in the diſſolution ofen empire N gra. 

| remained inviolate“ 1414 10 Tr Ulnoch 2. lth eit 59 ih "2016 J: 


Murder of Had the treaty beeñ carried into execationzithe arch Euch 
* D mink fſo0n-baye been, the comqueror-ef Afie3 but CMracallaà obtained 


* 212. 


27th n an enſßier thobgh a more guilty victory. © He artfully Red td He 
mother's entreaties, and conſented to meet bis brother 1 in her apart- 


eis zune 


ment, on terms of x peace. and, reconciliation. - In the midſt» of: their \ 
converſation, ſome cefiturions, "who, had; contrived d to. conceal theme 


14 113 3 


ſelves, ruſhed wit drawn ſwords upon the unforcunire-Gom 21 His 


diſtracted mother ſtrove to protect kits in het aims; but, in 12 110 
availing ſtruggle. ſhe was wounded in the hand, 100 covered" with 


4 the blood of her younger on, While the fa i the; elder animating. and 


v Fe 3L 1 14 


4 aſliting* 4 the e fury. af: the: Sal A8 lo as" the 'deed was pets” 


Io) tit ba OF 21 1989 n n 


| „ 115 „ vo dei ing Nau wneey 
. 1 20 Herodian, I. iv. p. 144. 1 © boaſted, 1 he had ſlain bie brother Geta. Diov, 
4 2 Caracalla conſecrated, Ine temple of l. Leer, p. %% bela a, M cee 
Serapis 5 the ſword, with which, as he | 
1 f t 0 * bett 
| 1 = 
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peuatod fraracalla,, with, haſty. ſteps and horror in his uptenances GH h: . 
ran towards the Pretorian, camp ag his only refuge, and threw him 
{elf on the,ground, befqrg the ſtatues of che tutelar deities f*.,: The | 
ſoldiers attempted. to raiſe, and comfort him. In broken and dif= 
ordered words he informed hem. of, his imminent danger and for- 
runate eſcapsz inſinuating that, Hg Had prevented the deſigns of his 
enemy4 and declared, his reſolution, to liy and die with his faithful 
troops. Geta had been, the favourite of the ſoldiers 3but, complaint 
was uſeleſs, reyenge was dangerous, and they ſtill reverenced the ſon | 
of Severus. Their diſcgntent died away in idle murmurs; and | 
Caracalla ſoon opnvincetl them lof the! juſtice. of his cauſe; by diſtri- 
buting lin one laviſh dona tive the aceumulated treaſures of his father's 
reign n. The real ſentiments of the ſoldiers alone were of import- 
ance to his power or ſafety. Their declaration in his favour, 
commanded the dutiful Profeſſiens; ol the ſenate. The abſequious 
aſſembly; yas. always prepared tour atify the deciſion of fortune; . | 
but as Caracalla wiſhed to afluage the firſt emotions of public indig- | | 
| | | 


— 


„ 


nation, the name of Geta as mentioned with decency, and he re- 

ceived the funeral, honours of a Roman emperor *. Poſterity, in 

pity to this misfortunes. has, caſt 2 veil, yer his vices. We conſider 

chat young prince as the innocent, viꝗim of his brother's ambition, 

without xecplleQing that, he. himſelf, wanted Power, rathær than in- 

clination, to conſummate the e.lamer attempts of * and murder. | 
The crime went nat ugpuniſhed.... Neither buſineſs, nor pleaſure, Remorſe and 


nn; cruelty of 


nor: flatterys. cquld defend Caracalla from, the ſtings of a, guilty. con- Caracalla, 


' 21457 * oor” 771 * $6 þ 
22 Tn . 4 hou 72 „ I: Gilg, —. 5 _ e loony iv . * 2. 

man camp there was à ſmall chapel near te #3 Herodian, I. iv. P. . M Ixxvii. 

head-quarters, in Which the ſtatues of the tu- p. 1289. L 1 

telar Aeities were preſerved and adovedz" and . Geth was placed among th Parr Sit 


we may remark, that the efgles,* und other 
military enſi us! were in chte Rr ran ke vf theſe 
deities A enen intitufion; Which "con, 
firmed diſcipline by the fanction of 2 


* 
"© 
4 


Mön, dum non fit iow, Rid his brother. 


HR! Algull. p. gr. Some marks of Ge- 


en conscesaden are ſtill found en me- 
das a: at i b5: 1 2 


"7 2 | ſcience; 
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—— his diſordered faricy often beheld" the angry fotms f is farker 


The conſciouſneſs of his erime ſhould have induced him to convince 


mankind, by the virtues of his reign, that the bloody deed had been 
the involuntary effect of fatal PO But the repentatice;'of - 
calla only prompted him to remove from the world whatever ch,j | 
remind him of his guilt, or recal the memory 'of his murdered bro- 
ther. On his return from the ſenate to the palace, he found is 


mother in the company of ſeveral noble matrons, weeping over the 
untimely fate of her younger ſon! The jeatous emperor threatened 
them with inſtant death; the ſentence was exebuted: againſt Fadilla; 


the laſt remaining daughter of the emperor Marcus; and even the 
afflicted Julia was obliged to ſilence her en to fuppreſs | 


her ſighs, and to receive the aſlaſſin with; ſmiles of joy land appro- 
bation. It was computed that. under the vague appellation of the 
friends of Geta, above twenty thouſatid perſons! of both ſexes' ſuf 


fered death. His guards and freedmen, the miniſters of his ſeri⸗ 


ous buſineſs, and the companions | of his looſer hours, thoſe we by 
his intereſt had been promoted to any commands in dhe artily! e 


provinces, with'the long-cotinefted'chain of their dependagts, Weite 


included in the proſcription; - which Endeavoured to reach every one 
who had maintained the ſmalleſt correſpondence with Gets) WhO 
lamented his death, or who! even mentioned his name“ Helvius 
Pertinax, ſon to the prince of that name, Toft His life by at unſraſon- 


able witticiſm . It was a 2 2 coins! of ag: FRO to 


25 Dion, 3 23 p · 130. . 7 Chama hat 8 * a of 


Dion, I. Ixxvii. p. 1290. Herodian, ſeveral, conquered. nations; | Pertinax ob- 


. iv. p. 150. Dion (p. 1298) ſays, that the ſerved,! that che name of Getieue,;(he' had 


comic poets no longer durſt employ, the name obtained | ſome advantage of the, Gothe or 


of Geta in their plays, and that the eſtates of Get) would be à proper addition to Par, 
thoſe who mentioned it in their teſtaments, thicus, Alemannicus, &c; _ Hiſt, Auguſt. 
were confiſcated, | p. 89. 1 


, be 
o 
- 
: 


and his brother riling i into Hfe, to thireaten a upbral iu bim . 1 


or Tun i Namn le PRE. 
be leſcended from: a family As which the Jobs of liberty: hremed: an 


cion were at length exhauſted; and when à ſenator w accuſed of 


being a ſecret enemy to the government, the emperor was ſatisſied 


with the general proof that he was a man of property and virtue. 


From © this] well-grounded principle he, frequently drew the: moſt 


bloody inferences. ' {on (4 w .,, 5 $4 WM. ar, 21928 267. HIT» 
The (execution of ſo many i innocent citizens was bewalled by- the 
ſecret tears of their friends aud families. The death of Papiajan, 
the Prætorian Prefect, was lamented as a public calamity. - During 


the laſt ſeyen years of Severus, he had exerciſed the moſt important | 


office of the ſtate, and, by his falutary influence guided the empe- 


0 H * 
| VI. 
hereditary quality. *. The: particular enuſes of calumity/and! ſaſpi- M - 


Death of Pa- 


pinian. 


ror's ſteps f in the paths of juſtice and moderation. In full aſſurance 


of his virtue and abilities, Severus, on his death- bed, had conjured him 
to watch over the proſperity and union of the Imperial family *. The 


honeſt labours of Papinian ſerved only to inflame the hatred which | 


Caracalla had already conceived: againſt his father? 8 miniſter,” After 
the murder of Geta, the præfect was commatided to exert the powere 


of his ſkill and eloquenee in à ſtudied apology for that: atrocious 
deed. The philoſophic Seneca had | condeſcrtnded t to compoſe a im- 
lar n to the ſenate; in the name of the fon and aſſaſſiti of of Agrip- 
pina ; “ That it was eaſier to commit than to juſtify a A parricide, * 
was the gcrichs reply of Papinian * who did not heſitate between 
the loſs of life and that 'of honour. N Such” intrep did virtue, which 
had eſcaped' pure and unſullied from the intrigues ' of cotirts;” the 
habits of bufineſs, and the arts of his profeſſion, reflects more luſtre 
on the memory of Papinian, than all his- Rs employments, his 


1 Dion, L hari p- 4591. 8 * It is 44d. chat 'Papinian „ was kimſelf a 
bably deſcended from Helvidius Priſcus, and relation ofthe empreſs Julia. 7 
Thraſea Pztus, thoſe patriots whole firm, bu! ED . Annal: xiv: ii. 
uſeleſs and unſeaſonable, virtue has been i 1 Tack 4 wh 1; 
WIN by Tacitus. Was fs 


, + F ; numerous 


** 
nr 


3 Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 4% 8 yt" 25 
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e HA! P. aumderoug writings, and the ſupetior reputation as d 

2 — He has/preſerved through every age of the Roman juriſprudenoe Net 

His tyranny | It had hitherto been the peculiar. felicity;of- the Rotmans, and i An 
pry the worſt of times their conſolation, that the virtue of 4he;. empe> : 

— em rors was: active, and their. vice indolent. A * aguſtus, ; Trajans, Hae 

drian, and; Marcus, viſited their extenſive deminiong i in Perſon an 

their Progreſs was marked by acts of wiſdom , and -benelicence; 

Tiberius; „ Nero, and: Domitian, who; reſided almoſt 

conſtantly at Rome, 0 orm in the adjacent villas, was confined tn 

ſenatorial and equeſtrian orders . But Caracalla was the com 

mon enemy of mankind. He left the capital (and he never;returng 

A. D. 213. to. it) about a year after the murder of Geta. The reſt of his zeign 

was ſpent in the ſeveral provinces of the empire, partigularhy thoſe 

of the Eaſt, and every province was by turns the ſcene of his rapine 

and cruelty. The ſenators, compelled, by 4 fear to attend his caprigious 

motions,, weke. obliged-1 to provide daily entertaigments at an immęnſe 

expence, which, he abandoned with contempt. to his guards l and; 

erect. in every city, magnificent palaces. and theatres, which he ei- 

ther dicdained t to viſit, or ordered to be immediately thrown down. 

The moſt wealthy | families were xuined. by partiah, fines and. conkiſ: 


cations, and the great A of his ſuhjects oppreſſed, by i ingeniqus 
and | aggravated. taxes In the midſt of peace, and upon the 


$3.35 


lighteſt provocation, res iſſued. his, ee. at, Alexandria, A 


Egypt» for a general maſſacre. 1 From "'E ſecure [poſt . in the temp 
of Serapis, he viewed and directed the ſlaughter of many, t —— 


citizens, as well as ſtrangers, without diſtinguiſhing either the num- 
ber or the crime. of the, ſufferers ; 5 ce n elk anformed: the 


3 


* With regard to Papinian, pt made a ftiort journey into Greece. « Et 
' neccius's oria Juris Romani, 330, Laudatorum Priäcipum _uſus' & ex #qu6, qukemyi 
&c. wy procul agentibus. Senn priithis ins taugt, 


33 Tiberius and Domitian never moved Tacit. Hiſt. iv. 75 4 2 * To aa 
from the neighbourhood of Rome. Nero '3*-Dion, I. lxxvii. p- 1294. 


 "Jenate, 


* 
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(ceteris Ala iad6h theſe" ns Had {periſh 4 date obo © Hap.” 
wall eſeapec/ Were ame goil 9's * r Bon sbb och N 0) b9P2t LL, 

The-wiſe inſtructidis of Yeveris never made atly laftivig irnpreſ. Relaragon'e? 
ſion on the mind of his ſon, „ho, although not deſtitute of dg 
nation and eloquepee, Was equally devoid of Judgment an and hüma- 

nity e One dangerous maxim, worthy of 4 tyrant⸗ wa Tein” 
bered And ubüfed by Catacalla, To- ſecure the affectiofis of "tlie" | 
« army; and to eſteem the Teſt of his ſubjeQs as of little mome te 
But the liberality "of the father had been reſtrained by prudence, and! 
his indo gente to the ttobps was tempered by firmneſs and autho- 
rity. The larelefs profuſion of tlie bon was the policy "of « one reign, | 
and the inbsitabla rut both” of the Army and of the empire. The- 
vigout of 1 the ſoldiers, inſtead of being confltined by the ſevere diſ- 
cipline of camp b t. eto away in the dun of « cities. The exceſs. 
ire increple” K. Mel r) 100 LAS exhauſted the flate to- 
etirich 6 he ey ee v whole* mod 42 peace, and ſervice 1 in 
1} gr, ful £200 ab | A 17 off 159% 
war, is belt Soo red by 4 onoura ble , „The. demeanor of 


49 eren OT 535 * T8 > v 
Caracalla was aughty a Fall of 3 ride ; but with t troq 8 he 
(- £JEZPOUT .e23L 207 10 133 911 20 Janet. e ch 03915 
forgot even. the proper dignit of b rank, encoura heir inſo- 
WITTE J 3JHICD J 5 750 280 on t-4 2 4 15 F740 T4911 2 


n Dion, . reit 5. ige. Elere tian; military ply; We g 600 it übt 
I. iv. p. 4 58. The former 8 as 4 obſcure, imperfeft, . and probably corrupt... 
cruel maſſacre, the latter as a perhdious | one The beſt ſenſe ſeems to be, thik the Præto- 
too. It ſeems probable, 2 the Alexan- | rian' guards received twelve hundred and 
drians had, irpitated the ty tyrant, b their rail- fifty drachmæ (forty pounds) 2 year. (Dion, : 
leries, and perhaps by their tum 1 5 Gy I. bexvii. p. 1307.) Under the reign of Au- 

-* Dion] I. jn p. gaſtus, they l were paid at the rate df two 

Dion, I. Iæxvi. p. 4284, Mr, Wotton. drachmæ, or denanii Fer f days 720, 2 Year. 
(Hift, of Rome, p. 330.) ſuſpects ; that this (Tacit. Annal. 1.'17.): Domian, who in- 


maxim was invented by Caracalla himſelf creaſed. the , ſoldier's, pay one fourth, muſt. 
and attributed to his father, | have raiſed. the Prætorians to 960 4Urachinz, 


* Dion (L. Rif. p. 1 4470 itte u us (Gidbotius de Pecunia Veteri, . 


that the extraordinary: gifts of Caracalla to Fheſe ſucceſſive augmentations ruined the 
the army amounted annually to ſeventy mil- empire, for with the ſoldier's pay, "their num- v 


lions of dractime (abbüt two millions threr bers too were increaſed. * We have ſeen the 
hundred and fifty thquſand pounds). There Prætarians alone increaſed from 10,000. to 
is another paſſage in Dion, concerning the 50,000 men. | 
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fected toi imitate the dreſs 8 manners of a common aide 15 

It was impoſſible chat ſuch a character, and ſuch a conduc is 
that of Caracalla, could inſpire. either love or eſteem; but ad long 
as his vices were beneficial to the armies, he was ſecure from the. 


danger of rebellion. . A ſecret conſpiracy, provoked by his own jea- 
louſy, was fatal to the tyrant. The Prætorian præfecture Was di- 


vided between two miniſters. The military department was in- 
truſted to Adventus, an experienced rather than an able ſoldier; z and 


the civil affairs were tranſacted by Opilius Macrinus, who, by. Bis 


dexterity in buſineſs, had raiſed himſelf, with a fair character, to 
that high office. But his favour varied with the caprice of the em- 
peror, and bis life might depend on the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion, or the 
moſt caſual circumſtance, Malice or fanaticiſm had ſuggeſted to an 
African, deeply ſkilled in the knowledge of futurity, a 2 very dan- 


gerous prediction, that Macrinus and his ſon were deſtined to reign 


over the empire. The report was ſoon diffuſed through the, pro- 


vince; and when the man was ſent in chains to Rome, he ſtill 


aſſerted, in the preſence of the prefect of the city, the faith of his 
prophecy. That magiſtrate, who had received the moſt | preſſi ng 
inſtructions to inform himſelf of the ſucceſſers of Caracalla, imme- 
diately communicated the examination of the African ta the Impe- 


rial court, which at that time reſided in Syria. But notwithſtand- 


ing the diligence of the public meſſengers, a friend of Macrit 


found means to apprize him of the approaching danger. The em- 


peror received the letters from Rome; and as he was then engaged 
in the conduct of a chariot race, he. delivered them unopened to the 
Prætorian præfect, directing him to diſpatch the ordinary affairs, 
and to report the more important buſineſs that might be contained 
in them, Macrinus read his, fate, and reſolved to prevent it. He 


inflamed the diſcontents of ſome inferior officers, and employed the 


| hand 


: 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE: 


hand of Martialis, a deſperate ſoldier, who had been refuſed the 
rank of centurion. The: devotion of Catacalla prompted him to 


make à pilgrimage from Edeſſa to the celebrated temple of the 


Moon at Carrhæ. He was attended by a body of cavalry; but 
having ſtopped on tlie road for ſome neceſſary occaſion, his guards 
preſerved a reſpectful diſtance, and Martialis approaching his perſon 
under a pretence of duty, ſtabbed him with a dagger. The bold 
aſſaſſin was inſtantly; Killed by a Scythian archer of the Imperial 
guard. Süch was the end of a monſter whoſe life diſgraced human 
nature, and whoſe reign accuſed the patience of the Romans. The 
grateful ſoldiers forgot his vices, remembered only his partial libe- 
rality, and obliged the ſenate to-proſtitute their own dignity and that 
of religion by granting him a place among the gods. Whilſt he 
was upon earth, Alexander the Great was the only hero whom this 
god deemed. worthy his admiration; He aſſumed the name and en- 
ſigns of Alexander, formed a Macedonian phalanx of guards, perſe- 
cuted the diſciples of Ariſtotle, and diſplayed with a puerile enthuſi- 
aſm the only ſentiment by which he diſcovered any regard for virtue 
or glory. We can eaſily conceive, chat after the battle of Narva, and 
the conqueſt of Poland, Charles the Twelfth (though he ftill wanted 
the more-elegant accompliſhments of the ſon of Philip) might boaſt of 
having rivalled his valour and magnanimity : but in nofone action 
of his life did Caracalla expreſs the fainteſt reſemblance of the Mace- 


donian hero, except in the murder of a great number of his own and 


of his father's friends“ 987 by 
After the extinction of the houſe of e the Bean world 
remained three! days without a maſter. The ae of the army (for 


L 32 317 
39 Dion, 1 lagi p. I 31. Herodian,- WR de Uſu Numiſmatum, Diſſertat. xii. 
L iv. p. 2168, " Herodian (I. iv. p. 154.) had ſeen very ridi- 
% The fondneſs of Gn ſor the name culous pictures, in which a figure was drawn, 
and enſigus of Alexander, is ſtill preſerved with one fide of the face likg Alexander, and 
on the medals of that emperor. ' See Span- the other like 'Caracalla. 
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CHAP. the authority of a diſtant and feeble ſenate was little regarded) hung 

A 1n anxious ſuſpence ; as no candidate Preſented himſelf whoſe diſtin- 
guiſhed birth and merit could engage their attachment and unite 
their ſuffrages. The deciſive weight of the Prætorian guards ele- 

N vated the hopes of their præfects, and theſe powerful * e be- 
gan to aſſert their legal claim to fill the vacancy of the Imperial 
throne. Adventus, however, the ſenior præfect, conſcious: of his 
age and infirmities, of his ſmall reputation, and his ſmaller abili- 
ties, reſigned the dangerous honour to the crafty ambition of his 
colleague Macrinus, whoſe well · diſſembled grief removed all fuſs 
picion of his being acceflary to his maſter's death *'. The troops 
neither loved nor eſteemed his character. They caſt their eyes 
around in ſearch of a competitor, and at laſt yielded with reluQtanee 
to his promiſes of unbounded liberality and indulgence. A ſhort 

A.D. 217. time after his acceſſion, he conferred on his fon Diadumenianus, at 

1 age of only ten years, the Imperial title and the popular name 
of Antoninus. The beautiful figure of the youth, aſſiſted by an 
additional donative, for which the ceremony furniſhed a pretext, 
might attract, it was haped, the favour of the army, and ſecure the | 
doubtful throne of Macrinus. 

Diſcontent The authority of the new ſovereign had been ratified by the cheerkel 

of the ſenate, ſubmiſſion of the ſenate and provinces. They exulted in their unex- 
pected deli verance from a hated tyrant, and it ſeemed of little conſe- 
quence to examine into the virtues of the ſucceffor of Caracalla. But 
as ſoon as the firſt tranſports of joy and ſurpriſe had ſubſided, they 
began to ſcrutinize the merits of Macrinus with a critical feverity, 
and to arraign the haſty choice'of the army. It had hitherto been 
conſidered as a fundamental maxim of the conſtitution, that the 
emperor muft be always choſen in the fenate, and the ſovereign 
power, no longer exerciſed by the whole body, was always delegated. 


* Herodian, I. iu. p. 169. Hiſt. Avguſt.. p. 94. 
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to one of its members. But Macrinus was not a ſenator *'. \ The © 


ſudden elevation of the Prætorian præfects betrayed the meanneſs 
of their origin; and the equeſtrian order was ſtill in poſſeſſion of 
that great office, which commanded with arbitrary ſway the lives and 
fortunes of the ſenate, A murmur of indignation was heard, that 
a man whoſe obſcure . extraction had never been illuſtrated by any 
fignal ſervice, ſhould dare to inveſt himſelf with the purple, inſtead 
of beſtowing it on ſome diſtinguiſhed ſenator, equal in birth and 
dignity to the ſplendour of the Imperial ſtation. As ſoon as the cha- 
racter of Macrinus was ſurveyed by the ſharp eye of diſcontent, 
ſome vices, and many defects, were eaſily diſcovered. The choice 
of his miniſters was in ſeveral inftances juſtly cenſured, and the diſ- 
ſatisfied people, with their ufual candour, accuſed at once his indolent 
tameneſs and his exceflive ſeverity **. 

His raſh ambition had climbed a height where it was difficult to 
ſtand with firmneſs, and impoſſible to fall without inſtant deſtruc- 
tion. Trained in the arts of courts' and the forms of civil buſineſs, 
he trembled in the preſence of the fierce and undiſciplined multitude, 
over whom he had afſumed the command: his military talents were 
deſpiſed, and his perſonal courage ſuſpected: a whiſper that eireu- 
lated in the camp, diſcloſed the fatal ſecret of the neh ard againſt 


+ Dion, I. IXxxviii. p. 1350. Elagabalus narrowly eſcaped. His enemies aſſerted, that 


reproached his predeceſſor, with daring to 
ſeat himſelf on the throne; though, as Præ- 
torian præfect, he could not have been ad- 
mitted into the ſenate after the voice of the 
cryer had cleared the houſe. © The perſonal 
favour of Plautianus and Sejanus had broke 
through the eſtabliſhed rule. They roſe in- 
deed from the equeſtrian order; but they 
preſerved the præfecture with the rank of ſe- 
nator, and even with the conſulſhip. 

+: He was a native of Caſaren, in Numi- 
dia, and began his fortune by ferving in the 
* of Plautian, from whofe ruin he 


he was born a ſlave, and had exerciſed, 
among other infamous profeſſions, that of 
Gladiator. The faſhion of aſperſing the 
birth and condition of an adverſary, ſeems to 
have laſted from the time of the Greek ora- 
tors, to the learned grammarians of the laſt age, 

4+ Both Dion and Herodian ſpeak of the 
virtues and vices of Macrinus, with candour 
and impartiality ; but the author of his life, 


in the Auguſtan Hiftory, ſeems to have im- 


plicitly copied ſome of the venal writers, em- 
ployed by Elagabalus, to blacken the memory 
of his predeceſſor. 
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Cc HA P. the late emperor, aggravated the guilt of murder by the baſeneſs' of 
w—— hypocriſy, and heightened” contempt by deteſtation. To alienate the 
ſoldiers, ' and to provoke inevitable ruin, the character of à re- 
former was only wanting: and ſuch was the peculiar hardſhip of his 
fate, that Macrinus was compelled to exerciſe: that invidious office. 
The prodigality of Caracalla had left behind it a long train of ruin 
and diſorder; and if that worthleſs tyrant had been capable of re- 
flecting on the ſure conſequences of his own conduct, he would 
perhaps have enjoyed the dark proſpect of the diſtreſs and calamities 
which he bequeathed to his ſucceſſors, Lit) 
Macrinus at- In the management of. this neceſſary reformation, Macrinus pro- 
formation of ceeded with a cautious prudence, , which would have reſtored health 
the army. and vigour to the Roman army, in an eaſy and almoſt imperceptible 
manner. To the ſoldiers already engaged in the ſervice, he was 
conſtrained to leave the dangerous privileges and extravagant pay 
given by Caracalla; but the new'recruits were received on the more 
moderate though liberal eſtabliſhment of Severus, and: gradually 
0 formed to modeſty and obedience “. One fatal error deſtroyed the 
. ſalutary effects of this judicious plan. The numerous army, af- 
1 ſembled in the Eaſt by the late emperor, inſtead of being imme- 
1 diately diſperſed by Macrinus through the ſeveral provinces, was 
| ſuffered to remain united in Syria, during the winter that followed 
Y his elevation. In the luxurious idleneſs of their quarters, the troops 
viewed their ſtrength and numbers, communicated their complaints, | 
iN and revolved in their minds the advantages of another revolution, 
1 The veterans, inftead of being flattered by the advantageous diſtinc- 
1 tion, were alarmed by the firſt ſteps of the emperor, which they 


conſidered as the preſage of his future intentions. The recruits, 


r r ̃ COS 


45 Dion, 1. Ixxxiui. p. 1 336. The ſenſe of by underſtanding the diſtinction, not of vete- & 
the author is as clear as the intention of the rans and recruits, but of old and new legions, 
emperor ; but M. Wotton has miſtaken „ Hiſtory of Rome, p. 347. 


with 
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with ſullen reluctance, entered on a ſervice, whoſe labours were in · a P; 


creaſed while its rewards were diminiſhed by a covetous and un war- 
like ſovereign. The murmurs of the army ſwelled with impunity 
into ſeditious. clamours ; and the partial mutinies betrayed a ſpirit 
of diſcontent and diſaffection, that waited only for the {lighteſt oc- 
caſion to break out on every ſide into a general rebellion. To minds 
thus diſpoſed, the occaſion ſoon preſented itſelf... 
The empreſs Julia had experienced all the viciſſitudes of fortune: — el the 


From an humble tation, ſhe had been raiſed to greatneſs only to Education, 


taſte the ſuperior bitterneſs of an exalted-rank. She was doomed P*7enfions, - 


to weep over the death of one of her ſons, and over the life of the E\p8halu, 


other. The cruel fate of Caracalla, though her good ſenſe muſt Baſſianus and 


Anteninus. 


have long taught her to expect it, awakened the feelings of a mother 
and of an emprefs.- Notwithſtanding the reſpectful civility ex- 
preſſed by the uſurper towards the widow of Severus, ſhe deſcended 
with a painful ſtruggle into the condition of a ſubject, and ſoon 
withdrew herſelf by a voluntary death from the anxious and humi- 
liating dependence“. Julia Mæſa, her fiſter, was ordered to leave 
the court and Antioch. She retired to Emeſa with an'immenſe for- 
tune, the fruit of twenty years favour, accompanied by her two 
daughters, Sozmias and Mamza, each of whom was a widow, and 
each had an only ſon. Baſſianus, for that was the name of the ſon 
of Sozmias, was conſecrated to the honourable miniſtry of high 
prieſt of the Sun; and this holy vocation, embraced either from 
prudence or ſuperſtition, contributed to raiſe the Syrian youth -to 
the empire of Rome. A numerous body of troops was ſtationed at 
Emeſa; and, as the fevere diſcipline of Macrinus had eonftrained . 
them to paſs the winter encamped, they were eager to revenge the 
cruelty of fuch unaccuſtomed hardſhips. The foldiers, who reſorted: 


46 Dion, L wil. P- 1999. The ticular, is in. this place clearer than the ori- 
abridgment of Xiphilin, though lefs par- ginal ; 
in 
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in crowds to the temple of the Sun, beheld with veneration and 
delight the elegant dreſs and figure of the young pontiff : they re- 


cogniſed, or they thought that they recogniſed, the features of Ca- 


racalla, whoſe memory they now adored. The artful Mæla ſaw and 
cheriſhed their riſing partiality, and readily ſacrificing her daugh- 
ter's reputation to the fortune of her grandſon, ſhe infinuated that 
Baſſianus was the natural ſon of their murdered ſovereign. The 
ſums diſtributed by her emiſſaries with a laviſh hand, filenced every 
objection, and the profuſion ſufficiently proved the affinity, or at 
leaſt the reſemblance, of Baſſianus with the great original. The 
young. Antoninus (for he aſſumed and polluted that reſpeQable 
name) was declared emperor by the troops of Emeſa, aſſerted his 
hereditary right, and called aloud on the armies to follow the ſtand- 
ard of a young and liberal prince, who had taken up arms to re- 
venge his father's death and the oppreſſion of the military order “. 

Whilſt a conſpiracy of women and eunuchs was concerted with 
prudence, and conducted with rapid vigour, Macrinus, who by a 
deciſive motion might have cruſhed his infant enemy, floated be- 
tween the oppolite extremes of terror and ſecurity, which alike fixed 
him inactive at Antioch. A ſpirit of rebellion diffuſed itſelf through 
all the camps and garriſons of Syria, ſucceſſive detachments mur- 
dered their officers **, and joined the party of the rebels; and the 
tardy reſtitution of military pay.and privileges was imputed to the 
acknowledged weakneſs of Macrinus. At length he marched out 

+7 According to Lampridius (Hiſt. Auguſt. oppoſite error of chronology, he lengthens 


p. 135-), Alexander Severus lived twen- the reign of Elagabalus two years beyond its 
ty-nine years, three months, and ſeven real duration. For the particulars of the con- 


days. As he was killed March 1g, 235, ſpiracy, ſee Dion, I. boxviii. p. 1339. Her 
he was born December 12, 20g, and was Todian, I. v. p. 184. 


conſequently about this time thirteen years 43 B & dan 1 
1 f y a mo gerous proc tzon 

old, as his elder couſin might be about ſe- the pretended Antoninus, every ſoldier who 

venteen. This computation ſuits much bet- brought in his officer's head, became entitled 


ter the hiſtory of the young princes, than that 0 his privat 1 his mil 
of Herodian, (l. v. p. 181.) who repreſents = ar ay 6 
them as three years younger; whilſt, by an 4 
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of Antioch, to meet the inereaſing and zealous army of the young 
pretender. His own troops ſeemed to take the field with faintneſs 
and reluctanoe; but, in the heat of the battle ©, the Prætorian guards, 
almoſt by an involuntary impulſe, aſſerted 4 ſuperiority of their 

valour and: diſcipline. The rebel ranks were broken; when the 
mother and grandmother of the Syrian prince, who, according to their 


caſtern cuſtom, had attended the army, threw themſelves from their 
covered chants, and, by exciting the compaſſion of the ſoldiers, en- 
deavoured to animate their drooping courage. Antoninus himfelf,. 


who in the reſt of his life never acted like a man, in this important 
criſis of his fate approved himſelf a. hero, mounted his horfe, and 


at the head of his rallied troops charged ſword in hand among the 
thickeſt of the enemy; whilſt the eunuch Gannys, whoſe occupations 
had been confined to female cares and the ſoft luxury of Afia, 


diſplayed the talents of an able and experienced- general. 'The 


battle ſtill raged with doubtful violence, and Macrinus might have 
obtained the victory, had he nor betrayed his own cauſe by a ſhame- 
ful and precipitate' flight. His cowardiee ſerved only to protract 


his life a few days, and to ſtamp deſerved ignominy on his miſ- 
fortunes. It is ſcarcely neceſſary to add, that his fon Diadume- 


nianus was involved in the ſame fate. As foon as the ſtubborn 
Prætorians could be convinced that they fought for a prince who had 


baſely deſerted them, they ſurrendered to the conqueror; the con- 
tending parties of the Roman army mingling tears of joy and ten- 
derneſs, united under the banners of the imagined ſon of Caracalla, 
and the Eaſt Wa with pleaſure the firſt emperor of Afiatic 


extraction. 
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The letters of Macrinus had condeſcended'to inform the ſenate of Elagabalus 


writes to the 


the flight ebe occaſioned-by an impoſtor in Syria, and à de- fcnate. 


Dion, 1. Ixxviii. p. 1345. Virollia, the village of Immæ, about two and twenty 
l. v. p. 186, The battle was fought near miles from Antioch. 


6 cree 
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0 . Ly P. eree immediately paſſed, declaring the rebel and his fachlly public 
enemies; with a promiſe of pardon, however, to ſuch of his deluded 


adherents as ſhould merit it by an immediate return to their duty. 
During the twenty days that elapſed from the declaration to the vie- 
tory of Antoninus {for in ſo ſhort an interval was the fate of the Ro- 
man world. decided), the capital and the provinces, more eſpecially 
thoſe of the Eaſt, were diſtracted with hopes and fears, agitated with 
tumult, and ſtained with a uſeleſs effuſion of civil blood, ſince who- 
ſoever of the rivals prevailed in Syria, muſt reign over the empire. 
The ſpecious letters in which the young conqueror announced his 
victory to the obedient ſenate, were filled with ꝓrofeſſions of virtue 
8 and moderation; the ſhining examples of Marcus and Auguſtus, he 
; ſhould ever conſider as the great rule of his adminiſtration ; and 
he affected to dwell with pride on the ſtriking reſemblance of 
ö | his own age and fortunes with thoſe of Auguſtus, who in the 
1 earlieſt youth had revenged by a ſucceſsful war the murder of his 
father. By adopting the ſtyle of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, ſon 
i of Antoninus and grandſon of Severus, he tacitly aſſerted his here- 
J ditary claim to the empire; but, by aſſuming the tribunitian and pro- 
4 conſular powers before they had been conferred on him by a decree 
| | of the ſenate, he offended the delicacy of Roman prejudice. This 
new and injudicious violation of the conſtitution was probably dic- 
| tated either by the ignorance of his Syrian courtiers, or the fierce 
- diſdain of his military followers **, 
1 Pifture of As the attention of the new emperor was diverted by the moſt tri- 
: 1 _=_ ow fling amuſements, he waſted many months in his luxurious progreſs 
from Syria to Italy, paſſed at Nicomedia the firſt winter after his vie- 
tory, and deferred till the enſuing ſummer his triumphal entry into 
the capital. A faithful picture, however, which preceded his arrival, 
and was placed by his immediate order over the altar of Victory in 
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the ſepate-houſe, qqoreped, ee enen in a Ein un monty SN 
reſemblance of his perſon and manners, Ie was drawn in bis — 
facerdotal robes of Blk and gold, after the Jooſe; lowing, faſhion of 


the Medes and Phœnicians; his head was covered with a lofty tiara, 


«aw * 4 


his numerous collars and bracelets were adorned with, gems of an 
ineſtimable value. His eye-brows were tinged with black, and his 


- $4 SD l 3 1 


cheeks painted with an artificial red and white * 1 e graye | ſena- 
tors confeſſed with a figh, "that, after having . experienced the 


IE 38 1113 


ſtern tyranny of their own countrymen, Rome was at length | hum- | 
bled beneath e luxury of Oriental deſpotiſm. 


erer 1 p 018 ' 


The Sun, was worth ipped at 7 5 under the name of Elaga- His ſuperſi- 
| balus ®?, and u _ 


under the form of a b ack conical ſtone, which, as it 
was univerſally believed, had fallen from heaven on that ſacred 
place. | To*this protecting deity, Antoninus, not without ſome 
reaſon, aſcribed his elevation to the throne. The diſplay « of f ſuperſti- 
tious gratitude was the only ſerious buſineſs of 1 his rel n. The 
triumph of the god of Emeſa over all the religions of the earth, 
was the great object of his zeal and vanity; and the appellation of 
Elagabalus (for he preſumed as pontiff and favourite to adopt that 
ſacred name) was dearer to him than all the titles of Imperial great- 
neſs. In a ſolemn proceſſion through 1 the ſtreets of Rome, the way 
was ſtrewed with gold duſt; the black ſtone, ſet in predous gems, 
was placed on a chariot drawn by ſix milk-white horſes richly ca- 
pariſoned. The pious emperor held the reins, and ſupported by his 
miniſters, moved flowly backwards, that he might perpetually, enjoy 
the felicity of the divine Pete, In a magnificent temple raiſed 


on the Palatine Mount, the ſacrifices of the god Elagabalus were cele- 
brated with every circumſtance of coſt and ſolemnity. The richeſt 


Dion, I. Ixxix. p. 1 363 ur form, the forming, or plaſtic God, a pro- 
I. v. p. 189. x per, and even happy epithet for the Sun. 
52 This name is deriyed by the learned from Wotton's hiſtory of Rome, p. 378. 
two Syriac words, Ela a God, and Ge to | 


Vol. I. Aa wines, 
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wines, the moſt extraordinary victims, and the rareſt” aromatics, were 


w—— profuſely conſumed on his altar.” Around the altar 4 chorus of 


His profli- 
gate and 
effeminate 


luxury. 


Syrian damſels performed their laſcivious dances to the ſound of bar» 
barian muſic, whilſt the graveſt perfonages of the ſtate and army, 
clothed in long Phœnician tunics, officiated in the meaneſt functions, 


with affected zeal and ſecret indignation **. 


To this temple, as to the common centre of religious worſhip, | 


the Imperial fanatic attempted to remove the Ancilia, the Palladium 1 
and all the ſacred pledges of the faith of Numa. A crowd of in- 
ferior deities attended in various ſtations the majeſty of the god of 
Emeſa; but his court was till imperfect, till a female of diſtin- 
guiſhed rank was admitted to his bed. Pallas had been firſt choſen 
for his conſort ; but as it was dreaded leſt her warlike terrors might 
affright the ſoft delicacy of a Syrian deity, the Moon, adored by 
the Africans under the name of Aſtarte, was deemed a more ſuitable 
companion for the Sun. Her image, with the rich offerings of her 
temple as a marriage portion, was tranſported with ſolemn pomp 
from Carthage to Rome, and the day of theſe myſtic nuptials was a 
general feſtival in the capital and throughout the empire ©. 

A rational voluptuary adheres with invariable reſpeC to the tem- 
perate dictates of nature, and improves the gratifications of ſenſe by 
ſocial intercourſe, endearing connections, and the ſoft colouring of 
taſte and the imagination. But Elagabalus, (I ſpeak of the emperor 
of that name) corrupted by his youth, his country, and his fortune, 
abandoned himſelf to the groſſeſt pleaſures with ungoverned fury, 
and ſoon found diſguſt and ſaticty in the midſt of his enjoyments, 


53 Herodian, I. v. p. 190. 55 Dion, I. Hexix. p. 1360. \HMerodian, I. v. 
3+ He broke into the ſanctuary of Veſta, p. 193. The ſubjects of the empire were ob- 
and carried away a ſtatue, which he ſuppoſed liged to make liberal preſents to the new-mar- 
to be the Palladium; but the veſtals boaſted, ried couple ; and whatever they had promiſed 
that by a pious fraud, they had impoſed a during the life of Elagabalus, was carefully 
counterfeit image on the profane intruder. exacted under the adminiſtration of Ma- 

Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 103. '  mxa, 
The 
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confuſed. multitude. of women, of wines, and of diſhes, and the — 


ſtudied variety of attitudes and ſauces, ſerved to revive his languid 
appetites. 
only ones cultivated and patroniſed by the monarch , ſignalized his 
reign, and tranſmitted his infamy to ſucceeding times. A capricious 
prodigality ſupplied the want of taſte and elegance; and whilſt Ela- 
gabalus laviſhed away the treaſures of his people in the wildeſt ex- 
travagance, his- own voice and that of his flatterers applauded a 
ſpirit and magnificence unknown to the tameneſs of his predeceſſors, 
To confound the order of ſeaſons and climates'*?, to ſport with the 
paſſions and prejudices of his ſubjects, and to ſubvert every law of 
nature and decency, were in the number of his moſt delicious amuſe- 
ments. A long train of concubines, and a rapid ſucceſſion of wives, 


among whom was a veſtal virgin, raviſhed by force from her ſacred - 


aſylum **, were inſufficient to ſatisfy the impotence of his paſſions. 
The maſter of the Roman world affected to copy the dreſs and 
manners of the female ſex, preferred the diſtaff to the ſceptre, and 
diſhonoured the principal dignities of the empire by diſtributing 
them among his numerous lovers; one of whom was publickly in- 
veſted with the title and authority of the emperor's, or as he more 
properly ſtyled himſelf, of the empreſs's huſband *?. 0 | 


59 Hierocles enjoyed that honour; but he 
would have been ſupplanted by one Zoticus, 


$6 The invention of a new ſauce was libe- 
rally rewarded ; but if it was not reliſhed, 


New terms and new inventions in theſe ſciences, the 


the inventor was confined to eat of nothing 


elſe, till he had diſcovered another more 
agreeable to the Imperial palate. Hiſt, Au- 
guft, p. 111. 

57 He never would eat ſea-fiſh except at a 
great diſtance from the ſea ; he then would 
diſtribute vaſt quantities of the rareſt ſorts, 
brought at an immenſe expence, to the pea- 
ſants of the inland country. Hiſt. Aug. p. 109. 

Dion, I. Ixxix. p. 1358. . . v. 


p. 192. 


had he not contrived, by a potion, to ener- 
vate the powers of his rival, who being found 
on trial unequal to his reputation, was driven 
with ignominy from the palace. Dion, 1. 
Ixxix. p. 1363, 1364. A dancer was made 
præfect of the city, a charioteer præfect of the 
watch, a barber pꝓræfect of the proviſions, 
'Theſe three miniſters, with many inferior 
officers, were all recommended, enormitare 


membrorum. Fliſt, Auguſt, p. 105. 
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It may ſeems probable; the vices and follies of Elagabalus have been 
adorned by fancy; ind blackened by prejudice, Vet cotifinitig 
ourſelves to the publle ſcehes diſplayed before the Roniati pevple, 
and atteſted by gtave and contemporary hiſtorians; their .inetpref. 
ſible infamy ſurpiſſes that of arly other age or country, The licenſe 
of an eaſtern monarch is ſecluded from the eye of curioſity by the 
inacceſſible walls of his ſeraglio. The ſentiments of honour and 
gallantry have introduced a refinement of pleaſure, a regard for de- 
cency, and a reſpect for the public opinion, into the modern courts 
of Europe; but the corrupt and opulent nobles of Rome gratified 
every vice that could be collected from the mighty conflux of nations 
and manners. Secure of impunity, careleſs of cenſure, they lived 
without reſtraint in the patient and humble fociety of their flaves 
and paraſites. The emperor, in his turn, viewing every rank of his 
ſubjects with the ſame contemptuous indifference, aſſerted without 
control his ſovereign privilege of luſt and luxury. 

The moſt worthleſs of mankind are not afraid to condemu in 


others the ſame diſorders which they allow in themſelves; and cat 
readily diſcover ſome nice difference of age, character, or ſtation, to 
juſtify the partial diſtinction. The licentious ſoldiers, who had 
raiſed to the throne the diſſolute ſon of Caracalla, bluſhed at their 
ignominious choice, and turned with diſguſt from that monſter, to 
contemplate with pleaſure the opening virtues of his couſin Alex- 
ander the ſon of Mamæa. The crafty Mæſa, ſenſible that her grand- 
ſon Elagabalus muſt inevitably deſtroy himſelf by his own vices, 
had provided another and ſurer ſupport of her family. Embracing 
a favourable moment of fondneſs and devotion, ſhe had perſuaded 


the young emperor to adopt Alexander, and to inveſt him with the 


title of Cæſar, that his own divine occupations might be no longer 


, 


6% Eyen the credulous compiler of his life, to ſuſpe& that his vices may kave been exag- 
in the Auguſtan Hiſtory (p. 111.), is inclined gerated.. 


interrupted 
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interrupted by the care of the earth. In the ſecond rank that ami- C « P. 
able prince ſoon acquired the affections of the public, and excited 
the ty rant's jealouſy, who reſolved to terminate the dangerous com- 
petition, either by corrupting the manners, or by taking away the 


life, of his rival. His arts proved unſucceſsful; his vain deſigns were 


conſtantly diſcovered by his own loquacious folly, and diſappointed 
by thoſe virtuous and faithful ſervants whom the prudence of Mamza 
had placed about the perſon of her ſon. In a haſty ſally of paſſion, 
Elagabalus reſolved to execute by force what he had been unable to 
compaſs by fraud, and by a deſpotic ſentence degraded his couſin 
from the rank and honours of Cæſar. The meſſage was received in 
the ſenate with filence, and in the camp with fury. The Prætorian 
guards ſwore to protect Alexander, and to revenge the diſhonoured 
majeſty of the throne. The tears and promiſes of the trembling 
Elagabalus, who only begged them to ſpare his life, and to leave 
him in the poſſeſſion of his beloved Hierocles, diverted their juſt 
indignation; and they contented themſelves with empowering their 
præfects to watch over the ſafety of Alexander, and the conduct of 


the emperor *', 


It was impoſſible that ſuch a reconciliation ſhould laſt, or that Sedition of 
the guards, 


even the mean ſoul of Elagabalus could hold an empire on ſuch and murder 
humiliating terms of dependence. He ſoon attempted, by a dan- 2! Flagaba- 
gerous experiment, to try. the temper of the ſoldiers. The report No eb; Brag 
of the death of Alexander, and the natural ſuſpicion that he had 

been murdered, inflamed their paſſions into fury, and the tempeſt of 

the camp could only be appeaſed by the preſence and authority of 

the popular youth. Provoked at this new inſtance of their affection 

for his couſin, and- their contempt for his perſon, the emperor 


ventured to puniſh ſome of the leaders of the mutiny. His unſea- 


e Dion, I. Ixxix. p. 1365. Herodian, I. v. lowed the beſt authors in his account of the 
p. 195—201, Hift. Auguſt, p. 105, The revolution. | 


laſt of the three hiſtorians ſeems to have fol- | 
ſonable 
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ſonable ſeverity proved inſtantly fatal to his minions, his mother, 
and himſelf. Elagabalus was maſſacred by the indignant Præto- 
rians, his mutilated corpſe dragged through the ſtreets of the city, 


and thrown into the Tyber. His memory was branded with eternal 
infamy by the n ; the Juitios of whoſe decree has been ratified 


by poſterity **. 
In the room of Elagabalus, his couſtn 8 was raiſed to 


the throne by the Prætorian guards. His relation to the family of 
Severus, whoſe name he aſſumed, was the ſame as that of his pre- 
deeeſſor; his virtue and his danger had already endeared him to 
the Romans, and the eager liberality of the ſenate conferred upon 
him, in one day, the various titles and powers of the Imperial 
dignity ©. But as Alexander was a modeſt and dutiful youth, of 


only ſeventeen years of age, the reins of government were in the 


hands of two women, of his mother Mamza, and of Mæſa, his 
grandmother. After the death of the latter, who ſurvived but a 


mort time the elevation of Alexander, Mamza remained the ſole 
regent of her ſon and of the empire. 

In every age and country, the wiſer, or at leaſt the ſtronger, of 
the two ſexes, has uſurped the powers of the ſtate, and confined the 
other to the cares and pleaſures of domeſtic life. In hereditary mo- 
narchies, however, and eſpecially in thoſe of modern Europe, the 


"Ez The æra of the death of Elagabalus, and 
of the acceſſion of Alexander, has employed 
the learning and ingenuity of Pagi, Tille- 
mont, Valſecchi, Vignoli, and Torre biſhop 
of Adria. The queſtion is moſt aſſuredly in- 
tricate; but I till adhere to the authority of 
Dion ; the truth of whoſe calculations is un- 
deniable, and the purity of whoſe text is juſ- 
tified by the agreement of Xiphilin, Zonaras, 
and Cedrenus. Elagabalus reigned three 
years, nine months, and four days, from his 
victory over Macrinus, and was killed March 


10, 222. But what ſhall we reply to the 


T 


medals, undoubtedly genuine, which xeckon 
the fifth year of his tribunitian power? We 
ſhall reply with the learned Valſecchi, that 
the uſurpation of Macrinus was annihilated, 
and that the ſon of Caracalla dated his reign 
from his father's death. After reſolving this 
great difficulty, the ſmaller knots of this 
queſtion may be caſily untied, or cut aſun- 
der. 

6: Hiſt. Auguſt, p. 114. By this unuſual 
precipitation, the ſenate meant to confound 
the hopes of pretenders, and prevent the fac- 
tions of the armies, 
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us to allow a ſingular exception; and a woman is often acknow= wy _ 


ledged the abſolute ſovereign of a great kingdom, in which ſhe 
would be deemed incapable of exerciſing the ſmalleſt employment, 
civil or military. But as the Roman emperors were ſtill conſidered 
as the generals and magiſtrates of the republic, their wives and 
mothers, although diſtinguiſhed by the name of Auguſta, were never 
aſſociated to their perſonal honours; and a female reign would have 
appeared an inexpiable prodigy in the eyes of thoſe primitive Ro- 
mans, who married without love, or loved without delicacy and re- 
ſpet **®. The haughty Agrippina aſpired, indeed, to ſhare the ho- 
nours of the, empire, which ſhe had conferred on her ſon; but her 
mad ambition, deteſted by every citizen who felt for the dignity of 
Rome, was diſappointed by the artful firmneſs of Seneca and Bur- 
rhus . The good ſenſe, or the indifference, of ſucceeding princes, 
reſtrained them from offending the prejudices of their ſubjeQs ; and 
it was reſerved for the profligate Elagabalus, to diſgrace the acts of 
the ſenate, with the name of his mother Sozmias, who was placed 
by the fide of the conſuls, and ſubſcribed, as a regular member, 
the decrees of the legiſlative aſſembly, Her more prudent ſiſter, 
Mamza, declined the uſeleſs and odions prerogative, and a ſolemn 
law was enacted, excluding women for ever from the fenate, and 


devoting to the infernal gods, the head of the wretch by whom this 


ſanction ſhould be violated *®. The ſubſtance, not the pageantry, 
of power was the object of Mamza's manly ambition. She main- 
tained an abſolute and laſting empire over the mind of her ſon, and 
in his affection the mother could not brook a rival. Alexander, 


64 Metellus Numidicus, the cenſor,. ac- panion ; and he could recommend matrimony,. 


knowledged to the Roman people, in a pub- only as the ſacrifice of private pleaſure to pub- 
lic oration, that had kind Nature allowed us lic duty. Aulus Gellius, i. 6. 

to exiſt without the help of women, we ſhould * Tacit. Annal. xiii. 5. 

be delivered from a very troubleſome com- © Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 102. 1dy. 
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with her conſent, married the [daughter of a Patricign's) but bie 
reſpect for his father-in-law, and love for the empreſs, were incon- 
ſiſtent with the tenderneſs or intereſt of Mamæa. The Patrician was 
executed on the ready accuſation of treaſon, and the wife of RMex- 
ander driven with ignominy from the palace, and banifhed into 
Africa | $ 
Notwithſtanding this act of jealous cruelty, as well as tate 
inſtances of avarice, with which Mamæa is charged; the ge- 
neral tenour of her adminiſtration was equally for the benefit of 
her ſon and of the empire. With the approbation of the ſenate, 
ſhe choſe ſixteen of the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous ſenators, as à per- 
petual council of ſtate, before whom every publie buſineſs of mo- 
ment was debated and determined. The celebrated Ulpian, equally 
diſtinguiſhed by his knowledge of, and his reſpect for, the laws of 
Rome, was at their head; and the prudent firmneſs of this ariſto- 
cracy reſtored order and authority to the government. As ſoon as 
they had purged the city from foreign ſuperſtition and luxury, the 
remains of the capricious tyranny of Elagabalus, they applied them- 


ſelves to remove his worthleſs creatures from every department of 


public adminiſtration, and to ſupply their places with men of virtue 
and ability. Learning, and the love of juſtice, became the only re- 
commendations for civil offices. Valour, and the love of diſcipline, 
the only qualifications for military employments * 

But the moſt important care of Mamza and her wiſe counſellors, 
was to form the character of the young emperor, on whoſe perſonal 


© Dion, I. Ixxx. p. 1369. Herodian, 1, 6. empreſs, whoſe hard fate Alexander lamented, 
p. 206. Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 131. Herodian re- but durſt not oppoſe. 


preſents the Patricians as innocent. 'The 68 Herodian, I. vi. p. 203. Hiſt. Auguſt. 
Auguſtan Hiſtory, on the authority of Dex- p. 119. The latter inſinuates, that when any 
ippus, condemns him, as guilty of a conſpi- law was to be paſſed, the council was affiſted, 
racy againſt the life of Alexander. It is im- by a number of able lawyers and experienced 


poſſible to Prone: between them: but ſenators, whoſe opinions were ſeparately given, 
Dion is an irreproachable witneſs of the jea- and taken down in writing. | 


louſy and cruelty of Mamæa toward the young | 
2 qualities 
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qualities the happineſs or miſery of the Roman world that ulti- E nA v. 
mately depend. The fortunate ſoil aſſiſted, and even prevented, te 
hand of cultivation · An excellent underſtanding ſoon convinced 
Alexander of the advantages of virtue, the pleaſure of knowledge, 
and the neceſſity of labour. A natural mildneſs and moderation of 
temper preſerved him from the affaults of paſſion and the allure- 
ments of vice. His unalterable regard for his mother, and his 
eſteem for the wiſe Vipian, guarded his Uncxperienced youth from 
the poiſon of flattery. 4 

The ſimple journal of his ordinary * exhibits a pleaſing Journalofhip 
picture of an accompliſhed emperor” „and with ſome allowance — 
for the difference of manners, might well deſerve the imitation of 
modern princes. Alexander roſe early: the firſt moments of the day 
were conſecrated to private devotion, and his domeſtic chapel was 
filled. with the i images of thoſe heroes, who, by i improving or reform 
ing human life, had deſerved the grateful reverence of poſterity. 


But, as he deemed the ſervice of mankind the moſt acceptable 
worſhip of the gods, the greateſt part of his morning hours was 
employed in his council, where he diſcuſſed public affairs, and 
determined private cauſes, with a patience and diſcretion above his 
years. The dryneſs of buſineſs was relieved by, the charms of 
literature : and a portion of time was always ſet apart for his fa- 
vourite ſtudies of poetry, hiſtory, and Philoſophy. The works of 
Virgil and Horace, the republics of Plato and Cicero, formed his 
taſte, enlarged his underſtanding, and gave him the nobleſt ideas of 
man and government: The exerciſes. of the body ſucceeded to 
thoſe of the mind ; and Alexander, who was tall, active, and ro- 


buſt, ſurpaſſed | moſt of his equals in the gymnaſtic arts. Refreſhed 
by the ule of the bath and a flight dinner, he reſumed, with new 


© See his life in the Auguſtan Hiſtory. theſe intereſting anecdotes * a load of 
The undiſtinguifhing 4 has buried trivial and unmeaning circumſtances. 
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vigour, the buſineſs of the day, and, till the hour of ſupper, the 
principal meal of the Romans, he was attended by his ſecretaries, 
with whom he read and anſwered the multitude of letters; memo- 
rials, and petitions, that muſt have been addreſſed to the maſter of 


the greateſt part of the world. His table was ſerved with the moſt 


frugal ſimplicity; and whenever he was at liberty. to conſult his 
own inclination, the company conſiſted of a few ſelect friends, 
men of learning and virtue, amongſt whom Ulpian - was con- 
ſtantly invited. Their converſation was familiar and inſtructive; 
and the pauſes were occaſionally enlivened by the recital of ſome 
pleaſing compoſition, which ſupplied the place of the dancers, come- 
dians, and even gladiators, ſo frequently ſummoned. to the tables 
of the rich and luxurious Romans. The dreſs of Alexander was 
plain and modeſt, his demeanor courteous and affable.: at the 
proper hours his palace was open to all his ſubjects, but the voice 
of a crier was heard, as in the Eleuſinian myſteries, pronouncing the 
ſame ſalutary admonition ; “ Let none enter thoſe holy walls, | un- 
« Jeſs he is conſcious of a pure and innocent mind .“ ? 
Such an uniform tenour of life, which left not a moment for vice 
or folly, is a better proof of the wiſdom and juſtice of Alexander 8 
government, than all the trifling details preſerved in the compila- 


tion of Lampridius. Since the acceſſion of Commodus the Roman 


world had experienced, during a term of forty years, the ſucceſſive 
and various vices of four tyrants. From the death of Elagabalus 
it enjoyed an auſpicious calm of thirteen years. The provinces, 
relieved from the oppreſlive taxes, invented by Caracalla and his 


pretended fon, flouriſhed in peace and proſperity, under the ad- 
miniftration of magiſtrates, who were convinced by experience, that 


to deſerve the love of the ſubjects, was their beſt and only method 
of | I the favour of their ſovereign. While ſome gentle 


> 


70 Sce the 13th Satire of 3 u Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 119. 
reſtraints 
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reſtraints were impoſed on the inſolent luxury of the Roman peo- 
ple, the priee of proviſions, and the intereſt of money, were re- 
duced, by the paternal care of Alexander, whoſe prudent liberality, 
without diſtreſſiag the induſtrious, ſupplied the wants and amuſe- 
ments of the populace. The dignity, the freedom, the authority 
of the ſenate was reſtored ; and every . virtuous ſenator might ap- 


proach the perſon of the emperor, without a fear, and without a 


blum. * 0 5 3 
The name of Antoninus, ennobled by the virtues of Pius and 
Marcus, had been communicated by adoption to the diſſolute Ve- 


rus, and by deſcent to the cruel, Commodus. It became the ho- 


nourable appellation of the ſons of Severus, was beſtowed on young 
Diadumenianus, and at length proſtituted to the infamy of the 
high prieſt of Emeſa. Alexander, though preſſed by the ſtudied, 
and perhaps, ſincere importunity of the ſenate, nobly refuſed the 
borrowed luſtre of a name; whilſt in his whole conduct he laboured 
to reſtore the glories and felicity of the age of the genuine An- 
tonines . | 

In the civil adminiſtration of Alexander, wiſdom was enforced 
by power, and the people, ſenſible of the public felicity, repaid 
their benefactor with their love and gratitude. There ſtill remained a 
greater, a more neceſſary, but a more difficult enterpriſe y the refor- 
mation of the military order, whole intereſt and temper, confirmed by 
long impunity, rendered them impatient of the reſtraints of diſ- 
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cipline, and careleſs of the bleſſings of public tranquillity. In the 


execution of his deſign the emperor affected to diſplay his lore, 
and to conceal: his fear, of the army. The moſt rigid œconomy 


2 See in the Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 116, 117, had enjoyed, almoſt a twelvemonth, the bleſ- 


the whole conteſt between Alexander and the fings of his reign. © Before the appellation of 
ſenate, extracted from the journals of that Antoninus was offered him as a title of ho- 
aſſembly. It happened on the fixth of March, nour, the ſenate waited to ſee whether Alex- 
probably of the year 223; when the Romans ander would not aſſume it, as a family name. 
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CHAP. in every other branch of the adminiſtration, ſupplied a fund of geld 
V and ſilver for the ordinary pay and the extraordinary rewards: of 
the troops. In their marches he relaxed the ſevere obligation of 
carrying ſeventeen days proviſion on their ſhoulders. Ample | 
W magazines were formed along the public roads, and as foon'as' they 
1 entered the enemy's country, a numerous train of mules and camels 
| waited on their haughty lazineſs. - As Alexander deſpaired of 
correcting the luxury of his ſoldiers, he attempted, at leaſt, to di- 
rect it to objects of martial pomp and ornament, fine horſes, ſplen- 
did armour, and ſhields enriched with ſilver and gold. He ſhared 
whatever fatigues he was obliged to impoſe, viſited, in perſon, the 
ſick and wounded, 'preſerved an exact regiſter of their ſervices / 
and his own gratitude, and expreſſed, on every occafion,” the 
warmeſt regard for a body of men, whoſe welfare, as he affected 
to declare, was fo cloſely connected with that of the ſtate . By 
the moſt gentle arts he laboured to inſpire the fierce multitude 
1 with a ſenſe of duty, and to reſtore at leaſt a faint image of that 
| diſcipline to which the Romans owed their empire over ſo many 
| other nations, as warlike and more powerful than themſelves, But 
| 1 his prudence was vain, his courage fatal, and the attempt towards 
1 a reformation ſerved only to inflame the ills it was meant to eure. 
q Seditions of The Prætorian guards were attached to the youth of Alexander, 
'| ni and They loved him as a tender pupil, whom they had ſaved from 


guards, and 


Uwi. ot a tyrant's fury, and placed on the Imperial throne. That amiable 
prince was ſenſible of the obligation, but as his gratitude was re- 
ſtrained within the limits of reaſon and juſtice, they ſoon were ke 
more diffatisfied with the virtues of Alexander, than they had 
ever been with the vices of Elagabalus. Their præfect, the wiſe 
Ulpian, was the friend of the laws and of the people; he was 7 

conſidered as the enemy of the ſoldiers, and to his pernicious and 


—— 
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73 Tt was a favourite ſaying of the emperors, ſalrs publica in his eſſet. Hiſt. Auguſt. 
Se milites magis ſervare, quam ſeipſum ; quod: p. 130. 
councils 
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councils every ſeheme of reformation was iniputed, Some triffing © 1,4 J. 
accident blew up their diſcontent into 4 furious mutiny; and a 5 — 
civil war raged, during three days, in Rome, hüt the life of that 1 
excellent miniſter was defended by the grateful people. Terrified, 
at length, by the ſight of ſome houſes i in flames, and by the threats 
of a general conflagration, the people yielded with a ſigh, and left 
the virtuous, but unfortunate, Ulpian to his fate. He was purſued 
into the Imperial palace, and maſſacred at the feet of his maſter, | 
who vainly ftrove: to cover him with the purple, and to obtain his 
pardon from the inexorable foldiers, Such was the deplorable 
weakneſs of government, that the emperor was unable to revenge 
his murdered friend and his inſulted dignity, without ſtooping to 
the arts of patlence and diſſimulation. Epagathus, the prineipal i 
leader of the mutiny, was removed from Rome, by the honourabe | 
employment of præfect of Egypt; from that high rank he was 

gently degraded to the government of Crete; and when, at length, 

his popularity among the guards was effaced by time and ab- 

ſence, Alexander ventured to infliQ the tardy, but deſerved puniſh- 

ment of his erimes . Under the reign of a juſt and virtuous 

prince, the tyranny of the army threatened” with inſtant death 

his moſt faithful miniſters, -who were ſuſpected of an intention to 

correct their intolerable diforders. The hiſtorian Dion Caffius had png, 4 
commanded the Pannonian legions with the ſpirit of ancient "77 
cipline. Their brethren of Rome, embracing the common cauſe of 

military licenſe, demanded the head of the reformer. Alexander, 

however, inſtead of yielding to their ſeditious clamburs, ſhewed a 

juſt ſenſe of his merit and fervices, by appointing him his colleague 


Though the author of the life of Alex- cover a weakneſs in the adminiſtration. of his 
ander (Hiſt. Augult.. p. 132.). mentions the hero. From this deſigned omiſſion, we may 
ſedition raiſed againſt Ulpian by the ſoldiers, judge of the weight and candour 4 that au- 
he conceals the cataſtrophe, as it might diſ- thor, | 


12 
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= CHAP. in the conſulſhip, and defraying from his own treaſury the expence 
| of that vain dignity: but as it was juſtly apprehended that if he 
ſoldiers beheld him with the enſigns of his office, they would re- 
venge the inſult in his blood, the nominal firſt magiſtrate of the 
ſtate retired, by the emperor's advice, from the city, and ſpent the 
greateſt part of his conſulſhip at his villas in Campania . 95 
11 5 of The lenity of the emperor confirmed the inſolence of the troops; 
legions. 3 | 
| the legions imitated the example of the guards, and defended their 
prerogative of licentiouſneſs with the ſame furious obſtinacy. The 
adminiſtration of Alexander was an unavailing ftruggle againſt the 
corruption of his age. In Illyricum, in Mauritania, in Armenia, in 
Meſopotamia, in Germany, freſh mutinies perpetually broke out; 
his officers were murdered, his authority was n and his life 
TEES at laſt ſacrificed to the fierce diſcontents of the army . One parti- 
cular fact well deſerves to be recorded, as it illuſtrates the manners of 
the troops, and exhibits a ſingular inſtance of their return to a ſenſe 
of duty and obedience. Whilſt the emperor lay at Antioch, in his 
Perſian expedition, the particulars of which we ſhall hereafter relate, 
the puniſhment of ſome ſoldiers, who had been diſcovered in the baths 
4 of women, excited a ſedition in the legion to which they belonged. 
48 | Alexander aſcended his tribunal, and with a modeſt firmneſs repre- 
8 ſented to the armed multitude, the abſolute neceſſity as well as his in- 
W. flexible reſolution of correcting the vices introduced by his impure 
predeceſſor, and of maintaining the diſcipline, which could not be 
relaxed without the ruin of the Roman name and empire. Their | 
clamours interrupted his mild expoſtulation. ©. Reſerve your | 
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„ ſhouts,” ſaid the undaunted emperor, * till you take the field 
« apainſt the Perſians, the Germans, and the Sarmatians. Be ſilent 
75 For an account of Ulpian's fate and his 7 Annotat. Reimar. ad Dion Cafliuz, v 


own danger, ſee the mutilated concluſion of 1. Ixxx. p. 1369. 
Dion's Hiſtory, I. Ixxx. p. 1371. 
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« in the preſence of your ſovereign and benefactor, who beſtows D * P. 
. upon you the corn, the clothing, and the money of the provinces, w——— 
« Be ſilent, or I ſhall no longer ſtyle you ſoldiers, but citizens , if 
« thoſe indeed who diſclaim-the laws of Rome deſerve to be ranked 
among the meaneſt of the people.” His menaces inflamed the 
fury of the legion, and their brandiſhed arms already threatened his 
perſon. * Your courage,” reſumed the intrepid Alexander, would 
« be more nobly diſplayed in a field of battle; me you may de- 
6c ſtroy, you cannot. intimidate; and the ſevere juſtice of the republic 
© would puniſh your crime and revenge my death.“ The legion till 
perſiſted in clamorous ſedition, when the emperor pronounced, with 
a loud voice, the deciſive ſentence, © Citizens / lay down your arms, 
« and depart in peace to your reſpeQtive habitations. The tempeſt 
was inſtantly appeaſed ; the ſoldiers, filled with grief and ſhame, 
ſilently confeſſed the juſtice of their puniſhment and the power of 
diſcipline, yielded up their arms and military enfigns, and retired 
in confuſion, not to their camp, but to the ſeveral inns of the city. 
Alexander enjoyed, during thirty days, the edifying ſpectacle of 
their repentance; nor did he reſtore them to their former rank in 
the army, till he had puniſhed with death thoſe tribunes whoſe con- 
nivance had occaſioned the mutiny. The grateful legion ſerved the 
emperor, whilſt living, and revenged him when dead.. 

The reſolutions of the multitude generally depend on a moment; Defe&s of his 
and the caprice of paſſion might equally determine the ſeditious legion . 
to lay down their arms at the emperor's feet, or to plunge them into 
his breaſt. Perhaps, if the ſingular tranſaction had been inveſtigated 
by the penetration of a philoſopher, we ſhould diſcover the ſecret 


caufes which on that occaſion authorized the boldneſs of the prince 


77 Julius Cæſar had appeaſed a ſedition honourable condition of mere citizens. Tacit. 
with the ſame word Quirites; which thus op- Annal. i. 43. 
poſed to Soldiers, was uſed in a ſenſe of con- 73 Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 132» 
tempt, and reduced the offenders to the leſs | a 
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CHAP. and Act the obedience of the troops ; and =” if it kad | 


VI. 


w—— been related by ajudicious hiſtorian, we ſhould find this action, worthy 
of Cæſar himſelf, reduced nearer to the level of probability and the 


Digreſſion on 
the finances 
of the em- 
pire. 


common ſtandard of the character of Alexander Severus. The abi- 
lities of that amiable prince, ſeem to have been inadequate to the 
difficulties of his ſituation, the firmneſs of his conduct inferior to 
the purity of his intentions. His virtues, as well as the vices of 
Elagabalus, contracted a tincture of weakneſs and effeminacy from 
the ſoft climate of Syria, of which he was a native; though he 
bluſhed at his foreign origin, and liſtened with a vain complacency 
to the flattering genealogiſts, who derived his race from the ancient 
ſtock of Roman nobility '”. The pride and avarice of his mother 
caſt a ſhade on the glories of his reign; and by exacting from his 
riper years the ſame dutiful obedience which ſhe had juſtly claimed 
from his unexperienced youth, Mamza expoſed to public ridicule 
both her ſon's character and her own **. The fatigues of the Perſian 
war irritated the military diſcontent; the unſucceſsful event de- 
graded the reputation of the emperor as a general, and even as a 
ſoldier. Every cauſe prepared, and every circumſtance haſtened, a 
revolution, which diſtracted the Roman empire with a long ſeries of 
inteſtine calamities. | 1 

The diſſolüte tyranny of Commodus, the civil wars occaſioned 
by his death, and the new maxims of policy introduced by the houſe 


79 From the Metelli. Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 119. 
The choice was judicious. In one ſhort pe- 
riod of twelve years, the Metelli could reckon 
ſeven conſulſhips, and five triumphs. See 
Velleius Paterculus, ii. 11. and the Faſti. 

59 The life of Alexander, in the Auguſtan 
Hiſtory, is the mere idea of a perfect prince, 
an awkward imitation of the Cyropædia. The 
account of his reign, as given by Herodian, 
is rational and moderate, conſiſtent with the 
general hiſtory of the age; and, in ſome of 


T 


the moſt invidious particulars, confirmed by 
the deciſive fragments of Dion. Yet from a 
very paltry prejudice, the greater number of 
our modern writers abuſe Herodian, and copy 
the Auguſtan Hiſtory. See Meſſ. de Tille- 
mont and, Wotton. From the. oppoſite pre- 
judice, the emperor Julian (in Cæſarib. p. 315.) 
dwells with a viſible ſatisfatipn on the effe- 
minate weakneſs of the Syrian, and the ridi- 
culous avarice of his mother. 


of 
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of Severus, had all contributed to inereaſe the dangerous power of C * P. 

the army, and to obliterate the faint image of laws and liberty tha 

was ſtill impreſſed on the minds of the Romans. This internal 

change, which undermined the foundations of the empire, we have 

endeavoured to Explain with ſome degree of order and perſpicuity. 

The perſonal characters of the emperors, their victories, laws, follies, 

and fortunes, can intereſt us no farther than as they are connected 

with the general hiſtory of the Decline and Fall of the monarchy. | 

Our conſtant attention to that great object, will not ſuffer us to over- | | 

look a moſt. important edict of Antoninus Caracalla, which com- 

municated to all the free inhabitants of the empire the name and 

privileges of Roman citizens. His unbounded liberality flowed | 

not, however, from the ſentiments of a generous mind; it was the 

ſordid reſult of avarice, and will naturally be illuſtrated by ſome 

obſervations on the finances of that ſtate, from the victorious ages. of | 

the commonwealth to the reign of Alexander Severus. 
The fiege of Veii in Tuſcany, the firſt conſiderable enterpriſe of Elabliſm - 

the Romans, was protraQted to the tenth year, much leſs by the __ | 

ſtrength of the place than by the unſkilfulneſs of the beſiegers. | 

The unaccuſtomed hardſhips of ſo many winter campaigns, at the 

diſtance of near twenty miles from home, required more than | 

common encouragements ; and the ſenate wiſely prevented the cla- 

mours of the people, by the inſtitution of a regular pay for the 

ſoldiers, which was levied by a general tribute, aſſeſſed according to 

an equitable proportion on the property of the citizens. During | | 

more than two hundred years after the conqueſt of Veii, the victo- 


3: According to the more accurate Diony- has removed Veii from Civita Caſtellana, to 
ſius, the city itſelf was only an hundred fta- a little ſpot called Iſola, in the midway be- 
dia, or twelve miles and a half from Rome; tween Rome and the lake Bracciano. 
though ſome out-poſts might be advanced * See the 4th and 5th books of Livy. 
farther on the fide of Etruria. Nardini, in a In the Roman Cenſus, property, power, 
profeſſed treatiſe, has combated the popular and taxation, were commenſurate with each 


opinion and the authority of two popes, and other. ; | 
Vol. I. 5 ries 
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ries of the republic added leſs: to the wealth than to the power of 
Rome, The ſtates of Italy paid their tribute in military ſervice 
only, and the vaſt force both by ſea and land, which was exerted in 
the Punic. wars, was maintained at the expence of the Romans them- 
ſelves. That high-ſpirited people (ſuch is often the generous en- 
thufiaſm of freedom) cheerfully ſubmitted to the moſt exceſſive but 
voluntary burdens, in the juſt' confidence that they. ſhould ſpeedily 
enjoy the rich harveſt of their labours. Their expectations were 
not diſappointed. In the courſe of a few years, the riches of Syra- 
cuſe, of Carthage, of Macedonia, and of Aſia, were. brought in tris 
umph to Rome. The treaſures of Perſeus alone amounted. to near 


two millions ſterling, and the Roman people, the ſovereign of fo. 
| 1 
many nations, was for ever delivered from the weight of taxes 
The increaſing revenue of the provinces was found ſufficient to 
defray the ordinary eſtabliſhment of war and government, and the 
ſuperfluous maſs of gold and ſilver was depoſited. in the temple of 
Saturn, and reſerved for any unforeſeen emergency of the ſtate **, 
Hiſtory has never perhaps ſuffered a greater or more irreparable- 
injury, than in the lofs of the curious regiſter bequeathed by Au- 
guſtus to the ſenate, in which that experienced prince fo accurately 
balanced the revenues and expences of the Roman empire. De- 
prived of this clear and comprehenſive eſtimate, we are reduced to- 
collect a few imperfect hints from ſuch of the ancients as have acci- 
dentally turned afide from the ſplendid to the more uſeful parts of 
hiſtory. We are informed that, by the conqueſts of Pampey, the 
tributes of Aſia were raiſed from fifty to one hundred and thirty- 
five millions of drachms; or about four millions and a half ſter- 


ling **. Under the laſt and: moſt indolent-of the Ptolemies, the re- 


7 Plin. Hiſt. Natur. I. xxxiii. c. 3. Cicero 2 Tacit. in Annal. i. 11. It ſeems to have, 
de Offic. ii. 22. Plutarch. in P. Emil. p. 275, exiſted in the time of Appian. 

84 See a fine deſcription of this accumulated t plutarch. in Pompeio, .p. 642. . 
wealth of ages, in Lucan's Pharſ. l. iii. v. 155. &c. | 
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venue of Egypt is ſaid to have amounted to twelve thouſand five C xi p. 
hundred talents; a ſum equivalent to more than two millions ano 
a half of our money, but which was afterwards conſiderably im- 

proved by the more exact cxconomy of the Romans, and the increaſe 

of the trade of Æthiopia and India. Gaul was enriched by rapine, or Gaul, 


as Egypt was by commerce, and the tributes of thoſe two great pro- 
vinces have been compared as nearly equal to each other in value. 


The ten thouſand Euboic or Phoenician talents, about four millions of Africa, 
ſterling **, which vanquiſhed Carthage was condemned to pay within 

the term of fifty years, were a ſlight acknowledgment of the ſuperio- 

rity of Rome, and cannot bear the leaſt proportion with the taxes 
afterwards raiſed both on the lands and on the perſons of the inhabit- _ 

ants, when the fertile coaſt of Africa was reduced into a province ”, 

Spain, by a very ſingular fatality, was the Peru and Mexico of - Spain, 
the old world. The diſcovery of the rich weſtern continent by the 
Phcenicians, and the oppreſſion of the ſimple natives, who were 
compelled to labour in their own mines for the benefit of ſtrangers, 
form an exact type of the more recent hiſtory of Spaniſh America 
The Phcenicians were acquainted only with the ſea-coaſt- of Spain 
avarice, as well as ambition, carried the arms of Rome and Carthage 
into the heart of the country, and almoſt every part of the ſoil was 
found pregnant with copper, filver, and gold. Mention is made of a 
mine near Carthagena which yielded every day twenty-five thouſand 
drachms of ſilver, or about three hundred thouſand pounds a 
year . Twenty thouſand pound weight of gold was annu- 


37 $trabo, 1. xvii. p. 798. the ſame talent Was carried from Tyre to 


e Velleius Paterculus, I. ii. c. 39. he ſeems Carthage. « 
to give the preference to the revenue of * Polyb. I. xv. c. 2. 
Gaul. 9 Appian in Punicis, p. 84. 


*9 The Euboic, the Phoenician, and Alex- * Diodorus Siculus, I. v. Cadiz was built 
andrian talents, were double in weight to the by the Phcoenicians a little more than a thou- 
Attic, See Hooper of ancient weights and ſand years before Chriſt. See Vell. Paterc. i. 2. 


meaſures, p. iv. c. 5. It is very probable, that 93 Strabo, I. iii. b. 148. 
EST: ally 
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ally received from the provinces of Aſturia, Gallicia, and Luſita- 


' 


nia“. 

We want both leiſure and materials to purſue this curious inquiry 
through the many potent ſtates that were annihilated in the Roman 
empire. Some notion, however, may be formed of the revenue of 


the provinces where conſiderable wealth had been depoſited by na- 


ture, or collected by man, if we obſerve the ſevere attention that 
was directed to the abodes of ſolitude and ſterility. Auguſtus once 
received a petition from the inhabitants of Gyarus, humbly praying 
that they might be relieved from one-third of their exceſſive impo- 
ſitions. Their whole tax amounted indeed to no more than one 
hundred and fifty drachms, or about five pounds : but Gyarus was 
a little iſland, or rather a rock, of the Ægean ſea, deſtitute of freſh 
water and every neceſſary of life, and inhabited ; by a few 
wretched fiſhermen “. 

From the faint glimmerings of ſuch doubtful and ſcattered lights, 
we ſhould be inclined to believe, 1ſt, That (with every fair allowance 
for the difference of times and circumſtances) the general income of 
the Roman provinces could ſeldom amount to leſs than fifteen or 
twenty millions of our money **; and, 2dly, That fo ample a revenue 
muſt have been fully adequate to all the expences of the moderate go- 
vernment inſtituted by Auguſtus, whoſe court was the modeft family 
of a private ſenator, and whoſe military eftabliſhment was calculated 
for the defence of the frontiers, without any aſpiring views of con- 
queſt, or any ſerious apprehenſion of a foreign invaſion. | 

Notwithſtanding the ſeeming probability of both theſe concluſions, 
the latter of them at leaſt is poſitively diſowned by the language 


9 Plin. Hiſt, Natur. I. xxxiii. c. 3. He ture of the actual miſery of Gyarus. 
mentions likewiſe a ſilver mine in Dalmatia, 93 Lipfius de magnitudine Romana (1. ii. 
that yielded every day fifty pounds to the ſtate. c, 3.) computes the revenue at one hundred 

95 Strabo, 1. x. p. 485. Tacit. Annal. iii. and fifty millions of gold crowns; but his 
69. and iv. 30. See in Tournefort (Voyages whole book, though learned and ingenious, 
au Levant, Lettre viii.) a very lively pic- betrays a very heated i imagination. 


and 
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and conduct of Auguſtus. It is not eafy to determine whether, on 


this occaſion, he acted as the common father of the Roman world, 
or as the oppreſſor of liberty; whether he withed to relieve the pro- 
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vinces, or to impoveriſh the ſenate and the equeſtrian order. But 


no ſooner had he aſſumed the reins of government, than he fre- 
quently intimated the inſufficiency of the tributes, and the neceſſity 


of throwing an equitable proportion of the public burden upon 
Rome and Italy. In the proſecution of this unpopular deſign, he 


advanced, however, by cautious and well-weighed ſteps. The in- 
troduction of cuſtoms was followed by the eſtabliſhment of an ex- 
ciſe, and the ſcheme of taxation was completed by an artful aſſeſſment 
on the real and perſonal property of the Roman citizens, who had been 
exempted from any kind of contribution above a century and a half. 


I. In a great empire like that of Rome, a natural balance of money 
muſt have gradually eſtabliſhed itſelf, It has been already obſerved, 


that as the wealth of the provinces was attracted to the capital by 


the ſtrong hand of conqueſt and power; ſo a conſiderable part of it was 


reſtored to the induſtrious provinces by the gentle influence of com- 
merce and arts. In the reign of Auguſtus and his ſucceſſors, duties 


were impoſed on every kind of merchandiſe, which through a thou- 


ſand channels flowed to the great centre of opulence and luxury ; 
and in whatſoever manner the law was expreſſed, it was the Roman 
purchaſer, and not the provincial merchant, who paid the tax ““. 
The rate of the cuſtoms varied from the eighth to the fortieth part 
of the value of the commodity ; and we have a right to ſuppoſe 
that the variation was directed by the unalterable maxims of policy: 

that a higher duty was fixed on the articles of luxury than on thoſe 
of neceſſity, and that the productions raiſed or manufactured by the 
labour of the ſubjects of the empire, were treated with more in- 
dulgence than was ſhewn to the pernicious, or at leaſt the unpopular, 


97 Tacit. Annal. xiii. 31. ; 
= commerce 


The cuſtoms, 
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commerce of Arabia and India“. There is ſtill extant a long but 
imperfect catalogue of eaſtern commodities, which about the time 
of Alexander Severus were ſuhject to the payment of duties ; einna- 
mon, myrrh, pepper, ginger, and the whole tribe of aromatics, a | 


great variety of precious ſtones, among which the diamond was the 


moſt remarkable for its price, and the emerald for its beauty 3 
Parthian and Babylonian leather, cottons, ſilks, both raw and manu- 
factured, ebony, ivory, and eunuchs . We may obſerve that the 
uſe and value of thoſe effeminate ſlaves gradually roſe with the 
decline of the empire. 

II. The exciſe, introduced by Auguſtus after the civil wars, was 
extremely moderate, but it was general. It ſeldom exceeded one 
per cent.; but it comprehended whatever was ſold in the markets 
or by public auction, from the moſt conſiderable purchaſes of lands 
and houſes, to thoſe minute objects which can only derive a value 
from their infinite multitude and daily conſumption. - Such a tax, 
as it affects the body of the people, has ever been the occaſion of 
clamour and diſcontent. An emperor well - acquainted with the 
wants and reſources of the ſtate, was obliged to declare by a public 
edict, that the ſupport of the army en in a een meaſure on 
the produce of the exciſe 1 

III. When Auguſtus reſolved to eſtabliſh a permanent military 
force for the defence of his government againſt foreign and domeſtic 
enemies, he inſtituted a peculiar, ee for the pay of the W 


9 Cee Pliny (Hiſt. Natur. I. vi. c. 23. 
I. xii. c. 18.). His obſervation, that the In- 
dian commodities were ſold at Rome at a 
hundred times their original price, may give 
us ſome notion of the produce of the cuſtoms, 
ſince that original price amounted to more 
than eight hundred thouſand pounds. 

99 The ancients were unacquainted with 


the art of cutting diamonds. 


10% M. Bouchaud, in his treatiſe de l Impot 
chez les Romains, has tranſcribed this cata- 
logue, from the Digeſt, and attempts to il- 
luſtrate it by a very prolix commentary. | 

10% Tacit. Annal. i. 78. Two years after- 
wards, the reduQtion of the poor kingdom of 
Cappadocia gave Tiberius a pretence for, 
diminiſhing the exciſe to one half; but the 
relief was of very ſhort duration. 


T 
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war. The ample revenue of the exciſe, though peculiarly appro- 
priated to thoſe uſes,” was found inadequate, To- ſupply the defi- 
ciency, the emperor ſuggeſted a new tax of five per cent; on all 
legacies and inheritances. But the nobles of Rome were more tena- 
cious of property than of freedom. Their indignant murmurs were 
received by Auguſtus with his uſual temper. He candidly referred 


vi. 
Conn — 


— 


the whole buſineſs to the ſenate, and exhorted them to provide for 


the public ſervice by ſome other expedient of a leſs odious nature. 
They were divided and perplexed. He inſinuated to them, that 


their obſtinacy would oblige him to propoſe a general land- tax and 
capitation. They acquieſced in filence '**. Fhe new impofition on 


legacies and inheritances was however mitigated by ſome reſtric- 
tions. It did not take place unleſs the object was of a certain value, 


moſt probably of fifty or an hundred pieces of gold; nor could it 
be exacted from the neareſt of kin on the father's ſide '**. When 
the rights of nature and poverty were thus ſecured; it ſeemed: 


reaſonable, that a ſtranger, or a diſtant relation, who acquired an 


unexpected acceſſion of fortune, ſhould cheerfully reſign a twentieth. 


part of it; for the benefit of the ſtate '®.. 

Such a tax; plentiful: as it muſt prove in every wealthy commu- 
nity, was moſt happily ſuited: to the ſituation of the Romans, who 
could frame their arbitrary wills, according to the dictates of reaſon 
or caprice, without any reſtraint from the modern fetters of entails 


and ſettlements. From various cauſes the partiality of paternal af- 


fection often loſt its influence over the ſtern patriots of the com- 
monwealth; and the diſſolute nobles of the empire; and if the father 
bequeathed to his ſon. the fourth part of his eſtate, he removed all. 


% Dion Caſſius, I. Iv. p. 794. 1: Ivi. p. 825. fide, were not called to the ſucceſſion. This 

"93 The ſum is only fixed by conjecture. harſh inſtitution was gradually undermined by 

% As the Roman law ſubſiſted for many humanity, and finally aboliſhed by Juſtinian. . 
ages, the Cognari, or relations on the mother's % Plin, Panegyric. c. 37. 
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ground of legal complaint. But a rich childleſs old man was a 


L—— domeſtic tyrant, and his power increaſed with his years and in- 


Regulations 
of the em- 
perors. 


firmities. A ſervile crowd, in which he frequently .reckoned 


prætors and conſuls, courted his ſmiles, pampered his avarice, ap- 
plauded his follies, ſerved his paſſions, and waited with 1mpatience 
for his death. The arts of attendance and flattery were formed into 
a moſt lucrative ſcience, thoſe who profeſſed it acquired a peculiar 


appellation; and the whole city, according to the lively deſerip- 


tions of ſatire, was divided between two parties, the hunters and 
their game. Yet, while ſo many unjuſt and extravagant, wills 
were every day dictated by cunning, and ſubfcribed by folly, a few 
were the reſult of rational eſteem and virtuous gratitude. Cicero, 


who had ſo often defended the lives and fortunes of his fellow- 


citizens, was rewarded with legacies to the amount of an hundred 
and ſeventy thouſand pounds; nor do the friends of the younger 
Pliny ſeem to have been leſs generous to that amiable orator “. 
Whatever was the motive of the teſtator, the treaſury claimed, with- 
out diſtinction, the twentieth part of his eſtate ; and in the courſe 
of two or three generations, the whole property of the ſubject muſt 
have gradually paſſed through the coffers of the ſtate. 

In the firſt and golden years of the reign of Nero, that prince, 
from a delire of popularity, and perhaps from a blind impulſe 
of benevolence, conceived a wiſh of aboliſhing the oppreſſion of the 
cuſtoms and exciſe. The wiſeſt ſenators applauded his magnanimity ; 


but they diverted him from the execution of a deſign, which would 
have diſſolved the ſtrength and reſources of the republic. Had 


it indeed been poſſible to realize this dream of fancy, ſuch princes 


les See Heineccius in the Antiquit. Juris him an occaſion of diſplaying his reverence 
Romani, 1. ii. to the dead, and his juſtice to the living. He 


197 HFHorat. I. ii. Sat. v. Petron. c. 116, reconciled both, in his behaviour to a ſon' 


&c. Plin. I. ii. Epiſt. 20. who had been diſinherited by his mother (v. 1.) 
10 Cicero in Philipp. ii. c. 16. %% Tacit. Annal. xiii. 50. Eſprit des 
199 See his epiſtles. Every ſuch Will gave Loix, I. xii. c. 19. 
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as Trajan and the Antonines would ſurely have embraced with 
ardour the glorious. opportunity of conferring ſo ſignal an obli- 
gation-on mankind. Satisfied, however, with alleviating the pub- 
lic burden, they attempted not to remove it. The mildneſs and 
preciſion of their laws aſcertained the rule and meaſure of taxation, 
and protected the ſubject of every rank againſt arbitrary interpret- 
ations, We, G claims, and the inſolent vexation of the farmers 
of the revenue. For it is ſomewhat ſingular, chat, in every age, 
the beſt and wiſeſt of the 1] Roman governors perſeyered in this per- 
nicious method of collecting the Principal eee at leaſt of the 
exciſe and cuſtoms ak 

The ſentiments, and, indeed, the ae of . were very 
different from thaſe of the Antonines. Inattentive, or rather 
averſe to the welfare of his people, he found himſelf under the 
neceſſity of gratifying the. inſatiate avarice, which he had excited 
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in the army. Of the ſeveral impoſitions introduced by Auguſtus, 


the twentieth on . inheritances and legacies was the moſt fruitful, 
as well as the mot comprehenſive. As its influence was not con- 
fined to Rome or Italy, the produce continually increaſed with the 
gradual extenſion of the Romay. Arx. The new citizens, though 
charged, on equal terms 185 with the payment of new taxgs, which 
had not affected them as ſubjects, derived an ample compenſation 
from the rank they obtained, the privileges they acquired, and the 
fair proſpect of honours and fortune that was thrown open to their 
ambition. But the favour, Which implied a distinction, was loſt 
in the prodigality of Caracalla, and the reluQant provincials 
were compelled to aſſume the vain title, and the real obliga- 


110 Ses Pliny's Paticoyris, the Alzutan 1 The fituation 6F the new citizens is 


The freedom 
of the city 
given to all 
the provin- 
cials, for the 
purpoſe of 


taxation. 


hiſtory, and Burman. de Vectigal. paſſim. minutely deſcribed by Pliny (Panegyric, c. 37, ² 


The tribates (properly ſo called) were 38, 39). Trajan publiſhed a law l 


not farmed; fince the good princes often re- in their favour. 
mitted many millions of arrears. 


Vol. I. 9 80 D 4 | tions. 
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tions, of Roman citizens. Nor was the rapacious ſon of Se⸗ 
verus contented with fuch'a meaſure of taxation, as had appeared 
ſufficient to his moderate predeceſſors. Inſtead of a twentieth, he 
exacted a tenth of all legacies and inheritances ; and during his 
reign (for the ancient proportion was reſtored after his death) he 
cruſhed alike every part of the or 88 under the Velen of his 
iron ſceptre | | on 

When all the provincials became liable to the peculiar impoſitions 
of Roman citizens, they ſeemed to acquire a legal exemption from the 


tributes which they had paid in their former condition of ſubject. 
Such were not the maxims of government adopted by Caracalla and 


Lis pretended ſon. The old as well as the new taxes were, at the ſame 


time, levied in the provinces. It was reſerved for the virtue of Alexan- 
der to relieve them in a great meaſure from this intolerable grievance, 


by reducing the tributes to a thirtieth part of the ſum exacted at the 


time of his acceſſion *'*, It is impoſſible to conjecture the motive that 
engaged him to ſpare fo trifling a remnant of the public evil; but 
the noxious weed, which had not been totally eradicated, again ſprang 
up with the moſt luxuriant growth, and in the ſucceeding age 
darkened the Roman world with its deadly ſhade. In the courſe of 
this hiſtory, we ſhall be too often ſummoned to explain the land-tax, 
the capitation, and the heavy contributions of corn, wine, oil, and 
meat, which were exacted from the provinces, for the uſe of the 
court, the army, and the capital. | | 

As long as Rome and Italy were reſpected as the centre of govern- 
ment, a national ſpirit was preſerved by the ancient, and inſenſibly 


imbibed by the adopted, citizens. The principal commands of the 
army were filled by men who had received a liberal education, were 


114 Dion, I. IXxvii. p. 1299. pieces of gold were coined by Ain de, 
ns He who paid ten aurei, the uſual tri- order. Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 127, with the com- 
bute, was charged with no more than the mentary of Salmaſius. 
third part of an aureus, and proportional 
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well inſtructed in the advantages of laws and letters, and who had CHAP. 


VI. 


riſen, by equal ſteps, through the regular ſueceſſion of civil and mi-. 


litary honours *'*. To their influence and example we may partly 


aſcribe the modeſt obedience of the legions during the two firſt cen- 


turies of the Imperial hiſtory. | 
But when the laſt encloſure of the Roman conſtitution was tram- 


pled down by Caracalla, the ſeparation. of profeſſions gradually 
ſucceeded to the diſtinction of ranks. The more poliſhed citizens of 
the internal provinces were alone qualified to act as lawyers and ma- 
giſtrates. The rougher trade of arms was abandoned to the peaſants 
and barbarians” of the frontiers, who knew no country but their 
camp, no ſcience but that of war, no civil laws, and ſcarcely 
thoſe of military diſcipline. - With bloody hands, favage manners, 
and deſperate reſolutions, they ſometimes guarded, but much oftener 
ſubverted the throne of the emperors. x 


ne See the lives of Agricola, Veſpaſian, and indeed of all the eminent mes of thoſe 


Trajan, Severus, and his three competitors; times. ' 
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F the various forms of government, which Vive prevailed 3 in the 
world, an hereditary monarchy ſeems to preſent the faireſt 
ſcope for ridicule. Is it poſſible to relate, without an indignant 
ſmile, that, on the father's: deceaſe, the property of à nation, 
like that of a drove of oxen, deſcends to his infant ſon, as yet 
unknown to mankind and to himſelf; and that the braveſt war- 


riors and the wiſeſt ſtateſmen, relinquiſhing their natural right to 


empire, approach the royal cradle with bended knees and pro- 
teſtations of inviolable fidelity ? Satire and declamation may 


paint theſe obvious topics in the moſt dazzling colours, but our 
more ſerious thoughts will reſpect a uſeful prejudice, that eſta- 
bliſhes a rule of ſucceſſion, independent of the paſſions of man- 
kind; and we ſhall cheerfully acquieſce in any expedient which 


deprives the multitude of the dangerous, and indeed, the ideal, power 
of giving themſelves a maſter. 


In the cool ſhade of retirement, we may eaſily deri imaginary 


forms of government, in which the ſceptre fhall be conſtantly be- 
ſtowed on the moſt worthy, by the free and incorrupt ſuffrage of 
the whole community. Experience overturns theſe airy fabrics, 


and 
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and teaches us, that, in a large ſociety, the election of a monarch C Nu P. 


can never devolve to the wiſeſt, or to the moſt numerous, part of — ů 
the people. The army is the only order of men ſufficiently united 
to concur in the ſame ſentiments, and powerful enough to impole 
them on the reſt of their fellow-citizens : but the temper of ſoldiers, 
habituated at once to violence and to ſlavery, renders them very 
unfit guardians of a legal, or even à civil conſtitution... : Juſtice, 
humanity, ar political“ wiſdom, are qualities chey are 100 little 
acquainted with in themſelves, to appreciate them in others. Va- 
lour will acquire their eſteem, and liberality will purchaſe their 
ſufftage; but the firſt of theſe merits is often lodged in the moſt 
ſavage breaſts; the latter can only exert itſelf at the expence of the 
public; and both may be turned againſt the palleſſor of the throne, 
by the ambition of a daring rival. | 
The ſuperior prerogative of birth, when it has obtained the ſanc- Want of it in 
tion of time and popular opinion, is the plaineſt and leaſt invidious, —— 
of al! diſtinctions among mankind, The acknowledged right 2 
extinguiſhes the hopes of faction, and the conſcious. ſecurity diſ- mities. 
arms the cruelty of the monarch. To the firm eſtabliſhment of this 
idea, we owe the peaceful ſucceſſion, and mild adminiſtration, of 
European monarchies. To the defect of it, we muſt attribute the 
frequent civil wars, through which an Aſiatic Deſpot is obliged to 
cut his way to the throne of his fathers. Yet, even in the Eaſt, 
the ſphere of contention is uſually limited to the princes of the 
reigning houſe, and as ſoon as the more fortunate competitor has re- 
moved his brethren, by the ſword and the bow-ſtring, he no longer 
entertains any jealouſy of his meaner ſubjects. But the Roman em- 
pire, after the authority of the ſenate had ſunk into contempt, was 
a vaſt ſcene of confuſion. The royal, and even noble, families of 
the provinces, had long ſince been led in triumph before the car of 
the haughty republicans, The ancient families of Rome had 


ſucceſſively fallen beneath the tyranny of the Cæſars ; and whilſt 
thoſe 
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thoſe princes were ſhackled by the forms of a commonwealth, and 


poſſible that any idea of hereditary ſucceſſion ſhould have taken 
root in the minds of their ſubjects. The right to the throne, which 
none could claim from birth, every one aſſumed from merit. The 
daring hopes of ambition were ſet looſe from the ſalutary reſtraints 
of law and prejudice; and the meaneſt of mankind might, without 
folly, entertain a hope of being raifed by valour and fortune. to. a 
rank in the army, in which a ſingle crime would enable him to 
wreſt the ſceptre of the world from his feeble and unpopular maſter. 
After the murder of Alexander Severus, and the elevation of Maxi- 
min, no emperor could think himſelf ſafe upon the throne, and 
every barbarian peaſant of the frontier e aſpire to that auguſt, 


but dangerous ſtation. 


About thirty-two years before that event, the emperor Severus» 
returning from an eaſtern expedition, halted in Thrace, to cele- 
brate, with military games, the birth-day of his younger ſon, Geta. 
The country flocked in crowds to behold their ſovereign, and a 
young barbarian of gigantic ſtature earneſtly ſolicited, in his rude 
diate, that he might be allowed to contend for the prize of wreſt- 
ling. As the pride of diſcipline would have been diſgraced in the 
overthrow of a Roman ſoldier by a Thracian peaſant, he was 
matched with the ſtouteſt followers of the camp, fixteen of whom 
he ſucceſſively laid on the ground. His victory was rewarded by 
fome trifling gifts, and a permiſſion to inliſt in the troops. The 
next day, the happy barbarian was diſtinguiſhed above a crowd of 
recruits, dancing and exulting after the faſhion of his country. 
As ſoon as he perceived that he had attracted the emperor's-notice, 


he inſtantly ran up to his horſe, and followed him on foot, without 


: There had been no example of three fuc- The marriages of the Cæſars (norwithſtands 
ceſſive generations on the throne 5 only three ing the permiſſion, and the frequent practice 
inſtances of ſons who ſucceeded their fathers. of divorces) were generally unfruitful. 
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the leaſt appearance of fatigue, in a long and rapid career. Thra- 
« cian,” ſaid Severus, with aſtoniſhment, „art thou diſpoſed to 
« wreſtle after thy race?” Moſt willingly, Sir, replied the un- 
wearied youth, and, almoſt in a breath, overthrew ſeven of the 
ſtrongeſt ſoldiers in the army. A gold collar was the prize of 
his matchleſs vigour and activity, and he was immediately ap- 
pointed to ſerve in the horſe- guards who always attended on the 


perſon of the ſovereign *. | 
Maximin, for that was his name, though born on the territories 


of the empire, deſcended from a mixed race of barbarians. His 
father was a Goth, and his mother, of the nation of the Alani. 
He diſplayed, on every occaſion, a valour equal to his ſtrength; 
and his native fierceneſs was ſoon tempered or diſguiſed by the 
knowledge of the world. Under the reign of Severus and his ſon, 
he obtained the rank of centurion, with the favour and eſteem 
of both thoſe princes, the former of whom was an excellent judge 
of merit. Gratitude forbade Maximin to ſerve under the aſſaſſin of 
Caracalla. Honour taught him to decline the effeminate inſults of 
Elagabalus. On the acceſſion of Alexander he returned to court, 
and was placed by that prince, in a ſtation uſeful to the ſervice, 
and honourable to himſelf. The fourth legion, to which he was 
appointed tribune, ſoon became, under his care, the beſt diſciplined 
of the whole army, With the general applauſe of the ſoldiers, 
who beſtowed on their favourite hero the names of Ajax and 
Hercules, he was ſucceſſively promoted to the firſt military com- 
mand *, and had not he ſtill retained too much of his ſavage origin, 


the emperor might perhaps have given his own ſiſter in marriage to 


the ſon of Maximin. ; 


2 Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 1 38. plining the recruits of the whole army. His 
* Hiſt. Auguſt, p. 140. Herodian, 1. vi. Biographer ought to have marked, with more 
p. 223. Aurelius Victor. By comparing care, his exploits, and the ſucceſſive ſteps 


theſe authors, it ſhould ſeem, 'that Maximin of bis military promotions. 
had the particular command of the Triballian See the original letter of Alexander Se- 


borſe, with the general commiſſion of diſci- verus, Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 149. 
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Inſtead of ſecuring his fidelity, theſe favours ferved only to in- 
flame the ambition of the Thracian peaſant, who deemed his 


fortune inadequate to his merit, as long as he was. conſtrained to 
acknowledge a ſuperior. Though a ftranger to real wiſdom, he 


was not devoid of a ſelfiſh cunning, which ſhewed him, that the 
emperor bad loſt the affection of the army, and taught him to 


improve their diſcontent to his own advantage. It is eaſy for faction 


and calumny to ſhed their poiſon on the adminiftration of the beſt 
of princes, and to accuſe even their virtues, by artfully confounding 
them with thoſe vices to which they bear the neareſt affinity. The 
troops liſtened with pleaſure to the emiſſaries of Maximin. They 
bluſhed at their own ignominious patience, which during 'thirteen' 
years had ſupported the vexatious diſcipline impoſed by an effemi- 
nate Syrian, the timid ſlave of his mother and of the ſenate.” It 
was time they cried, to caſt away that uſeleſs phantom of the civil 


power, and to elect for their prince and general a real ſoldier, edu- 


cated 1n camps, exerciſed in war, who would aſſert the glory, and 
diſtribute among his companions the treaſures, of the empire. A 
great army was at that time afſembled on the banks of the Rhine, 
under the command of the emperor himſelf, who, almoſt Immediately 
after his return from the Perſian war, had been obliged to march 
againſt the barbarians of Germany. The important care of training 
and reviewing the new levies was intruſted to Maximin. One day 
as he entered the field of exerciſe, the troops, either from a ſudden 
impulſe or a formed conſpiracy, ſaluted him emperor, ſilenced by 
their loud acclamations his obſtinate refuſal, and haſtened to con- 
ſummate their rebellion by the murder of Alexander Severus. 
The circumſtances of his death are varioufly related. The wri- 
ters, who ſuppoſe that he died in ignorance of the ingratitude and 
ambition of Maximin, affirm, that, after taking a frugal repaſt in 
the ſight of the army, he retired. to ſleep, and that, about the 
ſeventh hour of the day, a party of his own guards broke into the 
4 | Imperial 
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Imperial tent, and, with many wounds, aſſſivated their Mrtucùs e AP. 
and onfuſpeRing prince . If we credit another, Wald fäderd à Mereͤ„ũÄ⸗‚ℳ.:b 
probable account, Maximin was inveſted with the purple by 4 fu · 
merous detachment, at the diſtance of ſeveral miles from the head- 
quarters ; and he truſted for ſucceſs rather to the ſeeret wiſhes than 
to the public Geclarations of the great ärmy. Alexander had fu- 
cient time to awaken a faist ſeniſe of loyalty among his troops; ; but 
their reluctant profeſſions of fidelity quickly vaniſbed on the ap- 
pearance of Maximin, who declared himfelf the friend and ad vo- 
cate of the military order, and was unammouſly acknowtedged em- 
peror of the Romans by the applauding legions. The fon of 
Mama, betrayed and deſerted, withdrew into his tent, deſirous at 
teaſt to cotteeal his approaching fate from the infults of the multi- 
tude. He was ſoon followed by a tribune and ſome centurions, the 
miniſters of death; but, inſtead. of receiving with manly reſofution 
the inevitable fltoke, his unavailing cries and entreaties diſgraced 
the laſt moments of his life, - and converted into contempt fome 
portion · of the juſt pity which his innocence and misfortunes muſt 
inſpire. His mother Mamza, whoſe pride and avarice he loudly 
accuſed as the cauſe of his ruin, periſhed with her ſon. The moſt 
faithful of his friends wete ſacrificed to the firſt fury of the ſoldiers. 
Others were reſerved for the more deliberate cruelty of the uſurper, 
and thoſe who experienced the mildeſt treatment were ſtripped of * 
employments, and ignominiotlly driven from the court and army *. 
The former tyrants, Caligula and Nero, Commodus arid Caracalla, T 


were all diſſolute and unexpetienced youths , educated in the pur- 


5 Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 135. I have ſoftened perſuade the diſaffefted ſoldiers to commit the 
ſome of the molt improbable circumſtances of murder. 
this wretched biographer. From this ill * Herodian, 1. vi. p. 223—227. 
worded narration, it ſhould ſeem, that the 7 Caligula, the eldeſt of the four, was only 
prince's buffoom having actidentally entered twenty-five years of age when he aſcended the 
the tent, and awakened the ſlumbering mo- throne ; Caracalla'was twenty-three, Commo- 
narch, the fear of puniſnment urged him to dus nineteen, and Nero no thorethin ſeventeen. 
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. ple, and ee by the pride of empire, the luxury of Rome, 


= and the perfidious voice of flattery. The cuelty. of Maximin Was 


* 


derived from a different ſource, the fear of contempt. Though he 


depended on the attachment of the ſoldiers, who loved bim for vir- 
tues like their own, he was conſcious that his mean and barbarian 
origin, his ſavage appearance, and his total ignorance of the arts 


and inſtitutions of civil life *, formed a very unfavourable contraſt 


with the amiable manners of the unhappy Alexander. He remem- 
bered, that, in his humbler fortune, he bad often waited before the 
door of the haughty nobles of Rome, and had been denied admittance 
by the inſolence of their laves, He recollected too the friendſhip 
of a few who had relieved his poverty, and aſſiſted his riſing hopes. 


But thoſe who had ſpurned, and thoſe who had protected the "Thra- 


cian, were guilty of the ſame crime, the knowledge of his original 
obſcurity. For this crime many were put to death ; and by the exe- 
cution of ſeveral of his benefactors, Maximin publiſhed, in charac- 
ters of blood, the indelible hiſtory of his baſeneſs and ingratitude ?. 


The dark and ſanguinary ſoul of the tyrant, was open to every 


ſuſpicion againſt thoſe among his ſubjects who were the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their birth or merit. Whenever he was alatmed with 


the ſound of treaſon, his cruelty was unbounded and unrelenting. 


A conſpiracy againſt his life was either diſcovered or imagined, and 
Magnus, a conſular ſenator, was named as the principal author of 


it, Without a witneſs, without a trial, and without an opportunity 


of defence, Magnus, with four thouſand of his ſuppoſed accom- 
plices, were put to death; Italy and the whole empire were infeſted 


with innumerable ſpies and informers. On the lighteſt accuſation, 


the firſt of the Roman nobles, who had governed provinces, com- 


3 It appears that he was totally ignorant of © Hiſt, Auguſt. p- 141. Herodian, . l. vi, 


che Greek language; which, from its uni- p. 237. The latter of theſe hiſtorians has 
verſal uſe in converſation and letters, was an been moſt unjuſtly cenſured for ſparing the 
a eſſential part of every liberal education. , vices of Maximin. 


manded 
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manded armies, and beer adorned: with the conſular abt triumphal 
ornaments; were chained on the public carriages, and hurried away 


to the emperor's. preſence. - Confiſcation, exile, or ſimple death, 
were eſteemed uncommon inſtances of his lenity. Some of the un- 
fortunate ſufferers he ordered to be ſewed up in the hides of ſlaugh- 
tered animals, others to be expoſed to wild beaſts, others again to 


be beaten to death with clubs. During the three years of his reign, 
he diſdained to viſit either Rome or Italy. His camp, occaſionally, 


removed from the banks of the Rhine to thoſe of the Danube, was 
the ſeat of his ſtern deſpotiſm, which trampled on every principle 


of law and juſtice, and was ſupported by the avowed power of the 


ſword . No man of noble birth, elegant accompliſhments, or know 


ledge of civil buſineſs, was ſuffered near his perſon; and the court 
of a Roman emperor revived the idea of thoſe ancient chiefs of 
ſlaves and gladiators, whoſe ſavage power had len a deep — 


of terror and deteſtation **, 
As long as the cruelty of Maximin was confined to the Haſtrious © 


ſenators, or even to the bold adventurers, who in the court or army 


expoſe themſelves to the caprice of fortune, the body of the people 


viewed their ſufferings with indifference, or perhaps with pleaſure. 
But the tyrant's avarice, ſtimulated by the inſatiate deſires of the 


ſoldiers, at length attacked the public property. Every eity of the 


empire was poſſeſſed of an independent revenue; deſtined to pur- 
chaſe corn for the multitude, and to ſupply the expences of the 


games and entertainments: By a ſingle act of authority, the whole 
maſs of wealth was at once confiſcated for the uſe of the Imperiaz. 


1 The wife of Maximin, by inſinuating from the medals, that Paullina was the name 
wiſe counſels with female gentleneſs, ſome- of this benevolent empreſs ; and from the title 
times brought back the tyrant to the way of of Diva, that ſhe died before Maximin. 


truth and humanity. See Ammianus Mar- (Valeſius ad loc. cit. Ammian.) Spanheim de 


cellinus, 1. xiv. c. 1. where he alludes to the U. et P. N. tom. ii. p. 300. 
fact which he had more fully related under ** He was compared to Spartacus and Athe- 
the reign of the Gordians. We may collect nio. Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 141. 
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treaſury. The temples were ſtripped of their moſt valuable/offer. | 
ings of gold and filver, and the ſtatues of gods, heroes, and empe- 


rors were melted down and coined into money, Theſe impious or- 


ders could not be executed without tumults and maſſacres, as in many 


places the people choſe rather to die in the defence of their altars, 
than to behold in the midſt of peace their cities expoſed to the ra- 
pine and cruelty of war. The ſoldiers themſelves, among whom 
this ſacrilegious plunder was diſtributed, received it with a bluſh ; 


and, hardened as they were in acts of violence, they dreaded the juſt 


reproaches of their friends and relations. Throughout the Roman 


world a general cry of indignation was heard, imploring vengeance 


on the common enemy of human kind; and at length, by an act of 
private oppreſſion, a peaceful and unarmed province was dri ven ns 
rebellion againſt him. 

The procurator of Africa was a ſervant worthy of ſuch acct; 
who conſidered the fines and confiſcations of the rich as one of 
the moſt fruitful branches of the Imperial revenue. Am iniquitqus 
ſentence had been pronounced againſt ſome opulent youths of that 
country, the execution of which would have ſtripped them of far 
the greater part of their patrimony. In this extremity, a reſolution 
that muſt either complete or prevent their ruin, was dictated by 
deſpair. A reſpite of three days, obtained with difficulty from the 
rapacious treaſurer, was employed in collecting from their eſtates a 
great number of flaves and peaſants, blindly devoted to the com- 
mands of their lords, and armed with the ruſtic weapons of clubs 


and axes. The leaders of the conſpiracy, as they were admitted 


to the audience of the procurator, ſtabbed him with the daggers 
concealed under their garments, and, by the aſſiſtance of their tur 


multuary train, ſeized on the little town of Thyſdrus '*, and erected 
12 Herodian, I. vii. p. 238. Zozim.1.i.p.15. by the Gordians, with the title; of colony, 


3 In the fertile territory of Byzacium, one and with a fine amphitheatre, which is Rillin: 
hundred and fifty miles to- the fouth of Car- a very perfect ſtate. See Itinerar. Weſſeling . 
thage, This city was decorated, probably p. 59, and Shaw's Travels, p. 117. 5 
| | the 
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the ſtandard of rebellion againſt the ſovereign of the Roman ems 
pire, They reſted their hopes on the hatred of mankind againſt 
Maximin, and they judiciouſly reſolved to oppoſe to that de- 
teſted tyrant, an emperor whoſe mild virtues had already ac» 
quired the loye and eſteem of the Romans, and whoſe authority 
over the province would give weight and ſtability to the enterpriſe. 
Gordianus, their proconſul, and the object of their choice, re- 


fuſed, with unfeigned reluctance, the dangerous honour, and begged 


with tears that they would ſuffer him to terminate in peace a long 


and innocent life, without Raining his feeble age with civil blood. 
Their menaces compelled him to accept the Imperial purple, his 


only refuge. indeed againſt the jealous cruelty of Maximin; ſince, 


according to the reaſoning of tyrants, thoſe who have beea eſteemed. 
worthy of the throne deſerve death, and thoſe who deliberate have 


already rebelled '*. 
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The family af Gordianus was one of the moſt illuſtrious of the Character 


Roman ſenate. On the father's fide, he was deſcended. from the 
Gracchi ; on bis.mother's, from the emperar Trajan. A great eſtate 


enabled him to ſupport the dignity of his birth, and, in the enjoy- 


ment of it, he. diſplayed: an elegant taſte and beneficent diſpoſition; 
The palace in Rome, formerly inhabited by the great Pampey, had 


been, during ſeveral generatians, in the poſſeſſiun of Gorqian's fa- 
mily . It was diſtinguiſhed by ancient trophies of naxal victories, 


and decorated with the works of modern painting. His villa on the 


and elevation 
of the two 
Gordians. 


road to Præneſte, was celebrated for baths of ſi ingular beauty and extent, L 


for three ſtately rooms of an hundred feet in length, and for a magnifi- 


cent portico, ſupported. by two hundred columns of the four moſt 


14 Herodian, I. vii. p.,239- Hiſt. Augyſt. and eyen encouraged the rich ſenatars to 
p. 153. purchaſe thoſe Westende * rh 
'5 Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 152. The celebrated* (Elin. Panegyric. c. 50.) ;; and it may;ſeem 
houſe of Pompey in carinjs, Was uſurped by probahle, that on this accafipn, ' Pompey” 8. 
Marc Antony, and conſequently became, af- hayſe came into the pallgfion of Gordian's 
ter the Triumvir's death, a part of "the Im- greas grandfather. 
perial domain. The emperor Trajan allowed Fae 


curious 
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curious and coftly ſorts of marble '*, The public ſhows exhibited-at 


— his expence, and in which the ns were entertained with many hun- 


dreds of wild beaſts and gladiators , ſeem to ſurpaſs the fortune of q 
ſubject, and whilſt the liberality of other magiſtrates was confined to 
a few ſolemn feſtivals in Rome, the magnificence of Gordian was re- 
peated, when he was ædile, every month in the year, and extended, 
during his conſulſhip, to the principal cities of Italy. He was twice 
elevated to the laſt mentioned di gnity, by Caracalla and by Alexander; 
for he poſſeſſed the uncommon talent of acquiring the eſteem of 
virtuous princes, without alarming the jealouſy of tyrants; His 
long life was innocently ſpent in the ſtudy of letters and the peace- 
ful honours of Rome; and, till he was named proconſul of Africa 
by the voice of the'ſenate and the approbation of Alexander e, he 
appears prudently to have declined the command of armies and the 
government of provinces. As long as that emperor lived, Africa 
was happy under the adminiſtration of his worthy repreſentative; 
after the barbarous Maximin had uſurped the throne, Gordianus 
alleviated the miſeries which he was unable to prevent. When he - 
reluctantly accepted the purple, he was above fourſcore years old; 
a laſt and valuable remains of the happy age of the Antonines; 
whoſe virtues he revived in his own conduct, and celebrated in an 
elegant poem of thirty books. With the venerable proconſul, his 
ſon, who had accompanied him into Africa as his lieutenant, was 


16 The Claudian, the Numidian, the Ca- 
ryſtian, and the Synnadian. The colours of 


Roman marbles have been faintly deſcribed 


and imperfectly . diſtinguiſhed. - It appears, 


however, that the Caryſtian was a ſea green, 
and that the marble of Synnada was white 


mixed with oval ſpots of purple. See Sal- 
maſius ad Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 164. 
7 Hiſt, Auguſt, p. 151, 152. He ſome- 


times gave ſive hundred pair of Gladiators, 
never leſs than one hundred and fifty. He 


once gave for the uſe of the Circus one hun- 


dred Sicilian, and as many Cappadocian 
horſes. The animals deſigned for hunting, 
were chiefly bears, boars, bulls, tags, elks, 
wild aſſes, &c. Elephants and lions ſeem to 
have been * to Imperial magnifi- 
cence. 


3 See the TT I? letter, in the Auguſtan 
Hiſtory, p. 152, which at once ſhews Alex- 


ander's "efoek for the authority of the ſenate,, 


and his eſteem for the 2 appointed by 
* aſſembly. 


likewiſe 
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likewiſe declared emperor. ' His manners were leſs pure, but his 
character was equally amiable with that of his father. Twenty two 
acknowledged concubines, and a library of ſixty- two thouſand vo- 
jumes, atteſted the variety of his inclinations; and from the pro- 
ductions which he left behind him, it appears that the former as well 
as the latter were deſigned for uſe rather than for oſtentation The 
Roman people acknowledged in the features of the younger Gordian 
the reſemblance of Scipio Africanus, recollected with pleaſure that 
his mother was the grand- daughter of Antoninus Pius, and reſted the 
public hope on thoſe latent virtues which had hitherto, as they fondly 
imagined, lain concealed in the luxurious indolence of a private life. 

As ſoon as the Gordians had appeaſed the firſt tumult of a Popu- 
lar election, they removed their court to Carthage. They were re- 
ceived with the acclamations of the Africans, who honoured their 
virtues, and who, ſince the viſit of Hadrian, had never beheld the 
majeſty of a Roman emperor. But theſe vain acclamations neither 
ſtrengthened nor confirmed the title of the Gordians. They were 
induced by principle, as well as intereſt to ſolicit the approbation 
of the ſenate; and a deputation of the nobleſt provincials was ſent, 
without delay, to Rome, to relate and juſtify the conduct of their 
countrymen, who, having long ſuffered with patience, were at length 
reſolved to act with vigour. The letters of the new princes were 
modeſt and reſpectful, excuſing the neceſſity which had obliged 
them to accept the Imperial title; but ſubmitting their election and 
their fate to the ſupreme judgment of the ſenate 

The inclinations of the ſenate were neither. doubtful nor divided. 


The birth and noble alliances. of the Gordians, had intimately 


connected them with the moſt illuſtrious houſes of Rome. Their 
fortune had created many ee in chat aſſembly, their merit 


By each of his concubines, the younger ous, were by no means contemptible. 
Gordian left three or four children. His 2 Herodian, I. als 243» Hiſt. Auguſt. 
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CRAP. had adquired many friends. Their mild adminiſtration opened the 
. Flattering proſpect of the reſtoration, not only of the civil but even 
of the republican government. The terror of military viow 
tence, which had firſt obliged the ſenate to forget the murder of 
Alexander, and to ratify the election of a barbarian peaſant , now 
produced a contrary effect, and provoked them to aſſert the injured 
Fights of freedom and homanity, The hatred of Maximin towards - 
the ſenate was declared and implacable; the tameſt ſubmiſſion had 
| not appeaſed his fury, the moſt cautious innocence would not re- 
move his ſuſpicions ; and even the care of their own fafety urged 
| | them to ſhare the fortune of an enterptiſe, of which (if unſaccefsful) 
i they were ſure to be the firſt victims. Theſe conſiderations; and 
perhaps others of a more private nature, were debated in a previous 
corference of the conſuls and the magiſtrates, As ſoon as their 
refolution was decided, they convoked in the temple of Caſtor the 
; whole body of the ſenate, according to an ancient form of ſecrecy-, 
calculated to awaken their attention, and to conceal their An 
0. Conſeript fathers,” ſaid the conful Syllanus, the two Gordians, 
© both of conſular dignity, the one your proconſul, the other your 
*« Heutenant, have been declared emperors by the general conſent 
ll «of Africa. Let us return thanks,” he boldly continued, * to the 
| youth of Thyſdrus ; let us return thanks to the faithful. people 
« of Carthage, our generous deliverers from an horrid monſter,— | 
„Why do you hear me thus coolly, thus timidly? Why do you caſt 
« thoſe anxious looks: on each other? why heſitate ? Maximin [ 
« is a public enemy! may his enmity ſoon expire with him, and t 
„% tnay we long enjoy the prudence and felicity of Gordian the fa- f 


« ther, the valour and conſtancy of Gordian the ſon !” The 1 
u Quod tamen patres dum perieuloſum are obliged to the Auguſtan Hiſtory, p. 159, A 
exiſtimant; inermes armato reſiſtere appro- for preſerving this curious example of the old P 
baverunt. Aurelius Victor. diſcipline of the commonwealth, 


22 Even the ſervants of the houſe, the 2 This ſpirited ſpeech, tranſlated from the 
ſcribes, &c. were excluded, and their office Auguſtan hiſtorian, p.156, ſeems tranſcribed by 


was filled by the _— themſelves. We Him from che original , 
N noble 
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noble ardour of the conſul revived the languid ſpirit of the ſenate. © In P. 
By an unanimous decree the election of the Gordians was ratified, Tri 
Maximin, his ſong and his adherents, were pronounced .enemies of Maximin a 

their country, and liberal rewards were offered to whoſoever had n _ ene- 

the courage and good fortune to deſtroy them. 


During the Emperor's abſence, a detachment of the Pravackiia Aſſumes the 
guards remained at Rome, to prote & or rather to command the 1 
capital. The præfect Vitalianus had ſignalized his fidelity to Maxi- Ps 
min, by the alacrity with which he had obeyed, and even prevented, 
the cruel mandates of the tyrant. His death alone could reſcue the 
authority of the ſenate and the lives of the ſenators, from a ſtate of 
danger and ſaſpence. Before their reſolves had tranſpired, a quzftor 
and ſome tribunes were commiſſioned to take his devoted life. 
They executed the order with equal boldneſs and ſucceſs; and with 
their bloody daggers in their hands, ran through the ſtreets, pro- 
claiming to the people and the ſoldiers, the news of the happy re- 
volution. The enthuſiaſm of liberty was ſeconded by the promiſe 
of a large donative, in lands and money; the ſtatues of Maximin 
were thrown down; the capital of the empire acknowledged, with 
tranſport, the authority of the two Gordians and the ſenate **; and 
the example of Rome was followed by the reſt of Italy. N 
A new ſpirit had ariſen in that aſſembly, whoſe long patience had and prepares 
been inſulted by wanton deſpotiſm and military licence. The dg — 
ſenate aſſumed the reins of government, and with a calm intre- 
pidity, prepared to vindicate by arms the cauſe of freedom. Among 
the conſulat ſenators recommended by their merit and ſervices to the 
favour of the emperor Alexander, it was ealy to ſelect twenty, 
not unequal to the command of an army, and the conduct of a 
war. To theſe was the defence of Italy intruſted. Each was ap- 


pointed to act in his reſpective department, authorized to enrol and 
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diſcipline the Italian youth; and inſtructed to fortify the ports and 


—— highways, againſt the impending invaſion of Maximin. A number 


Defeat and 

death of the 
two Gordi- 
ans. 


A. D. 237. 
3d July. 


of deputies, choſen from the m6ſt illuſtrious of the ſenatorian and 
equeſtrian orders, were diſpatched at the ſame time to the governor 
of the ſeveral provinces, earneſtly conjuring them to fly to- the 
aſſiſtance of their country, and to remind the nations of their 
ancient ties of friendſhip with the Roman ſenate and people. The 
general reſpect with which theſe deputies were received, and the 
zeal of. Italy and the provinces in favour of the ſenate, ſufficiently 
prove that the ſubjects of Maximin were reduced to that uncommon 
diſtreſs, in which the body of the people has more to fear from 
oppreſſion than from reſiſtance. The conſciouſneſs of that melan- 
choly truth, inſpires a degree of perſevering fury, ſeldom to be 
found in thoſe civil wars which are artificially ſupported for the be- 
nefit of a few factious and deſigning leaders. 

But while the cauſe of the Gordians was embraced with ſuch 
diffuſive ardour, the Gordians themſelves were no more. 'The 
feeble court of Carthage was alarmed with the rapid approach of 
Capelianus, governor of Mauritania, who, with a ſmall band of 
Veterans, and a fierce hoſt of barbarians, attacked a faithful, but 
unwarlike province. The younger Gordian ſallied out to meet the 
enemy at the head of a few guards, and a numerous undiſciplined 
multitude, educated in the peaceful luxury of Carthage. His uſe- 
leſs valour ſerved only to procure him an honourable death, in the 
field of battle. His aged father, whoſe reign had not exceeded 
thirty-ſix days, put an end to his life on the firſt news of the de- 
feat. Carthage, deſtitute of defence, opened her gates to the con- 
queror, and Africa was expoſed to the rapacious cruelty of a ſlave, 
obliged to ſatisfy his unrelenting maſter with a large account of 


blood and treaſure ** | | | 
5 The 


Herodian, I. vii. p. 247. I. vii. p. 277. _ 26 Herodian, I, vii. p. 254. Hiſt. Auguft. 
Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 156—158. p. 150-160. We may obſerve, that one 


month 
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The fate of the Gordians filled Rome with juſt, but unexpected 
terror. The ſenate convoked in the temple of Concord, affected to 
tranſact the common buſineſs of the day; and ſeemed: to decline, 
with trembling anxiety, the conſideration of their own, and the 
public danger. A ſilent conſternation prevailed. on the aſſembly, 
till a ſenator, of the name and family of Trajan, awakened his 
brethren from. their fatal lethargy. He repreſented to them, that 
the choice of cautious dilatory meaſures had been long ſince out of 
their power; that Maximin, implacable by nature, and exaſperated 
by injuries, was advancing towards Italy, at the head of the military 
force of the empire; and that their only remaining alternative, 
was either to meet him bravely in the field, or tamely to expect 
the tortures and ignominious death reſerved. for unſucceſsful re- 
bellion. “ We have loſt, continued he, two excellent princes ; but 
« unleſs we deſert ourſelves, the hopes of the republic have not 
« periſhed with the Gordians. Many are the ſenators, whole virtues 
« have deſerved, and whoſe abilities would ſuſtain, the Imperial 
« dignity. Let us elect two emperors, one of whom may con- 
« duct the war againſt the public enemy, whilſt his colleague 
« remains at Rome to direct the civil adminiſtration. I cheerfully 
« expoſe myſelf to the danger and envy of the nomination, and 
„give my vote in favour of Maximus and Balbinus. Ratify my 
* choice, conſeript fathers, or appoint in their place, others more 
« worthy of the empire.” The general apprehenſion filenced the 
whiſpers of jealouſy ; the merit of the candidates was univerſally 
acknowledged; and the houſe reſounded with the ſincere ac- 
clamations, of long life and victory to the emperors Max- 
* imus and Balbinus. You are happy in the e of the 


* 


month and ſix days, for the reign of 92 P- 193. Zoſimus relates, 1. i. p. 17. that 
dian, is a juſt correction of Caſaubon and the two Gordians periſhed by a tempeſt in the 
Panvinius, inſtead of the abſurd reading of midſt of their navigation. A ſtrange ignorance 


one year and fix months. See Commentar. of hiſtory, or a ſtrange abuſe of metaphors! 
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« ſenate; may the Wee be happy under TOO dels 


* tion 1 

The virtues and the reputation WH the new emperors Jes * 
moſt ſanguine hopes of the Romans. The various nature of their 
talents ſeemed to appropriate to each his peculiar department 
of peace and war, without leaving room for jealous emulation. Bal - 
binus was an admired orator, a poet of diſtinguiſhed fame, and a 
wiſe magiſtrate, who had exerciſed with innocence and applanſe 
the civil juriſdiction in almoſt all the interior. provinces of the 
empire. His birth was noble , his fortune afluent, his manners 
liberal and affable. In him, the love of pleaſure was corrected by a 
ſenſe of dignity, nor had the habits of eaſe deprived him of a 
capacity for buſineſs. The mind of Maximus was formed in a 
rougher mould. By his valour and abilities he had raiſed himſelf 
from the meaneſt origin to the firſt employments of the ſtate and 
army. His viQtories over the Sarmatians and the Germans, the 
auſterity of his life, and the rigid impartiality of his juſtice, whilſt 
he was præfect of the city, commanded the eſteem of a people, 
whoſe affections were engaged in favour of the more amiable Bal- 
binus. The two colleagues had both been confuls, (Balbinus had 
twice enjoyed that honourable office) both had been named among 
the twenty lieutenants of the ſenate, and fince the one was ſixty 
and the other ſeventy-four years old“, they had both attained the 


full maturity of age and experience. 
After 


27 See the Auguſtan Hiſtory, p. 166, from 
the regiſters of the ſenate ; the date is con- 
feſſedly faulty, but the coincidence of the 
Apollinarian games enables us to correct it. 


28 Fle was deſcended from Cornelius Bal- * 


bus, a noble Spaniard, and the adopted ſon 
of Theophanes the Greek hiſtorian. Balbus 
obtained the freedom of Rome by the favour 
of Pompey, and preſerved it by the eloquence 
of Cicero (ſee Orat. pro Cornel. Balbo). The 
friendſhip of Cæſar, (to whom he rendered 


the moſt important ſecret ſervices in the civil 
war) raiſed him to the conſulſhip and the 
pontificate, honours never yet poſſeſſed by a 
ſtranger. The nephew of this Balbus tri- 
umphed over the Garamantes. See Diction- 
naire de Bayle au mot Balbus, where he diſ- 
tinguiſhes the ſeveral perſons of that name, 
and reQifies, with his uſual accuracy, the miſ- 
takes of former writers concerning them. 
9 Zonaras, I. xit. p. 622. But little de- 
pendance is to be had on the authority of a 
moderate 
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After the ſenate had conferred on Maximus and” Balbinus an C HA P. 
equal portion of the confular and tribunitian powers, the title of Ta- — 
thers of their Country and the j joint office of Supreme Pontiff, they Rome. The 
aſcended to the Capitol, to return thanks to the gods, protectors of Boren i, 
Rome *. The foletnn rites of factifice were diſturbed by a ſedi- — 
tion of the people. The licentious multitude neither loved the rigid 
Maximus, nor did they ſufficiently fear the mild and humane Balbinus. 
Their increafing numbers ſurrounded the temple of Jupiter; with ob- 
ſtinate clamours they aſſerted their inherent right of conſenting to 
the election of their ſovereign, and demanded, with an apparent 
moderation, that, beſides the two emperors choſen by the ſenate, a 
third ſhould be added of the family of the Gordians, as a juſt re- 
turn of gratitude to thoſe princes who had ſacrificed their Iives for 
| the republic. At the head of the city-guards, and the youth of the 
equeſtrian order, Maximus and Balbinus attempted to cut their way 
through the ſeditious multitude. The multitude, armed with ticks 
and ſtones, drove them back into the Capitol. It is prudent to yield» 
when the conteſt, whatever may be the iſſue of it, muſt be fatal 
to both parties. A boy, only thirteen years of age, the grandſon 
of the elder, and nephew of the younger, Gordian, was produced to 
the people, inveſted with the ornaments and title of Caſar. The 
tumult was appeaſed by this eaſy condeſcenſion; and the two 
emperors, as ſoon as they had been peaceably acknowledged in Rome, | 
prepared to defend Italy againſt the common enemy. 
Whilſt in Rome and Africa revolutions ſucceeded each other with Maximin 


| 3s * PE 1 CRE | prepares to 
ſuch amazing raptdity, the mind of Maximin was agitated by the attack = ſe- 
. | | 17 0 : nate an 
moſt furious paſſions. He is ſaid to have received the news of the their empe- 
rors.. 
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moderate Greek, ſo groſsly ignorant of the the ſenate was at firſt convoked in the Capi- 
hiſtory of the third century, that he creates tol, and is very eloquent on the occaſion. The 
| ſeveral imaginary emperors, and confounds Auguſtan Hiſtory, p. 116, ſeems much more 
thoſe who really exiſted. authentic, 
39 Herodian, I. vii. p. 256, ſuppoſes that 


2 | rebellion ; 
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C =2 P. rebellion of the Gordians, and of the decree of the ſenate againſt 


bim, not with the temper of a man, but the 
which, as it could not diſcharge itſelf on the d ant ſenate, threat- 
ened the life of his ſon, of his friends, and of all who ventured 
to approach his perſon, The grateful intelligence of the death 
| of the Gordians, was quickly followed by the aſſurance that the 
; ſenate, laying aſide all hopes of pardon or accommodation, had 
1 ſubſtituted in their. room two emperors, with whoſe merit he could 
not be unacquainted. Revenge was the only conſolation left to 
Maximin, and revenge could only be obtained by arms. The 
ſtrength of the legions had been aſſembled by Alexander from all 
| parts of the empire. Three ſucceſsful campaigns againſt the 
. Germans and the Sarmatians, had raiſed their fame, confirmed their 
| diſcipline, and even increaſed their numbers, by filling. the ranks 
with the flower of the barbarian youth. The life of Maximin had 
been ſpent in war, and the candid ſeverity of hiſtory cannot refuſe 
him the valour of a ſoldier, or even the abilities of an experienced 
general. It might naturally be expected, that a prince of ſuch a cha- 
racter, inſtead of ſuffering the rebellion to gain ſtability by delay, ſhould 
immediately have marched from the banks of the Danube to thoſe of 
the Tyber, and that his victorious army, inſtigated by contempt for 
the ſenate, and eager to gather the ſpoils of Italy, ſhould have burned 
with impatience to finiſh the eaſy and lucrative conqueſt. Yet as far 


as we can truſt to the obſcure chronology of that period“, it appears 
that 
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3? In Herodian, 1. vii. p. 249, and in the during the Capitoline games. Herodian, 
Auguſtan Hiſtory, we have three ſeveral ora- l. viii. p. 285. The authority of Cenſorinus 
tions of Maximin to his army, on the rebel- (de Die Natali, c. 18.) enables us to fix thoſe 
lion of Africa and Rome: M. de Tillemont games with certainty to the year 238, but 
has very juſtly obſerved, that they neither leaves us in ignorance of the month or day. 
agree with each other, nor with truth. Hiſ- 2. The election of Gordian by the ſenate, is 
toire des empereurs, tom. iii. p. 799. fixt, with equal certainty, to the 27th of 
32 The careleſſneſs of the writers of that May; but we are at a loſs to diſcover, whe- 
age leaves us in a ſingular perplexity. 1. We ther it was in the ſame or the preceding year. 


know that Maximus and Balbinus were killed ' Tillemont and Muratori, who maintain the 
6 two 
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that the operations of ſome foreign war deferred the Italian expedi- 
tion till the enſuing ſpring. From the prudent conduct of Maximin, 
we may learn that the ſavage features of his character have been ex- 


aggerated by the pencil of party, that his paſſions, however impetu- - 


ous, ſubmitted to the force of reaſon, and that the barbarian poſſeſſed 
ſomething of the generous ſpirit of Sylla, who ſubdued the enemies 
of Rome, before he ſuffered himſelf to revenge his private injuries 

When the troops of Maximin, advancing in excellent order, 
arrived at the foot of the Julian Alps, they were terrified by the A 
ſilence and deſolation that reigned on the frontiers of Italy. The 
villages and open towns had been abandoned on their approach by 
the inhabitants, the cattle was driven away, the proviſions removed, 
or deſtroyed, the bridges broke down, nor was any thing left 
which could afford either ſhelter or ſubſiſtence to an invader. - Such 
had been the wiſe: orders of the generals of the ſenate ; whoſe de- 


ſign was to protract the war, to ruin the army of Maximin by 


the ſlow operation of famine, and to conſume his ſtrength in the 
ſieges of the principal cities of Italy, which they had plentifully _ 
ſtored with men and proviſions from the deſerted country. Aquileia 
received and withſtood the firſt ſhock of the invaſion. The ſtreams 


that iſſue from the head of the Hadriatic gulf, ſwelled by the melting 
of the winter ſnows **, oppoſed an unexpected obſtacle to the arms 


of 


two oppoſite opinions, bring into the field a 
deſultory troop of authorities, conjectures, 
and probabilities. The one ſeems to draw out, 
the other to contract the ſeries of events, be- 
tween thoſe periods, more than can be well 
reconciled to reaſon and hiſtory. Vet it is ne- 
ceſſary to chuſe between them. | 

33 Velletus Paterculus, I. ii. c. 24. The 
preſident de Monteſquieu (in his dialogue be- 


tween Sylla and Eucrates) expreſſes. the ſen- 


timents of the dictator, in a ſpirited and even 
à ſublime manner. 


34 Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. ii. p. 
294.) thinks the melting of the ſnows ſuits 
better with the months of June or July, than 
with thoſe of February. The opinion of a 
man who paſſed his life between the Alps and- 
the Apennines, is undoubtedly of great weight; 
yet I obſerve, 1. That the long winter, of 
which Muratori takes advantage, is to be 


found only in the Latin verſion, and not in 
the Greek text of Herodian. 2. That the 


viciſſitude of ſuns and rains, to which the 


ſoldiers of Maximin were expoſed, (Hero- 
dian, 
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CHAP. of Maximin. At length, on a ſingular bridge, conftryQed: with 


VII. 


art and difficulty, of large hogſheads, he tranſported. his army to 


Conduct of 
Maximus. 


the oppoſite bank, rooted up the beautiful vineyards. in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aquileia, demoliſhed the ſuburbs, and employed the 
timber of the buildings in the engines and towers, with which on 
every ſide he attacked the city, The walls, fallen to decay, during 
the ſecurity of a long peace, had been haftily repaired on this ſud- 
den emergeney ; but the firmeſt defence of Aquileia conſiſted in the 
conſtancy of the citizens; all ranks of whom, inſtead of being 
diſmayed, were animated by the extreme danger, and their know. * 
ledge of the tyrant's unrelenting temper. | Their courage was 
ſupported and directed by Criſpinus and Menophilus, two of the 
twenty lieutenants of the ſenate, who, with a ſmall body of regular 
troops, had thrown themſelves into the beſieged place. The army 
of Maximin was repulſed in repeated attacks, his machines de- 
ſtroyed by ſhowers of artificial fire, and the generous enthuſiaſm of 
the Aquileians was exalted into a confidence of ſucceſs, by the 
opinion, that Belenus, their tutelar deity, combated in perſon in 
the defence of his diſtreſſed worſhippers **. 

The emperor Maximus, who had advanced as far as Ravenna, 
to ſecure that important place, and to haſten the military prepa- 
rations, beheld the event of the war in the more faithful mirror of 
reaſon and policy. He was too ſenſible, that a ſingle town could 
not reſiſt the perſevering efforts of a great army; and he dreaded, 
leſt the enemy, tired with the obſtinate reſiſtance of Aquileia, 


dian, 1 viii. p. 277.) denotes the ſpring ra- ** Herodian, I. viii. p. 272. The Celtic 
ther than the ſummer. We may obſerve like- deity was ſuppoſed to be Apollo, and received 
wiſe, that theſe ſeveral ſtreams, as they melt= under that name the thanks of the ſenate, A 


ed into one, compoſed the Timavus, ſo po- 
etically (in every ſenſe of the word) de- 
ſcribed by Virgil. 'They are about twelve 
miles to the eaſt of Aquileia, See Cluver, 
Italia Antiqua, tom. i, p. 189, &c. 


temple was likewiſe built to Venus the bald, 
in honour of the women of .Aquileia, who 
had given up their hair to make ropes for the 
military engines, 


ſhould 
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ſhould on a ſudden relinquiſh the fruitleſs ſiege, and march direaly CHF. 
towards Rome. The fate of the empire and the cauſe of freedom G—— 
muſt then be committed to the chance of a battle; and what arms 

could he oppole to the veteran legions of the Rhine and Danube? 

Some troops newly levied among the generous but enervated youth 

of Italy; and a body of German auxiliaries, on whoſe-farmneſs, in 

the hour of trial, it was dangerous to depend. In the midſt of theſe 

juſt alarms, the ſtroke of "domeſtic conſpiracy puniſhed the crimes 

of Maximin, and delivered Rome and the ſenate from the calamities 

that would ſurely have attended the victory of an enraged barbarian. 

The people of Aquileia had ſcarcely experienced any of the com- Murder of 


Maximin and 


mon miſeries of a ſiege, their magazines were plentifully ſupplied, tis fon. 
and ſeveral fountains within the walls aſſured them of an inex- an" 


hauſtible reſource of freſhwater; 'The ſoldiers of Maximin were, on 
the contrary, expoſed to the inclemency of the ſeaſon, the contagion 
of diſeaſe, and the horrors of famine. - The open country was ruined, 
the rivers filled with the ſlain, and polluted with blood. A ſpirit of 
deſpair and diſaffection began. to diffuſe itſelf among the troops; 
and as they were cut off from all intelligence, they eaſily believed 
that the whole empire had embraced the cauſe of the ſenate, and that 
they were left as devoted victims to periſh under the iq pregnable 
walls of Aquileia. The fierce temper of the tyrant was exaſperated 
by diſappointments, which he imputed, to the cowardice of his 
army ; and his wanton and ill- timed cruelty, inſtead of ſtriking 
terror, inſpired batred and a juſt deſire of revenge. A party of 
Prætorian guards, who trembled for their wives and children i in the 
camp of Alba, near Rome; executed the ſentence of the ſenate. Max- 
imin, abandoned by his guards, was ſlain in his tent, with his fon, 
(whom he had aſſociated to the honours of the purple,) Anulinus the 
præ fect, and the principal miniſters of his tyranny % The ſight of their 


7 Herodian, I, viii. p. 279. Hiſt. Au- three years and a few days (1. ix. 1.) ; we 


guſt, p. 146. The duration of Maximin's may depend on the integrity of the text, as 
reign has not been defined with much accu- the Latin original is checked by the Greek 
Tacy, except by Eutropius, who allows him verſion of Pæanius. 
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heads, borne on the point of ſpears, convinced: the citizens of Aqui- 
leia, that the ſiege was at an end; the gates of the city were thrown 
open, a liberal market was provided for the hungry troops of Max- 
imin, and the whole army joined in ſolemn proteſtations of fidelity 
to.the ſenate and people of Rome, and to their lawful emperors 
Maximus and Balbinus. Such was the deſerved fate of a brutal 
ſavage, deſtitute, as he has generally. been repreſented, of every 
ſentiment that diſtinguiſhes a civilized or even a human being. The 
body was ſuited to the ſoul. The ſtature of Maximin exceeded the 
meaſure of eight feet, and circumſtances almoſt incredible are related 
of his matchleſs ſtrengtk and appetite *”, Had he lived in a leſs 
enlightened age, tradition and poetry might well have deſcribed him 
as one of thoſe monſtrous giants, whoſe ſupernatural power was 
conſtantly exerted for the deſtruction of mankind, 


It is eaſier to conceive than to deſcribe the univerſal joy of the Ro- 
man world on the fall of the tyrant, the news of which is ſaid to 
have been carried in four days from Aquileia to Rome. The return 
of Maximus was a triumphal proceſſion, his colleague and young Gor- 
dian went out to meet him, and the three princes made their entry 
into the capital, attended by the ambaffadors of almoſt all the cities of 


Italy, ſaluted with the ſplendid offerings of gratitude and ſuperſtition, 
and received with the unfeigned acclamations of the ſenate and people, 
who perſuaded themfelves that a golden age would ſucceed to an age 
of iron **, The conduct of the two emperors correſponded with theſe 
expectations. They adminiftered juſtice in perſon ; and the rigour 
of the one was tempered by the other's clemency. The oppreſſive 


37 Fight Roman feet and one third, which move a loaded waggon, break a horſe's leg 
are equal to above eight Engliſh feet, as the with his fiſt, crumble ſtones in his hand, and 
two meaſures are to each other in the pro- tear up ſmall trees by the roots. See his life 
portion of 967 to 1000. See Greaves's diſ- in the Auguſtan Hiſtary. 
courſe on the Roman foot. We are told that 3s See the congratulatory letter of Clau- 
Maximin could drink in a day an amphora dius Julianus the conſul, to the two empe- 


(or about ſeven gallons of wine) and eat rors, in the Auguſtan Hiſtory. 
thirty or forty pounds of meat. He could 


taxes 
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taxes with which Maximin had loaded the rights of inheritance and 
ſucceſſion, were repealed, or at leaſt, moderated. Diſcipline was 
revived, and with the advice of the. ſenate many wiſe laws were en- 
ated by their imperiab miniſters, who endeavoured; to reſtore a civil 
conſtitution on the ruins of military tyranny, *« What reward may 
« we expect for delivering Rome from a monſter ?”, was the queſtion 


aſked by Maximus, in à moment of freedom and confidence. Bal- 


binus anſwered it without heſitation, © The love of the ſenate, of 
ei the people, and of all mankind. Alas“ replied his more 
penetrating colleague, © Alas! I dread: the hatred of the ſoldiers, 
« and the fatal effects of their reſentment '*.,” His apprehenſions 
were but too well juſtified. by the event. 

Whilſt Maximus was preparing to defend Italy againſt the com- 
mon for, Balbinus, who remained at Rome, had been engaged in 
ſcenes- of blood and inteſtine diſcord... Piſtruſt and jealouſy reigned 
in the ſenate z and even in the temples where they aſſembled, every 
ſenator carried either open or concealed arms. In the midft of their 
deliberations, two veterans; of the guarde, actuated either by curioſity 
or a ſiniſter, motive, audaciouſly thruſt themſelves into the houſe, 
and advanced by degrees beyond. the altar of Victory.  Gallicanus, 
a confular, and Mazcenas,. a Prætorian ſenator, viewed with indig- 
nation their inſolent intruſion: drawing their daggers they laid the 
ſpies, for ſuch they deemed: them, dead at the foot of the altar, and 


then advancing; to the door of the ſenate, imprudently exhorted the 
multitude. to maſſacre the Prætorians, as the ſecret adherents of the 


tyrant, Thoſe who. eſcaped. the firſt fury of the tumult took refuge 
in the camp, which they defended with ſuperior advantage againſt 
the reiterated attacks of the people, aſſiſted by the numerous bands 
of gladiators, the property of opulent nobles. The civil war laſted 
many days, with infinite loſs and confuſion on both ſides. When 


39 Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 171. 
Gg 2 the 
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the pipes were broken that ſupplied the camp with water, the Proce 
torians were reduced to intolerable diſtreſs ; but in their turn they 
made deſperate ſallies into the city, ſet fire to à great number of 
houſes, and filled the ſtreets with the blood of the inhabitants. The 
emperor Balbinus attempted, by ineffectual edicts and precarious 
truces, to reconcile” the factions at Rome. But their animoſity, 
though ſmothered for a while, burnt with redoubled violence. The 
ſoldiers, deteſting the ſenate and the people, deſpiſed the weakneſs 
of a prince who wanted either the ſpirit or the power to-command 
the obedience of his ſubjects “. | 
After the tyrant's death, his formidable army had acknowledyed; 
from neceſſity rather than from choice, the authority of ee who 
tranſported himſelf without delay to the camp before Aquileia. As 
ſoon as he had received their oath of fidelity, he addreſſed them in 
terms full of mildneſs and moderation; lamented, rather than 
arraigned, the wild diſorders of the times, and aſſured the ſoldiers, 
that of all their paſt conduct, the ſenate would remember only their 
generous defertion of the tyrant, and their voluntary return to their 
duty. Maximus enforced his exhortations by a liberal donative, 
purified the camp by a ſotemn ſacrifice of expiation, and then diſ- 
miſſed the legions to their ſeveral provinces, impreſſed, as he hoped, 
with a lively fenſe of gratitude and obedience *', But nothing could 
reconcile the haughty ſpirit of the Prætorians. They attended the 
emperors on the memorable day of their public entry into Rome; 
but amidſt the general acclamations, the ſullen dejected countenance 
of the guards, ſufficiently declared that they conſidered themſelves 
as the object, rather than the partners, of the triumph. When the 
whole body was united in their camp, thoſe who had ſerved under 
Maximin, and thoſe who had remained at Rome, inſeofitty commu- 


© g 


4 Herodian, l. viii. p. 258. 52 Herodian, I. viii. p. 213. 


nicated 


- 
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nicated to each other their oomplaints and apprehenſions. The empe- 
rors choſen by the army had periſhed with ignominy ; thoſe elected 
by the ſenate were ſeated on the throne *'. The long diſcord between 
the civil and military powers was decided by a war, in which the 
former had obtained a complete victory. The ſoldiers muſt now learn 
a new doctrine of ſubmiſſion to the ſenate; and whatever clemency 
was affected by that politic aſſembly, they dreaded a flow revenge, 
coloured by the name of diſcipline, and: juſtified. by fair pretences 
of the public good. But their fate was ſtill in their own hands, 
and if they had courage to- deſpiſe the vain terrors of an impotent 


republic, it was eaſy to convince the world, that thoſe who were 


maſters of the arms, were. maſters of the authority, of the ſtate. 
When the ſenate eleQed. two princes, it is probable that, beſides 
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aximus and 


the declared reaſon of providing for the various emergencies of Balbinus. 


peace and war, they were actuated by the ſeeret deſire of weaken- 
ing by diviſion the deſpotiſm of the ſupreme magiſtrate. Their 
policy was effectual, but it proved fatal both to their emperors and 
to themſelves. The jealouſy of power was ſoon exaſperated by the 
difference of character. Maximus deſpiſed Balbinus as a luxurious 
noble, and was in his turn diſdained by his colleague as an obſcure 
ſoldier. Their ſilent diſcord was underſtood rather than ſeen Ty 

but the mutual conſciouſneſs prevented. them from uniting in wi 
vigorous meaſures of defence againſt their common enemies of the 
Prztorian camp. The whole city was employed in the Capitoline 
games, and the emperors were left almoſt alone in the palace. On 
a ſudden they were alarmed by the approach of a troop of deſperate 
aſſaſſins. Ignorant of each other's ſituation or deſigns, for they al- 
ready occupied very diſtant apartments, afraid to give or to receive 


A. D. 238. 
July 15. 


42 The obſervation had been made ĩimpru- Diſcordiæ tacitz, et quæ intelligerentur 


dently enough in the acclamations of the ſe- potius quam viderentur. Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 170. 
nate, and with regard to the ſoldiers it car- This well choſen expreſſion i is probably ſtolen 


ried the appearance of a wanton inf! ult. Hiſt. from ſome better writer, . 
Auguſt, p. 170, 


aſſiſtance; 
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aſſiſtance, they waſted the important moments in idle debates and 
fruitleſs recriminations. The arrival of the guards put an end to 


the vain ſtrife, They ſeized on theſe emperors of the ſenate, for. 


ſuch they called them with malicious contempt, ſtripped them of 
their garments, and dragged them in inſolent triumph through the 
ſtteets of Rome, with a deſign of inflicting a flow and eruel death 
on theſe unfortunate princes. The fear of a reſcue from the faith 
ful Germans of the Imperial guards, ſhortened their tortures ; and 
their bodies, mangled with a thouſand wounds, were left expoſed to 
the inſults or to the pity of the populace “. 

In the ſpace of a few months, fix princes had been cut off by 
the ſword. Gordian, who had already received the title of Cæſar, 
was the only perſon that oecurred to the ſoldiers as Proper to fill 
the vacant throne “. They carried him to the. camp, and unani- 
mouſly faluted him Auguſtus and emperor. His name was dear to 
the ſenate and people; his tender age promiſed a long impunity of 
military licence; and the ſubmiſſion of Rome and the provinces to 
the choice of the Prætorian guards, ſaved the republic, at the ex- 
pence indeed of its freedom and dignity, from the horrors of a new 
civil war in the heart of the capital“. 

As the third Gordian was only nineteen years of age at the time 
of his death, the hiſtory of his life, were it known to us with 
greater accuracy than it really is, would contain little more than the 
account of his education, and tlie conduct of the miniſters, who by 
turns abuſed or guided the ſimplicity of his unexperienced youth, 


4+ Herodian, |. viii. p. 287, 288. attention every word of the paſſage, Iam of 


45 Quia non alius erat in præſenti, is the 
expreſſion of the Auguſtan Hiſtory, 

+5 Quintus Curtius (I. x. c. 9.) pays an 
elegant compliment to the emperor of the 
day, for having, by his happy acceſſion, ex- 
tinguiſhed ſo many fire- brands, ſheathed ſo 


many ſwords, and put an end to the evils of 


a divided government. After weighing with 


his accurate liſt of Roman hiſtorians. 


opinion, that it ſuits better with the elevation 
of Gordian, than with any other period of 
the Roman Hiſtory, In that caſe, it may 
ſerve to deeide the age of Quintus Curtius. 
Thoſe who place him-under- the firſt: Cæſars, 
argue from the purity of his ſtyle, but are 
embarraſſed: by the ſilence of Quintilian, in 


_- 


Immediately 
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Immediately after his acoeſſton, he fell into. the hands of hie mo- © HA P. 

ther's eunuchs, that! perhicious vermin of the Faſt, who, ſince! the — 

days of Elagabalus, had/infefted the Roman palace. By the artful 

conſpiracy of theſe wretches, an impenetrable veil was drawn be- 

tween an innocent prince and his oppreſſed ſuhjects, the virtuous 

diſpoſition of Gordian was deceived, and the hottours of the empire 

fold without is knowledge, though in a very public manner, to 

the moſt worthleſs of mankind. We are ignorant by what fortu- 

nate accident the emperor 'eſcaped from this ignominious ſlavery, 

and devolved his confidence on a miniſter, whoſe wiſe councils had 

no object except the glory of his ſovereign, and the happineſs of 

the people. It ſhould ſeem that love and learning introdaced Miſi- , p. * 

theus to the favour of Gordian. The young prince married the Adminiſtra. 
tion of Miſi- 

daughter of his maſter of rhetoric, and promoted his father-in-law theus. 

to the firſt offices of the empire. Two admirable letters that paſſed 

between them, are ſtill extant. The miniſter, with the conſeious 

dignity of virtue, congratulates Gordian that he is delivered from 

the tyranny of the eunuchs , and ſtill more that he is ſenſible of 

his deliverance. The emperor acknowledges, with an amiable con- 

fuſion, the errors of his paſt conduct; and laments, with ſingular 


propriety, the misfortune of a monarch, from whom a venal tribe of 


courtiers perperually labour to conceal the truth ®, , 
The life of Miſitheus had becn ſpent in the profeſſion of letters, The Perfian 


War. 


not of arms; yet ſuch was the verſatile genius of that great man, ö. 2 
that, when he was appointed Prætorian præfect, he diſcharged the 

military duties of his place with vigour and ability, The Perſiaus 

had invaded Meſopotamia, and threatened Antioch. By the per- 


47 Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 161. From ſome hints  Duttic axorem filiam Miſithei, quem 
in the two letters, I ſhould expect that the causä eloquentiz dignum parentela ſud puta- 
eunuchs were not expelled ihe palace, with- vit; et præfectum ſtatim fecit; poſt quod, 
out ſome degree of gentle violence, and that non puerile jam et contemptibile videbatur 
young Gordian rather approved of, than con- imperium. 


ſented to, their diſgrace. 
4 | * | 
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CHAP. ſuaſion of his father-in-law, the young emperor quitted the luxury 


VII. 


E pf Rome, opened, for the laſt time recorded an hiſtory, the temple of 


A. D. 243. 
Arts of 
Philip. 


Murder of 
Gordian. 
A. D. 244. 
March. 


Janus, and marched in perſon into the Eaſt. On his approach with 
a great army, the Perſians withdrew: their garriſons from the cities 


which they had already taken; and retired from the Euphrates to 
the Tigris. Gordian enjoyed the pleaſure” of announeing to the 


ſenate the firſt ſucceſs of his arms, which he aſcribed with a becom- 
ing modeſty and gratitude to the wiſdom of his father and præfect. 


During the whole expedition, Miſitheus watched over the ſafety 
and diſcipline of the army; whilſt he prevented their dangerous 


murmurs by maintaining a regular plenty in the camp, and by eſta- 
bliſhing ample magazines of vinegar, bacon, ſtraw, barley, and 


wheat, in all the cities of the frontier *?. But the proſperity of 


Gordian expired with Miſitheus, who died of a flux, not, without 


very ſtrong ſuſpicions of poiſon. Philip, his ſucceſſor i in the præ- 
fecture, was an Arab by birth, and conſequently, in the earlier part 


of his life, a robber by profeſſion. His riſe from ſo obſcure a ſta- 


tion to the firſt dignities of the empire, ſeems to prove that he was 
a bold and able leader. But his boldneſs prompted him to aſpire 
to the throne, and his abilities were employed to ſupplant, not to 
ſerve, his indulgent maſter. The minds of the ſoldiers were irri- 
tated by an artificial ſcarcity, created by his contrivance in the 
camp; and the diſtreſs of the army was attributed to the youth and 
incapacity of the prince. It is not in our power to trace the ſuc- 
ceſſive ſteps of the ſecret conſpiracy and open ſedition, which were 
at length fatal to Gordian. A ſepulchral monument was erected 
to his memory on the ſpot *? where he was killed, near the conflux 


49 Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 162. Aurelius Victor. ed by the love of knowledge, and by the 
Porphyrius in Vit. Plotin. ap. Fabricium hope of penetrating as far as India. , 
Biblioth. Græc. I. iv. c. 36. The philoſo- © About twenty miles from the little town of 


pher Plotinus accompanied the amp, un —— on the aner of the two empires. 


of 
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of the Euphrates with the” little river Abort *. The fortunate © HA r. 
Philip, raiſed to the empire by the votes of the ſoldiers, found a — 
ready obedience from the ſenate and the provinces **. | 
We cannot forbear tranſcribing the ingenious, though ſomewhat Form of a 
fanciful deſeription, which a celebrated writer of our own times —_—_ 
has traced of the military government of the Roman empire. 
« What in that age was called the Roman empire, was only an 
« irregular republic, not unlike the Ariſtocracy ** of Algiers **, where 
« the militia, | poſſeſſed of the ſovereignty, ereates and depoſes a 
« magiſtrate, who is ſtyled a Dey. Perhaps, indeed, it may be laid 
« down as a general rule, that a military government is, in ſome 
+* reſpects, more republican than monarchical. Nor can it be faid 
« that the ſoldiers only partook of the government by their diſ- 
« obedience: and rebellions. The ſpeeches: made to them by the 
<« emperors, were. they not at length of the ſame nature as thoſe 
« formerly pronounced to the people by the conſuls and the tri- 
„bunes? And although the armies had no regular place or forms 
« of aſſembly ; 4 though their debates were ſhort, their action ſudden, 
« and their reſolves ſeldom. the reſult of cool reflection, did they not 
« diſpoſe, with abſolute ſway, of the public fortune? What was 


* the emperor, except. the miniſter of a yiolent FOTO elected : 


for the private benefit of the ſoldiers? _ 55 
0 When the army had elected Philip, who was Prztorian 
9 prefect to the third Gordian; the latter demanded, chat he 


1 The infeription (which 8 a very 33 Can tlie epither of 3 he Sn, 
ſingular pun) was eraſed by the order of Lici- with any propriety, to the government of Al- 
nius, who claimed ſome degree of relation- giers? Every military government floats be- 
ſhip to Philip (Hiſt, Auguſt, p. 165.); but tween the extremes of abſolute monarchy and 
the zumulus or mound of earth which formed Wild democracy. 


the ſepulchre, ſtill ſubſiſted in the time of Ju- 54 The military republic of the Mamalukes 
lian, See Ammian, Marcellin. XXiii, 133 in Egypt, would have afforded M. de Mon- 

52 Aurelius Victor. Eutrop. ix. 2. Oroſius, teſquieu (ſee Conſiderations ſur la Grandeur 
vii. 20. Ammianus Marcellinus, xxili. 5. et la Decadence des Romains; c. 16.) a juſter 
Zoſimus, I. i. p. 19. Philip, who was a and more noble parallel. #1 wi | 15 
native of Boſtra, was about forty years of age. ; : 


Vue" K might 
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* might remain ſole | emperor; he. was woable 19, obtain it. 


—— He requeſted, that the power might be equally divided between 


Reign of 
Philip. 


Secular 
games. 
A. D. 248. 


* 21. 


« them; the army would not liſten, to his ſpeech.) He conſented 


to be- degraded to the rank of Cæſar; the favour was refuſed 


T him. He deſired, at leaſt, he might be appointed Prætorian 
« Præfect; his prayer was rejected. Finally, he pleaded for his 


« life. The army, in theſe ſeveral judgments, exercifed the ſu- 


« preme magiſtracy.” According to the hiftorian, 'whoſe doubtful 
narrative the preſident De Monteſquieu has adopted, Philip, Who, 
during the whole tranſaction, had preſerved a ſullen ſilence, was 
inclined to ſpare the innocent life of his benefactor; till, recollect- 
ing that his innocence might excite a dangerous compaſſion in the 
Roman world; he commanded, without regard to his fuppliant 
cries, that he ſhould be ſeized, ſtript, and led away to inftant death, 
After a moment's pauſe the inhuman ſentence was executed 5, 
On his return from the eaſt to Rome, Philip, deſirous of obli- 
terating the memory of his erimes, and of captivating the affections 


of the people, ſolemnized the ſecular games with infinite pop 


and magnificence. Since their inftitution or revival by Au- 
guſtus , they had been celebrated by Claudius, by Domirian, and 
by Severus, and were now renewed, the fifth time, on the ac- 


compliſhment of the full period of a thouſand years from the foun- 


dation of Rome. Every circumftance ' of the ſecular games was 


55 The Auguſtan Hiſtory (p. 163, 164.) Muratori, in this ſuppoſed aſſociation of Philip 
cannot, in this inſtance, be reconciled with to the empire. 


itſelf or with probability. How could Philip The account of the laſt ſuppoſed celebra- 


condemn his predeceſſor, and yet conſecrate tion, though in an enlightened period of hiſ- 


his memory? How could he order his public tory, was ſo very doubtful and obſcure, that 
execution, and yet, in his letters to the fe- the alternative ſeems not doubtful. When the 


nate, exculpate himſelf from the guilt of his popifh jubilees, the copy of the ſecular games, 


death? Philip, though an ambitious uſurper, were invented by Boniface VIII. the crafty 
was by no means a mad tyrant. Some chro- pope pretended, that he only revived an an- 
nological difficulties have likewiſe been dif- cient inftitution, See M. le Chais Lettres 


covered by the nice eyes of Tillemont and fur les Jubiles. | 
{kilfully 
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ſkilfully adapted to inſpire the ſuperſtitious mind with deep and C WE F. 
ſolemn reverence... The long interval between them exceeded tue 
term of human life; and as none of the ſpectators had already ſeen 
them, none could flatter themſelves with the expectation of be- 
holding them a ſecond time. The myſtic ſacriſices were performed, 
during three nights, on the banks of the Tyber ; and the Campus 
Martius reſounded with muſic and dances, and was illuminated 
with innumerable lamps and torches. Slaves and ſtrangers were 
excluded from any participation in theſe national ceremonies. A 
chorus of twenty-ſeven . youths, and as many virgins of noble fa- 
milies, and whoſe! parents were both ali ve, implored the propitious 
gods in favour of the preſent, and for the hope of the riſing gene- 
ration; requeſting, in religious hymns, that, according to the faith 
of their ancient oracles, they would ftill maintain the virtue, the 
felicity, and the empire of the Roman people. The magnificence 
of Philip's ſhows. and entertainments dazzled the eyes of the mul- 
titude. The devout” were employed in the rites of ſuperſtition, 
whilſt the reflecting few revolved in their anxious minds the wr 
hiſtory and the future fate of the empire. 52 

Since Romulus, with a ſmall band of ſhepherds and e for- Decline of 
tified himſelf on the hills neat the Fyber, ten centuries had already enge 
elapſedꝰꝰ . During the four firſt ages, the Romans, in theslaborious 
ſchool of poverty, had acquired the virtues of war and government: 
By the vigorous exertion of thoſe virtues, and by the aſſiſtance of 
fortune, they had obtained, in the courſe of the three ſucceeding | 


'1 wt +4 1 PAST | 

57 Either of a hundred, or a 1 and the Ne of Zolmus, I, ii. p- . 
ten years. Varro and Livy adopted the for- &. 
mer opinion, but the infallible authority of 5? The odd calculation of Varro aſ- 
the Sibyl conſecrated the latter (Cenſorinus ſigns to the foundation of Rome, an æra that 
ce Die Natal. c. 17.). The emperors Clau- correſponds with the 754th year before Chriſt. 
dius and Philip, however, did not treat the But ſo little is the chronology of Rome to be 
oracle with implicit reſpect. | depended on, in the more early ages, that Sir 

The idea of the ſecular games is beſt Iſaac Newton has brought the ſame event as 
underſtood from the poem of Horace, and low as the year 627. 


Hh 2 centuries, 
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C HA . centuries, an abſolute. empire over many countries of Europe, Aa, 


and Africa. The laſt three hundred years had been conſumed in 
apparent proſperity and internal decline. The nation of ſoldiers, 
magiſtrates, and legiſlators, who ' compoſed the thirty-five tribes 
of the Roman people, was diſſolved into the common maſs of 
mankind, and confounded: with the millions of ſervile provincials, 
who had received the name, without adopting the ſpirit of Romans. 
A mercenary army, levied among the ſubjects and barbarians of the 
frontier, was the only order of men who preſerved and abuſed their 
independence. By their tumultuary election, à Syrian, a Goth, or 
an Arab, was exalted to the throne of Rome, and inveſted with deſ- 
potic power over the conqueſts and over the country of the Scipios. 

The limits of the Roman empire ſtill extended from the Weſtern 

Ocean to the Tigris, and from Mount Atlas to the Rhine and the 
Danube. To the undiſcerning eye of the vulgar, Philip appeared 
a monarch no leſs powerful than Hadrian or Auguſtus had formerly 
been. The form was ſtill the ſame, but the animating health and 
vigour were fled. The induſtry of the people was diſcouraged and 
exhauſted by a long ſeries of oppreſſion. The diſcipline of the legions, 
which alone, after the extinction of every other virtue; had propped 
the greatneſs of the ſtate, was corrupted by the ambition, or relaxed 
by the weakneſs' of the emperors. The ftrength of the frontiers, 
which had always conſiſted in arms rather than in fortifications, 
was inſenſibly undermined ; and the faireſt provinces were left ex- 


| 
bi 
q 


poſed to the rapaciouſneſs or ambition of the: barbarians, who ſoon ' I 
diſcovered the decline of the Roman empire. t 
1 . * | c 
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of the Pate of - 2 a apr be reſtoration 7 th mo- 
orrhy & Artaxerxes. . 


x 7 HENEVER Tacitus 8 bimſelf in thole beautiful CHAP. 


_ epiſodes, in which he relates ſome domeſtic. tranſaction of LA 
the Germans or of the Parthians, his principal object is to relieve the e — je 


attention of the reader from a uniform ſcene of vice and miſery, Ni 
From the reign of Auguſtus to the time of Alexander Severus, the ; 
enemies of Rome were in her boſom ; the tyrants, and the ſoldiers ;. 
and her proſperity had a very diſtant and feeble intereſt in the revo- 
lutions that might happen beyond the Rhine and the Euphrates. 
But when the military order had levelled, in wild anarchy, the power 
of the prince, the laws of the ſenate, and even the diſcipline of the 
camp, the barbarians of the north and of the caſt, who had long: 
hovered on the frontier, boldly attacked the provinces. of a declin- 
ing monarchy. Their vexatious inroads were changed into fogmidable 
irruptions, and, after a long viciſſitude of mutual calamities, many 
tribes of the victorious invaders eſtabliſhed themſelves in the pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire. To obtain a clearer knowledge of 
theſe great events, we ſhall endeavour to form a previous idea of the 
character, forces, and deſigns of thoſe nations who avenged the 
cauſe of Hannibal and Mithridates. 2280 

In the more early ages of the world, whilſt the foreſts that covered Revolutions 
Europe afforded a retreat to a few wandering ſavages, the inha- a 
bitants of Aſia were already collected into populous cities, and re- 


duced under extenſive empires, the ſeat of the arts, of luxury, and 
* of 


1 Þ 
[ 
L 


The Perſian 
monarchy 
reſtored by 
Artaxerxes. 
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of deſpotiſm. The Aſſyrians reigned over the Eaſt *, till the ſcepter 


of Ninus and Semiramis dropt from the hands. of their enervated 
ſucceſſors. The Medes and the Babylonians divided their power, 
and were themſelves ſwallowed up in the monarchy of the Perſians, 


whoſe arms could not be confined within the narrow limits of Aſia. 


Followed, as it is ſaid, by two millions of men, Kerxes, the deſcendam 


of Cyrus, invaded Greece. Thirty thouſand /oldier3, under the 


command of Alexander, the ſon of Philip, who was intruſted by 
the Greeks with their glory and revenge, were ſufficient to ſubdue 
Perſia. The princes of the houſe of Seleucus uſurped and loſt the 
Macedonian command over the Faſt. About the fame time, that, 
by an ignominious treaty, they reſigned to the Romans the country 
on this ſide Mount Taurus, they were driven by the Parthians, an 
obſeure horde of Scythian origin, from all the provinces of Upper 
Aſia. The formidable power of the Parthians, which ſpread from 
India to the frontiers of Syria, was in its turn ſubverted by Ardfhir, 
or Artaxerxes; the founder of a new dynaſty, which, under the 


name of Saſſanides, governed Perſia till the invaſion of the Arabs. 


This great revolution, whoſe fatal influence was foon experienced by 

the Romans, happened in the fourth year of Alexander Severus, 

two hundred and twenty-ſix years after the Chriftian zra *. 
Artaxerxes had ſerved. with great reputation in the armies of 


Artaban, the laſt king of the Parthians, and it appears that he was 


An ancient chronologiſt quoted by Vel- In the five hundred and ty 
leius Paterculus (I. i. c. 6.) obſerves, that year of the æra of Seleucus; See N 


the Aſſyrians, the Medes, the Perſians, and 


the Macedonians, reigned over Aſia one thou- 
ſand nine hundred and ninety- ive years, from 
the acceſſion of Ninus to the defeat of Anti- 
ochus by the Romans. As the latter of theſe 
great events happened 189 years before Chriſt, 


the former may be placed 2184 years before 


the ſame æra. The Aſtronomical obſerva- 


tions, found at Babylon by W went 


fifty years higher. 
1 


I. ii. p. 63. This great event (ſuch is the 


careleſſneſs of the Orientals) is placed by Eu- 


tychius, as high as the tenth year of Com- 
modus, and by Moſes of Chorene, as low as 
the reign of Philip. Ammianus Marcelligus 
has fo ſervitely copied (xxiii. 6.) his ancient 


materials,. which are indeed very good; that 


he deſcribes the family of the' Arſacides, as 


ſtill ſeated on the Perſtan throne in the wer 


of the fourth century. : 
driven 
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driven into exile and rebellion by royal ingratitude, the cube mary C 9 fe. F. 
reward for ſuperior merit. His birth was obſeure, and the obſcurity — 


equally gave room to the aſperſions of his enemies, and the flattery 


of his adherents, If we credit the ſcandal of the former, Arta- 
xerxes ſprang from the illegitimate commerce of à tanner's wife 
with a common ſoldier *. The latter repreſent him, as deſcended. 
from a brauch of the ancient kings of Perſia, though time and 
misfortune had gradually reduced his anceſtors to the humble ſtation 


of private citizens. As the lineal heir of the monarchy, he 
aſſerted his right to the throne, and chalfenged the noble taſk of 


delivering the Perſians from the oppreſſion under which they 
groaned above five centuries ſince the death of Darius. The Par- 
thians were defeated in three great bates: In the laſt of theſe 
their king Artabact was lain, and the ſpirit of the nation was for 
ever broken. The authority of Artaxerxes was folemnly acknow- 
ledged in a great afſembly held at Balch in Khoraſan. Two 
younger branches of the royal houſe of Arſaces were confounded. 
among the proftrate ſatraps. A third, more mindful of ancient 
grandeur than of preſent neeeſſity, attempted to retire, with a 
numerous train of vaffals, towards their kinſman, the king of 
Armenia; but this little army of Ares was intercepted, and cut 


off, by the vigilance of the conqueror * , who boldly affumed- the 


double diadem, and. the title of King of Kings, which had been 
enjoyed by his predeceſſor. But theſe pompous titles, inſtead of 
gratifying. the vanity of the Perſian, ſerved only to admoniſh him 
of his duty, and to-inflame in his ſoul, the ambition of reſtoring, in 


their full ſplendour, the religion. and empire of 9 


The tanner's name was Bubee; the ſol _ + D'Hetbelot. | Bibliotheque Orientale. 
dier's, Saſſan: from the former Artaxerxes A Sa 
obtained the ſurname of Babegan; from the Dion Caſfus, I. xxx. Herodian, I. vil 


latter all his deſcendants have been ſtyled p. 207. Abulpharagius Dynaft. p. 80. 


Safanider.. | | © See Moſes Chorenentis, I. ii. c. 65—71-- | 


I, During: 
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Ui. r I. During the long ſervitude of Perſia under the Macedonian 
—— and the Parthian yoke, the nations of Europe and Aſia had mu- 

Reformation 

of the Ma- tually adopted and corrupted each other's ſuperſtitions. The 


bun relglon. Arſacides, indeed, practiſed the worſhip of the Magi; but they 
diſgraced and polluted it with a various mixture of foreign idolatry, 
The memory of Zoroaſter, the ancient prophet and philoſopher of the 
Perſians” „was ſtill revered in the Eaſt; ; but the obſolete and myſterious | 
language, in which the Zendavaſta was compoſed ', opened a field of 
diſpute to ſeventy ſes,” who variouſly explained the fundamentaldoc. 
trines of their religion, and were all indifferently derided by a crowd 
of infidels, who rejected the divine miſſion and miracles of the pro- 
phet. To ſuppreſs the idolaters, reunite the ſchiſmatics, and confute 
the unbelievers, by the infallible deciſion of a general council, the 
pious Artaxerxes ſummoned the Magi from all parts of his dochin ions 
Theſe prieſts, who had ſo long ſighed in contempt and obſcurity, . 
obeyed the welcome ſummons ; ; and on the appointed day appeared, 
to the number of about eighty thouſand, But as the debates of fo 
tumultuous an aſſembly could not have been directed by the authority 
of reaſon, or influenced by the art of policy, the Perſian ſynod was re- 
duced, by ſucceſſive operations, to forty thouſand, to four thouſand, to 
four hundred, to forty, and at laſt to ſeven Magi, the moſt reſpected 
for their learning and piety. One of theſe, Erdaviraph, a young but 
holy prelate, received from the hands of his brethren, three cups of 
ſoporiferous wine. He drank them off, and inſtantly fell into a long 
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7 Hyde and Prideaux, working up: the 
Perſian legends and their own conjectures into 
a very agreeable ſtory, repreſent Zoroaſter as 
a contemporary of Darius Hyſtaſpes. But it 
15 ſufficient to obſerve, that the Greek wri- 
ters, who lived almoſt in the age of Darius, 
agree in placing the æra of Zoroaſter many 
hundred, or even thouſand, years before their 
own time. The judicious criticiſm of Mr. 
Moyle perceived, and maintained againſt his 


4 


uncle Dr. Prideaux, the antiquity of the 
Perſian prophet. See his work, vol. ii. 
That ancient idiom was called the Zend. 
The language of the commentary, the Pehlvi, 
though much more modern, has ceaſed many 
ages ago to be a living tongue. This fact 
alone (if it is allowed as authentic) ſufficient- 
ly warrants the antiquity of thoſe writings, 
which M. d' Anquetil has brought into Eu- 


rope, and tranſlated into French. 


. 
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and profound fleep. As ſoon as he waked, he related to the king and to 
the believing, multitude; his journey to Heaven, and his intimate con- 
ferences with the Deity. Every doubt was filenced by this ſupernatural 


evidence; and the articles of the faith of Zoroaſter were fixed with 


equal authority and preciſionꝰ 7. A ſhort delineation of that celebrated 
ſyſtem will be found uſeful, not only: to diſplay the character of the 
Perſian nation, but to illuſtrate many of their moſt i 1,9 2 trabf- 
actions, both in peace and war, with the Roman empire Tis 
The great and fundamental article of the ſyſtem, was the ce- 
lebrated doctrine of the two principles; à bold and injudicious 
attempt of Eaſtern philoſophy to reconcile the exiſtence | of moral 
and phyſical evil, with the attributes of a! beneficent Creator and 
governor of the world. The firſt and original Being, in whom, or 

by whom, the univerſe exiſts, is denominated in the writings 
of Zoroaſter, Time without ' bounds; but it muſt he | confeſſed, that 
this infinite ſubſtance ſeems rather a/metaphyſical; abſtraQion of the 
mind, than a real object endowed with ſelf- conſciouſneſs, or poſſeſſed 
of moral perfections. From either the blind, or the intelligent 
operation of this infinite Time, which bears but too near an: ay 
with the chaos of the Greek, the 4wo' ſecondary but active prin- 
ciples of the univerſe, were from all eternity produced, Ormuſd 
and Ahriman, each of them poſſeſſed of the powers of eròation, but 
each diſpoſed, by his invariable nature, to exerciſe them with dif- 
ferent deſigns. The principle of good is eternally abſorbed in light; 
the principle of evil eternally buried in darkneſs. The wiſe bone vo- 
lence of Ormuſd formed man capable of virtue, and abundantly pro- 
vided his fair habitation with the materials of happineſs. By his 


* Hyde de Religione veterum Perſ. e. 21. died obſcurity of a prbphet, the figurative 


10 J have principally drawn this account ſtyle of the Eaſt, and the deceitful medium 
from the Zendaveſta of M. d'Anquetil, and of a French or Latin verſion, may have be- 


the Sadder, ſubjoined to Dr. Hyde's treatiſe. trayed us into error and hereſy, in this a- 
It muſt, however, be confeſſed, - that the ſtu- bridgment of Perſian theology. 


Vol. I. Ii | vigilant 
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VII. 


THE BECLINE AND FALL 
vignent ptovidence, ine” imdtien of the plauets, the order of the 


== feuldns; and the tem perate mixture of che elements, art preleived; 


Religious 
worſhip. 


But tHe tmalice' of Abrimar' has long ſince pierced Ormiſ#r" eg; 
or, in other words; Bas violated: tire harmony of his works, Since 
that” fatal irruptien, the moſt minute articles of good” and evil 
are intimately intermingled atid agitated together; the ratikeſt 
poiſons ſpring up amiĩdſt the moſt ſalutary plants; deluges, earths 
quakes, and conftagrations, atteſt the conflict of Nature, and the 
little world of man is perpetually ſhaken by vice and misfortune, 


Whbilſt the reſt of human kind are led away captives in the chains 


of their infernal enemy, the faithful Perſian alone reſerves his 
religious adoration for his friend and protector Ormuſd, and hghts 
under his banner of light, in the full confidence, that he ſhall, in 
the laſt day; ſhare the glory of his triumph. At that deciſive 
period, the enlighitened wiſdom of goodneſs' will render the power 
of Ormuſd ſuperior to the furious malice of his rival. Ahriman and 
kis followers, difarmed and ſubdued; will fink into their' native 
darkneſs ; and virtue will maintain the eternal peace and — 
of the univerſe"? nk 

The We of Zoroaſter was darkly eite by forei pners; 
and even by the far greater number of his diſciples; but the moſt 
careleſs obſervers were ſtruck with the philoſophic ſimplicity of the 
Perſian worſhip. * That people, ſays Herodotus **, rejects the 
“ uſe of temples, of altars, and of ſtatues, and ſmiles at the folly of 
* thoſe nations, who imagine that the gods are ſprung from, 
or bear any affinity with the human nature. The tops of the- 
« higheſt mountains are the places choſen for ſacrifices Hymns 


11 The modern Pexſees (and i in ſome degree contributed to refine their theological ſyſtem. 
the Sadder) exalt Ormuſd into the firſt and 2 Herodotus, I. i. c. 131. But Dr. Pri- 
amnipotent cauſe, whilſt they degrade Ahri- deaux thinks, with reaſon, that the uſe "Wo 
man into an inferior but rebellious ſpirit. Their temples \ was afterwards N in the Ma- 
delire of pleaſing the Mahometans may have gian religion. 


t and 
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and prayers are the principal worſhip; che Supreme God who C i. F. 
« fills the wide circle of Heaven, is the object to hom they are 83 — 
« addrefſed;” Vet, at the ſame time, in tlie true ſpirit af a polytheiſt, 
he accuſes them of adoring Earth, Water, Fire, the Winds, and 
the Sun and Moon. But the Perſians of every age have denied the 
charge, and explained the equivocal conduct, which might appear 
| to give a colour to it. The elements, and more particularly Fire, 
Light, and the Sun, whom they called | Mittira, were the objects of 
their religious reverence, becauſe they conſidered them as the pureſt 
ſymbols, the nobleſt productions, and the wok e 8a of 
the Divine Power and Nature A 


Every mode of religion, to make. a N ws laſting Wente on Ceremonies 
the human mind, muſt exerciſe our obedience, by enjoining practices — 
of devotion, for which we can aſſignu no reaſon; and muſt acquire 

our eſteem, by inculcating moral duties analogous to the dictates of 
our own hearts. The religion of Zoroaſter was abundantiy provided 
with the former, and poſſeſſed a ſufficient portion of the latter. At 
the age of puberty, the faithful Perſian Was inveſted with a myſ- 
terious girdle, the badge of the divine protection; and from that 
moment, all the actions of his life, even the moſt indifferent, or 
the moſt neceſſary, were ſanctiſied by their peculiar prayers, ejacula- 
tions, or genuflexions; the omiſſion of which, under afy circum- 
ſtances, was a grievous ſin, not inferior in guilt to the violation of 
the moral duties. The moral duties, however, of juſtice, mercy, li- 
berality, &c. were in their turn required of the diſciple of Zoroaſter, 
who wiſhed to eſcape the perſecution of Ahriman, and to live with 
Ormuſd in a bliſsful eternity, where the degree of felicity will be 
exactly proportioned to the degree of virtue and piety '* 
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But 


13 Hyde de Relig. Perſ. c. 8. Notwith- matiſed ie; as idolatrous worſhippers of 

ſanding all their diſtinctions and proteſta- the fire; 
tions, which ſeem fincere enough, their ty-  2* See the Sadder, the ſmalleſt part f 
rants, the Mahometans, have conſtantly ſtig- which conſiſts of — precepts. The cere- 
Ii 2 | monies 
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C * P. But there are ſome remarkable inſtances, in which Zoroaſter, lays 


8 aſide the prophet, aſſumes the legiſlator, and diſcovers a liberal 

ncourage- 

ment of agri- concern for private and-public: happineſs, ſeldom to be found; among 

1 888 the groveling or viſionary ſchemes of ſuperſtition. Faſting and 
celibacy, the common means of purchaſing the divine ,favour, 
he condefans with abhorrence, as a criminal rejecticn of the beſt 
gifts of providence. The faint, in the Magian religion, is obliged 
to beget children, to plant uſeful; trees, to deſtroy noxious animals, 
to convey water to the dry lands of Perſia, and to work out his 
ſalvation by purſuing all the labours of agriculture. We may quote 
from the Zendaveſta a wiſe and benevolent maxim, which com- 
penſates for many an abſurdity. He who ſows the ground with 
care and diligence, acquires a greater ſtock of religious merit, than 
* he could gain by the repetition of ten thouſand. prayers '*.” 
In the ſpring of every year a feſtival was celebrated, deſtined to 
repreſent the primitive equality, and the preſent connexion, of man- 
kind. The ſtately kings of Perſia, ' exchanging their vain pomp 
for more genuine greatneſs, freely mingled with the humbleſt but 
moſt uſeful of their ſubjects. On that day the huſbandmen were 
admitted, without diſtinction, to the table of the king and his 
ſatraps. The monarch accepted their petitions, inquired into their 
grievances, and converſed with them on the moſt equal terms. 
« From your labours, was he accuſtomed to ſay, (and to ſay with 
“truth, if not with ſincerity,) from your labours, we receive our 
© ſubſiſtence; you derive your tranquillity from our vigilance; ſince, 
* therefore, we are mutually. neceſſary, to each other, let us live 
e together like brothers in concord and: love.“ Such a feſtival 


muſt indeed have degenerated, in a wealthy and deſpotic empire, 
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monies enjoined are infinite and trifling. the ſacred girdle. Sadder. Art. 14. 50. 60. 
Fifteen genuflexions, prayers, &c. were re- EZendaveſta, tom. i. p. 224, and Precis 
quired whenever the devout Perſian cut his du Syſtetne de Zoroaſtre, tom. iii. 
nails or made water ; or as often as he: put on Hyde de * Teen, 8 18. 


into 


or THE /RO MAN EM IRE“ 


into a theatrical repreſentation; but it was at leaſt a comedy well 
worthy of a royal audience, and which might ſometimes imprint a 
ſalutary leſſon onthe mind of a young eren £11559 nnd. 
Had Zoroaſter, in all his inſtitutions, invariably ſupported this ex- 
alted character, his name would deſetve a place with thoſe of Numa 
and Confucius, and his ſyſtem would be juſtly entitled to all the 
applauſe, which it has pleaſed ſome of our Divines, and even ſome 
of our philoſophers, to beſtow on it. But in that motley oompoſi- 
tion, dictated by reaſon and paſſion, by enthuſiaſm and by ſelfiſti 
motives, ſome uſeful and ſublime truths were diſgraced by a mix- 
ture of the moſt abject and dangerous ſuperſtition. The Magi, or 
ſacerdotal order, were extremely numerous, ſince, as we have already 
ſeen, fourſcore thouſand of them were convened in a general council. 
Their forces were multiplied by diſcipline; A regular hierarchy was 
diffuſed through all the provinees of Perſia ; and the Archimagus, 
who reſided at Balch, was reſpected as the viſible head of the 
church, and the lawful ſucceſſor of Zoroaſter 1. The property of 
the Magi was very conſiderable. Beſides the leſs invidious poſſeſ- 
ſion of a large tract of the moſt fertile lands of Media, they levied 
a general tax on the fortunes and the induſtry of the Perſians *?. 
Though your good worke, ſays the intereſted prophet, exceed 
in number the leaves of the trees, the drops of rain, the ſtars in 
the heaven, or the ſands on the ſea-ſhore, they will all be un- 
« profitable to you, unleſs they are accepted by the defour, or prieſt. 
« To obtain the acceptation of this guide to ſalvation, you muſt 


„ Id. c, 28. Both Hyde and Prideaux - were a tribe or. family, as well as order. 


N. 


affect to apply to the Magian, the terms con- 
ſecrated to the Chriſtian hierarchy. 
Ammian. Marcellin. xxiii. 6. He in- 
forms us (as far as we may credit him} of two 
curious particulars ; ; 1. that the Magi de- 


rived ſome of their moſt ſecret doctrines from 


the Indian Brachmans; and, 2. that they 
3 


5 The divine inſtitution of tythes exhibits 
a ſingular inſtance of conformity between the 
law of Zoroaſter and that of Moſes.. Thoſe 
who cannot otherwiſe account for it, may ſup- 
poſe, if they pleaſe, that the Magi of the 
latter times inſerted ſo uſeful an interpola- 


tion into the writings of their prophet. 


« faithfully 


HA P. 
VIII. 
D x0 mama 


Power of the 
Magi. 
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Spirit of per- 
ſecution. 


THE DECLINE AND ALL 


“ faithfully pay him thy hes of all you poſſeſs, of your goods, of 


cc your lands, and of your: moneys. 11 the deſtour be ſatis ned, your 
& foul will eſcape hell tortures; you will ſecure praiſe m this world, 
« and happineſs, in the next. For the deſtours are the teachers of 


« religion ; they know all things, and they deliver all men“ 


Theſe convenient maxims of reverence and implicit faith were 
doubtleſs imprinted with care on the tender minds of youth; ſince 
the Magi were the maſters of education in Perſia, and to their hands 
the children even of the royal family were intruſted **, The Perſiat 
prieſts, who were of a ſpeculative genius, preſerved and inveſtigated 
the ſecrets of Oriental philoſophy ; and acquired, either by ſuperior 
knowledge or ſuperior art, the reputation of being well verſed. in 
ſome occult ſciences, which have derived their appellation from 


the Magi Thofe of more active diſpoſitions mixed with the 


world in courts and cities; and it is obſerved, that the adminiſtra- 
tion of Artaxerxes was in a great meaſure directed by the counſels 


of the ſacerdotal order, whoſe dignity, either from poliey o or devo- 


tion, that prince reſtored to its ancient ſplendour *. 
The firſt counſel of the Magi was agreeable to the unſociable ge- 


nius of their faith, to the practice of ancient kings“, and even 


to the example of their legiſlator, who had fallen a victim to a re- 
ligious war, excited by his own intolerant zeal . By an edict of 
Artaxerxes, the exerciſe of every worſhip, except that of Zoroaſter, 
was ſeverely prohibited. The temples of the Parthians, and the ſta- 


20 Sadder, Art. 8. reſmed and philoſophic ſects a are econſantly the 
21 Plato in Alcibiad. moſt intolerant. 


22 Pliny (Hiſt. Natur. I. xxx. c. 1.) ob- 25 Cicero de Legibus, ii. 10. Xerxes, by 


ſerves, that magic held mankind by the the advice of the Magi, deſtroyed the temples 
triple chain of religion, of phyſic, and of of Greece. 


aſtronomy. 

n .Apathias, I. iv. p. 134. 
24 Mr. Hume, in the Natural Hiſtory of belot Bibliotheque Orientale Zerduſt. Life 

Religion, ſagaciouſly remarks, that the molt ef Zoroaſter in tom. ii. of the Sendaveftz. 


tues 


Hyde de Rel. Perfar. c. 23, 24. . D'Her- | 
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tues of tliein deified monarchs, were thrown down with ignom niny . 33 . 
The fword of Ariftotie-ffuch) was the name given by me Orientals to 
the poly theiſm and philoſophy! of the Greeks) was (eaſily broken; 
the flames of perſecutibii ſoon reached the more ſtubborn Jews and 
Chriſtians ; nor did they ſpare the heretics of their own nation 
aud religion. The majeſty of Ormuſd, who was jealous of a rival, 
was ſeconded: by the deſpotiſm of Artaxerxes, who coul@ not fuffer 
a rebel; and: the ſthiſmatics within his vaſt empire were ſoon re- 
duced to the inconfiderable number of eighty thouſand % This 
ſpirit of perſecution refleQ#'diſhonour on the religion 'of Zorvafter 3 ; 
but as it was not productive of any civil commotion, it ſerved to 
ſtrengthen the new monarchy by uniting all ed various inhabitants 
of Perſia in the bands of religious zeal. 

II. Artaxerxes, by his valour and conduct, had wreſted the ws beh. Eſtabliſi- 


tre of the Eaſt from the ancient royal family of Parthia. There royal — 2 
ſtill remained the more difficult taſk of eſtabliſhing, throughout the of oboug 
vaſt extent. of Perfia, a uniform. and vigorous. adminiſtration. The 

weak indulgence of the Arſacides, had reſigned to their ſons and 

brothers, the principal provinces, and the greateſt offices of the king- 

dom, in the nature of hereditary poſſeſſions. The vitaxe, or eigh- 

teen moſt powerful ſatraps, were permitted to aſſume the regal title ; 

and the vain pride of the monarch was delighted with a nominal 
dominion over ſo many vaſſal kings. Even tribes of barbarians in 


their mountains, and the Greek cities of Upper Aſia *', within their 


27 Compare Moſes of Chorene, 1. ii. c. 74. . Theſe: colonies were extremely nume- 
with Ammian. Marcellin. xxii. 6. Here- rous. Seleucus Nicator founded thirty-nine 


after I ſhall make uſe of theſe paſſages. cities, all named from himſelf, or ſome of 
Rabbi Abraham in the Tarikh Schick- his relations (ſee Appian in Syriac, p. 124.) 
ard, p. 108, 109. The zra of Seleucus (ſtill in uſe among the 


*9 Baſnage Hiſtoire des Juifs, 1. viii. c. 3. Eaſtern Chriſtians). appears as late as the year 
Sozomen, I. ii. c. 1. Manes, who ſuffered 508, of Chriſt 196, on the medals of the 
an ignominious death, may be deemed a Ma- Greek cities within the Parthjan empire. See 
gian, as well as a Chriſtian heretic. . Moyle's works, vol. i. p. 273, &c. and M. 

3% Hyde de Religione Perſar. c. 21. Freret, Mem. de l' Academie, tom. xix. 
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ſctent and 
; >pulation of 
erſia. 


* 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL: 


walls, ſcarcely acknowledged, or ſeldom obeyed) any ſuperior ) at 


the Parthian empire exhibited, under other names, a lively image of 


the feudal ſyſtem which has ſince prevailed in Europe. But the 


active victor, at the head of a numerous and diſciplined army; viſited 


in perſon every province of Perſia. The defeat of the boldeſt rebels, 


and the reduction of the ſtrongeſt fortifications ; diffuſed the terror 
of his arms; and prepared the way for the peaceful reception of his 
authority. An obſtinate reſiſtance was fatal to the chiefs ; but their 
followers were treated with lenity **, A cheerful ſubmiſſion was 
rewarded with honours and riches ; but the, prudent Artaxerxes, 


ſuffering no perſon except himſelf to aſſume the title of king, abo- 


liſhed every intermediate power between the throne and the people. 
His kingdom, nearly equal in extent to modern Perſia, was, on every 
ſide, bounded by the ſea, or by great rivers ;; by the Euphrates, the 
Tigris, the Araxes, the Oxus, and the Indus, by the Caſpian; Sea, 


and the Gulph of Perſia ?*. That country was computed to contain ia 


the laſt century, five hundred and fifty-four cities, ſixty thouſand 
villages, and about forty millions of ſouls **, If we compare the 


32: The modern Perſians diſtinguiſh that pe- 
riod as the dynaſty of the kings of the nations. 
See Plin. Hiſt. Nat. vi. 25. 

* Eutychius (tom. i. p. 367. 371. 375.) 
relates the fiege of the iſland of Meſene in 


the Tigris, with ſome circumſtances not un- 
like the ſtory of Niſus and Scylla. 


3+ Agathias, ii. 164. The princes of Se- 


geſtan defended their independence during 
many years. As romances generally tranſport 
to 'an ancient period the events of their own 
time, it is not impoſſible, that the fabulous 
exploits of Ruſtan prince of Segeſtan may 
have been grafted on this real hiſtory. 

35 We can ſcarcely attribute to the Perſian 
monarchy the ſea-coaſt of Gedroſia or Macran, 
which extends along the Indian Ocean from 
Cape Jaſk (the promontory Capella) to Cape 
Goadel. In the time of Alexander, and pro- 


bably many ages afterwards, it was thinly in- 
habited by a ſavage people of Icthyophagi, 
or Fiſhermen, who: knew no arts, who. ac- 


knowledged no maſter, and who were divided 


by inhoſpitable deſerts from the reſt of the 


world. (See Arrian de Reb. Indicis:) In 


the twelfth century, the little town of Taiz, 


- (ſuppoſed by M. Danville to be the Teſa of 


Ptolemy) was peopled and enriched by the 
reſort of the Arabian merchants. (See Geo- 
graphie Nubiens, p. 58, and Danville Geo- 
graphie Ancienne, tom. ü. p. 283.) In the 
laſt age the whole country was divided be- 
tween three princes, one Mahometan and two 
Idolaters, who maintained their independ- 
ence againſt the ſucceſſors of Shaw Abbas. 
(Voyages de Tavernier, part 1. I. v. p. 635.) 
3+ Chardin, tom. iii. c. 1, 2, 3. 


admi- 


OFTHE ROMAN /EMPIRE. 


adminiſtration of the houſe of Saſſan with that of the houſe of Sefi, 
the political. influence of the Magian with that. of the Mahometan 
religion, we ſhall probably infer, that the kingdom of Artaxerxes 
contained, at leaſt as, great a number of cities, villages, and inhabit - 
ants. But it muſt likewiſe be confeſſed, that in every age the 
want of harbours on the ſea- coaſt, and the ſcarcity of freſh water 
in the inland provinces, haye been very unfavourable to the come 
merce and agriculture of the Perſians ; who, in the calculation of 
their numbers, ſeem to have indulged one of the meaneſt, though 
moſt common artifices, of national vanity. . 

As ſoon as the ambitious mind of Artaxerzen had RR over 


the reſiſtance of his vaſſals, he began to threaten the neighbouring 
ſtates, ho, during the * lumber of his Predeceſſors, had inſulted 


an enemy, who, by 11 1 0 injuries and 7 5 power, deſerved 
the utmoſt. efforts of bis arms. . A forty years tranquillity, the 
fruit of valour and. moderation, had 1 ſucceeded the victories of Trajan. 
During the period chat elapſed from the acceſſion of Marcus to the 
reign of Alexander, the Roman: and the Parthian empires were twice 
engaged in war; and although the whole ſtrength of the Afacides 
contended with a part only of the forces of Rome, the? event was 
moſt commonly in favour of the latter. Macrinus, indeed, prompted 
by his precarious { ſituation and puſillanimous temper, purchaſed a 
peace at the expence of near two millions of our money; but the 
generals of Marcus, the emperor Severus, and his ſon, erected many 
trophies i in Armenia, Meſopotamia, and Aſſyria. Among their ex- 
ploits, the iniperfeR relation of which would have unſeaſonably i in- 
terrupted the more important ſeries of domeſtic revolutions, we ſhall 
only mention, the renee er of the two * cities of Se- 


leucia and Oteſiphon. 


* Dion, I. xxviil. p. 1335+ 


vis I. = - Seleucia, 
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j CHAP. Seleucis, on the weſtern bank of the Tigtis, about forty-five 


8 miles to the north of ancient Babylon. was the capital of the/Mace- 
eis and donian conqueſts" in Uppet Aſa . Many ages after the fall G their 
Ereiphon- empite, 'Seltucia retained the genuine chatatters of à Greeiarn belehy, 
arts, military virtue, and the love of freedom. The independent 

republic was governed by a ſenate of three knndred nobles ;' the 

people conſiſted of fix hundred thouſand citizens; the wills were 

ſtrong, and as long as concord prevailed among the ſeveral orders uf 

the ſtate, they viewed with contempt the power of che parthiui: but 

the madneſs of faction was ſometimes provoked to implore the dun- 

gerous aid of the cotnmon enemy, who was poſted! almoſt at the gates 

of the colony The Parthian monarchs, like the Mogul ſovereigns 

of Hindoſtan, delighted in the paſtoral life 6f their Scythian ancef- 

tors; ; and the Imperial camp Was frequently Pitch in the plain of 


Cteſiphon, on the eaſtern bank of the Tigris, at the diſtance | of only 
three miles from Seleucia ©. The innumerable attendants on luxury 
and deſpotiſm reſorted to the court, and the little Village of Cteſi- 
Phon inſenſibly ſwelled” into à great city 4” Undet the reg of 
Marcus, the Roman generals penettated as far ay Ctefiphon and Se- 
A.D. 165. leucia. They were teceived as friends by the Geek colony; they 
attacked as enemies the ſeat of the Parthian kings; yet both cities 
experienced the fame treatment. The fuck and confligtati6ii of 
Seleucia, with the maſſacre of "three andrea choufand of the la- 


33 For the preciſe fltuntioh of Bubylon, Se- followed the tap o Kurengaebe gem Debi 


leucia, Cteſiphon, Modain, and Bagdad, ci- t 
immenſe moving city. The guard of ca- 


ties often confounded with each other; fee an 


excellent Geographical Tract of M. Dua- 


ville, i in Mem. de! Academie, tom. xxx. 


3 'Pacit. Annal. xi. 42. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 


vi. 26. 
40 This may be inferred from Strabo, 1. 


xvi. p. 743. 
41 That moſt curious traveller Bernier, who 


o Cafhmir, deſcribes with great accuracy the 


valry confifted of. 135,600 men, that of in- 
fantry of 10, 00. It was computed that the 
camp contained 150,000 horſes, mules, and 


elephants; 50,000 camelsz 50/000 oxen; end 
between 300,000 and 400,000 perſons. Al- 


moſt aft Dehti” followed tte court,” whole 
* ſupporte# its induftr x. 


bitants, 
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already exhapſted by the neigbbourhood of a too powerful rival. 


ſunk under the fatal blow; but Crefiphon, i in about thirty-three 
years, had ſufficiently recovered its ſtrength to maintain an obſti- 
nate ſiege againſt the emperor Severus. The city was, however, 
taken by aſſault; the kivg, who defended it in perſon, eſcaped with 
precipitation; an hundred thouſand captives, and a rich booty, re- 
warded the fatigues of the Roman ſoldiers . Notwithſtanding theſe 
misfortunes, Cteſiphon ſucceeded to Babylon and to Seleucia, as one 
of the great capitals of the Eaſt, In ſummer, the monarch of Perſia 
enjoyed at Eebatana the cool breezes of the mountains of Media; 
but the mildneſs of the cmate.cngaged. him to prefer hella for 
his winter · reſidence. | 

From theſe ſucceſsful inroads, the Romans derived no. prey gr 
laſing benefit; nor did they attempt to Pre ſer ve ſuch diſtant con- 
queſts, ſeparated from the provinces of the empire by a large tract of 


intermediate deſert- The reduQion. of che kingdom of Oſchoene, 


was an acquiſition: of leſs ſplendour indeed, but of a far more ſolid 
advantage. That little Rate occupied the northern and moſt fertile 
part of Meſopotamia, between the Euphrates and the Tigris. Edeſſa, 
its capital, was ſituated about twenty miles beyond the former of 
thoſe rivers; and the inhabitants, ſince the time of Alexander, were 
a mixed race of Greeks, Arabs, Syrians, and Armenians **. The 
feeble ſovereigns of Oſrhaene, placed on the dangerous verge of 
two contending empires, were attached from inclination to the Far- 


42 Dion. 1. 1xxi. p. 1178. Hiſt. Auguſt. 44 The poliſhed citizens of Antioch, called 
p. 38. Eutrop. viii. 10. Euſeb. in Chronic. thoſe of Edeſſa, mixed barbarians. It was, 
Quadratus (quoted in the Auguſtan Hiſtory) however, ſome praiſe, rhat of the three dia- 


attempted to vindicate the Romans, by al- lects of the Syriac, the pureſt” and moſt ele- 
leging, that the citizens of 288 firſt gant (the Aramæan) was ſpoke at Edeſſa. 


violated their faith. . © IT This' remark N. Bayer (Hiſt. Edeſf. p. 5.) 
#3 Dion. I. xv. p. 1263. Hetodian, 1. iii. has borrowed us George of e a 
p. 120, Hiſt. Auguſt. P. 70. tian Writer, 


K k 2 thian 


A. D. 198. 


Conqueſt of 
Ofchoene by 


. 
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thian cauſe ; but the ſuperior power of Rome exatted from them A 
reluctant homage, which is ſtill atteſted by their medals.” After the 
concluſion of the Parthian war under Marcus, it was judged pru- 
dent to ſecure ſome ſubſtantial pledges of their doubtful fidelity. 
Forts were conſtructed in ſeveral parts of the country, and a Roman 
garriſon was fixed in the ſtrong town of Niſibis. During the trou- 
bles that followed the death of Commodus, the princes of Oſrhoene 


attempted to ſhake off the yoke: but the ſtern policy of Severus 


confirmed their dependence“, and the perfidy of Caracalla com- 


pleted the eaſy conqueſt. Abgarus, the lift king of Edeſſa, was ſent 
in chains to Rome, his dominions reduced into a province, and his 
capital dignified with the rank of colony; and thus the Romans, 
about ten years before the fall of the Parthian monarchy, obtained 
a firm and permanent eſtabliſhment beyond the Euphrates **, 

Prudence as well as glory might have juſtified a war on the fide of 
Artaxerxes, had his views been confined to the defence or the acqui- 
ſition of a uſeful frontier. But the ambitious Perſian openly avoweda 
far more extenſive deſign of conqueſt; and he thought himſelf able 


to ſupport his lofty pretenſions by the arms of reaſon as well as by 


thoſe of power. Cyrus, he alleged, had firſt ſubdued, and his ſuc- 
ceſſors had for a long time poſſeſſed, the whole extent-of Aſia, as 
far as the Propontis and the Egæan Sea; the provinces of Caria 
and Ionia, under their empire, had been governed by Perſian ſatraps, 
and all Egypt, to the confines of Ethiopia, had acknowledged their 
ſovereignty v. Their rights had been ſuſpended, but not deſtroyed, 
by a long uſurpation ; and as ſoon as he received the Perſian dia- 


+5 Dion, I. Ixxv. p. 1248, 1249, 1250. ff Xenophon, in the preface to the Cyro- 


M. Bayer has neglected to uſe this moſt im- pædia, gives a clear and magnificent idea of 
portant paſſage. the extent of the empire of Cyrus. Hero- 


4 This kingdom, from Oſrhoes, who gave a dotus (1. iii. c. 79, &c.) enters into a curious- 


new name to the country, to the laſt Abgarus, and particular deſeription of the twenty great 


had laſted 353 years. See the learned work Satrapies into which the Perſian empire was 


of M. Bayer, Hiſtoria Oſrhoena et Edeſſena. divided by Darius Hyſtaſpes. 


1 dem, 
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dem, which birth and ſucceſsful valour had placed upon his head, 
the firſt great duty of his ſtation called upon him to reſtore the an- 
cient limits and ſplendour of the monarchy. The Great King, there- 
fore, (ſuch was the haughty ſtyle of his embaſſies to the emperor 
Alexander) commanded the Romans inſtantly. to depart- from all 
the provinces of his anceſtors, and yielding to the Perſians the em- 
pire of Aſia, to content themſelves with the undiſturbed poſſeſſion 
of Europe. This haughty mandate was delivered by four hundred 
of the talleſt and moſt beautiful of the Perſians; who, by their fine 
horſes, ſplendid arms, and rich apparel, diſplayed the pride and 
greatneſs of their maſter **. Such an embaſſy was much leſs an offer 
of negociation than a declaration of war. Both Alexander Severus 
and Artaxerxes, collecting the military force of the Roman and 
Perſian monarchies, reſolved in this important conteſt to lead their 


armies in perſon. N L - 41106102 
If we eredit what ſhould ſeem the moſt: 1 of all . 


an oration, ſtill extant, and delivered by the emperor himſelf to the 
ſenate, we muſt allow that the victory of Alexander Severus was 
not inferior to any of thoſe formerly obtained over the Perſians by 


the ſon of Philip. The army of the Great King conſiſted of one 


hundred and twenty thouſand horſe, clothed in complete armour 
of ſteel; of ſeven hundred elephants, with towers filled with ar- 
chers on their backs, and of eighteen hundred chariots, armed with 
ſicythes. This formidable hoſt, the like of which i is not to be found in 


eaſtern hiſtory, and has ſcarcely been imagined 1 in eaſtern romance “, 


was 


4 Herodian, vi. 209. 212. quent wars and negociations with the princes 
There were two hundred ſcythed cha- of India, he had once collected an hundred 
riots at the battle of Arbela, in the hoſt and fifty of thoſe: great animals; but it-may 
of Darius. In the vaſt army of Tigranes,: be queſtioned, whether the moſt powerful mo- 
which was vanquiſhed by Lucullus, ſeventeen: narch of Hindoſtan ever formed a line of 
thouſand horſe only were completely arm-- battle of ſeven, hundred elephants: Inſtead 
ed. Antiochus brought fifty-four elephants. of three or four thouſand elephants, which the 
into the field againſt the Romans: by his fre- Great Mogul was ſuppoſed to poſſeſs, Taver- 
nier 
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was diſcomſited in a great battle, in which the Roman Alexander ap- 


proved himſelf an intrepid ſoldier and a ſkilful general. The Great 


More proba- 
ble account 


of che war. 


nn and the moſt 


King fled before his valour; an immenſe booty and the conqueſt of 
Meſopotamia, were the immediate fruits. of this ſignal victory. Such 
are the circumſtances of this oſtentatious and improbable relation, 
dictated, as it too plainly appears, by the vanity of the monarch, 
adorned by the unbluſhing ſervility of his flatterers, and received 
without contradiftion by a diſtant and obſequious ſenate*, Far 
from being inclined to believe that the arms of Alexander obtained 
any memorable advantage over the Perſians, we are induced to ſuſpect, 
that all this blaze of imaginary. glory was deſigned to conceal ſome 
real diſgrace. - 


Our ſuſpicions are confirmed by the authority of a Bat 


biſtorian, who mentions, the virtues of Alexander with reſpect, and 


his faults with candour. He deſcribes the judicious plan Which had 
been formed for the conduct of the war. Three Roman armies 
were deſtined to invade Perſia at the ſame time, and by different 
roads. But the operations of the campaign, though wiſely con- 
certed, were not executed either with ability or ſucceſs. The ſirſt 
of theſe armies, as ſoon as it had entered the marſhy. plains of Ba- 
bylon, towards the. artificial conflux of the Euphrates ''and- the 
Tigris“, was encompaſſed by the ſuperior numbers, and deſtroyed 
by the arrows, of the enemy. The alliance of Choſtoes . of 


nier Wars part ii. I. i. p. 198.) diſco- eſteemed, eighteen elephants are allowed as 
vered, by a more accurate inquiry, that he a ſufficient proportion for each of the nine 
had only five hundred for his baggage, and brigades into which a juſt army is divided. 
eighty or ninety for the ſervice of war. 'The The whole number, of one hundred and fixty- 
Greeks have varied with regard to the num- two elephants: of war, may fometimes be 
ber which Porus brought into the field: but doubled. _ Hiſt. des Voyages, tom. ix. p. 260. 


Quintus Curtius (viii. 13.), in this mſtance 30 1358 Auguſt. p. 133. 
judicious and moderate, is contented with 5 M. de Tillemont has already obſerved, 


-eighty-five elephants, diſtinguithed by their 
fize and ſtrength. In Siam, where theſe ani- ſat W 8 Geography i * ſomew hat con- 


| Ar meniaz 
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Armenia **, and the long tract of 'mountaitious couttry, in which 
the Perſian cavalry was of little ſervice, opened a ſecure entrance 
into the heart of Media, to the ſecond of the Roman armies. Theſe 


brave troops laid waſte the adjacent provinees, and by ſeveral ſucceff- 


ful actions againſt Artaxerxes, gave a faint colour to the « emperor's 


vanity. But the retreat of this victorious army was imprudent, | 
or at leaſt unfortunate. In repaſſing the mountains, great numbers. 


of ſoldiers "periſhed by the badueſs of the toads and the ſeverity 
of the winter {caſori. It 'had "beth "reſolved that whilft theſe” two 


great detachments penetrated into the c oppoſite extremes of the Per- 


ſian dominions; the main body, under the command of Alexander 
himſelf, ſhould ſupport their attack, by invading the centre of the 
kingdom. But che unexperienced youth, influenced by his mother? 8 
counſels, and perhaps by his own fears, deſerted the braveſt troops 

and the faireſt proſpect of victory; and after conſuming i in Meſo - 
potamia an inactive and inglorious ſummer, he led back to Antioch 


an army diminiſhed by ſickneſs, and provoked by difappviritinent. 


The behaviour of Artaxerxes had been very different. Flying with 
rapidity from the hills of Media to the marſhes of the Euphrates? 
he had every where oppoſed the invaders in perſon; and in either 
fortune, had "united wick the ableſt conduct the moſt ugdaunted 
reſolution: - But in ſeveral obſtinate engegements againft the vete- 
ran legions of Rome, thePerſiati monarch had Toft the flower of his 
troops. Even his victories had weakened his power. The favour- 
able opportunities of the abſence of Alexander, and of the oonfu- 
ſons that followed that emperor's death, preſented themſelves in 
vain to his ambition. Inftead of expelling the Romans, as 
he pretended, from the continent of Aba, he found, himſelf. 


52 Moſes of Chorene (HR. Armen. I. M. confines of India. The exploits of Choſroes 


c. 71.) illuſtrates this invaſion'of Media, by have been magnified ; and he acted as a de- 


aſſerting, that Choſroes, king of Armenia, pendent ally to the Ln, 
defeated Artaxerxes, and purſued him to the 


8 unable 
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unable to wreſt from their hands the little province of Meſogo- 


tamia 5? | 1 5 


The rem of Arwens which from the laſt. defeat of a — 
thians laſted only fourteen years, forms a memorable æra in the 


hiſtory of the Eaſt, and even in that of Rome. His character ſeems 
to have been marked by thoſe bold and commanding features, that 
generally diſtinguiſh | the princes who conquer, from thoſe. WhO 


inherit, an empire. Till the laſt period of the Perſian, ; monarchy, , 
his code of laws was reſpected as the ground-work of their civil and 
religious policy **. Several of his ſayings are preſerved. One of 
them in particular diſcovers a deep inſight into the conſtitution of 
government. The authority of the prince,” ſaid Artaxerxes, ; muſt 
„be defended by a military force; that force can only be main : 
*. tained by taxes; all taxes muſt, at laſt, fall upon agriculture; and 
* agriculture can never flouriſh except under the protection of 
* juſtice and moderation **,” Artaxerxes bequeathed his new, em- 
pire, and his ambitious deſigns againſt the Romans, to Sapor, a ſon 
not unworthy of his great father; but thoſe deſigns were too 
extenſive for the power of Perſia, and ſerved only to involve both, 
nations in a long ſeries of deſtructive wars and reciprocal calamities. 
The Perſians, long ſince civilized and corrupted, were very far 
from poſſeſſing the martial independence, and the intrepid hardi- 
neſs, both of mind. and body, which have rendered the northern 
barbarians maſters. of the world. The ſcience of war, that con- 
ſtituted the more rational force of Greece and Rome, as it now does 
of Europe, never made any conſiderable progreſs in the Eaſt. Thoſe 


$3 For the account of this war, ſee Hero- as the invariable rule of their conduct. 
dian, 1. vi. p. 209. 212. The old abbrevi- 55 D*Herbelot Bibliotheque Orientale, au 
ators and modern compilers have blindly fol- mot Ardſbir. We may obſerve, that after 
lowed the Auguſtan Hiſtory. an ancient period of fables, and a long inter- 

5+ Eutychius, tom. ii. p. 180. verſ. Po- val of darkneſs, the modern hiſtories of Per- 
cock. The great Choſroes Nouſhirwan ſent ſia begin to aſſume an air of truth with the 
the Code of Artaxerxes to all his Satraps, dynaſty of the Saſſanides. 


diſciplined 
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diſciplined evolutions which harrgonize and. animate _ a confuſed 
multitude, were unknown to the Perſians. They wore equally un- 
{killed in the arts of conſtructing, belieging, ur defending regular 
fortifications. They truſted more to their numbers than to their 
courage; more to their courage than to their diſcipline. The infantry 
was a half-armed ſpiritleſs crowd of peafants, levied in hafte by the 
allurements of plunder, and as, eafily diſperſed by a victory as by a 
defeat. The monarch and his nobles tranſported into the camp 
the pride and luxury of the ſeraglio. Their military operations 
were impeded by a uſeleſs train of women, eunuchs, horſes, and ca- 


mels, and in the midſt of a ſucceſsful campaign, the Perſian hoſt 


was often ſeparated or deſtroyed by an unexpected famine 

But the nobles of Perſia, in the boſom of luxury and deſpotiſm, 
preſerved a ſtrong ſenſe of perſonal gallantry and national honour. 
From the age of ſeven years they were taught to ſpeak truth, to 
ſhoot with the bow, and to ride; and it was univerſally confeſſed, 
that in the two laſt of theſe arts, they had made a more than com- 
mon proficiency *7. The moſt diſtinguiſhed youth were educated 
under the monarch's eye, practiſed their exerciſes in the gate of his 
palace, and were ſeverely trained up to the habits of temperance and 
obedience, in their long and laborious parties of hunting. In 
every province, the ſatrap maintained a like ſchool of military 
virtue. The Perſian nobles (fo natural is the idea of feudal tenures) 
received from the king's bounty lands and houſes, on the condition 
of their ſervice in war. They were ready on the firſt ſummons to 
mount on horſeback, with a martial and ſplendid train of follow- 
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ers, and to join the numerous bodies of guards, who were care- 


fully ſelected from among the moſt robuſt ſlaves, and the braveſt ad- 


e Herodian, I. vi. p. 214 Ammia- produced by a century and a half. 


nus Marcellinus, I. xxiii. c. 6. Some dif- 
ferences may be obſerved between the two horſemen, and their horſes the fineſt, in the 


hiſtorians, the natural effects of the changes Eaſt, | 
Vor. I. KEE. venturers 


57 The Perſians are ſtill the moſt ſxilful 
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E — * P. venturers of Aſia. Theſe armies, both of light and of heavy cavalry, 


.——  cqually formidable by the impetuoſity of their charge, and the 
rapidity of their motions, threatened, as an impending: cloud, che 


eaſtern provinces of the Wann empire of Rome f'. nos; 


1 From Herodotus, 88 e ! as ſeem either common to every age, or par. 
Ammianus, Chardin, &c. I have extracted Acute to that of the 3 
ſuch probable accounts of the Perſian nobility, 
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HE government and religion of Perſia have deſerved ſome C WAP. 
notice from their connexion with the decline and fall of tna 


Roman empire. We ſhall occaſionally mention the Scythian, or 
Sarmatian tribes, which, with their arms and horſes, their flocks and 
herds, their wives and families, wandered over the immenſe plains 
which ſpread themſelyes from the Caſpian Sea to the Viſtula, from 
the confines of Perſia to thoſe of Germany. But the warlike Ger- 
mans, Who firſt reſiſted, then invaded, and at length overturned, 
the weſtern monarchy of Rome, will occupy a much more im- 
portant place i in this hiſtory, and poſſeſs a ſtronger, and, if we may 
uſe the expreſſion, a more domeſtic, claim, to our attention and 
regard. The moſt civilized nations of modern Europe iſſued from 
the woods of Germany, and in the rude inſtitutions of thoſe barba- 
rians we may ſtill diſtinguiſh the original principles of our pre- 
ſent laws and manners. In their primitive ſtate of ſimplicity and 


independence, the Germans were ſurveyed by the diſcerning eye, 
and delineated by the maſterly pencil, of Tacitus, the firſt of hiſ- 


torians who applied the ſcience of philoſophy to the ſtudy of facts. 
The expreſſive conciſeneſs of his deſcriptions has deſerved. to exer- 
ciſe the diligence of innumerable antiquarians, and to excite the ge- 
nius and penetration of the Philoſophic hiſtorians of our own times. 


The ſubject, however various and important, has already been ſo 


* ſo ably, and ſo ſucceſsfully diſcuſſed, that it is now 
LI 2 7 grown 
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CHAP. prown familiar to the reader, and difficult to the writer. We ſhall 
| IX. | N "RAIN > a . 
L—— | therefore content ourſelves with obſerving, and indeed with, repeat - 
1 ing, ſome of the moſt important circumſtances of climate, of man- 
ners, and of inſtitutions, which rendered the wild barbarians of 
Germany ſuch formidable enemies to the Roman power. 
Extent of Ancient Germany, excluding from its independent limits the pro- 
Germang. vince weſtward of the Rhine, which had ſubmitted to the Roman 
yoke, extended itfelf over a third part of Europe. Almoſt the whole 
of modern Germany, Deamark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Livenia, 
Pruſſia, and the greater part of Poland, were peopled by the various 
tribes of one great nation, whoſe complexion, manners, and language, 
denoted a common origin, and preſerved a ſtriking reſemblance, On 
the weſt, ancient Germany was divided by the Rhine from the Gallio, 
and on the ſouth, by the Danube, from the Illyrian, Provinces: of 
the empire. A ridge of hills, riſing from the Danube, and called 
the Carpathian Mountains, covered Germany on the fide of Dacia 
or Hungary. The eaſtern frontier was faintly marked by the mu- 
tual fears of the Germans and the Sarmatians, and was often con- 
founded by the mixture of warring and confederating tribes of the 
two nations. In the remote darkneſs of the north, the ancients im- 
perfectly deſeried a frozen ocean that. lay beyond the Baltic Sea, and 
beyond the Peninſula, or iſlands of Scandinavia. | 


Cline. Some ingenious writers have ſuſpected that Europe v was 2 | | 
colder formerly than it is at prefent; and the moſt ancient deſcrip- 1 
tions of the climate af Germany tend excecedingly to confirm 

The modern philoſophers of Sweden 1 ve by Mela, Pliny, and Ta- U 
ſeem agreed - that the waters of the Baltic gra- eitus, of the vaſt. countries round the Baltic. e. 
dually fink in a regular proportion, which See in the Bibliotheque Raiſonnee, tom. xl w 
they have ventured-to eſtimate athalfaninch and xv, a lange abſtract of Dalin's Hiſtory of fr 
every year. Twenty centuries ago, the flat Sweden, compoſed in the Swediſh language. E. 
* country arora muſt have been cover. = In particular, Mr. Hume, the, NONE dw 'G 
above the — as ſo many iſlands of Va- An. i. pe 


-rious forms and dimenſons. Such indeed is ; 
7 cheir 
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their theory. The general complaints of intenſe froſt, and /eter- © HA F. 
nal winter, are perhaps little to be regarded, fince we have no we... 
thod of reducing to the accurate ſtandard of the thermometer, the 
feelings, or the enpreſſions, of an orator, born in the happier regions 
of Greece or Ada. But I ſhall ſelect two remarkable circumſtances 
of a leſs equivocal nature. 1. The great rivers which covered the 
Roman provinces, the Rhine wh the Danube. were frequently frozen 
over, and capable of ſupporting the moſt enormous weights. The 
barbarians, who often choſe chat ſevere ſeaſon for their inroads, 
tranſported, without apprehenſion ar danger, their numerous armies, 
their cavalry, and their heavy waggons, over a vaſt and ſolid bridge 
of ice. Modern ages have not ꝓreſented am inſtance of a like phar- 
nomenon. 2. The reis deer, that uſeful animal, from whom the 
favage of the North derives the beſt comforts of his dreary life, is 
of a conſtitution that ſupporte, and even requires, the moſt intenſe 
cold. He is found on the rock of Spitzberg, within ten degrees of 
the Pole; he ſeems to delight in the-ſnows of Lapland and Siberia; 
but at preſent he cannot fubfiſt, much leſs multiply, in any country 
to the ſouth of the Baltic *. In the time of Cæſar, the rein deer, 29 
well as the elk, and the wild bull, was a native of the Hercynian 
foreſt, which then overſhadowed a great part of Germany and Po- 
land. The modern improvements ſufficiently explain the (cauſes 
of the diminution of the-.cald.. Theſe immenſe woods have been 
gradually | cleared, which | injergepres. * _ carth Fe "gs 


I Diodoras Siculus, 1. v. p. 340. Edit. 8 Anabeft, 1 vii.. p. 560. Edit. 
Weſſel. Herodian, I. vi. p. 223, Jornapdes, Hutchinſon. 
e. 55. On the banks of the Danube, the Buffon Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom. xii. P- 79+ 


wine, when brought to table, was frequently 116. 

frozen into great tumps, frufa vin. Ovid. Ceæſar de Rel, Gallic. vi. ag, Kc. The 
Epiſt. ex Ponto, I. ir. 7. 9. 1a Virgil moſt inquiſitive of the Germans were ignorant” 
'Georgic. I. iii. 355- The fact is confirmed of its utmoſt limits, although. ſome of them 
by a ſoldier and a.philoſopher, who had ex- had travelled, in it more thas fixty days jour- 
perienced the intenſe cold of "Thrace, Sec ney. 
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CHAP. of the'fun®, The moraſſes have been drained, - and, in propor- 


IX. 
— 


Its effects on 
the natives. 


tion as the ſoil has been cultivated, the air has become more tem- 


perate. Canada, at this day, is an exact picture of ancient Ger- 
many. Although ſituated in the ſame parallel with the fineſt pro- 


vinces of France and England, that country experiences the moſt 
rigorous cold. The rein deer are very numerous, the ground is 
covered with deep and laſting ſnow, and the great river of St. 


Lawrence is regularly frozen, in a ſeaſon when the waters of the 
Seine and the Thames are uſually free from icke. 


It is difficult to aſcertain, and eaſy to exaggerate, the influence of 
the climate of ancient Germany over the minds and bodies of the 


natives. Many writers have ſuppoſed, and moſt have allowed, 


though, as it ſhould ſeem, without any adequate proof that the 
rigorous cold of the North was favourable to long life and genera- 
tive vigour, that the women 'were more fruitful, and the human 
ſpecies more prolifie, than in warmer or more temperate climates”. 
We may aſſert, with greater confidence, that the keen air öf Ger- 
many formed the large and maſculine limbs of the natives, who 
were, in general, of a more lofty ſtature than the people of the 
South ?, gave them a kind of ſtrength better adapted to violerit 


exertions than to patient labour, and inſpired them with conſtitu- 


tional bravery, which is the reſult of nerves and ſpirits.” The 
ſeverity of a winter campaign, that chilled the courage of the 
Roman troops, was ſcarcely felt by theſe hardy children of the 
North '*, who, in their turn, were unable to reſiſt the ſummer heats, 


* Cluverius (Germania Antiqua, 1. iii. authority of Rudbeck is much to be ſuſpected. 
c. 47.) inveſtigates the ſmall and ſcattered 9 In hos artus, in hec corpora, quæ mira- 


remains of the Hercynian Wood. ; mur, excreſcunt. Tacit. Germania, 3. 20. 


7 Charlevoix Hiſtoire du Canada. Cluver. I. i. c. 14. 
5 Olaus Rudbeck aſſerts that the Swediſh ** Plutarch. in Mario. "The Cimbri, by 


' women often bear ten or twelve children, and way of amuſement, often ſlid down mountaihs 
not uncommonly twenty or thirty; but the of fnow on their broad ſhields, | 


and 


* 
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and e e in nen, and Gckaels under the, beams of an © IR. 
Italian fun” N 50 — 


There is not any W n the globe; 3 tract « country, 8 
which we have diſcovered deſtitute of inhabitants, or whoſe firſt 
population can be fixed with any degree of hiſtorical certainty. 
And yet, as the moſt philoſophie minds can ſeldom refrain from in- 
veſtigating the infaney of great nations, our curioſity conſumes itſelf 
in toilſome and diſappointed efforts. When Tacitus conſidered the 
purity of the German blood, and the forbidding aſpect of the cauntry. 
he was diſpoſed to pronounce thoſe barbarians Indigenæ, or Natives of 
the ſoil We may allow with ſafety, and perhaps with truth, 
that ancient Germany was not otiginally peopled by any foreign 
colonies, already formed into a political ſociety ; but that the name 
and nation received their exiſtence from the gradual union of ſome 
wandering ſavages of the Hercynian woods. To aſſert thoſe ſa- 
vages to have been the ſpontaneous production of the earth which 
they inhabited, would be a raſn inference, Dane by ee 


and unwarranted by reaſun. Nia 
Such rational doubt is but ill-ſuited with the genius of popular Fables and 
vanity. Among the nations who have adopted the Moſaic hiſtory of 9 
the world, the ark of Noah has been of the ſame uſe, as was formerly 
to the Greeks and Romans the ſiege of Troy. On a narww baſis 
of acknowledged truth, an immenſe but rude ſuperſtructure of fable 
has. been erected j and the wild Iriſhman.'', as well as the wild 
1 1 Bing 2413 %, Tartar, 


The Romans made war in all climates, of the Gauls followed the courſe of the Da- 
and by their excellent diſcipline were in a nube, and diſcharged itſelf on Greece and 
great meaſure, preſerved in health and vigour. Aſia. Tacitus could diſcover.only one incon- 
It may be remarked, that man is the only ſiderable tribe that retained any traces of. a. 
animal which can, live and multiply in every Gallic origin. 

country from the equator to the poles. The According to Dr. Keating; (Hiſtory of 
hog ſeems to approach the neareſt ta our * Ireland, p- 13, 14.) the giant Partholanus, 


cies in that privilege. 5 .who was the ſon of Seara, the ſon of Eſra, 
'2 Tacit, German. c. 3. The emigration dhe ſun of Sru, the ſon. of Framant, the fon: 
| of, 


8 
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| Cc HA P. 'Tartar *, could point out the individual fon of Japhet, from whoſe: 
1 , 
| — loins his anceſtors were lineally deſcended. The laſt century | 


abounded with antiquarians of profound learning and eaſy faith, 
who, by the dim light of legends and traditions, af conjeQuirts 
4nd etymologies, conducted the great- grandchildren of Noah from the 
Tower of Babel to the extremities of the globe. Of theſe judicious 
critics, one of the moſt entertaining was Olaus Rudbeck, profeſſor 
in the univerſity of Upſal '%. Whatever is celebrated either in hiſ- 
tory or fable, this zealous patriot aſcribes © his country... From 
Sweden (which formed ſo conſiderable a part of ancient Germany) 
the Greeks themſelves derived their alphabetical characters, their 
aſtronomy, and their religion. Of that delightful region {for ſuch 
it appeared to the eyes of a native) the Allantis of Plato, the coun- 
try of the Hyperboreans, the gardens of the Heſperides, the: For- 
tunate Iſlands, and even the Elyſian Fields, were all but faint and 
imperfect tranſcripts. A clime fo profuſely favoured by Nature» 
could not long remain deſert after the flood. The: learned Rudbeck 
allows the family of Noah a few years to multiply from eight to 
about twenty thouſand perſons. He then diſperſes them into ſmall 
colonies to repleniſh the earth, and to propagate the human ſpecies. 
The German or Swediſh detachment {which marched, if I am not 
miſtaken, under the command of Aſkenaz the ſon of Gomer, the 
ſon of Japhet) diſtinguiſhed itſelf by a more than common dili- 
gence in the proſecution of this great work. The northern hive 
caſt its ſwarms over the greateſt part of Europe, Africa, and Aſia ; 


of Fathaclan, the ſon of Magog, the ſon of the learned hiſtorian very properly obſerves, 

Japhet, the ſon of Noah, landed on the coaſt was the f/f inſtance of female falſehood and 

of Munſter, the 14th day of May, in the year infidelity ever known in Ireland. 

of the world one thouſand nine hundred and *+ Genealogical Hiſtory of the Tartan by 

ſeventy-eight. Though he ſucceeded in his Abulghazi Bahadur Khan. 

great enterpriſe, the looſe behaviour of his s His work, entitled Atlantica, i is uneom- 

wife rendered his domeſtic life very unhappy, monly. ſcarce. Bayle has given two moſt.eu- . 

and provoked him to ſuch a degree, that he rious extracts from it. Phan: aol des Lettres ] 
] 


killed—her favourite greyhound, This, as Janvier et Fevrier, 1685. 7 . 
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and (to uſe the author's metaphor) the blood Grcilated from the 
extremities to the heart. | 8 

But all this well-laboured ſyſtem of German antiquities. is anni- 
hilated by a ſingle fact, too well atteſted to admit of any doubt, 
and of too deciſive a nature to leave room for any reply. The Ger- 
nenn in the age of Tacitus, were unacquainted with the uſe of let- 
ters '*; and the uſe of letters is the principal circumſtance that diſtin- 
gane a civilized people from a herd of ſavages incapable of know- 
ledge or reflection. Without that artificial help, the human me- 
mory ſoon diſſipates or corrupts the ideas intruſted to her charge ; 
and the nobler faculties of the mind, no longer ſupplied with mo- 
dels or with materials, gradually forget their powers ; the judge- 
ment becomes feeble and lethargic, the imagination languid or irre- 
gular. Fully to apprehend this important truth, let us attempt, in 
an improved ſociety, to calculate the immenſe diſtance between the 
man of learning and the illiterate peaſant. The former, by reading 
and reflection, multiplies his own experience, and lives in diſtant 
ages and remote countries; whilſt the latter, rooted to a ſingle ſpot, 
and confined to a few years of exiſtence, ſurpaſſes, but very little, 
his fellow-labourer the ox in the exerciſe of his mental faculties, 


The ſame, and even a greater, difference will be found between 


nations than between individuals; and we may ſafely pronounce, 


that without ſome ſpecies of writing, no people has ever preſerved 
the faithful annals of their hiſtory, ever made any conſiderable pro- 


tier, Hiſtoire des Celtes, 1. ii. c. 11. Dic- 


6 Tacit. Germ. ii. 19. Literarum ſecreta 
viri pariter ac fœminæ ignorant. We may 


reſt contented with this deciſive authority, 


without entering into the obſcure diſputes 
concerning the antiquity of the Runio cha- 
racters. The learned Celſius, a Swede, a 


ſcholar, and a philoſopher, was of opinion, 
that they were nothing more than the Roman 
letters, with the curves changed i into ſtraight 


lines for the eaſe of engraving. Ste Pellou- 


VoI. I. 


Mm 


tionaire Diplomatique, tom. i. p. 223. We 
may add, that the oldeſt Runic inſcriptions 
are ſuppoſed to be of the third century, and 
the moſt ancient writer who mentions the 
Runic charaQters, is Venantius Fortunatus, 


(Carm. vii. 18.) who lived towards the end 


of the ſixth century. 


Barbara fraxineis pingatur Rvna tabellis. 
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greſs in the abſtract ſciences, or ever poſſeſſed, in any N 
gree of perfection, the uſeful and agreeable arts of life. 

Of theſe arts, the ancient Germans were — Pr 
They paffed their lives in a ſtate of ignorance and poverty; which it 
bas pleafed ſome declaimers to dignify with the appellation of vir. 
tuous ſimplicity. Modern Germany is r to contain about two 
thouſand three hundred walled towns. In a much wider extent 
of country, the geographer Ptotemy 855 difcover no more chan 
ninety places, which he decorates with the name of cities ”* ; though, 
according to our ideas, they would but ill deſerve that fplendid 
title. We can only ſuppoſe them to have been rude fortifications, 
conſtructed in the centre of the woods, and deſigned to fecure the 
women, children, and cattle, whilft the warriors of the tribe marched 
out to repel a fudden invafion '%. But Tacitus afferts, as a well- 
known fact, that the Germans, in his time, had ua cities; and 
that they affected to deſpiſe the works of Roman induſtry, as 
places of confinement rather than of fecurity *'. Their edifices were 
not even contiguous, or formed into regular viltages ** ; each bar- 
barian fixed his independent dwelling on the ſpot to which a plain, 
a wood, or a ſtream of freſh water, had induced him to give the pre- 
ference, Neither ſtone, nor brick, nor tiles, were employed in theſe 
flight habitations. They were indeed no more than low huts of 


17 Recherches Philoſophiques ſur les Ame- ancient manners, they inſiſted on the imme- 
ricains, tom. iii. p. 228. The author of that diate demglition of the walls of the colony. 
very curious work is, if I am not miſinformed, <©* Poſtulamus a vobis, muros coloniz, mu- 
a German by birth. % nimenta ſervitn detrahatis ; etiam fera ani- 

15 The Alexandrian Geographer is often © malia, fi clauſa teneas, vircatis oblivif- 


criticiſed by the accurate Cluverius. % caontur.” Tacit. Hiſt. iv. 64. 
19 See Cæſar, and the learned Mr. Whit-  *?* The ſtraggling villages of Sileſia are ſe- 


aker in his Hiſtory of Mancheſter, vol. 1. 

20 Tacit. Germ. 15. 

?? When the Germans commanded the 
Ubii of Cologne to caſt off the Roman yoke, 
and with their new freedom to reſume their 


veral miles in length. See Cluver, 1.1. c. 13. 
23 One hundred and forty years after Ta- 
citus a few more regular ſtructures were erect- 


ed near the Rhine and Danube. Herodian, 
I. vii. P. 234- | 


a circular 
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a circular figure, buile-of rough timber, thatched with ſtraw, and 
. at the top to leave a free paſſage for the ſmoke. - In the 
moſt inelement winter, the hardy German was ſatisfied with a ſcanty 
garment made of the {kin of ſome animal. The nations who dwelt 
towards the North, dothed themſelves in furs; and the women ma- 
nufactured for their own uſe a coarſe kind of linen. The game 
of various forts, with which the foreſts of Germany wete ow 
fully ſtocked, ſupplied its inhabitants with food and exerciſe ** 
Their numerous herds ef cattle, leſs remarkable indeed for their 
beauty than for their utility **, formed the principal object of their 
wealth. A ſmall quantity of corn was the only produce exacted 
from the earth: the uſe of orchards or artificial meadows was un- 
known to the Germans; nor can we expect any improvements in 
agriculture from a people, whole property every year experienced a 
general change by a new diviſion of the arable lands, and who, in 
that ſtrange operation, avoided difputes, by ſuffering a great +: of 


their territory to lie waſte and without tillage *7, 
Gold, filver, and iron, were extremely ſcarce in Germany. 


barbarous inhabitants wanted both fkill and patience to ror Ni 
thoſe rich veins of | ſilver, which have ſo liberally rewarded the at- 
tention of the prinees of Brumſwick and Saxony. Sweden, which 
now ſupplies Europe with iron, was equally ignorant ef its own 


riches ; and the appearance of the arms of the Germans furniſhed 


a ſufficient proof how little iron they were able to beſtow on what 
they muſt have deemed the nobleſt uſe of that metal. The various 
tranſactions of peace and war had introduced ſome Roman coins 
(chiefly ſilver) among the borderers of the Rhine and Danube; 
but the more diftant tribes were abſolutely. unacquainted with the 
uſe of money, carried on their confined traffic by the exchange of 


commodities, and ptized their rude earthen veſſels as of equal value 


24 Tacit. Germ. 17. 28 Cæſar de Bell. Gall. vi. 21. 1 
* Tacit, Germ. 5. 27 Tacit. Germ. 26. Cæſar, vi. 22. 
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with the Mvgrivnſte, the preſents of Rome to their princes and am- 


- baſſadors. To a mind capable of reflection, ſuch leading facts 


Their indo- 


lence. 


convey more inſtruction, than a tedious detail of ſubordinate cireum- 


ſtances. The value of money has been ſettled by general conſent. 


to-expreſs our wants and our property; as letters were invented to 
expreſs our ideas; and both theſe inſtitutions, by giving a more 
active energy to the powers and paſſions of human nature, have 
contributed to multiply the objects they were deſigned to repreſent. 
The uſe of gold and ſilver is in a great meaſure factitious; but it 
would be impoſſible to enumerate the important and various ſervices 
which agriculture, and all the arts, have received from iron, when 
tempered and faſhioned by the operation of fire, and the dexterous 
hand of man. Money, in a word, is the moſt univerſal incitement, 
iron the moſt powerful inſtrument, of human induſtry; and it is 
very difficult to conceive. by what means a people, neither actuated 
by the one, nor ſeconded by the other, could emerge from the groſſeſt 
barbariſm **% | 

If we contemplate a ſavage nation in any part of the globe, a 
ſupine indolence and a careleſſneſs of futurity will be found to con- 
ſtitute their general character. In a civilized ſtate, every faculty 
of man is expanded and exerciſed; and the great chain of mutual 
dependence connects and embraces the ſeveral members of ſociety. 
The moſt numerous portion of it is employed in conſtant and uſeful 
labour. The ſelect few, placed by fortune above that neceſlity, 
can, however, fill up their time by the purſuits of intereſt or glory, 
by the improvement of their eſtate or of their underſtanding, by 
the duties, the pleaſures, and even the follies of ſocial life. The 
Germans were not poſſeſſed of theſe varied reſources. The care of 


28 Tacit. Germ. 6. arts. Thoſe arts, and the monuments they, 

*9 It is ſaid that the Mexicans and Peru- produced, have been ſtrangely magnified. See | 
vians, without the uſe of either money or Recherches ſur les Americains, tom. ü. p- 
iron, had made a very great progreſs in the, 153, &c. 


the 
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the houſe and family, the management of the land and cattle, were C HA be”... 
delegated to the old and the (infirm; to women and ſlaves- The 
lazy warrior, deſtitute of every art that might employ his leiſure 
hours, conſumed his days and nights in the animal gfatifications of 
ſleep and food. And yet, by a wonderful diverſity of Nature, (ac- 
cording to the remark of a writer who had pierced into its darkeſt 
receſſes), the ſame barbarians are by turns the moſt indolent and the 
moſt reſtlefs of mankind. They delight in ſloth, they deteſt tran- 
quillity . The languid ſoul, oppreſſed with its own weight, anxi- 
ouſly required ſome new and powerful ſenſation ; and war and dan- 
ger were the only amuſements adequate to its fierce temper. The 
ſound that ſummoned the German to arms was 'grateful to his ear. 
It rouſed him from his uncomfortable lethargy, gave him an active 
purſuit, and, by ſtrong exerciſe of the body, and violent emotions of 
the mind, reſtored him to a more lively ſenſe of his exiſtence.” In 
the dull intervals of peace, theſe barbarians were immoderately ad- 
dicted to deep gaming and exceſſive drinking; both of which, by 
different means, the one by inflaming their paſſions, the other by 
extinguiſhing their reaſon, alike relieved them from the pain of 
thinking. They gloried in paſſing whole days and nights at table; 
and the blood of friends 'and relations' often ſtained their numerous 
and drunken afſemblies *'. Their debts of honour (for in'that light 
they have tranſmitted to us thoſe of play) they diſcharged with 
the moſt romantic fidelity. The deſperate gameſter, who had ſtaked 
his perſon and hberty on a laſt throw of the dice, patiently ſubmitted 
to the deciſion of fortune, and ſuffered himſelf to be bound, chaſ- 
tiſed, and fold into remote ſlavery, by his weaker but more lucky | 
antagoniſt **, 


Strong beer, a liquor extracted with very little art from wheat Or Their taſte: 


barley, and corrupted (as it is ſtrongly expreſſed by Tacitus) into. a — 


39 Tacit, Germ. 15. the arts of play from the Romans, but the 
Id. 33, 3. | paſſion is wonderfully inherent in the human 
3: Id. 24. The Germans might borrow ſpecies. 

certain 
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certain ſemblance of wine, was ſufficient far the groſs ** of 


to German debauthery, But thaſe who had taſted-the' rich wineg f 
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Italy, and aftetwards of Gaul, ſighed ſor that more delicious ſpecies 
of intoxication. They attempted not, however, (as has ſinte been 
executed with ſo much ſucceſs) to naturdlize the vine on the banks 
of the Rhine and Danube; nor did they endeavour to procure 
by induſtry the materials of an advantagdous commerce. To 
ſolicit by labour what might be raviſhed by arms, was eſteemed un- 
worthy of the German ſpirit. The intemperate thirſt of Rrong 
liquors often urged the barbarians to invade the provinces on which 
art or nature had beſtowed thoſe much envied preſents. The 
Tuſcan who betrayed his country to the Celtic nations, attracted 


them into Italy by the praſpect of the rich fruits and delicious 
wines, the productions of a happier climate '*. And in the fame 
manner the Getman auxiliaties, invited into France duriag the. 
civil wars of the ſixteenth century, were allured by the promiſe of 
plenteous quarters in the provinces of Champagne and Burgundy, 
Drunkenneſs, the moſt Yliberal, but not the maſt dangerous of aur 
vices, was ſometimes capable in a leſs civilized ſtate of mankind of 
oecaſioning a battle, a war, or a revolution. 

The elimate of ancient Germany has been mollified, and the foil 
fertilized, by the labour of ten centuries from the time of Charle- 
magne. The ſame extent of ground which at preſent maintains, in 
caſe and plenty, a million of huſbandmen and artificers, was un- 
able to ſupply an hundred thouſand lazy warriors with the ſimple 
neceſſaries of life **. 'The Germans abandoned their immenſe foreſts 
to the exerciſe of hunting, employed in paſturage the moſt conſider- 

33 Tacit. Germ. 14. de Bell. Gall. i. 29.) At preſent, the num- 

24 Plutarch. in Camillo. T. Liv. v. 33. ber of people in the Pays de Vaud (a ſmall 

35 Dubos, Hiſt. de la Monarchie Fran- diſtrict on the banks of the Leman Lake, 
coiſe, tom. i. p. 193. much. more diftinguiſhed for politeneſꝭ than 

26 The Helvetian nation which iſſued from for induſtry) amounts to 112,591. See an 


the country called Switzerland, contained, of excellent Tract of M. Muret, in the Me- 
every age and ſex, 368, oc perſons (Cæfar mores de la Societe de Bern. 


able 
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able part of their lands, deflowed on che fmall reihiigder u tade C ng p. 
and careleſi cultivation, and then accuſed the ſcantinefs and ſterility — 


of a country that refuſed to maintain the multitude of its inhabit- 
ants, Whew the return of famine ſeverely a&moniſhed them of the 
importance of the arts, the national diſtreſs was ſometimes allevi- 
ated by the emigration of a third, perhaps, ot à fourth part of theit 
youth . The poſſeſſion and the enjoyment” of property ate the 
pledges hie bind a civilized people to an improved country. But 
the Germans, who carried with them what they moſt valued, their 
arms, their cattle, and thelr women, chicerfutty abandoned the vaſt 
filence of their woods for the unbounded hopes of plunder and con- 
queſt, The innumerable ſwarms that iſſued, or ſeemed to iſſue, 
from the great ſtorehouſe of nations, were multiplied by the fears 
of the vanquiſhed, and by the credulity of ſucceeding ages. And 
from facts thus exaggerated, an opinion was gradually eſtabliſhed, 
and has been ſupported by writers of diſtinguiſbed reputation, that, 
in the age of Cefar and Tacitus, the inhabitants of the North were 
far more numerous than they are in our days”, A more ſerious 


inquiry into the cauſes of population, ſeems to have convinced mo- 


dern philoſophers of the falſehood, and indeed the impoſhbility, of 


the ſuppoſition. To the names of Mariana and of Machiapel '*, , we 
can oppoſe the equal names of Robertſon and Hume 


A warlike nation like the Germans, without either cities, letters, German 


freedom. 


arts, or money, found ſome compenſation for this ſavage ſtate in 
the enjoyment of liberty. Their poverty ſecured their freedom, 
ſince our deſires and our poſſeſſions are the ſtrongeſt fetters of deſ- 
potiſm, “Among the Suiones, (ſays Tacitus) riches are held in ho- 


37 Paul Diaconus, c. 1, 2, 3- Machiavel, have indulged, on this ſubjet, the uſual 
Davila, and the reſt of Paul's followers, re- livelineſs of their fancy. 
preſent theſe emigrations too much as regular * Machiavel Hiſt. di Firenze, I. i. Ma- 
2nd concerted meaſures. nana Hiſt. Hiſpan. I. v. c. 1. 

® Sir William Temple and ,Monteſquieu “ Robertſon's Cha. V. Hume's Politic. Ef. 
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Aſlemblies of 
the people. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL. 


% nour. They are therefore ſubject to an abſolute monarch, who, 
4 inſtead of intruſting his people with the free uſe of arms, as is 
e practiſed in the reſt of Germany, commits them to the ſafe cuſ- 
0 A not of a citizen, or even of a freedman, but of a ſlave. 


The neighbours of the Suiones, the Sitones, are ſunk even below 


« ſervitude; they obey a woman *',” In the mention of theſe ex- 


ceptions, the great hiſtorian ſufficiently acknowledges the general 
theory of government. We are only at a loſs to conceive by what 
means riches and deſpotiſm could penetrate into a remote: corner of 
the North, and extinguiſh the generous flame that blazed with ſuch 
fierceneſs on the frontier of the Roman provinces : or how the an- 
ceſtors of thoſe Danes and Norwegians, ſo diſtinguiſhed in latter 
ages by their unconquered ſpirit, could thus tamely reſign the great 
character of German liberty **. Some tribes, however, on the coaſt 
of the Baltic, acknowledged the authority of kings, though without 
relinquiſhing the rights of men“; but in the far greater part of 
Germany, the form of government was a democracy, tempered, in- 
deed, and controlled, not ſo much by general and poſitive laws,' as 
by the occaſional aſcendant of birth or valour, of eloquence or ſu- 
perſtition “. | | | 

Civil governments, in their firſt inſtitutions, are voluntary aſſo- 
ciations for mutual defence. To obtain the deſired end, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, that each individual ſhould conceive himſelf obliged 


to ſubmit his private opinion and actions, to the judgment of the 


% Tacit. Germ. 44, 45. FPFrenſhemius 
(who dedicated his ſupplement to Livy, to 
Chiſtina of Sweden) thinks proper to be very 
angry with the Roman who expreſſed fo very 
little reverence for Northern queens. | 

42 May we not ſuſpect that ſuperſtition was 
the parent of deſpotiſm? The deſcendants of 
Odin (whoſe race was not extinct till the year 

1060) are ſaid to have reigned in Sweden 

above a thouſand years. The temple of 


2 


Upſal was the ancient ſeat of religion and 
empire. In the year 1153 I find a fingular 
law, prohibiting the uſe and profeſſion of 
arms to any except the king's guards, Is it 
not probable that it was coloured by the pre-, 
tence of reviving an old inſtitution ? See Da- 
lin's Hiſtory of Sweden in the Bibliothequs 
Raiſonnee, tom. xl. and xlv. 
43 Tacit. Germ. c. 43. 
ane 1,432, e. 
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greater number of his aſſociates. The German tribes were contented 0 1.4 FP. 
with this rude but liberal outline of political ſociety. As ſoon as a ym 
youth, born of free parents, had attained the age of manhiood, he 
was introduced, into the general council of his countrymen, ſolemnly 
inveſted with a ſhield ; and ſpear, and | adopted as an equal and worthy 
member of the military commonwealth. The aſſembly of the war- 
| riors of the tribe was convened at ſtated ſeaſons, or on ſudden emer- 
gencies. The trial of public offences, the election of magiſtrates, and 
the great buſineſs of peace and war, were determined by its inde- 
pendent voice. Sometimes, indeed, theſe important queſtions were 
previouſly conſidered, and prepared in a more ſelect council of the 
principal chieftains *, The magiſtrates might deliberate and per- i 
ſuade, the people only could reſolve and execute; and the reſo- 
lutions of the Germans were for the moſt part haſty and violent. 
Barbarians accuſtomed to place their freedom in gratifying the 
preſent paſſion, and their courage in overlooking all future conſe- 
quences, turned away with indignant contempt, from the remon- 
ſtrances of juſtice and policy, and it was the practice to ſignify by a 
hollow murmur, their diſlike of ſuch timid councils. But whenever 
a more popular orator propoſed to vindicate the meaneſt citizen from 
cither foreign or domeſtic injury, whenever he called upon hus fel- 
low-countrymen to aſſert the national honour, or to purſue ſome 
enterpriſe full of danger and glory, a loud claſhing of ſhields and 
ſpears expreſſed the eager applauſe of the aſſembly. For the Ger- 
mans always met in arms, and it was conſtantly to be dreaded, 
leſt an irregular multitude, inflamed with faction and ſtrong 
liquors, ſhould uſe thoſe arms to enforce, as well as to declare, 
their furious reſolves. We may recollect how often the diets 
of Poland have been polluted with blood, and the more nume- 


*5 Grotius changes an expreſſion of Taci- correction 18 equally Juſt and ingenious. 
tus, pertractantur into prœtractantur. The 
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and magi- 
ſtrates 


more abſo- 


lute over the 
property than 
over the per- 
ſons of the 
Germans. 
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rous party has been compelled to yield to the more violent and ſe- 
ditious “. Hh 41a 


A general of the tribe was elected on occafions of danger; and, if 


the danger was preſſing and extenſive, feveral tribes concurred i in 
the choice of the ſame general. The braveſt warrior was named 
to lead his countrymen into the field, by his example rather than by 
his commands. But this power, however limited, was ſtill invi- 
dious. It expired with the war, and in time of peace the German 
tribes acknowledged not any ſupreme chief . Princes were, how- 
ever, appointed, in the general aſſembly, to adminiſter juſtice, 
or rather to compoſe differences“, in their reſpective diſtricts. 
In the choice of theſe magiſtrates, as much regard was ſhewn to 
birth as to merit“ . To each was aſſigned, by the public, a guard, 
and a council of an hundred perſons ; and the firſt of the princes 


appears to have enjoyed a pre-eminence of rank and honour which 


ſometimes tempted the Romans to compliment him with the regu 
title“. 

The comparative view of the powers of the magiſtrates, in two 
remarkable inſtances, is alone ſufficient to repreſent the whole 
ſyſtem of German manners. The diſpoſal of the landed property 
within their diſtrict, was abſolutely veſted in their hands, and they 
diſtributed it every year according to a new diviſion ?. At the fame 
time they were not authorized to puniſh with death, to impriſon, 
or even to ſtrike, a private citizen. A people thus jealous of their 
perſons, and careleſs of their poſſeſſions, muſt have been totally deſ- 
titute of induſtry and the arts, but animated with a high ſenſe of 
honour and independence. 


% Even in our ancient parliament, the ba- expreſſion of Cæſar's. 
rons often carried a queſtion, not ſo much “ Reges ex nobilitate, duces ex virtute fu- 


by the number of votes as by that of their munt. Tacit. Germ. 7. , 
armed followers. Sv Cluver, Germ. Ant. I. i. c. 38. 
47 Ceſar de Bell. Gall. vi. 23. * Cæſar, vi. 22. Tacit, Germ. 26. 


4% Minuunt controverſias, is a very happy * Tacit. Germ. 7. 


The 
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The Germans reſpected only thoſe, duties which they impoſed on C * 
themſelves. The moſt obſcure ſoldier reliſted with diſdain the rains 
authority of the magiſtrates. *© The nobleſt youths bluſhed not engage. 
« to be numbered among the faithful companions of ſome renowned 
« chief, to whom they devoted their arms and ſervice. A noble 
« emulation prevailed - among the companions to obtain the firſt 
« place in the eſteem of their. chief; amongſt the chiefs to acquire 
« the greateſt number of valiant companions. To be ever ſur- 

« rounded by a band of ſelect youths, was, the pride and ſtrength 
« of the chiefs, their ornament in peace, their defence in war. 
© The glory of ſuch diſtinguiſhed heroes diffuſed itſelf beyond the 


narrow limits of their own tribe. Preſents and embaſſies ſolicited 
« their friendſhip, and the fame of their arms often enſured 
victory to the party which they eſpouſed. In the hour of danger 
« it was ſhameful for the chief to be ſurpaſſed in valour by his 
4 companions; ſhameful for the companions not to equal the 
« yalour of their chief. To ſurvive his fall in battle, was indelible 
* infamy. To protect his perſon, and to adorn his glory with the 
« trophies of their own exploits, were the moſt ſacred of their 
« duties. The chiefs combated for victory, the companions for the 
chief. The nobleſt warriors, whenever their native country was 
« ſunk in the lazineſs of peace, maintained their numerous bands 
in ſome diſtant ſcene of action, to exerciſe their reſtleſs ſpirit, and 
* to acquire renown by voluntary dangers, Gifts worthy of 
« ſoldiers, the warlike ſteed, the bloody and ever victorious lance, 
* were the rewards which the companions claimed from the 
« liberality of their chief. The rude plenty of his hoſpitable board 
„was the only pay, that he could beſtow, or they would accept. 
„War, rapine, and the free-will offerings of his friends, ſupplied 
„the materials of this munificence **,” This inſtitution, however 


3 Tacit, Germ. 13, 14. 
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*; might accidentally weaken the ſeveral republics, invigorated the 


—— general character of the Germans, and even ripened amongſt them, 


German 
chaſtity. 


all the virtues of which barbarians are ſuſceptible; ; the faith and 
valour, the hoſpitality and the courteſy, ſo conſpicuous long after- 
wards in the ages of chivalry. The honourable gifts, beſtowed by 
the chief on his brave companions, have been ſuppoſed, by an in- 
genious writer, to contain the firſt rudiments of the fhefs, diſtributed, 
after the conqueſt of the Roman provinces, by the barbarian lords 
among their vaſſals, with a ſimilar duty of homage and military 
ſervice *®, Theſe conditions are, however, very repugnant to the 
maxims of the ancient Germans, who delighted in mutual preſents 1 
but without either impoſing, or accepting, the weight of obliga- 
tions“. 8 
In the days of chivalry, or more properly of romance, all the 
« men were brave, and all the women were chaſte * and notwith- 
ſtanding the latter of theſe virtues is acquired and preſerved with 
much more difficulty than the former, it is aſcribed, almoſt without 
exception, to the wives of the ancient Germans. Polygamy was 
not in uſe, except among the princes, and among them only for the 
ſake of multiplying their alliances. Divorces were prohibited by 
manners rather than by laws. Adulteries were puniſhed as rare 
and e erimes; nor was ſeduction juſtified by example and 


faſhion . We may eaſily diſcover, that Tacitus indulges an honeſt 


pleaſure in the contraſt of barbarian virtue, with the diſſolute con- 
duct of the Roman ladies: yet there are ſome ſtriking circumſtances 
that give an air of truth, or at leaſt of probability, to the conjugal 
faith and chaſtity of the Germans. 


54 Eſprit des Loix, 1. xxx. c. 3. The bril- 
liant imagination of Monteſquieu is corrected, 
however, by the dry cold reaſon of the Abbè 
de Mably. Obſervations ſur PHiſtoire de 


France, tom. i. p. 356. | 
ss Gaudent muneribus, ſed nec data im- 


putant, nec acceptis 2 — Tacit. 


Germ. c. 21. 
55 The adultereſs was whipped through the 
village, Neither wealth nor beauty could in- 


ſpire-compaſſion, or procure her a ſecond huſ- 


band, 18, 19. 
Although 
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Although the progreſs of civilization has undoubtedly contributed 
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to aſſwage the fiercer paſſions of human nature, it ſeems to have 


- 


Its 


robable 


been leſs favourable to the virtue of chaſtity, whoſe moſt dangerous cauſes. 


enemy is the ſoftneſs of the mind. The refinements of life cor- 
rupt while they poliſh the intercourſe of the ſexes. The groſs ap- 


petite of love becomes moſt dangerous when it is elevated, or 


rather, indeed, diſguiſed by ſentimental paſſion. The elegance of 
dreſs, of motion, and of manners, give a luſtre to beauty, and in- 
flame the fenſes through the imagination. Luxurious entertain- 


ments, midnight dances, and licentious ſpectacles, preſent at once 


temptation and opportunity to female frailty ”7. From ſuch dangers, 


the unpoliſhed wives of the barbarians were ſecured, by poverty, 


ſolitude, and the painful cares of a domeſtic life. The German huts, 
open, on every fide, to the eye of indiſcretion or jealouſy, were a 
better ſafe-guard of conjugal fidelity, than the walls, the bolts, and 
the eunuchs of a Perſian haram. To this reaſon, another may be 
added of a more honourable nature. "The Germans treated their 
women with eſteem and confidence, conſulted them on every occa- 
ſion of importance, and fondly believed, that in their breaſts re- 


ſided a ſanctity and wiſdom, more than human. Some of theſe 
interpreters of fate, ſuch as Velleda, in the Batavian war, governed 


in the name of the deity, the fierceſt nations of Germany. The 


reſt of the ſex, without being adored as goddeſſes, were reſpected as 


the free and equal companions of ſoldiers ; aſſociated even by the 
marriage ceremony to a life of toil, of danger, and of glory. In 
their great invaſions, the camps of the barbarians were filled with 


a multitude of women, who remained firm and undaunted amidſt 


Ovid employs two hundred lines in the 55 Tacit. Hiſt. iv. 61. 65. 
reſearch of places the moſt favourable to love. 57 The marriage preſent was a yoke of ox- 
Above all, he conſiders the theatre as the en, horſes, and arms. See Germ. c. 18. 


beſt adapted to collect the beauties of Rome, Tacitus is ſomewhat too florid on the ſub- . 


and to melt them into tenderneſs and ſenſu- je. 
ality. 
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the ſound of arms, the various forms of deſtruction, and the ho- 


— nourable wounds of their ſons and huſbands x Fainting, armies of 


Religion, 


Germans have more than once been driven back upon the enemy, 
by the generous deſpair of the women, who dreaded. death much 
leſs than ſervitude, If the day was irrecoverably loſt, they well 
knew how to deliver themſelves and their children, with their own 
hands, from an inſulting victor **, Heroines of ſuch a caſt may 
nor very ſuſceptible of love. Whilſt they affected to emulate the 
ſtern virtues of man, they muſt have reſigned that attractive ſoftneſs 
in which principally conſiſt the charm and . weakneſs of woman. 
Conſcious pride taught the German females to ſuppreſs every tender 
emotion that ſtood in competition with, honour, and the firſt honour 
of the ſex has ever been that of chaſtity. The ſentiments and 
conduct of theſe high-ſpirited matrons may, at once, be conſidered 
as a cauſe, as an effect, and as a proof of the general character of 
the nation. Female courage, however it may be raiſed by fanaticiſm, 
or confirmed by habit, can be only a faint and imperfe& imitation 
of the manly valour that diſtinguiſhes the age or country in which 
it may be found. 

The religious ſyſtem of the Germans (if the wild opinions of ſa- 
vages can deſerve that name) was dictated by their wants, their fears, 
and their ignorance **, They adored the great viſible objects and 
agents of Nature, the Sun and the Moon, the Fire and the Earth ; 
together with thoſe imaginary deities, who were ſuppoſed to pre- 
ſide over the moſt important occupations of human life. T hey were 

en The change of exigere into exugere is a * Tacitus has employed a few lines, and 
moſt excellent correction. Cluverius one hundred and twenty-four pages, 
6: Tacit. Germ, c. 7. Plutarch in Mario. on this obſcure ſubject. The former diſco- 
Before the wives of the Teutones deſtroyed vers in Germany the gods of Greece and 
themſelves and their children, they had of- Rome. The latter is poſitive, that, under 
fered to ſurrender, on condition that they the emblems of the ſun, the moon, and the 


ſhould be received as the ſlaves of the veſtal fire, his pious anceſtors worſhipped the Trinity 
virgins, in unity. 


7 | perſuaded, 
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perſuaded, that, by ſome ridiculous arts of divination, they could © * 
diſcover the will of the ſuperior beings, and that human ſacrifice q 
were the moſt precious and acceptable offering to their altars. Some 
applauſe has been haſtily beſtowed on the ſublime notion, enter- 
tained by that people, of the Deity, whom they neither confined 
within the walls of a temple, nor repreſented by any human figure 
but when we recollect, that the Germans were unſkilled in archi- 
tecture, and totally unacquainted with the art of ſculpture, we ſhall 
readily aſſign the true reaſon of a ſeruple, which aroſe not ſo much 
from a ſuperiority of reaſon, as from a want of ingenuity. The 
only temples in Germany were dark and ancient groves, conſe- 
crated by the reverence of ſucceeding generations. Their ſecret 
gloom, the imagined reſidence of an inviſible power, by preſenting 
no diſtin& object of fear or worſhip, impreſſed the mind with a ſtill 
deeper ſenſe of religious horror © ; and the prieſts, rude and illiterate 
as they were, had been taught by experience the uſe of every 
artifice that could preſerve and fortify impreſſions ſo well ſuited to 
their own intereſt, | 
The ſame ignorance, which renders barbarians incapable of con- ns egeas is 
ceiving or embracing the uſeful reſtraints of laws, expoſes them naked * 
and unarmed to the blind terrors of ſuperſtition, The German prieſts, 
improving this favourable-temper of their countrymen, had aſſumed 
a juriſdiction, even in temporal concerns, which the magiſtrate 
could not venture to exerciſe; and the haughty warrior patiently 
ſubmitted to the laſh of correction, when it was inflicted, not by 
any human power, but by the immediate order of the god of 
war “. The defects of civil policy were ſometimes ſupplied by 
the interpoſition of eccleſiaſtical authority. The latter was con- 
ſtantly exerted. to maintain ſilence and decency in the popular 


6: The ſacred wood, deſcribed with ſuch many of the ſame kind in Germany. 
ſublime horror by Lucan, was in the neigh- 6 Tacit. Germania, c. 7. 
bourhood of Marſeilles; but. there. were Tt 55 


aſſemblies; 
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aſſemblies 3 and was ſometimes extended to a more enlarged concern 
for the national welfare. A ſolemn proceſſion was occaſionally ce. 
lebrated in the preſent countries of Mecklenburg and Pomerania. 
The unknown ſymbol of the Earth, covered with a thick veil, was 
placed on a carriage drawn by cows; and in this manner, the 
goddeſs, whoſe common reſidence was in the iſle of Rugen, viſited 
ſeveral adjacent tribes of her worſhippers. During her progreſs, the 
ſound of war was huſhed, quarrels were ſuſpended, arms laid aſide, 
and the reſtleſs Germans had an opportunity of taſting the bleſſings 
of peace and harmony. The truce of God, fo often and fo in- 
effectually proclaimed by the clergy of the ele venth century, was an 
obvious imitation of this ancient cuſtom ** Cp 

But the influence of religion was far more powerful to inflame, 
than to moderate, the fierce paſſions of the Germans. Intereſt and 
fanaticiſm often prompted its miniſters to ſanctify the moſt daring 
and the moſt unjuſt enterpriſes, by the approbation of Heaven, and 
full aſſurances of ſucceſs. The conſecrated ſtandards, long revered 
in the groves of ſuperſtition, were placed in the front of the 
battle“; and the hoſtile army was devoted with dire execrations 
to the gods of war and of thunder. In the faith of ſoldiers (and 
ſuch were the Germans) cowardice is the moſt unpardonable of 
ſins. A brave man was the worthy favourite of their martial 
deities ; the wretch, who had loſt his ſhield, was alike baniſhed from 
the religious and the civil aſſemblies of his countrymen. Some tribes 
of the north ſeem to have embraced the doctrine of tranſmigration *?, 
others imagined a groſs paradiſe of immortal drunkenneſs 7%, All 


6 Tacit. Germania, c. 40. aſcribe this doctrine to the Gauls, but M. 
£5 See Dr. Robertſon's Hiſtory of Charles Pelloutier (Hiſtoire des Celtes, 1. iii. c. 18.) 
V. vol. i. note 10. labours to reduce their expreſſions to a more 
67 Tacit. Germ. c. 7. Theſe ſtandards orthodox ſenſe. 
were only the heads of wild beaſts, . 7+ Concerning this groſs but alluring doc- 
es See an inſtance of this cuſtom, Tacit. trine of the Edda, ſee Fable xx in the curious 
Annal. xiii. 57. ä verſion of that book, publiſhed by M. Mallet, 


% Cxſar, Diodorus, and Lucan, ſeem to in his introduction to the Hiſtory of Denmark. 
F- agreed, 
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agreed, that à life ſpent in arms, and a glorious death in battle, C HA P. 
were the beſt preparations for a happy urityr either in this or | EY) 
another world. | | | 
The immortality ſo vainly promiſed by the prieſts, was, in ſome The bards. 

degree, conferred by the bards. That fiogular order of men has 

moſt deſervedly attracted the notice of all who have attempted 

to inveſtigate the antiquities of the Celts, the Scandinavians, and 

the Germans. Their genius and character, as well as the reverence 

paid to their important office, have been ſufficiently. illuſtrated. 

But we cannot ſo eaſily expreſs, or even conceive, the enthuſiaſm 

of arms and glory, which they kindled in the breaſt of their au- 

dience. Among a poliſhed people, a taſte for poetry is rather an 
amuſement of the fancy, than a paſſion of the ſoul. And yet, when 

in calm retirement we peruſe the combats deſcribed by Homer or 

Taſſo, we are inſenſibly ſeduced by the fiction, and feel a momentary 

glow of martial ardour. But how faint, how cold is the ſenſation 

which a peaceful mind can receive from ſolitary ſtudy ! It was in the 

hour of battle, or in the feaſt of victory, that the bards celebrated 

the glory of heroes of ancient days, the anceſtors: of thoſe warlike 
chieftains, who liſtened with tranſport to their artleſs but ani- 

mated ſtrains. The view of arms and of danger heightened 

the effect of the military ſong ; and the paſſions which it tended to 

excite, the deſire of fame, and the contempt of death, were the ha- 


bitual ſentiments of a German mind. 


Such was the ſituation, and ſuch were the manners, of the ancient zr 
EC 2E 


Germans. Their climate, their want of learning, of arts, and of progreſs of 


laws, their notions of honour, of gallantry, and of religion, Me TE” 


71 See Tacit. Germ. c. 3. Diodor. Sicul. 
I. v. Strabo, 1. iv. p. 197. The claſſical 
reader may remember the rank of Demodo- 


cus in the Phæacian court, and the ardour in- 


fuſed by Tyrtzus into the fainting Spartans. 
Yet there is little probability that the Greeks 


Vol. I. 


Oo 


and the Germans were the ſame people. 
Much learned trifling might be ſpared, if 
our antiquarians would condeſcend to reflect, 
that ſimilar manners will naturally be pro- 
duced by ſimilar ſituations. 


ſenſe 
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CHAP. ſenſe of freedom, impatience of peace, and thirſt of enterpriſe, all 


IX. 


contributed to form a people of military heroes. And yet we find, 


Want of 
arms 


that during more than two hundred and fifty years that elapſed from 
the defeat of Varus to the reign of Decius, theſe formidable bar- 
barians made few conſiderable attempts, and not any material im- 
preſſion on the luxurious and enſlaved provinces of the empire. 
Their progreſs was checked by their want of arms and diſcipline, 
and their fury was diverted by the inteſtine diviſions of ancient 


Germany. 
I. It has been obſerved, with ingenuity, and not without truth, 


chat the command of iron ſoon gives a nation the command of gold. 


But the rude tribes of Germany, alike deſtitute of both thoſe 
valuable metals, were reduced ſlowly to acquire, by their unaſſiſted 
ſtrength, the poſſeſſion of the one as well as the other. The face 
of a German army diſplayed their poverty of iron. Swords, and the 
longer kind of lances, they could feldom uſe. Theie frames (as 
they called them in their own language) were long ſpears headed 
with a ſharp but narrow iron point, and which, as occafion re- 
quired, they either darted from a diftance or puſhed in cloſe onſet. 
With this ſpear, and with a ſhield, their cavalry was contented. A 
multitude of darts, ſcattered '* with incredible force, were an addi- 


tional refource of the infantry. Their military dreſs, when they 


wore any, was nothing more than a looſe mantle. A variety 
of colours was the only ornament of their wooden or ofier ſhields. 


Few of the chiefs were diſtinguiſhed by cuiraſſes, ſcarce any by 


helmets. Though the horſes of Germany were neither beautiful, 
ſwift, nor practiſed in the ſkilful evolutions of the Roman manage, 
feveral of the nations obtained renown by their cavalry; but, in 
general, the principal ſtrength of the Germans conſiſted in their in- 


* 


72 Miſſilia ſpargunt, Tacit. Germ. c. 6. or he meant that they were thrown at ran- 
Either that hiſtorian uſed a vague expreſſion, dom. 


fa ntrys 


* 
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fantry“, which was drawn up in ſeveral deep columns, e HA P. 


to the diſtinction of tribes and families. Impatient of fatigue o 
delay, theſe half- armed warriors ruſhed to battle with diſſonant ——— 
ſhouts and diſordered ranks; and ſometimes, by the effort of native 
ralour, prevailed over the conſtrained and more artificial bravery of 
the Roman mercenaries. But as the barbarians poured forth their 
whole ſouls on the firſt onſet, they knew not how to rally or to 
retire, A repulſe was a ſure defeat; and a defeat was moſt com- 
monly total deſtruction. When we recolle& the complete armour 
of the Roman ſoldiers, their diſcipline, exerciſes, evolutions, fortified 
camps, and military engines, it appears a juſt matter of ſurpriſe 
how the naked and unaſſiſted valour of the barbarians could dare to 
encounter in the field, the ſtrength of the legions, and the various 
troops of the auxiliaries, which ſeconded their operations. The 
conteſt was too unequal, till the introduction of luxury had ener- 
vated the vigour, and a ſpirit of diſobedience and ſedition had 
relaxed the diſcipline, of the Roman armies. The introduction of 
barbarian auxiliaries into thoſe armies, was a meaſure attended 
with very obvious dangers, as it might gradually inſtru& the Ger- 
mans in the arts of war and of policy. Although they were 
admitted in ſmall numbers and with the ſtricteſt precaution, the ex- 
ample of Civilis was proper to convince the Romans, that the danger 
was not imaginary, and that their precautions were not always ſuffi- 
cient '%, During the civil wars that followed the death of Nero, 
that artful and intrepid Batavian, whom his enemies condeſcended 


to compare with Hannibal and Sertorius ”*, formed a great deſign of 
freedom and ambition. Eight Batavian cohorts, renowned in the 
wars of Britain and Italy, repaired to his ſtandard. He introduced 


It was their principal diſtinction from the Hiſtory of Tacitus, and is more remark- 
the Sarmatians, who generally fought an able for.its eloquence than perſpicuity. Sir 
horſeback. Hen. Saville has obſerved ſeveral inaccuracies. 


74 The relation of this enterpriſe occupies * Tacit. Hiſt. iv. 13. Like them he had 


2 great part of the fourth and fifth books of loft an eye. . 
Oo2 7 an 
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an army of Germans into Gaul, prevailed on the powerful cities of 
Treves and Langres to embrace his cauſe, defeated the Tegions, 
deſtroyed their fortified camps, and employed againſt the Romans 
the military knowledge which he had acquired in their ſervice, 
When at length, after an obſtinate ſtruggle, he yielded to the power 
of the empire, Civilis ſecured himſelf and -his country by an ho- 
nourable treaty. The Batavians ſtill continued to occupy the iſlands 
of the Rhine“, the allies not the ſervants of the Roman monarchy, 

II. The ſtrength of ancient Germany appears formidable, when we 
conſider the effects that might have been produced by its united 
effort. The wide extent of country might very poſſibly contain a 
million of warriors, as all who were of an age to bear arms, were 
of a temper: to uſe them. But this fierce multitude, incapable of 
concerting or executing any plan of national greatneſs, was agi- 
tated by various and often hoſtile intentions. Germany was divided 
into more than forty independent ſtates ; and even in each ſtate the 
union of the ſeveral tribes was extremely looſe and precarious, 
The barbarians were eaſily provoked; they knew not how to for- 
give an injury, much leſs an inſult; their reſentments were bloody 
and implacable. The caſual diſputes that ſo frequently happened 
in their tumultuous parties of hunting or drinking, were ſufficient 
to inflame the minds of whole nations ; the private feud of any 
conſiderable chieftains diffuſed itſelf among their followers and al- 
les. To chaſtiſe the inſolent, or to plunder the defenceleſs, were 
alike cauſes of war. The moſt formidable ſtates of Germany af- 
feed to encompaſs their territories with a wide frontier of ſolitude 
and devaſtation. The awful diſtance preſerved by their neighbours, 
atteſted the terror of their arms, and in ſome meaſure defended. them 
from the danger of unexpected incurſions “. 70 


76 It was contained between the two branches nature, See Cluver. German. Antiq. I. ii. 


of the old Rhine, as they ſubſiſted before the c. 30. 37. 
face of the country was changed by art and “ Cæſar. de Bell. Gall. I. vi. 23. 


2 «The 
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«© The Bructeri (it is Tacitus ke. now ſorakes): were totally ex- 
« terminated by the neighbouring tribes ?*, provoked by their inſo- 
« lence, allured by the hopes of ſpoil, and perhaps inſpired. by the 
« tutelar deities of the empire. Above fixty. thouſand barbarians 
« were deſtroyed; not by the Roman arms, / but in our ſight, and 
« for our entertainment. May the nations, enemies of Rome, ever 
«« preſerve this enmity to each other ! We have now attained the 
© utmoſt verge of proſperity '*, and have nothing left to demand 
« of Fortune except the diſcord of the barbarians *?.” Theſe ſen- 
timents, leſs worthy of the humanity than of the patriotiſm of 
Tacitus, expreſs the invariable maxims of the policy of his coun- 
trymen. They deemed it a much ſafer expedient to divide than to 
combat the barbarians, from whoſe defeat they could derive nei- 
ther honour nor advantage. The money and negociations of Rome 
inſinuated themſelves into the heart of Germany; and every art of 
ſeduction was uſed with dignity, to conciliate thoſe nations whom 
their proximity to the Rhine or Danube might render the moſt uſeful 
friends, as well as the moſt troubleſome enemies. Chiefs of renown 
and power were flattered by the moſt trifling preſents, which they 
received either as marks of diſtinction, or as the inſtruments of 
luxury, In civil difſenſions, the weaker faction endeavoured to 
ſtrengthen its intereſt by entering into ſecret connexions with the 
governors of the frontier provinces. Every quarrel among the' Ger- 
mans was fomented by the intrigues of Rome; and every plan of 
union and public good was defeated ”*" the ſtronger bias of private 


jealouſy and intereſt *', 


They are mentioned however in the ivth Abbe de la Bleterie is very angry with Taci- 


and vth centuries by Nazarius, Ammianus, tus, talks of the devil who was a . 
Claudian, &c. as a tribe of Franks. See from the beginning, &c. &c. 


2 Germ. Antiq. „. 13. 81 Many traces of this policy may be diſ- 
Urgentibus is the common reading, but covered in Tacitus and Dion; and many 


ood ſenſe, 
A | "Feet 5 * and ſome MSS. eclare die way be Wel Bomm the ARE 
human nature. 


* Tacit, Germania, c. 33. The pious 
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The general / conſpiracy which / terrified the Romans under the 
reign of Marcus Antoninus, comprehended almoſt all the nations of 
Germany, and even Sarmatia, from the mouth of the Rhine to chat 
of the Danube **. It is impoffible for us to determine whether 
this haſty confederation was formed by neceſſity, by reaſon,” or by 
pafſion; but we may reſt aſſured, that the barbarians were neither 


allured by the indolence, or provoked by the ambition, of the Roman 


monarch. This dangerous invaſion required all the firmneſs and 
vigilance of Marcus. He fixed generals of ability in the ſeveral 
Rations of attack, and aſſumed in perſon the conduct of the moſt 
important province on the Upper Danube. After a long and doubt- 
ful conflict, the ſpirit of the barbarians was. ſubdued. The Quad 
and the Marcomanni **, who had taken the lead in the war, were 
the moſt ſeverely puniſhed in its cataſtrophe. They were com- 
manded to retire five miles ** from their own banks of the Danube, 
and to deliver up the flower of the youth, who were immediately 
ſent into Britain, a remote iſland, where they might be ſecure as 
hoſtages, and uſeful as ſoldiers **. On the frequent rebellions of 
the Quadi and Marcomanni, the irritated emperor reſolved to reduce 
their country into the form of a province. His defigns were dif- 
appointed by death. This formidable league, however, the only 
one that appears in the two firſt centuries of the Imperial hiſtory, 
was entirely diſſipated, without leaving any traces behind in Germany. 

In the courſe of this introductory chapter, we have confined our- 
ſelves to the general outlines of the manners of Germany, without 


*2 Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 31. Ammian. Mar- boduus. See Strabo, 1. vii. Vell. Pat. 11. 
cellin. l. xxxi. c. 5. Aurel. Vitor. The 105. Tacit. Annal. ii. 63. 


emperor Marcus was reduced to fell the rich 3. Mr. Wotton (Hiſtory of Rome, p. 166.) 


furniture of the palace, and to inliſt ſlaves 
and robbers. 

53 The Marcomanni, a colony, who, from 
the banks of the Rhine, occupied Bohemia 
and Moravia, had once erected a great and 
formidable monarchy under their king Maro- 


increaſes the prohibition to ten times the diſ- 
tance. His reaſoning is ſpecious but not con- 
cluſive. Five miles were ſufficient for a forti- 
fied” barrier. 


5 Dion, I. Idi and Iii. 


attempting 


a 
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attempting to deſcribe or to diſtinguiſh the various tribes which © 12 35 
filled that great country in the time of Cæſar, of Tacitus, or of — 
Ptolemy. As the ancient, or as new tribes ſucceſſively preſent them- 

ſelves in the ſeries of this hiſtory, we ſhall conciſely mention their 

origin, their ſituation, and their particular character. Modern na- | 
tions are fixed and permanent ſocieties, connected among themſelves 
by laws and government, bound to their native ſoil; by arts and 


agriculture, The German tribes were voluntary and fluctuating 
aſſociations of ſoldiers, almoſt of ſavages. The ſame territory often 
changed its inhabitants in the tide of conqueſt and emigration, The 
ſame communities, uniting in a plan of defence or invaſion, be- 
ſtowed a new title on their new confederacy. The diſſolution of an 
ancient confederacy reſtored to the independent tribes their pecu- 
liar but long forgotten appellations. A victorious ſtate often com- 

municated its own name to a vanquiſhed people. Sometimes crowds. 
of volunteers flocked from all parts to the ſtandard of a favourite 
leader ; his camp became their country, and ſome circumſtance of 
the enterpriſe ſoon gave a common. denomination to the mixed mul- 
titude, The diſtinctions of the ferocious invaders were perpetually 
varied by themſelves, and confounded by the aſtoniſhed ſubjects of 
the Roman empire ** 

Wars, and the adminiſtration of public affairs, are tht principal Numbers. 
ſubjects of hiſtory ; but the number of perſons intereſted in theſe - 
buſy ſcenes, is very different, according to the different condition 
of mankind. In great monarchies, millions of obedient ſubjects 
purſue their uſeful occupations in peace and obſcurity. The atten- 
tion of the Writer, as well as of the Reader, is ſolely confined to a 
court, a capital, a regular army, and the diſtricts which happen to be 
the occaſional ſcene of military operations. But a ſtate of freedom and: 
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"* See an excellent diſſertation on the ori- xviii. p. 48-71. It is ſeldom that the anti- 
gin and migrations of nations, in the Me- quarian and the philoſopher are ſo happily. 
moires de l' Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. blended.. 
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CAT barbariſm, the ſeaſon of civil commotions, or the ſituation of petty re- 
publics, raiſes almoſt every member of the community into action, 
and e into notice. The irregular diviſions, and the reft- 
leſs motions, of the people of Germany, dazzle our imagination, 
and ſeem to multiply their numbers. The profuſe enumeration of 
kings and warriors, of armies and nations, inclines us to forget that 
the ſame objects are continually repeated under a variety of appella- 
tions, and that the moſt ſplendid appellations have been frequently 


laviſhed on the moſt inconſiderable objects. 


7 Should we ſuſpect that Athens contained the number of mankind in ancient and mo- 
only 21, 00. citizens, and Sparta no more dern times, 
than 39, ooo? See Hume and Wallace on 
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cc H A'P. X. 


The Emperors Decius Gallus, A milianus, V. alerian, and 
Gallienus.—The general Irruption of the Barbari ans,— 
The thirty Tyrants. 


ROM the great ſecular games celebrated by Philip, to the CHAP. 


: : X. 
death of the emperor Gallienus, there elapſed twenty year 
of ſhame and misfortune. During that calamitous period, every 0 goa 


0 . 2 ject. 
inſtant of time was marked, every province of the Roman world 5. * 


was afflicted, by barbarous invaders and military tyrants, and the 268. 
ruined empire ſeemed to approach the laſt and fatal moment of its 
diſſolution. The confuſion of the times, and the ſcarcity of authen- 
tic memorials, oppoſe equal difficulties to the hiſtorian, who attempts 
to preſerve a clear and unbroken thread, of narration, Surrounded 
with imperfect fragments, always conciſe, often obſcure, and ſome- 
times contradictory, he is reduced to collect, to compare, and to 
conjecture : and though he ought never to place his conjectures 
in the rank of facts, yet the knowledge of human nature, and of 
the ſure operation of its fierce and unreſtrained paſſions, might, on 
ſome occaſions, ſupply the want of hiſtorical materials. 


There is not, for inſtance, any difficulty in conceiving, that the The emperor 
ſucceſſive murders of ſo many emperors had looſened all the ties 8 
of allegiance between the prince and people; that all the generals 
of Philip were diſpoſed to imitate the example of their maſter, and 
that the caprice of armies, long ſince habituated to frequent and vio- 
lent revolutions, might every day raiſe to the throne the moſt obſcure 
of their fellow-ſoldiers. Hiſtory can only add, that the rebellion 
againſt the emperor Philip broke out in the ſummer of the year 
two hundred and forty-nine, among the legions of Mæſia; and that 
Vor. I. | P p a ſubaltern 
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CHAP. 
Ks 


— 


Services, re- 
volt, victory, 
and reign of 
the emperor 

Decius. 


A. D. 249. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


a ſubaltern officer, named Marinus, was the object of their ſed?. 
tious choice, Philip was alarmed. He dreaded leſt the treaſon of 
the Mæſian army ſhould prove the firſt ſpark of a general confla- 
gration. Diſtracted with the conſciouſneſs of his guilt and of 
his danger, he communicated the intelligence to the ſenate. A 
gloomy filence prevailed, the effect of fear, and perhaps of diſaffec- 
tion: till at length Decius, one of the aſſembly, aſſuming a ſpirit 
worthy of his noble extraction, ventured to diſcover more intre- 
Pidity than the emperor ſeemed to poſſeſs; He treated the whole 
buſineſs with contempt, as a haſty and inconſiderate tumult, and 
Philip's rival as a phantom of royalty, who in a very few days 
would be deſtroyed by the ſame inconftancy that had created him. 
The ſpeedy completion of the prophecy inſpired Philip with a juſt 
eſteem for ſo able a counſellor ; and Decius appeared to him the only 
perſon capable of reſtoring peace and diſcipline to an army, whole 
tumultuous ſpirit did not immediately ſubſide after the murder of Ma- 
rinus. Decius, who long reſiſted his own-nomination, ſeems to have 
inſinuated the danger of preſenting a leader of merit, to the angry and 
apprehenſive minds of the ſoldiers; and his prediction was again con- 
firmed by the event. The legions of Mæſia forced their judge to 
become their accomplice. They left him only the alternative of death 


or the purple. His ſubſequent conduct, after that deciſive meaſure, was 
unavoidable. He conducted, or followed, his army to the confines 
of Italy, whither Philip, collecting all his force to repel the for- 
midable competitor whom he had raiſed up, advanced to meet him. 
The Imperial troops were ſuperior in number *; but the rebels 


The expreſſion uſed by Zoſimus and Zo- 
naras may ſignify that Marinus commanded a 
century, a cohort, or a legion. 

> His birth at Bubalia, a little village in 
Pannonia (Eutrop. ix. Victor. in Cæſarib. et 
Epitom.) ſeems to contradict, unleſs it was 
merely accidental, his ſuppoſed deſcent from 
the Decii. Six hundred years had beſtowed 


nobility on the Decii; but at the commence- 
ment of that period, they were only Plebei- 

ans of merit, and among the firſt who ſhared 

the eonſulſhip with the haughty Patricians. 

Plebeiæ Deciorum animæ, &c. Juvenal, Sat. 

viii. 254. See the ſpirited ſpeech of Decius. 
in Livy, x. 9, 10. 


formed 
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formed an army of Veterans, commanded by an able and experienced C . 
jeader. Philip was either killed in the battle, or put to death a 
few days afterwards at Verona. His ſon and aſſociate in the em- 
pire was maſſacred at Rome by the Prætorian guards; and the vic- 
torious Decius, with more favourable circumſtances than the ambi- 
tion of that age can uſually plead, was univerſally acknowledged 
by the ſenate and provinces. ' It is reported, that immediately after 
his reluctant acceptance of the title of Auguſtus, he had affured 
Philip by a private meſſage, of his innocence and loyalty, ſolemnly 
proteſting, that, on his arrival in Italy, he would reſign the Imperial 
ornaments, and return to the condition of an obedient ſubject. 
His profeſſions might be ſincere. But in the ſituation where for- 
tune had placed him, it was ſcarcely poſſible that he could either for- þ 
give or be forgiven *. | | 
The emperor Decius had employed a few months in the works He marches 
2 OE” | againſt the | ij 
of peace and the adminiſtration of juſtice, when he was ſummoned Gorths. | 
to the banks of the Danube by the invaſion of the Gorns. This 8 
is the firſt conſiderable occaſion in which hiſtory mentions that j 
great people, who afterwards broke the Roman power, ſacked the 
Capitol, and reigned in Gaul, Spain, and Italy. So memorable was 
the part which they acted in the ſubverſion of the Weſtern empire, 
that the name of GoTuas is frequently but improperly uſed as a 
general appellation of rude and warlike barbariſm. 
In the beginning of the ſixth century, and after the conqueſt of Origin of the 


| Italy, the Goths, in poſſeſſion of preſent greatneſs, very naturally — bran 
indulged themſelves in the proſpect of paſt and of future glory. They 
wiſhed to preſerve the memory of their anceſtors, and to tranſmit 
to poſterity their own atchievements. The principal miniſter of the 
court of Ravenna, the learned Caſſiodorus, gratified the inclination 
of the conquerors in a Gothic hiſtory, which conſiſted of twelve 


3 Zoſimus, 1. i. p- 20. Zonaras, I. xii. p. 624. Edit. Louvre, 
Pp 2 books, 
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books, now reduced to the imperfect abridgment of Jornandes . 


A Theſe writers paſſed with the moſt -artful conciſeneſs over the miſ- 
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fortunes of the nation, celebrated its ſucceſsful valour, and adorned 
the triumph with many Aſiatic trophies, that more properly belonged 
to the people of Scythia. On the faith of ancient ſongs, the 
uncertain, but the only, memorials of barbarians, they deduced the 
firſt origin of the Goths, from the vaſt iſland, or peninſula, of Scan- 
dinavia *. That extreme country of the North was not unknown 
to the conquerors of Italy; the ties of ancient conſanguinity had been 
ſtrengthened by recent offices of friendſhip ; and a Scandinavian king 
had cheerfully abdicated his ſavage greatneſs, that he might paſs 
the remainder of his days in the peaceful and pohſhed court of Ra- 
venna*, Many veſtiges, which cannot be aſcribed to the arts of 
popular vanity, atteſt the ancient reſidence of the Goths in the 
countries beyond the Baltic. From the time of the geographer 
Ptolemy, the ſouthern part of Sweden ſeems to have continued in 
the poſſeſſion of the leſs enterpriſing remnant of the nation, and a 
large territory is even at preſent divided into eaſt and weſt Goth- 
land. During the middle ages (from the ninth to the twelfth 
century) whilſt Chriſtianity was advancing with a flow progreſs into 
the north, the Goths and the Swedes compoſed two diſtin& and 
fometimes hoſtile members of the ſame monarchy . The latter of 
theſe two names has prevailed without extinguiſhing the former. 
The Swedes, who might well be ſatisfied with their own fame in 


arms, have, in every age, claimed the kindred glory of the Goths. 
In a moment of diſcontent againſt the court of Rome, Charles the 


+ See the prefaces of Caſſiodorus and Jor- 
nandes : it is ſurpriſing that the latter ſhould 
be omitted in the excellent edition publiſhed 
dy Grotius, of the Gothic writers. 

5 On the authority of Ablavius, Jornandes 
quotes ſome old Gothic chronicles in verſe. 
De Reb, Geticis, c. 4. | 


6 Jornandes, c. 3. 

7 See in the Prolegomena of Grotius ſome 
large extracts from Adam of Bremen, and 
Saxo-Grammaticus. The former wrote in 
the year 1077, the latter flouriſhed about the 
year 1200. 


Twelfth 
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Twelfth inſinuated, that his victorious troops were not degenerated C H A P. 
from their brave anceſtors, who had already ſubdued the miſtreſs of — 
the world. 

Till the end of the eleventh century, a celebrated temple ſubſiſted Religion of 
at Upſal, the moſt conſiderable town of the Swedes and Goths. It * 
was enriched with the gold which the Scandinavians had acquired 
in their pyratical adventures, and ſanctified by the uncouth repre- 
ſentations of the three principal deities, the god of war, the goddeſs 
of generation, and the god of thunder. In the general feſtival, 
that was ſolemnized every ninth year, nine animals of every ſpecies 
(without excepting the human) were ſacrificed, and their bleeding 
bodies ſuſpended in the ſacred grove adjacent to the temple ®. The 
only traces that now ſubſiſt of this barbaric ſuperſtition are con- 
tained in the Edda, a ſyſtem of mythology, compiled in Iceland about q 
the thirteenth century, and ſtudied by the learned of Denmark and 
Sweden, as the moſt valuable remains of their ancient traditions. 

Notwithſtanding the myſterious obſcurity of the Edda, we can Inflitutions 


eaſily diſtinguiſh two perſons confounded under the name of Odin; _ — 


the god of war, and the great legiſlator of Scandinavia. The latter, 
the Mahomet of the north, inſtituted a religion adapted to the climate 
and to the people. Numerous tribes on either ſide of the Baltic 
were ſubdued by the invincible valour of Odin, by his perſuaſive 
eloquence, and by the fame, which he acquired, of a moſt ſkilful 
' magician. The faith. that he had propagated during a long and 
proſperous life, he confirmed by a voluntary death. Apprehenſive 
of the ignominious approach of diſeaſe and infirmity, he reſolved to 


Voltaire, Hiſtoire de Charles XII. I. iii. menis, p. 104. The temple of Upſal was 
When the Auſtrians deſired the aid of the deſtroyed by Ingo king of Sweden, who be- 
court of Rome againſt Guſtavus Adolphus, gan his reign in the year 1075, and about 
they always repreſented that conqueror as the fourſcore years afterwards a Chriſtian Ca- 
lineal ſucceſſor of Alaric. Harte's Hiſtory of thedral was erected on its ruins. See Dalin's. 
Guſtavus, vol. ii. p. 123. Hiſtory of Sweden in the Bibliotheque Rai- 

9 See Adam of Bremen in Grotũ Prolego- ſonnee.. 
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CHAP. 
X. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


expire as became a warrior, In a folemn aſſembly of the Swedes 


and Goths, he wounded himſelf in nine mortal placee, haſtening 


Agreeable 
but uncertain 
hypotheſis 
concerning 


Odin. 


Emigration 
of the Goths 
from Scandi- 
navia into 


Pruſſia. 


away (as he aſſerted with his dying na to * the feaſt of 
heroes in the palace of the god of war 

The native and proper habitation of Odin 1s diſtinguiſhed 55 
the appellation of As-gard. The happy reſemblance of that name 
with As- burg, or As-of *', words of a ſimilar ſignification, has given 
riſe to an hiſtorical ſyſtem of ſo pleaſing a contexture, that we could 
almoſt wiſh to perſuade ourſelves of its truth. It is ſuppoſed that 
Odin was the chief of a tribe of barbarians which dwelt on the banks 
of the lake Mzotis, till the fall of Mithridates and the arms of Pom- 


pey menaced the north with ſervitude. That Odin, yielding with 
indignant fury to a power which he was unable to reſiſt, conducted 


his tribe from the frontiers of the Aſiatic Sarmatia into Sweden, 
with the great deſign of forming, in that inacceſſible retreat of free- 
dom, a religion and a people, which, in ſome remote age, might be 
ſubſervient to his immortal revenge; when his invincible Goths, 
armed with martial fanaticiſm, ſhould iſſue in numerous ſwarms 


from the neighbourhood of the Polar circle, to chaſtiſe the op- 


preſſors of mankind .. 

If ſo many ſucceſſive generations of Goths were capable of pre- 
ſerving a faint tradition of their Scandinavian origin, we muſt not 
expect, from ſuch unlettered barbarians, any diſtin& account of the 
time and circumſtances of their emigration, To croſs the Baltic 


10 Mallet, Introduction a PHiſtoire du Dan- thentic hiſtory. According to the obvious 


nemarc. n ſenſe of the Edda, and the interpretation of 
1 Mallet, c. iv. p. 5 5, has collected from the moſt ſkilful critics, As-gard, inſtead of 


Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, and Stephanus By- 
zantinus, the veſtiges of ſuch a city and people. 

12 This wonderful expedition of Odin, 
which, by deducing the enmity of the Goths 
and Romans from ſo memorable a cauſe, 
might ſupply the noble ground-work of an 
Epic Poem, cannot ſafely be received as au- 


denoting a real city of the Afiatic Sarmatia, 
is the fictitious appellation of the myſtic abede 
of the gods, the Olympus of Scandinavia; 
from whence the prophet was ſuppoſed to de- 
ſcend, when he announced his new religion 
to the Gothic nations, who were already 
ſeated in the ſouthern parts of Sweden. 


was 
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was an eaſy and aitoral: attempt. The inhabitants of Swede were 
maſters of a ſufficient number of large veſſels, with oars , and the 
diſtance is little more than one hundred miles from Carlſcroon to the 
neareſt ports of Pomerania and Pruſſia. Here, at length, we land on 
firm and hiſtoric ground. At leaſt as early as the Chriſtian ra **, 
and as late as the age of the Antonines **, the Goths were eſtabliſhed 
towards the mouth of the Viſtula, and in that fertile province where 
the commercial cities of Thorn, Elbing, Koningſberg, and Dantzick, 
were long afterwards founded. Weſtward of the Goths, the 
numerous tribes of the Vandals were ſpread along the banks of the 
Oder, and the ſea-coaſt of Pomerania and Mecklenburgh. A ſtrik- 
ing reſemblance: of manners, complexion, religion, and language, 
ſeemed to indicate that the Vandals and the Goths were originally 
one great people. The latter appear to have been ſubdivided: 
into Oſtrogoths, Viſigoths, and Gepidæ 
the Vandals was more ſtrongly marked by the independent names 
of Heruli, Burgundians, Lombards, and a variety of other petty 
ſtates, many of which, in a future age, expanded themſelves into 
powerful monarchies. 

In the age of the Antonines, the Goths were ſtill ſeated in 
Pruſſia. About the reign of Alexander Severus, the Roman pro- 


this opinion. They lived in diſtant ages, and 


7 Tacit. Germania, c. 44. 


+ Tacit. Annal. ii. 62. If we could yield 
a firm aſſent to the navigations of Pytheas of 
Marſeilles, we muſt allow that the Goths had 
paſſed the Baltic at leaſt three hundred years 
before Chriſt. 


15 Ptolemy, I. ii. 

By the German colonies who followed 
the arms of the Teutonic knights. The 
conqueſt and converſion of Pruſſia were com- 
pleted by thoſe adventurers in the xiiith cen- 
tury. 

"7. Pliny (Hiſt. Natur. iv. 14.), and Pro- 
copius (in Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. 1.) agree in 


1 


poſſeſſed different means of inveſtigating the 


truth. 


The Ofro and Vi, the eaſtern and 
weſtern Goths obtained thoſe denominations 


from their original ſeats in Scandinavia. In 
all their future marches and ſettlements they 


preſerved, with their names, the ſame rela- 


tive ſituation. When they firſt departed from 


Sweden, the infant colony was contained in 
The third being a heavy ſailor 


three veſſels. 
lagged behind, and the crew, which after 


wards ſwelled into a nation, received from 
that circumſtance the appellation of Gepidæ 
or Loiterers. 


Jornandes, c. 17. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


O ** vince of Dacia had already experienced their proximity by frequent 
and deſtructive inroads . In this interval therefore, of about ſeventy 


The Gothic 
nation in- 
creaſes in its 
march. 


years, we muſt place the ſecond migration of the Goths, from tlie 
Baltic to the Euxine; but the cauſe that produced it lies concealed 
among the various motives which actuate the conduct of un- 
ſettled barbarians. Either a peſtilence, or a famine, a victory, or a de- 
feat, an oracle of the Gods, or the eloquence of a daring leader, were 
ſufficient to impel the Gothic arms on the milder climates of the 
ſouth. Beſides the influence of a martial religion, the numbers 
and ſpirit of the Goths were equal to the moſt dangerous adven- 
tures. The uſe of round bucklers and ſhort ſwords rendered 
them formidable in a cloſe engagement; the mianly "obedience 
which they yielded to hereditary kings gave uncommon union 
and ſtability to their councils **, and the renowned Amala, the hero 
of that age and the tenth anceſtor of Theodoric, king of Italy, 
enforced, by the aſcendant of perſonal merit, the prerogative of 


his birth, which he derived from the An/es, or demigods of the 
Gothic nation * 


The fame of | a great enterpriſe excited the braveſt warriors from 
all the Vandalic ſtates of Germany, many of whom are ſeen a few 


years afterwards combating under the common ſtandard of the 
Goths **, The firſt motions of the emigrants carried them to the 
banks of the Prypec, a river univerſally conceived by the ancients to 


be the ſouthern branch of the Boryſthenes **. 


'9 See a fragment of Peter Patricius in the 
Excerpta Legationum, and with regard to its 
probable date, fee Tillemont, Hiſt. des Em- 
pereurs, tom. iii. p. 346. 

22 Omnium harum gentium inſigne, rotun- 
da ſcuta, breves gladii, et erga reges obſe- 


quium. Tacit. Germania, c. 43. The Goths 


probably acquired their iron by the commerce 
of amber. 


2 Jornandes, c. 13, 14. 
22 The Heruli, and the Ureg undi or hs 


% 


The windings of that 


gundi, are particularly mentioned. See Mac. 
cou's Hiſtory of the Germans, I. v. A paſ- 
fage in the Auguſtan Hiſtory, p. 28, ſeems to 
allude to this great emigration. 'The Mar- 
comannic war was partly occaſioned by the 
preſſure of barbarous tribes, who fled before 
the arms of more northern barbarians. -/ 


23 Danville, Geographie Ancienne, and 
the third part of his incomparable map of 
Europe. 
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great ſtream through che plains of Poland and Ruſſia gave a 


direction to their line of march, and a conſtant ſupply of freſh wa- 


ter and paſturage to their numerous herds of cattle. They followed 
the unknown courſe of the river, confident in their valour, and 
careleſs of whatever power might oppoſe their progreſs. The 
Baſtarnz and the Venedi were the firſt who preſented themſelves; 
and the flower of their youth, either from choice or , compulſion, 
increaſed the Gothic army. The Baſtarnæ dwelt on the northern 
ſide of the Carpathian mountains; the immenſe tract of land that 
ſeparated the Baſtarnæ from the ſavages of Finland, was poſſeſſed, 


or rather waſted, by the Venedi **: we have ſome reaſon to believe 


that the 4irſt of theſe nations, which | diſtinguiſhed ' itſelf in the 
Macedonian war **, and was afterwards divided into the formidable 
tribes of the Peucini, the Borani, the Carpi, &c. derived its origin 


from the Germans. With better authority, a Sarmatian extraction 


may be aſſigned to the Venedi, who rendered themſelves ſo famous 
in the middle ages **. But the confuſion of blood and manners on 
that doubtful frontier often perplexed the moſt accurate ob- 
ſervers . As the - Goths advanced nearer the Euxine ſea, they 
encountered a purer race of Sarmatians, the Jazyges, the Alani, 
and the Roxolani ; and they were probably the firſt Germans who 
ſaw the mouths of the Boryſthenes, and of the Tanais. If we 
inquire into the characteriſtic marks of the people of Germany and 
of Sarmatia, we ſhall diſcover that thoſe two great portions of human 


kind were principally diſtinguiſhed by fixed huts or moveable | 


tents, by a cloſe dreſs, or flowing garments, by the marriage of 
one or of ſeveral wives, by a military force, conſiſting, for the moſt 


part, either of infantry or of cavalry ; and above all by the uſe of 


2+ Tacit. Germania, c. 46, ſame people. Jornandes; c. 24. 
*5 Cluver, Germ. Antiqua, I. iii. c. 33 Tacitus moſt aſſuredly deſerves that title, 


26 The Venedi, the Slavi, and the and even his cautious ſuſpenſe is a = gooey of his 
Antes, were the three great tribes of the diligent inquiries, | 


Vor. I. Qq the 
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the Teutonic, or of the Sclavonian language; the laſt of which has: 


been diffuſed by conqueſt, from the n of Italy to the neigh- 


Deſcription 
of the 
Ukraine. 


The Goths 
invade the 


Roman pro- 


rinces. 


bourhood of Japan. a | 

The Goths were now in poſſeſſion of the Ukraine, a country of 
conſiderable extent and uncommon fertility, interſeted with navi- 
gable rivers, 'which, from either fide, diſcharge themſelves into the 
Boryſthenes ; and interſperſed with large and lofty foreſts of 
oaks. The plenty of game and fiſh, the innumerable bee-hives, 
depoſited in the hollow of old trees, and in the cavities of rocks, and 
forming, even in that rude age, a valuable branch of commerce, 
the ſize of the cattle, the temperature of the air, the aptneſs of the 
foil for every ſpecies of grain, and the luxuriancy of the vegetation, 
all diſplayed the liberality of Nature, and tempted the induſtry of 
man. But the Goths withſtood all theſe temptations, and ſtill ad- 
hered to a life of idleneſs, of poverty, and of rapine. 

The Scythian hords, which, towards the caſt, bordered on the new 
ſettlements of the Goths, preſented nothing to their arms, except the 
doubtful chance of an unprofitable victory. But the profpe& of 
the Roman. territories was far more alluring; and the fields of 
Dacia were covered with rich harveſts, ſown by the hands of an in- 
duftrious, 'and expoſed to be gathered by thoſe of a warlike, people. 
It is probable, that the conqueſts of Trajan, maintained by his ſuc- 
ceſſors, lefs for any real advantage, than for ideal dignity, had 
contributed to weaken the empire on that fide. The new and un- 
ſettled province of Dacia was neither ſtrong enough to reſiſt, nor 
rich enough to fatiate, the rapacioufneſs of the barbarians. As 
long as the remote banks of the Nieſter were conſidered as the 
boundary of the Roman power, the fortifications of the Lower Da- 


28 Genealogical Hiftory of the Tartars, p. country is a juſt repreſentation of the ancient, 
593. Mr. Bell (vol. ii. p. 379.) traverſed ſince, in the hands of the Coffacks, it fill re- 


the Ukraine in his journey from Peterſburgh mains in a ſtate of nature. 
0 Conſtantinople. The modern face of the 


I nube 
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nube were more careleſsly guarded, and the inhabitants of Mæſia 
lived in ſupine ſecurity, fondly conceiving themſelves at an inac- 
ceſſible diſtance from any barbarian invaders. The irruptions. of 
the Goths, under the reign of Philip, fatally convinced them of 
their miſtake. : The king or leader of that fierce nation traverſed 
with contempt the province of Dacia, and paſſed both the Nieſter 
and the Danube without encountering: any oppoſition capable of 
retarding his progreſs, The relaxed diſcipline of. the Roman troops 
betrayed the moſt important poſts, where they were ſtationed, and the 
fear of deſerved puniſhment induced great numbers of them to 
inliſt under the Gothic ſtandard, The various multitude of barba- 
rians appeared, at length, under the walls of Marcianopolis, a 
city built by Trajan in honour of his ſiſter, and at that time the 
capital of the ſecond Mæſia . The inhabitants conſented to ran- 
ſom their lives and property, by the payment of a large ſum of 
money, and the invaders retreated: back into their deſerts, animated, 
rather than ſatisfied, with the firſt ſucceſs of their arms againſt 
an opulent but feeble country. Intelligence was ſoon tranſmitted to 
the emperor Decius, that Cniva, king of the Goths, had paſſed 
the Danube a ſecond time, with more conſiderable forces ; that 
his numerous detachments ſcattered devaſtation over the province 
of Mæſia, whilſt the main body of the army, conſiſting of ſeventy 
thouſand Germans and Sarmatians, a force equal to the moſt daring 
atchievements, required the preſence of the Roman monarch, and 


the exertion of his military power. 
Decius found: the Goths engaged before Nicopolis, on the Jatrus, 
one of the many monuments of Trajan's victories **. On his 


25 In the ſixteenth chapter of Jornandes, how this palpable error of the ſcribe could 
inſtead of /ecundo Mæſiam, we may venture to eſcape the judicious correction of Grotius. 
ſubſtitute /ecundam, the ſecond Mæſia, of 3% The place is till called Nicop. The 
which Marcianopolis was certainly the capital little ſtream, on whoſe banks it ſtood, falls 
(ſee Hierocles de Provinciis, and Weſſeling into the Danube. Danville Geographie An- 
ad locum, p. 636. Itinera). It is ſurpriſing cienne, tom. i. p-: 307. 
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-C HA P. approach they raiſed the ſiege, but with a defign only of marching 


A Avay to a conqueſt of greater importance, the ſiege of Philippopolis, 

a city of Thrace, founded by the father of Alexander, near the 

E - foot of mount Hæmus. Decius followed them through a diffi- 
| | © cult country, and by forced marches ; but when he imagined him- ; 
| felf at a conſiderable diſtance from the rear of the Goths, Cniva =—_ | 


| turned with rapid fury on his purſuers. The camp of the Romans 


was ſurpriſed and pillaged, and, for the firſt time, their emperor fled 
3 in diſorder before a troop of half- armed barbarians, After a 
| | long reſiſtance, Philippopolis, deſtitute of ſuccour, was taken by } 
| ſtorm. An hundred thouſand perſons are reported to have been 
| | maſſacred in the ſack of that great city **. Many priſoners of con» 6 
| ſequence became a valuable acceſſion to the ſpoil, and Priſcus, a 1 
| brother of the late emperor Philip, bluſhed not to aſſume the 4 
purple under the protection of the barbarous enemies of Rome 4" 
7 The time, however, conſumed in that tedious ſiege, enabled Decius 6 
to revive the courage, reſtore the diſcipline, and recruit the numbers * 
of his troops. He intercepted ſeveral parties of Carpi, and other 8 
| Germans, who were haſtening to ſhare the victory of their country« = 
| men **, intruſted the paſſes of the mountains to officers of approved hi 
valour and fidelity **, repaired and ſtrengthened the fortifications of hi 
| the Danube, and exerted his utmoſt vigilance to oppoſe either the 6 
| progreſs or the retreat of the Goths. Encouraged by the return of ” 
| fortune, he anxiouſly waited for an opportunity to retrieve, by a 6 
great and deciſive blow, his own glory, and that of the Roman arms. 3 
5 3 Stephan. Byzant. de Urbibus, p. 740. mopylæ with 200 Dardanians, 100 heavy and 46 
| _ Weſſeling Itinerar. p. 136. Zonaras, by an 160 light horſe, 60 Cretan archers, and 1000 4 
j —” odd miſtake, aſcribes the foundation of Philip- well armed recruits. See an original letter . 
popolis to the immediate predeceſſor of Decius. from the emperor to his officer in the Au- 
3> Ammian. xxxl. 5. guſtan Hiſtory, p. 200. 37 
37 Aurel. Victor. c. 29. 36 Jornandes, c. 16—18. Zofimus, I. i. des | 
* Victoriæ Carpicæ on ſome medals of De- p. 22. In the general account of this war, it ture 
cius inſinuate theſe advantages. is eaſy to diſcover the oppoſite prejudices of inge 
35 Claudius (who afterwards reigned with the Gothic and the Grecian writer. In care- 33 


p | ſo much glory) was poſted in the paſs of Ther- leſſneſs alone they are alike, A 
| 7 t 
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the Antonines,' had fo impetuouſly urged the decline of the Roman 
greatneſs, He ſoon diſcovered that it was | impoſſible to replace {10% 
that greatneſs on a permanent baſis, without reſtoring public virtue, 
ancient principles and manners, and the oppreſſed majeſty of the 
laws. To execute this noble but arduous deſign, he firſt reſolved to 
revive the obſolete office of cenſor; an office, which, as long as it 
had ſubſiſted in its priſtine i integrity, had ſo much contributed to the 
perpetuity of the ſtate”, till it was uſurped and gradually neglected 
by the Cæſars . Conſeious that the favour of the ſovereign may 
confer power, but that the eſteem of the people can alone beſtow 
authority, he ſubmitted the choice of the cenſor to the unbiaſed 
voice of the ſenate. By their unanimous votes, or rather 
tions, Valerian, who was afterwards emperor, and who then ſerved ber 
with diſtinction in the army of Decius, was declared the moſt 
worthy of that exalted honour. As ſoon as the decree of the ſenate 
was tranſmitted to the emperor, he aſſembled. a great council in 
his camp, and before the inveſtiture of the cenſor elect, he apprized 
him of the difficulty and importance of his great office. Happy. 
« Valerian,” ſaid the prince, to his diſtinguiſhed: ſubjeR, © happy 
jn the general approbation of the ſenate and of the Roman re- 


«© manners. 


A, D. 281. 
acclama- 57h * {51 1 


4 public !* Accept the cenſorſhip of mankind; and judge of our 


vou will ſelect thoſe who deſerve to continue mem 


e bers of the ſenate; you will- reſtore the equeſtrian order to its 
ancient ſplendour; you will improve the revenue, yet moderate the 


37 Monteſquieu, Grandeur et Decadence 
des Romains, c. viii. He illuſtrates the na- 
ture and uſe of the cenſorfhip with his uſual 
' Ingenuity, and with uncommon preciſion. 
33 Veſpaſian and Titus were the laſt cenſors. 


(Pliny Hiſt. Natur. vii. 49. Cenſorinus de 
Die Natali). The modeſty of Trajan re- 
fuſed an honour which he deſerved, and his 
example became a law to the Antonines. Ses 


Pliny's Panegyric, c. 45 and 60. 


66 puhlic 


At the ſame time when Decius was ſtruggling with the dees Cc Ws P, 
of the tempeſt, his mind, calm and deliberate. amidſt the tumult of 


D — 
war, inveſtigated the more general cauſes, that, ſince the age of he 


office of cen 
ſor in goes 
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C HA. 44 public burdens. You ill diſtinguiſh into regular claſſes che 


X. 


3. * yarious and infinite multitude of inen, and accurately review 


The deſign 
impractica- 
ble, and 
without 


effect. 


<« the military ſtrength, the wealth, the virtue, and the refources 


of Rome. Your deciſions ſhall obtain the force of laws. The 


army, the palace, the miniſters of juſtice, and the great officers of 


the empire, are all ſubje& to your tribunal. None are exempted, 
« excepting only the ordinary conſuls **, the prefect of the city, 


* the king of the ſacrifices, and (as long as ſhe preſerves her cha- 


« ſtity inviolate) the eldeſt of the veſtal virgins. Even theſe few, 
* who may not dread the R will Wa ſolicit the _ 
* of the Roman cenſor ©,” 


A magiſtrate, inveſted with fuch extenſive powers, would wind ap- 


peared not ſo much the miniſter as the colleague of his ſovereign, 


Valerian juſtly dreaded an elevation fo full of envy and of ſuſpicion, 


He modeſtly urged the alarming greatneſs of the truſt, his owa in- 


ſufficiency, and the ancurable corruption of the times. He artfully 
inſinuated, that the office of cenſor was inſeparable from the Impe- 


rial dignity, and that the feeble hands of a ſubject were unequal to 
the ſupport of ſuch an immenſe weight of cares and of power“. 


The approaching event of war ſoon put an end to the proſecution 


of a project ſo ſpecious but ſo impracticable; and whilſt it preſerved 
Valerian from the danger, ſaved the emperor Decius from the diſ- 


appointment, which would moſt probably have attended it. A cen- 
ſor may maintain, he can never reſtore, the morals of a ſtate. It 
is impoſſible for ſuch a magiſtrate to exert his authority with bene- 
fit, or even with effect, unleſs he is ſupported by a quick ſenſe of 


honour and virtue in the minds of the people; by a decent reve- 


Vet in ſpite of this exemption Pompey This tranſaction might deceive Zonaras, 
appeared before that tribunal, during his con- who ſuppoſes that Valerian was actually de- 
ſulſhip. The occaſion indeed was equally ſin- clared the - colleague of Decius, 1. Xi. 
gular and honourable. Plutar. in Pomp. p.630. p. 625. 

See the original ſpeech in the Auguſtan + Hiſt. Auguſt, p. 174. The N 
Hiſt, p. 173, 174. reply is omitted. 


rence 
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rence for the public opinion, and by a train of uſeful atofadices com- 
bating on the ſide of national manners. In a period when theſe 
principles are annihilated, the cenſorial juriſdiction muſt either ſink 
into empty pageantry, or be converted into a partial inſtrument of 
vexatious oppreſſion . It was eaſier to vanquiſh the Goths, than to 


eradicate the public vices; yet even in the firſt of theſe enterpriſes, 


Decius loſt his army and his life. 

The Goths were now, on every fide, ſurrounded * purſued 
by the Roman arms. The flower of their troops had periſhed in 
the long ſiege of Philippopolis, and the exhauſted country could no 
longer afford ſubſiſtence for the remaining multitude of licentious 
barbarians. Reduced to this extremity, the Goths would gladly 


have purchaſed, by the ſurrender of all their booty and priſoners, 
the permiſſion of an undiſturbed retreat. But the emperor, confident. 
of victory, and reſolving, by the chaſtiſement of theſe invaders, to 
ſtrike a falutary terror into the nations of the North, refuſed to 
liſten to any terms of accommodation. The high- ſpirited barbarians 
preferred death to flavery. An obſcure. town of Mæſia, called 


Forum Terebronit , was the ſcene of the battle. The Gothic army 
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Defeat and 
death of De- 
cius and his 
ſon, 


was drawn up in three lines, and, either from choice or accident, 


the front of the third line was covered by a moraſs. In the begin- 
ning of the action, the ſon of Decius, a youth of the faireſt hopes, 


and already affociated to the honours of the purple, was ſlain by an 
arrow, in the ſight of his afflicted father; who ſummoning all his 


fortitude, admoniſhed the diſmayed troops, that the loſs of a fingle 
ſoldier was of little importance to the republic“. The conflict was 


terrible ; it was the combat of deſpair againſt grief and rage. The 


*3 Such as the attempts of Auguſtus to- nais, they place the field of battle in the plains 


wards a reformation of manners. Tacit. of Scythia. 
Annal. iii. 24. 45 Aurelius Victor allows two diſtin ac- 


+ Tillemont. Hiſtoire des Empereurs, tions for the deaths of the two Decii; but I 


tom. iii. p. 598. As Zoſimus and ſome of have preferred the account of Jornandes. 
his followers miſtake the Danube for the Ta- 


firſt 


* — ———— — — — - 
* 
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O — P. firſt line of the Gothe at length gave way in diſorder; the ſecond, 
— advancing to ſuſtain it, ſhared its fate; and the third only remained 
entire, prepared to diſpute the paſſage of the moraſs, which was 
imprudently attempted by the preſumption of the enemy. © Here 
« the fortune of the day turned, and all things became adverſe to the 
« Romans: the place deep with ooze, ſinking under thoſe who ſtood, 
« ſlippery to ſuch as advanced; their armour heavy, the waters deep; 
% nor could they wield in that uneaſy ſituation their weighty jave- 
« lins. The barbarians, on the contrary, were enured to-encounters 
« in the bogs, their perſons tall, their ſpears long, ſuch as could 
« wound at a diſtance **,.” In this moraſs the Roman army, after an 
ineffectual ſtruggle, was irrecoverably loſt; nor could the body of 
the emperor ever be found“. Such was the fate of Decius, in the 
fiftieth year of his age; an accompliſhed prince, active in war, and 
affable in peace“; who, together with his ſon, has deſerved to be 


compared, both in life and death, with the brighteſt examples of | - 
ancient virtue “. ' e 
Election of This fatal blow humbled, for a very little time, the inſolence of 1 
3 „. the legions. They appear to have patiently expected, and ſubmiſ- 0 
December. fiyely obeyed, the decree of the ſenate, which regulated the ſucceſ- tt 
ſion to the throne. From a juſt regard for the memory of Decius, of 
the Imperial title was conferred on Hoſtilianus, his only ſurviving fr 


ſon; but an equal rank, with more effectual power, was granted to 
Gallus, whoſe experience and ability ſeemed equal to the great truſt 
of guardian to the young prince and the diſtreſſed empire. The 


J have ventured to copy from Tacitus new princes took poſſeſſion of the conſulſhip 
(Annal. i. 64:) the picture of a ſimilar en- on the enſuing calends of January. 
gagement between a Roman army and a Ger- *# Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 223, gives them a very 
man tribe. honourable place among the ſmall number of 

47 Jornandes, c. 18. Zoſimus, 1. i. p. 22. good emperors who reigned between Auguſtus 
Zonaras, I. xii. p. 627. Aurelius Victor. and Diocletian. 

43 The Decii were killed before the end of 3% He ubi Patres comperere 


the year two hundred and fifty-one, ſince the decernunt. Victor in Cæſaribus. 


6 firſt 
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Grſt care of the new emperor was to deliver the Illyrian provinces 
from the intolerable weight of the victorious Goths. He conſented 
to leave in their hands the rich fruits of their invaſion, an immenſe 
booty, and what was ſtill more diſgraceful, a great number of pri- 
ſoners of the higheſt merit and quality. He plentifully ſupplied 
their camp with every conveniency that could aſſuage their angry 
ſpirits, or facilitate their ſo much wiſhed · for departure; and he even 
promiſed to pay them annually a large ſum of gold, on condition 
they ſhould never afterwards infeſt the Roman territories by their 
incurſions ** | 

In the 11 0 the Scipios, the moſt opulent kings of the earth, 
who courted the protection of the victorious commonwealth, were 
gratified with ſuch trifling preſents as could only derive a value from 
the hand that beſtowed them; an ivory chair, a coarſe garment of 
purple, an inconſiderable piece of plate, or a quantity of copper 
coin **, After the wealth of nations had centred in Rome, the 
emperors diſplayed their greatneſs, and even their policy, by the 
regular exerciſe of a ſteady and moderate liberality towards the allies 
of the ſtate, They relieved the poverty of the barbarians, honoured 
their merit, and recompenſed their fidelity. Theſe voluntary marks 
of bounty were underſtood to flow not from the fears, but merely 
from the generoſity or the gratitude of the Romans / and whilſt 
preſents and ſubſidies were liberally diſtributed among friends and 
ſuppliants, they were ſternly refuſed to ſuch as claimed them as a 
| debt”, But this ſtipulation of an annual payment to a victorious 
enemy, appeared without diſguiſe in the light' of an ignominious 
tribute; the minds of the Romans were not N accuſtomed 


5! Zonaras, 1 xii. p. 628. terling, was the uſual preſent abs to fo- 
* A Sella, a Toga, and a golden Patera reign: ambaſladors (Livy, xxxi. g.). 
of five pounds weight, were accepted with joy 53 See the firmneſs of a Roman general ſo 
and gratitude by the wealthy king of Egypt |... as the time of Alexander 3 in the 


(Livy, xxvii. 4.) . Quin Millia Aris, a weight : | 8 : 
of copper in value about eighteen pounds Excerpta Legationym, f. 25. Edit. Louvre. 
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to accept ſuch unequal laws * a tribe of barbarians; and the 


prince, who by a neceſſary conceſſion had probably ſaved his 


ViRtory and 
revolt of 
Emilianus. 
A. D. 253. 


by Zoſim us, 1, i. p. 23, 24. 


country, became che ohject of the general contempt and averſion, 
The death of Hoſtilianus, though it happened in the midſt of a 
raging peſtilence, was interpreted as the perſonal crime. of 
Gallus **; and even the defeat of the late emperor was aſcribed 
by the voice of ſuſpicion to the perfidious counſels of his hated ſuc- 
ceſſor . The tranquillity which the empire enjoyed during the firſt 
year of his adminiſtration **, ferved rather to inflame than to ap- 
peaſe the public diſcontent; and, as ſoon as the apprehenſions of 
war were removed, the infamy of the peace was more deeply and 
more ſenſibly felt. 

But the Romans were irritated to a ſtill higher degree, when they 
diſcovered that they had not even ſecured their repoſe, though at the 
expence of their honour. The dangerous ſecret of the wealth and 
weakneſs of the empire, had been revealed to the world. New ſwarms 
of barbarians, encouraged by the ſucceſs, and not conceiving themſelves 
bound by the obligation, of their brethren, ſpread devaſtation through 
the Illyrian provinces, and terror as far as the gates of Rome. The 
defence of the monarchy, which ſeemed abandoned by the puſillani- 
mous emperor, was aſſumed by Emilianus, governor of Pannonia 
and Mæſia; who rallied the ſcattered. forces, and revived the faint- 
ing ſpirits of the troops. The barbarians were unexpectedly at- 
tacked, routed, chaſed, and purſued beyond the Danube, The vic- 


torious leader diſtributed as a donative the money collected for the 
tribute, and the acclamations of the ſoldiers proclaimed him emperor 


on the field of battle”, Gallus, who, careleſs of the general wel- 
fare, indulged himſelf in the pleaſures of Italy, was almoſt in the 


5+ For the plagne ſee Jornandes, c. 19, and 85 Jornandes, c. 19, The Gothic writer. 


Victor in Czfaribus. at leaſt obſerved the peace which his victorious 


55 Theſe improbable accuſations are alleged countrymen had ſworn to Gallus. 
57 Zoſimus, I. i. p. 25, 26. 


ſame 
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ſame inſtant informed of the ſucceſs, of the revolt, and of the rapid CHAP. 
approach, of his aſpiring lieutenant. He advanced to meet him as Ws 
far as the plains of Spoleto. When the armies came in ſight of each 
other, the ſoldiers of Gallus compared the ignominious conduct of 
their ſovereign with the glory of his rival. They admired the 
valour of Amilianus; they were attracted by his liberality, for he 


offered a conſiderable increaſe of pay to all deſerters **. The mur- l — 


der of Gallus, and of his fon Voluſianus, put an end to the civil gain. 
war; and the ſenate gave a legal ſanction to the rights of conqueſt. == ad 
The letters of Rmilianus to that aſſembly, diſplayed a mixture of mo- 

deration and vanity. He aſſured them, that he ſhould reſign to their 

wiſdom the civil adminiſtration; and contenting himſelf with the 

quality of their general, would in a ſhort time aſſert the glory of 

Rome, and deliver the empire from all the barbarians both of the 

North and of the Eaſt”. His pride was flattered by the applauſe of 

the ſenate; and medals are ſtill extant, repreſenting him with the name 

and attributes of Hercules the Victor, and of Mars the Avenger ©. 

If the new monarch poſſeſſed the abilities, he wanted the — 
time, neceſſary to fulfil theſe ſplendid promiſes. Leſs than four — 
months intervened between his victory and his fall“. He had 01 er 
vanquiſhed Gallus: he ſunk under the weight of a competitor more *P** 
formidable than Gallus. That unfortunate prince had ſent Vale- 
rian, already diſtinguiſhed by the honourable title of cenſor, to bring 
the legions of Gaul and Germany ** to his aid. Valerian executed 
that commiſſion with zeal and fidelity ; and as he arrived too late 
to ſave his ſovereign, he reſolved to revenge him. The troops of 
IEmilianus, who ſtill lay encamped in the plains of Spoleto, were 


awed by the ſanctity of his character, but much more by the ſupe- 


5 Vidor in 88 68 Eutropius, 1. ix. c. 6. ſays tertio menſe. 
| * | Euſebius omits this emperor. 

” S_— ' weed. _ 2 Zoſimus, I. i. p. 28. Eutropius and Vic- 

59 Banduri Numiſmata, p. 94. tor ſtation Valerian's army in Rhztia. 
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rior ſtrength of his army; and as they were now become as inca- 
pable of perſonal attachment as they had always been of conſti- 
tutional principle, they readily imbrued their hands in the blood of 
a prince who ſo lately had been the object of their partial choice. 
„The guilt was theirs, but the advantage of it was Valerian's; 3. who 
obtained the poſſeſſion of the throne by the means indeed of a civil 
war, but with a degree of i innocence ſingular in that age of revo- 
lutions ; ſince he owed neither gratitude nor allegiance to his pre- 
deceſſor, whom he dethroned. MR AN 1 
Valerian was about ſixty years of age when he was inveſted 
with the purple, not by the caprice of the populace, or the cla- 
mours of the army, but by the unanimous voice of the Roman 
world. . In his gradual aſcent through the honours of the ſtate, he 
had deſerved the favour of virtuous princes, and had declared him- 
ſelf the enemy of tyrants . His noble birth, his mild but unble- 
miſhed manners, his learning, prudence, and experience, were re- 
vered by the ſenate and people; and if mankind (according to the 
obſervation of an ancient writer) had been left at liberty to chuſe a 
maſter, their choice would moſt aſſuredly have fallen on Valerian“ 
Perhaps the merit of this emperor was inadequate to his reputation ; 
perhaps his abilities, or at leaſt his ſpirit, were affected by the lan- 
guor and coldneſs of old age. The conſciouſneſs of his decline en- 
gaged him to ſhare the throne with a younger and more active aſſo- 
ciate : the. emergency of the times demanded a general no leſs than 
a prince, and the experience of the Roman cenſor might have 
directed him where to beſtow the Imperial purple, as the reward of 
6 He was about ſeventy at the time of his e According to the diſtinQion- of Victor 
acceſſion, or, as it is more probable, of his he ſeems to have received the title of Inpe- 


death. Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 173. Tillemont rater from the army, and that of Auguſtus 
Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. iii. p. 893, note 1. from the ſenate. 

6+ Tnimicus Tyrannorum. Hitt. Auguſt. e From Victor and from the medals, Til- 
p- 173. In the glorious ſtruggle of the ſenate lemont (tom. iii. p. 710.) very juſtly infers, 
againſt Maximin. Valerian acted a very ſpi- that Gallienus was aſſociated to the empire 
rited part. Hitt. Aug. p. 156. about the month of Auguſt of the year 253. 
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military merit. But inſtead of making a judicious choice, which 
would have confirmed his reign and endeared his memory, Valerian, 
conſulting only the dictates of affeQion or vanity, immediately in- 
veſted with the ſupreme honours his'ſon Gallienus, a youth whoſe 
'effeminate vices had been hitherto concealed ' by the obſcurity of a 
private ſtation. The joint government of - the father and the fon 
ſubſiſted about ſeven, and the ſole adminiſtration of Gallienus conti- 
nued about eight, years. But the whole period was one uninterrupted 
ſeries of confuſion and calamity. As the Roman empire was at the 
ſame time, and on every ſide, attacked by the blind fury of foreign 
invaders, and the wild ambition of domeſtic uſurpers, we ſhall con- 
ſult order and perſpicuity, by purſuing, not ſo much the doubtful 
arrangement of dates, as the more natural diſtribution of ſubjects. 
The moſt dangerous enemies of Rome, during the reigns of Valerian 
and Gallienus, were, 1. The Franks. 2. The Alemanni. 3. The 
Goths; and, 4. The Perſians. Under theſe general appellations, 
we may comprehend the adventures of leſs conſiderable tribes, whoſe 
obſcure and uncouth names would only ſerve to oppreſs the memory 
and perplex the attention of the reader. | 

J. As the poſterity of the Franks compoſe one of the greateſt and 
molt enlightened nations of Europe, the powers of learning and 
ingenuity have been exhauſted in the diſcovery of their unlettered 
anceſtors. To the tales of credulity, have ſucceeded. the ſyſtems of 
fancy. Every paſſage has been ſifted, every ſpot has been ſurveyed, 
that might poſſibly reveal ſome faznt traces of their origin. - It has 
been ſuppoſed, that Pannonia 7. that Gaul, that the northern parts 
of Germany, gave birth to that celebrated colony of warriors. 


39 
enay. 


X. 


Inroads of 
the barba- 
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At length the moſt rational critics, rejecting the fictitious emigra- 


©7 Various ſyſtems have been formed to ex- mentioning Mauringania on the confines of 
plain a difficult paſſage in Gregory of Tours, Deninark, as the ancient ſeat of the Franks, 
I. ii. c. g. gave birth to an ingenious ſyſtem of Leib 
The geographer of Ravenna, i. II. by nitz.. E | 


tions 
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CHA P. tions of ideal conquerors, have acquieſced in a ſentiment whoſe ſim- 
wy plicity perſuades us of its truth ®, They ſuppoſe, that about the year 

two hundred and forty '*, a new confederacy was formed under the 

| name of Franks, by the old inhabitants of the Lower Rhine and the 
| Weſer. The preſent circle of Weſtphalia, the Landgraviate of 
| Heſſe, and the dutchies of Brunſwick and Luneburgh, were the 
| ancient ſeat of the Chauci, who, in their inacceſſible moraſſes, 
defied the Roman arms ''; of the Cheruſci, proud of the fame 
of Arminius; of the Catti, formidable' by their firm and intrepid 
infantry, and of ſeveral other tribes of inferior power and re- 
nown “. The love of liberty was the ruling paſſion of theſe 
Germans; the enjoyment of it their beſt treaſure ; the word that 
expreſſed that enjoyment, the moſt pleaſing to their ear. They 
deſerved, they aſſumed, they maintained the honourable epithet of 
Franks or Freemen ; which concealed, though it did not extinguiſh, 
the peculiar names of the ſeveral ſtates of the confederacy . Tacit 
conſent, and mutual advantage, dictated the firſt laws of the union; 
it was gradually cemented by habit and experience. The league of 
the Franks may admit of ſome compariſon with the Helvetic body ; 
in which every canton, retaining its independent ſovereignty, con- 
ſults with its brethren in the common cauſe, without acknow- 
ledging the authority of any ſupreme head, or repreſentative aſſem- 
bly 7*. But the principle of the two confederacies was extremely 
different. A peace of two hundred years has rewarded the wiſe and 


honeſt policy of the Swiſs. An inconſtant ſpirit, the thirſt of rapine, 
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See Cluver. Germania Antiqua, I. iii. * Tacit. Germania, c. 30. 37. 
c. 20. M. Freret, in the Memoires de PA- 73 In a ſubſequent period, moſt of thoſe 
cademie des Inſcriptions, tom. xvii. old names are occaſionally mentioned, See 
79 Moſt probably under the reign of Gor- ſome veſtiges of them in Cluver. Germ. An- 


dian, from an accidental circumſtance fully tiq. I. iii. 


canvaſſed by Tillemont, tom. iii. p. 710. 1181. f FL 
7. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. xvi. 1. The panegyriſts -7+ Simler de Republica Helvet. cum notis 


frequently allude to the moraſſes of the Franks. Fuſclin. | | 
or . and 
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and a diſregard to the moſt ſolema treaties, diſgraced the character of 
the Franks. 

The Romans had long experienced the daring * of the 
people of Lower Germany. The union of their ſtrength threatened 
Gaul with a more formidable invaſion, and required the preſence of 
Gallienus, the heir and colleague of imperial power? . Whilſt that 
prince, and his infant ſon, Saloninus,  difplayed in the court of 
Treves, the majeſty of the empire, its armies were ably conducted 
by their general Poſthumus, who, though he afterwards betrayed the 
family of Valerian, was ever faithful to the great intereſt of the 
monarchy. The treacherous language of panegyrics and medals 
darkly announces a long ſeries of victories. Trophies and titles 
atteſt (if ſuch evidence can atteſt) the fame of Poſthumus, who is. 
repeatedly ſtyled The conqueror of the Germans, and the ſaviour 
of Gaul“. 

But a ſingle fact, the only one indeed of which. we have any dis- 
tint knowledge, eraſes, in a great meaſure, theſe monuments of 
vanity and adulation. The Rhine, though dignified with the 
title of Safe-guard of the provinces, was an imperfect barrier 
againſt the daring ſpirit of enterpriſe with which the Franks were 
actuated. Their rapid devaſtations ſtretched from the river to the 
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Gl invade: 


ravage Spain 


foot of the Pyrenees: nor were they ſtopped by thoſe mountains. 


Spain, which had never dreaded, was unable to reſiſt, the inroads of 
the Germans. During twelve years, the greateſt part of the reign of 
| Gallienus, that opulent country was the theatre of unequal and. 
deſtructive hoſtilities. Tarragona, the flouriſhing capital of a peace- 
ful province, was ſacked and almoſt deſtroyed '”, and fo late as 


75 Zoſimus, I. i. p. 27. 77 Aurel: Victor. c. 33. Inſtead of Pane. 
M. de Brequigny (in the Memoires de l' A- direpto, both the ſenſe and the expreſſion. 


cademie, tom. xxx.) has given us a very curious require deleto, though indeed, for differ-- | 


life of Poſthumus.. A ſeries of the Auguſtan ent reaſons, it is alike difficult to corre& 
Hiſtory from Medals and Inſcriptions has been the text of the beſt, and of the worſt, 


more than once planned,, and is ftill niuch. writers, 
wanted, 


the 
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the days of Oroſius, who wrote in the fifth century, wretched cot= 


tages, ſcattered amidſt the ruins of magnificent cities, ſtill recorded 


the rage of the barbarians ?*, When the exhauſted country no longer 
ſupplied a variety of plander, the Franks ſeized on ſome veſſels in 
the ports of Spain '?, and tranſported themſelves into Mauritania. 
The diſtant province was aſtoniſhed ' with the fury of theſe bar- 
barians, who ſeemed to fall from a new world, as their name, 
manners, and complexion, were equally unknown on the coaſt of 
Africa | 

II. bs: that part of Upper Saxony beyond the Elbe, which is at 
preſent called the Marquiſate of Luſace, there exiſted, in ancient 


times, a ſacred wood, the awful ſeat of the ſuperſtition of the 


Suevi. None were permitted to enter the holy precincts, without 
confeſſing, by their ſervile bonds and ſuppliant poſture, the imme- 
diate preſence of the ſovercign Deity **. Patriotiſm contributed as 
well as devotion to conſecrate the Sonnenwald, or wood of the Sem- 
nones . It was univerſally believed, that the nation had received 
its firſt exiſtence on that ſacred ſpot. At ſtated periods, the 
numerous tribes who gloried in the Suevic blood, reſorted thither 
by their ambaſſadors ; and the memory of their common extraction 
was perpetuated by barbaric rites and human ſacrifices. The wide 
extended name of Suevi filled the interior countries of Germany, 
from the banks of the Oder to thoſe of the Danube. They were 
diſtinguiſhed from the other Germans by their peculiar mode of 
dreſſing their long hair, which they gathered into a rude knot on 
the crown of the head; and they delighted in an ornament that 
ſhewed their ranks more lofty and terrible in the eyes of the ene- 


In the time of Auſonius (the end of the 7 Valeſius is therefore miſtaken in ſuppo- 
fourth century) Ilerda or Lerida was in a fing that the Franks had invaded Spain by ſea. 
very ruinous ſtate, (Auſon. Epiſt. xxv. 58.) * Aurel. Victor. Eutrop. ix. 6, 
which probably was the conſequence of this . Tacit. Germania, 38. | 
invaſion, | | 32 Cluver. German. Antiq. iii. 25. 


my. 
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my. Jealous, as the Germans were, of military renown, they © HA f. 
all confelled the ſuperior valour of the Suevi; and the tribes of the CV 
Uſipetes and Tencteri, who with a vaſt army encountered the diQta- 

tor Cæſar, declared that they eſteemed it not a diſgrace to have fled 

before a people, to whoſe arms the immortal gods themſelves were 


unequal **, 


In the reign of the emperor Carecalla, an innumerable ſwarm of 4, ef 80 fa 


Buevi appeared on the banks of the Mein, and in the neighbour- aſſume the 

hood of the Roman provinces, in queſt either of food, of plunder, 3 

or of glory **. The haſty army of volunteers gradually coaleſced 

into a great and permanent nation; and, as it was compoſed from 

ſo many different tribes, aſſumed the name of Alemanni, or All- 

men ; to denote at once their various lineage, and their . common 

bravery *%. The latter was ſoon felt by the Romans in many a+ 

hoſtile inroad. The Alemanni fought chiefly on horſeback; but their 

cavalry was rendered ſtill more formidable by a mixture of light 

infantry, ſelected from the braveſt and moſt active of the youth, 

whom frequent exerciſe had enured to accompany the horſemen in 

the longeſt march, the moſt rapid charge, or the moſt precipitate 

retreat. | - 
This warlike people of Germans had been aſtoniſhed by the im- — 4 

menſe preparations of Alexander Severus, they were diſmayed by the 4 

arms of his ſucceſſor, a barbarian equal in valour and fierceneſs to 

themſelves. But ftill hovering on the frontiers of the empire, they 

increaſed the general diſorder that enſued after the death of Decius. 


They inflicted ſevere wounds on the rich provinces of Gaul t Pp 


33 Sic Suevi a ceteris Germanis, fic Suevo- which amuſe the fancy of the hed). is pre- 
rum ingenui a ſervis ſeparantur. A proud ſe- ſerved by Aſinius Quadratus, an original 


paration | hiftorian, quoted by Agathias, i. c. 5. 
*+ Czfar in Bello Gallico, iv. 7. 87 The Suevi engaged Czfar in this man- 
Victor. in Caracal. Dion Caſſius, Ixvii. ner, and the'manceuvre deſerved the appro- 
p. 1350. bation of the conqueror (in Bello Gallico, 


This etymology (far different from thoſe i. 48.) | | | 
Vol. I. =. were ö 
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were the firſt who removed the veil that covered the feeble majeſty 


of Italy. A numerous body of the Alemanni penetrated acrols the 
Danube, and through the Rhætian Alps, into the plains of Lom 


bardy, advanced as far as Ravenna, and diſplayed the victorious 


banners of barbarians almoſt in ſight of Rome. The inſult and 
the danger rekindled in the ſenate ſome ſparks of their- ancient. 
virtue. Both the emperors were engaged in far diſtant wars, Vale- 


rian in the eaſt, and Gallienus on the Rhine. All the hopes and 
reſources of the Romans were in themſelves. In this emergency, 
the ſenators reſumed the defence of the republic, drew out the 


Prætorian guards, who had been left to garriſon the capital, and 


filled up their numbers, by liſting into the public ſervice, the 


ſtouteſt and moſt willing of the Plebeians. The Alemanni, aſto- 


niſhed with the ſudden appearance of an army more numerous than 


their own, retired into Germany, laden with ſpoil; and their retreat: 


was eſteemed as a victory by the unwarlike Romans 
When Gallienus received the intelligence that his capital was de- 


livered from the barbarians, he was much leſs delighted, than alarmed, 


with the courage of the ſenate, ſince it might one day prompt them 
to reſcue the public from domeſtic tyranny, as well as from foreign 


invaſion. His timid ingratitude was publiſhed to his ſubjects, in 


an edict which prohibited the ſenators from exerciſing any military 
employment, and even from approaching the camps of the legions. 
But his fears were groundleſs. The rich and luxurious nobles, 
ſinking into their natural character, accepted, as a favour, this diſ- 
graceful exemption from military ſervice; and as long as they were 


indulged in the enjoyment of their baths, their theatres, and their 


villas; they cheerfully reſigned the more dangerous cares, of empire, 
to the rough hands of peaſants and ſoldiers ”. 


* Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 215, 216. Dexippus 99 Aurel. Victor. in Gallieno et Probo, 


in the Excerpta Legationum, p. 8. Hiero- His complaints breathe an uncommon ſpirit 

nym. Chron. Oroſius, vii. 22. | of freedom, 
* Zoſimus, J. 2 P+ 34+ | 

Another 
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Another invaſion of the Alemanni, of a more formidable aſpect, 
but more glorious event, is mentioned by a writer of the lower em- 
pire. Three hundred thouſand of that warlike. people are ſaid to 


have been vanquiſked, in a battle near Milan, by Gallienus in per-. 


fon, at the head of only ten thouſand Romans *'. We may how- 
ever, with great probability, aſcribe this incredible victory, either to 
the credulity of the hiſtorian, or to ſome exaggerated exploits of one 
of the emperor's heutenants. It was by arms of a very different 
nature, that -Gallienus endeavoured to protect Italy from the fury of 
the Germans. He eſpouſed Pipa the daughter of a king of the 
Marcomanni, a Suevic tribe, which was often confounded with the 
Alemanai in their wars and conqueſts **, To the father, as the 
price of his alliance, he granted an ample ſettlement in Pannonia. 
The native charms of unpoliſhed beauty ſeem to have fixed the 
daughter in the affections of the inconſtant emperor, and the bands 
of policy were more firmly connected by thoſe of love. But the 
haughty prejudice of Rome till refuſed the name of marriage, to 

the profane mixture of a citizen and a barbarian; and has ſtigma- 
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tized the German princeſs with the opprobrious title of concubine of 


Gallienus“. 

III. We have already traced the emigration of thg Goths from 
Scandinavia, or at leaft from Pruſſia, to the mouth of the Bory- 
ſthenes, and have followed their victorious arms from the Bory- 
ſthenes, to the Danube. Under the reigns of Valerian and Gallienus 
the frontier of the laſt mentioned river was perpetually infeſted by 
the inroads of Germans and Sarmatians ; but it was defended by 
the Romans with more than uſual firmneſs and ſucceſs. The pro- 
vinces that were the ſeat of war, recruited the armies.of Rome with 


”' Zonarag, I. xii. p. 631, 97 See Tillemont, Hiſt. des Empereurs, 
9? Gne of-the ViRors calls him King, of tom. iii. p. 398, .&c. 
the Marcomanni, the other, of the Germans. 


8 2 ü an 


Inroads of 
the Gotha. 


* 
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CHAP. an inexhauſtible ſupply of hardy ſoldiers; and more than one of 
w=—— theſe Illyrian peaſants attained the tation, and diſplayed the abi- 
lities, of a general. Though flying parties of the barbarians, who 
inceſſantly hovered on the banks of the Danube, penetrated ſome- 


1 times to the confines of Italy and Macedonia; their progreſs wag 
| commonly checked, or their return intercepted, by the Imperial 
; | heutenants *%, But the great ſtream of the Gothic hoſtilities was 
| A diverted into a very different channel. The Goths, in their new 


| ſettlement of the Ukraine, ſoon became maſters of the northern 
; coaſt of the Euxine: to the ſouth of that inland fea, were ſituated 
the ſoft and wealthy provinces of Aſia Minor, which poſſeſſed all 


that could attract, and nothing that could reſiſt, a barbarian con- 


| queror. | 
roy bel - The banks of the Boryſthenes are only ſixty miles diſtant from 
ras by the the narrow entrance“ of the peninſula of Crim Tartary, known to 
the ancients under the name of Cherſoneſus Taurica . On that 
inhoſpitable ſhore, Euripides, embelliſhing with exquiſite art the tales 
of antiquity, has placed the ſcene of one of his moſt affecting trage- 
dies. The bloody ſacrifices of Diana, the arrival of Oreſtes and 

Pylades, and the triumph of virtue and religion over ſavage fierce- 


neſs, ſerve to repreſent an hiſtorical truth, that the Tauri, the 


original inhabitants of the peninſula, were, in ſome degree, reclaim- 
ed from their brutal manners, by a gradual intercourſe with the a 
Grecian colonies, which ſettled along the maritime coaſt. The little 9 
kingdom of Boſphorus, whoſe capital was ſituated on the Straits, a 
through which the Mzotis communicates itſelf to the Euxine, was le 


compoſed of degenerate Greeks, and half-civilized barbarians. It 


94 See the lives of Claudius, Aurelian, and conſul at Caffa, in his Obſervations ſur les 


Probus, in the Auguſtan Hiſtory. Peuples Barbares, qui ont habité les bords du 
95 It is about half a league in breadth. Ge- Danube. 
nealogical Hiſtory of the Tartars, p. 598. 97 Euripides in Iphigenia in Taurid. 
96 M. de Peyſſonel, who had been French OP | | 
7 ſubſiſted, 
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ſubſiſted, as an independent ſtate, from the time of the Peloponneſian 
war **, was at laſt ſwallowed up by the ambition of Mithridates ”, 
and with the reſt of his dominions, ſunk under the weight of 
the Roman arms. From the reign of Auguſtus ***, the kings of 
Boſphorus were the humble, but not uſeleſs, allies of the em- 
pire. By preſents, by arms, and by a ſlight fortification drawn 
acroſs the Iſthmus, they effectually guarded againſt the roving 
plunderers of Sarmatia, the acceſs. of a country, which, from its 
peculiar ſituation and convenient harbours, commanded the Euxine 
ſea and Aſia Minor. As long as the ſceptre was poſſeſſed by a 
lineal ſucceſſion of kings, they acquitted themſelves of their import- 
ant charge with vigilance and ſucces. Domeſtic factions, and the 
fears, or private intereſt, of obſcure uſurpers, who ſeized on the 
vacant throne, admitted the Goths into the heart of Boſphorus. 
With the acquiſition of a ſuperfluous waſte of fertile ſoil, the con- 
querors obtained the command of a naval force, ſufficient to tranſ- 
port their armies to the coaſt of Aſia . The ſhips uſed in the 
navigation of the Euxine were of a very ſingular conſtruction. 
They were flight flat-bottomed barks framed of timber only, with- 
out the leaſt mixture of iron, and occaſionally covered with a 
ſhelving roof, on the appearance of a tempeſt '”. In gheſe floating 
houſes, the Goths careleſsly truſted themſelves to the mercy of an 
unknown ſea, under the conduct of ſailors preſſed into the ſervice, 
and whoſe {kill and fidelity were equally ſuſpicious. But the hopes 
of plunder had baniſhed every idea of danger, and a natural fear- 
leſſneſs of temper ſupplied in their minds the more rational confidence, 


5 Strabo, 1. vii. p. 309. The firſt kings i See the Toxaris of Lucian, if we credit 
of Boſphorus were the allies of Athens. the ſincerity and the virtues of the Scythian, 
59 Appian in Mithridat. who relates a great war of his nation againſt 
"90 It was reduced by the arms of Agrippa. the kings of Boſphorus.. 
Oroſius, vi. 21. Eutropius, vii. 9. The Ro- * Zoſimus, I. i. p. 28. 
mans once advanced within three days march * Strabo, 1. xi. Tacit, Hiſt. iii. 47 
of the Tanais. Tacit. Annal. xii. 17. They were called Camara. © 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


which 1s the juſt reſult of knowledge and experience. Warriors of 


WA» ſuch a daring ſpirit muſt have often murmured againſt the cowardice 


Firſt naval 


expedition of 


the Goths. 


The Goths 
beſiege and 
take Trebi- 


zond. 


50 the eaſt of Pityus. The garriſon of Phaſis 
- 


of their guides, who required the ' ſtrongeſt aſſurances of a ſettled: 
calm before they would venture to embark; and would ſcarcely 
ever be tempted to loſe fight of the land. Such, at leaſt, is the 


practice of the modern Turks; and they are probably not in- 
ferior, in the art of navigation, to the ancient inhabitants of Boſ- | 
phorus. 3, e 

The fleet of the Goths, leaving the coaſt of Circaſſia on the left 
hand, firſt appeared before Pityus '**, the utmoſt limits of the- Ro- 


man provinces; a city provided with a convenient port and fortified 
with a ſtrong wall. Here they met with a reſiſtance more obſti- 
nate than they had reaſon to expect from the feeble garriſon of a 


diſtant fortreſs. They were repulſed; and their diſappointment 
ſeemed to diminiſh the terror of the Gothic name. As long as 
Succeſſianus, an officer of ſuperior rank and merit, defended that 
frontier, all their efforts were ineffectual; but as ſoon as he was 


removed by Valerian to a more honourable but leſs important 


ſtation, they reſumed the attack of Pityus ; and, by the deſtruction 
of that city, obliterated the memory of their former diſgrace ***, 
Circling round the eaſtern extremity of the Euxine ſea, the 
navigation from Pityus to Trebizond is about three hundred 
miles. The courſe of the Goths carried them in ſight of the 
country of Colchis, ſo famous by the expedition of the Argo- 
nauts ; and they even attempted, though without ſucceſs, to pillage 
a rich temple at the mouth of the river Phaſis. Trebizond, cele- 
brated in the retreat of the ten thouſand as an ancient colony of 


"04 See a very natural picture of the Eux- conſiſted in his time of only four hundred 
ine navigation, in the xvith letter of Tourne- foot. See the Periplus of the Euxine.. , 


fort. s Zolimus, I. i. p. 30. 


105 Arrian places the frontier garriſon at %% Arrian (in Periplo Mari ; 
Dioſcurias, or Sebaſtopolis, forty-four miles 1 er aces IP * us Euxin. p. 130.) 


Greeks, 
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Greeks , derived its wealth and ſplendour from the munificence of C 
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the emperor Hadrian, who had conſtructed an artificial port on a — 


coaſt left deſtitute by nature of ſecure harbours . The city was 
large and populous; a double encloſure of walls ſeemed to defy the 
fury of the Goths, and the uſual garriſon had been ſtrengthened by a 
reinforcement of ten thouſand men. But there are not any advan- 
tages capable of ſupplying the abſence of diſcipline and vigilance. 


The numerous. garriſon of Trebizond, diſſolved in riot and luxury; 


diſdained to guard their-impregnable fortifications. The Goths ſoon 
diſcovered the ſupine negligence of the befieged, erected a lofty pile 


of faſcines, aſcended the walls in the ſilence of the night, and 
entered the defenceleſs city, ſword in hand. A general maſſacre of 


the people enſued, whilſt the affrighted ſoldiers eſcaped through the 
oppolite gates of the town. The-moſt holy temples, and the moſt 
ſplendid edifices, were involved in a common deſtruction” The 
booty that fell-into the hands of-the Goths was immenſe: the wealth 


of the adjacent countries had been depoſited in Trebizond, as in a 


ſecure place. of refuge. The number of captives was incredible, as 
the victorious. barbarians, ranged. without. oppoſition through the 
extenſive province of Pontus. The rich ſpoils. of: Trebizond 
filled a great fleet of ſhips that. had been found in the port. The 
robuſt. youth of the ſea-coaſt were chained to the gar; and the 
Goths, ſatisfied with the ſucceſs. of their firſt naval expedition, 


returned in triumph to their new eſtabliſhments in the kingdom of. 


Boſphorus * 


The ate expedition of the Goths was undertaken: with The ſecond ' 


nion of 


greater powers of men and ſhips, but they ſteered a different thi Gotha. 


courſe, and diſdaining the exhauſted provinces of Pontus, followed 


"03 Xenophon. Anabaſis, I. iv. p. 348. See an epiſtle of Gregory Thaumatur- - 
Edit, Hutchinſon. | gus, biſhop of Neo-Cæſarea, quoted by Maſ- + 


1% Arrian, ;. 129. The. general obſer- cou, v. 37. 
vation is Tournefort' s. 431 Zoſimus, I. i. p. 32, 33. 


the 
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They plun- 
der the cities 
of Bithynia. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


the weſtern coaſt of the Eaxine, paſſed before the wide mouths of 
the Boryſthenes, the Nieſter, and the Danube, and increaſing: their 


fleet by the capture of a great number of fiſhing barks, they ap- 
proached the narrow out-let through which the Euxine ſea pours its 


waters into the Mediterranean, and divides the continents of Europe 


and Aſia, The garriſon of Chalcedon was encamped near the 
temple of Jupiter Urius, on a promontory that commanded- the 
entrance of the Strait: and, ſo inconſiderable were the dreaded in- 
vaſions of the barbarians, that this body of troops ſurpaſſed in num- 
ber the Gothic army. But it was in numbers alone that they ſur- 


paſſed it, They deſerted with precipitation their advantageous - 


poſt, and abandoned the town of Chalcedon, moſt plentifully ſtored 
with arms and money, to the diſcretion of the conquerors, Whilſt 
they heſitated whether they ſhould prefer the ſea or land, Europe 
or Aſia, for the ſcene of their hoſtilities, a perfidious fugitive pointed 
out Nicomedia, once the capital of the kings of Bithynia, as a 
rich and eaſy conqueſt. He guided the march, which was only 


ſixty miles from the camp of Chalcedon, directed the reſiſtleſs 


attack, and partook of the booty ; for the Goths had learned ſufficient 
policy to reward the traitor, whom they deteſted. Nice, Pruſa, 
Apzmza, Cius, cities that had ſometimes rivalled, or imitated, the 


ſplendour of Nicomedia, were involved in the ſame calamity, which, 
in a few weeks, raged without controul through the whole province 
of Bithynia. Three hundred years of peace, enjoyed by the ſoft 
inhabitants of Aſia, had aboliſhed the exerciſe of arms, and removed 
the apprehenſion of danger. The ancient walls were ſuffered 
to moulder away, and all the revenue of the moſt opulent 
cities was reſerved for the conſtruction of baths, temples, and 
theatres .“. 


at 


* 


112 Itiner. Hieroſolym. p. 572. weſſeling. 117 Zoſunus, 1.1. p. 32 33- 
When 


in 
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When the city of Cyzicus withſtood the utmoſt effort of Mithri- © „  aoeg 
dates, it was diſtinguiſhed by wiſe laws, a naval power of two ——— 
Retreat of 
hundred gallies, and three arſenals ; of arms, of military engines, and the Goths. 
of corn. It was till the ſeat of wealth and luxury; but of its 
ancient ſtrength, nothing remained except the ſituation, in a little 
iſland of the Propontis, connected with the continent of Aſia only 
by two bridges. From the recent ſack of Pruſa, the Goths ad- 
vanced within eighteen miles of the city, which they had de- 
voted to deſtruction; but the ruin of Cyzicus was delayed by a for- 
tunate acoident. The ſeaſon was rainy, and the lake Apolloniates, 
the reſervoir of all the ſprings of Mount Olympus, roſe to an un- 
common height. The little river of Rhyndacus, which ifſues from the 
lake, ſwelled into a broad and rapid ſtream, and ſtopped the progreſs 
of the Goths, Their retreat to the maritime city of Heraclea, where 
the fleet had probably been ſtationed, was attended by a long train 
of waggons, laden with the ſpoils of Bithynia, and was marked by 
the flames of Nice and Nicodemia, which they wantonly burnt **7. 
Some obſcure hints are mentioned of a doubtful combat that ſecured 
their retreat . But even a complete victory would have been of 
little moment, as the approach of the autumnal equinox ſummoned 
them to haſten their return. To navigate the Euxine before the 
month of May, or after that of September, is eſteeme> by the mo- 
dern Turks the moſt unqueſtionable inſtance of raſhneſs and folly *'? 
When we are informed that the third fleet, equipped by the Goths Third naral 


in the ports of Boſphorus, conſiſted of five hundred fail of ſhips ***, the « = ” 


He beſieged the place with 400 gallies, *'* Syncellus tells an onintelligible Gary of 
150,000 foot, and a numerous cavalry. See Prince Odenathus, who defeated the Goths, 
Plutarch in Lucul. Appians in Mithridat. and who was killed by Prince Odenatbus. 


Cicero pro Lege Maniha, c. 8. Voyages de Chardin, tom. i. p. 45. 
1'5 Strabo, 1. 12. p. 573. He ſailed with the Turks from Conſtantinople 


* Pocock's Deſcription of the Eaſt, Le ii. to Caffa. 
e. 23, 2. 120 Syncellus (p. 382.) ſpeaks of this ex- 


''7 Zoſimus, 1. i. p. 33 pedition as undertaken by the Heruli. 
Vol. I. Tt our 
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C * P. our ready imagination inſtantly computes and multiplies the for- 
- midable armament; but, as we are aſſured by the judicious Strabo 


They paſs 

the Boſpho- 
rus and the 
Helleſpont, 


that the pyratical veſſels uſed by the barbarians of Pontus and the 
Leſſer Scythia, were not capable of containing more than twenty- 
five or thirty men, we may ſafely affirm, that fifteen thouſand War- 
riors, at the moſt, embarked in this great expedition. Impatient of 
the limits of the Euxine, they ſteered their deſtructive courſe from 
the Cimmerian to the Thracian Boſphorus. When they had almoſt 
gained the middle of the Straits, they were ſuddenly driven back 
to the entrance of them; till a favourable wind ſpringing up the 


next day, carried them in a few hours into the placid ſea, or rather 


lake of the Propontis. Their landing on the little iſland of Cyzicus, 
was attended with the ruin of that ancient and noble city. From 
thence iſſuing again through the narrow paſſage of the Helleſpont, 
they purſued their winding navigation amidſt the numerous iſlands 
ſcattered over the Archipelago, or the Xgean Sea. The aſſiſtance 
of captives and deſerters muſt have been very neceſſary to pilot their 
veſſels, and to direct their various incurſions, as well on the coaſt of 
Greece as on that of Aſia, At length the Gothic fleet anchored in 


the port of Pirzus, five miles diſtant from Athens, which had 


attempted to make ſome preparations for a vigorous defence. Cleo- 
damus, one of the engineers employed by the emperor's orders to 
fortify the maritime cities againſt the Goths, had already begun to 


repair the ancient walls fallen to decay ſince the time of Sylla. 


The efforts of his ſkill were ineffectual, and the barbarians be- 
came maſters of the native ſeat of the muſes and the arts. But 
while the conquerors abandoned themſelves to the licenſe of plunder 
and intemperance, their fleet, that lay with a ſlender guard in the 
harbour of Pirzus, was unexpectedly attacked by the brave Dexip- 
pus, who, flying with the engineer Cleodamus from the ſack of 


12! Strabo, I. xi. p. 495. 222 Plin, Hiſt, Natur. iii. 7. 
2 Athens, 


OF: THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Athens, collected a haſty band of volunteers, peaſants as well as 
ſoldiers, and in ſome meaſure avenged the calamities of his 
country we | iy 
But this exploit, whatever luſtre it might ſhed on the declining 
age of Athens, ſerved rather to irritate than to ſubdue the undaunted 
ſpirit of the northern invaders. A general conflagration blazed out 
at the ſame time in every diſtrict of Greece. Thebes and Argos, 
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ravage 
Greece, and 
threaten 
Italy. 


Corinth and Sparta, which had formerly waged ſuch memorable wars 


againſt each other, , were now-unable to bring an army into the field, 
or even to defend their ruined fortifications. ' The rage of war, 


both by land and by ſea, ſpread from the eaſtern point of Sunium 
to the weſtern coaſt of Epirus. The Goths had already advanced 


within ſight of Italy, when the approach of ſuch: imminent danger 
awakened the indolent Gallienus from his dream of pleaſure. The 
emperor appeared in arms; and his preſence ſeems to have checked 
the ardour, and to have divided the ſtrength, of the enemy. Nau- 
lobatus, a chief of the Heruli, accepted an honqurable capitula- 
tion, entered with a large body of his countrymen into the ſervice 
of Rome, and was inveſted with the ornaments of the conſular dig- 
nity, which had never before been profaned by the hands of a bar- 
barian '**, Great numbers of the Goths, diſguſted with the perils 
and hardſhips of a tedious voyage, broke into Mæſia, with a deſign 
of forcing their way over the Danube to their ſettlements in the 
Ukraine. The wild attempt would have proved inevitable deſtruc- 
tion, if the diſcord of the Roman generals, had not opened to the 
barbarians the means of an eſcape '**. The ſmall remainder of this 


122 Hiſt, Auguſt, p. 181. Victor, c. 33. his own and his countrymen's exploits. 
Oroſius, vii. 42. Zoſimus, I. i. p. 35. Zo- * Syncellus, p. 382. This body of He- 
naras, 1. xii, 635.  Syncellus, p. 382. It is ruli was for à long time faithful and famous. 
not without ſome attention, that we can ex- 125 Claudius, who commanded on the Da- 
plain and conciliate their imperfe& hints. nube, thought with propriety and acted with 
We can ſtill diſcover ſome traces of the ſpirit. His colleague was jealous of his fame. 
partiality of Dexippus, in the relation of Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 181. 
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J their way through the Helleſpont and the Boſphorus, ravaged in their 


Ruin of the 
temple of 
Epheſus, 


paſſage the ſhores of Troy, whoſe fame, immortalized by Homer, 
will probably ſurvive the memory of the Gothic conqueſts: | Ag 
ſoon as they found themſelves in fafety within the baſon of the 
Euxine, they landed at Anchialus in Thrace, near the foot of 
Mount Hzmus; and, after all their toils, indulged themſelves in 
the uſe of thoſe pleafant and ſalutary hot baths, What remained of 
the voyage was a ſhort and eaſy navigation. Such was the vati- 
ous fates of this third and greateſt of their naval enterpriſes. © It 


may ſeem difficult to conceive, how the original body of fifteen. 


thouſand warriors could ſuſtain the loſſes and diviſions of fo bold an 
adventure. But as their numbers were gradually waſted by the 
fword, by ſhipwrecks, and by the influence of a warm climate, 
they were perpetually renewed by troops of bandit and deſerters, 
who flocked to the ſtandard of plunder, and by a crowd of fugitive 
flaves, often of German or Sarmatian extraction, who eagerly ſeized 
the glorious opportunity of freedom and revenge. In theſe expe- 
ditions, the Gothic nation claimed a ſuperior ſhare of honour and 
danger; but the tribes that fought under the Gothic banners, are 
ſometimes diſtinguiſhed and ſometimes confounded in the imperfect 
hiſtories of that age; and as the barbarian fleets ſeemed- to iſſue 
from the mouth of the Tanais, the vague but familiar appellation of 
Scythians was frequently beſtowed on the mixed multitude '*?. 

In the general calamities of mankind, the death of an individual. 
however exalted, the ruin of an edifice, however famous, are paſſed 
over with careleſs inattention. Yet we cannot forget that the tem- 
ple of Diana at Epheſus, after having riſen with increaſing ſplendour 
from ſeven repeated misfortunes '**, was finally burnt by the .Goths 


* 


126 Jornandes, c. 20. thians to thoſe whom Jornandes, and the Latin 
1 Zoſimus, and the Greeks (as the au- writers, conſtantly repreſent as Goths. 


thor of the Philopatris) give the name of Scy- * Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 178. Jornandes, e. 20. 


* in 
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in their third naval invaſion. The arts of Greece, and the wealth 
of Aſia, had conſpired to erect that facred and magnificent ſtructure. 


It was ſupported by an hundred and twenty-ſeven marble columns 


of the Ionic order. They were the gifts of devout monarchs, and 
each was ſixty feet high. The altar was adorned with the maſterly 
ſculptures of Praxiteles, who had, perhaps, ſelected from the favou- 
rite legends of the place the birth of the divine children of Latona, 
the concealment of Apollo after the ſlaughter of the Cyclops, and 
the clemency of Bacchus to the vanquiſhed Amazons. Yet the 
length of the temple of Epheſus was only four hundred and twenty- 
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five feet, about 'twe-thirds of the meaſure of the church. of St. 


Peter's at Rome. In the other dimenſions, it was ſtill more in- 


ferior to that ſublime production of modern architecture. The 
ſpreading arms of a Chriſtian croſs require a much greater breadth 
than the oblong temples of the Pagans; and the boldeſt artiſts of 
antiquity would have been ftartled at the propoſal of raifing in 
the air a dome of the ſize and proportions of the pantheon. The 
temple of Diana was, however, admired as one of the wonders 
of the world. Succeſſive empires, the Perſian, the Macedonian, 


and the Roman, had revered its ſanctity, and enriched its ſplen - 


dour '**, But the rude ſavages of the Baltic were deſtitate of a taſte 

for the elegant arts, and they deſpiſed the ideal terrors of a foreign 

ſuperſtitionn | 

Another cireumſtance is related of theſe invaſions, which might 
deſerve our E were it not wy to be ſuſpected as the n 


29 Strabo, 1, xiv. p. 1 Vitruvius, I. i. induced them to abridge the extent of the 


c. 1. præfat. 1. vii Tacit. Annal. iii. 61. ſanctuary or aſylum, which by ſucceſſive pri- 
Plin. Hiſt, Nat. xxxvi. 14. vileges had ſpread itſelf two ſtadia round the 


% The length of St. Peter's is 12 Roman temple. Strabo, I. xiv. p. 641. Tacit. An- 
palms, each palm is very little ſhort of nine nal. iii. 60, &c. | 
Engliſh inches. See Greave's Miſcellanies, 132 They offeted no ſacrifices to the Gre- 


vol. i. p. 2333 On the Roman foot. clan gods, See Epiſtol. Gregor, Thaumat. 
*31 The policy, however, of the Romans | 
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Conduct of 
the Goths at 
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conceit of a recent ſophiſt. We are told, that in the ſack of Athens 


de Goths had collected all the libraries, and were on the point of 


Conqueſt of 
Armenia by 
the Perſians. 


ſetting fire to this funeral pile of Grecian learning, had not one of 
their chiefs, of more refined policy than his brethren, difſuaded 
them from the deſign; by the profound obſervation, that as long 
as the Greeks were addicted to the ſtudy of books, they would never 
apply themſelves to the exerciſe of arms . The ſagacious coun- 
ſellor (hould the truth of the fact be admitted) reaſoned like an ig- 
norant barbarian. In the moſt polite and powerful nations, genius 
of every kind has diſplayed itſelf about the ſame period; and the 
age of ſcience has generally been the age of Wy virtue and 
ſucceſs. $1134; 

IV. The new ſovereigns of Perſia, Artaxerxes and his ſon Sapor, 
had triumphed (as we have already ſeen) over the houſe of Arſaces. 
Of the many princes of that ancient race, Choſroes, king of Arme- 
nia, had alone preſerved both his life and his independence. He 
defended himſelf by the natural ſtrength of his country; by the 
perpetual reſort of fugitives and malcontents ; by the alliance of the 
Romans, and, above all, by his own courage. Invincible in arms, 
during a thirty years war, he was at length aſſaſſinated by the emiſ- 
ſaries of Sapor king of Perſia. The patriotic ſatraps of Armenia, 
who aſſerted the freedom and dignity of the crown, implored the pro- 
tection of Rome in favour of Tiridates the lawful heir. But the ſon 
of Choſroes was an infant, the allies were at a diſtance, and the 
Perſian monarch. advanced towards the frontier at the head of an 
irreſiſtible force. Young Tiridates, the future hope of his country, 


was ſaved by the fidelity of a ſervant; and Armenia continued 


above twenty-ſeven years a reluctant province of the great monarchy 


133 Zonaras, 1, xii. p. 635. Such an anec- taigne. He makes uſe of it in his agreeable 
dote was perfectly ſuited to the taſte of Mon- Eſſay on Pedantry, 1. i. c. 24. 


of 
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of Perſia '*%, Elated with this eaſy conqueſt, and preſuming on the 
diſtreſſes or the degeneracy of the Romans, Sapor obliged the ſtrong 
garriſons of Carrhæ and Niſibis to ſurrender, and ſpread devaſtation 
and terror on either ſide of the Euphrates. 

The loſs of an important frontier, the ruin of a faithful and 
natural ally, and the rapid ſucceſs of Sapor's ambition, affected 
Rome with a deep ſenſe of the inſult as well as of the danger. Va- 
lerian flattered himſelf, that the vigilance of his lieutenants would 
ſufficiently provide for the ſafety of the Rhine and of the Danube; 
but he reſolved, notwithſtanding his advanced age, to march in 
perſon to the defence of the Euphrates. During his progreſs 
through Aſia Minor, the naval enterpriſes of the Goths were ſuf- 
pended, and the afflited province enjoyed a tranſient and fallacious 
calm. He paſſed the Euphrates, encountered the Perſian mo- 
narch near the walls of Edeſſa, was vanquiſhed, and taken priſoner 
by Sapor. The particulars of this great event are darkly and im- 
perfectly repreſented ; yet by the glimmering light which is afforded 
us, we may diſcover a long ſeries of imprudence, of error, and of 
deſerved misfortunes on the fide of the Roman emperor. He re- 
poſed an implicit confidence in Macrianus, his Prztorian prefect '**, 
That worthleſs miniſter rendered his maſter formidable only to the 
oppreſſed ſubjects, and contemptible to the enemies of Rome 
By his weak or wicked counſels, the Imperial army was betrayed 
into a ſituation, where valour and military ſkill were equally un- 
availing '”, The vigorous attempt of the Romans to cut their way 
through the Perſian hoſt, was repulſed with great ſlaughter *** ; and 
Sapor, who encompaſſed the camp with ſuperior numbers, patiently 

'3+ Moſes Chorenenſis, I. ii. c. 71. 73, 74. 235 Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 191. As Macrianus 
Zonaras, I. xii. p. 628. The authentic rela- was an enemy to the Chriſtians, they charged 
tion of the Armenian hiſtorian ſerves to rec- him with being a magician.. 
tify the confuſed account of the Greek. The 136 Zoſimus, I. i. p. 33. 


latter talks of the children of Tiridates, who ' Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 174. 
at that time was himſelf an infant. 2338 Victor in Cæſar. Eutropius, ix. 7. 
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waited till the increaſing rage of famine and peſtilence had enſured 
his victory. The licentious murmurs of the legions ſoon accufet 
Valerian as the cauſe of their calamities ; their ſeditious\clamours 
demanded an inſtant capitulation, An immenſe ſum of -gold was 
offered to purchaſe the permiffion of a diſgraceful retreat. But the 
Perſian, conſcious of his ſuperiority, refuſed the money with dif. 
dain; and detaining the deputies, advanced in order of battle to 
the foot of the Roman rampart, and infiſted on a perſonal confer- 


ence with the emperor. Valerian was reduced to the neceſſity of 


intruſting his life and dignity to the faith of an enemy. The in- 


terview ended as it was natural to expect. The emperor was made 


a priſoner, and his aſtoniſhed troops laid down their arms. In 
ſuch a moment of triumph, the pride and policy of Sapor prompted 
him to fill the vacant throne with a ſucceſſor entirely dependent on 
his pleaſure. Cyriades, an obſcure fugitive of Antioch, ſtained 
with every vice, was choſen to diſhonour the Roman purple; and 
the will of the Perſian victor could not fail of being ratified We the 
acclamations, however reluctant, of the captive army 

The imperial ſlave was eager tp ſecure the favour of his maſter, 
by an act of treaſon to his native country. He conducted Sapor 
over the Euphrates, and by the way of Chalcis to the metropolis of 
the Eaſt. So rapid were the motions of the Perſian'cavalry, that, if 
we may credit a very judicious hiſtorian *',- the city of Antioch was 
ſurpriſed when the idle multitude was fondly gazing on the amuſe- 
ments of the theatre. The ſplendid buildings of Antioch, private 


as well as public, were either pillaged or deſtroyed ; and the nume- 


19 Zoſimus, I. i. p. 33- Zonaras, I. xii. probable ſeries of events to the doubtful chro- 
p. 630. Peter Patricius in the Excerpta Le- nology of a moſt-inaccurate writer. 
gat. p. 29. 14: The ſack of Antioch, anticipated by 
149 Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 185. The reign of ſome hiſtorians, is aſſigned, by the deciſive 
Cyriades appears in that collection prior to _teſtimony of Ammianus Marcellinus, to the 
the death of Valerian; but I have preferred a reign of Gallienus, wii. 5. 
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rous inhabitants were put to the ſword, or led away into captiyity e ws 4 P. 

The tide of devaſtation was ſtopped for a moment by the reſolution o.. = 
the high prieſt of Emeſa. Arrayed in his ſacerdotal robes, he ap- 
peared at the head of a great body of fanatic peaſants, armed only 
with ſlings, and defended his god and his property from the ſacri- 
legious hands of the followers of Zoroafter '*, But the ruin of | = 
Tarſus, and of many - other cities, furniſh a melancholy proof 
that, except in this ſingular inſtance, the conqueſt of Syria and 

Cilicia ſcarcely interrupted the progreſs of the Perſian arms. The | 
advantages of the narrow paſſes of mount Taurus were abandoned, ; » 
in which an invader, whoſe principal force conſiſted in his cavalry, | 
would have been engaged in a very unequal combat : and Sapor was 
permitted to form the ſiege of Cægʒarea, the capital of Cappadocia; a 
city, though of the ſecond rank, which was ſuppoſed to contain 
four hundred thouſand inhabitants. Demoſthenes commanded in 
the place, not ſo much by the commiſſion of the emperor, as in the 
voluntary defence of his country. For a long time he deferred its | | 
fate; and, when at laſt Cæſarea was betrayed by the perſidy of a | 
phyſician, he cut his way through the Perſians, who had been or- 

dered to exert their utmoſt diligence to take him alive. This heroie 

chief eſcaped the power of a foe, who might either haveghonoured 

or puniſhed his obſtinate valour; but many thouſands of his fel- 

low-citizens were involved in a general maſſacre, and Sapor is ac- | 
cuſed of treating his priſoners with wanton and unrelenting cru- 
elty “. Much ſhould undoubtedly be allowed for national animo- 


* 


ſity, much for humbled pride and impotent revenge; yet, upon the 
whole, it is certain, that the ſame prince, who, in Armenia, had | 
diſplayed the mild aſpect of a legiſlator, ſhewed himſelf to the Ro- 


142 Zoſimus, I. i. p. 35- 1 Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 630. Deep vallies | 
143 John Malala, tom. i. p. 391. He cor- were filled up with the ſlain; Crowds of pri- | 
rupts this probable event by ſome fabulous ſoners were driven to water like beaſts, and | 


circumſtances. 
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many periſhed for want of food. 
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[ll C KA P, mans under the ſtern features of a conqueror. He deſpaired of 
| making any permanent eſtabliſhment in the empire, and ſought only 
I to leave behind him a waſted deſert, whilſt he N into Ferſu 
ih the people and the treaſures of the provinces '**, 


Boldneſs and At the time when the Eaſt trembled at ha name of has he 


8 received a preſent not unworthy of the greateſt kings; a long train 

= ba. of camels laden with the moſt rare and valuable merchandiſes. The 
rich offering was accompanied by an epiſtle, reſpectful but not ſer- 
vile, from Odenathus, one of the nobleſt and moſt opulent ſenators 
of Palmyra. Who is this Odenathus (ſaid the haughty victor, 
© and he commanded that the preſents ſhould be caſt into the Eu- 
e phrates), that he thus inſolently preſumes to write to his lord? If 
<« he entertains a hope of mitigating his puniſhment, let him fall pro- 
© ſtrate before the foot of our throne with his hands bound behind 
« his back. Should he heſitate, ſwift deſtruction ſhall be poured 
on his head, on his whole race, and on his country.“ The 
deſperate extremity to which the Palmyrenian was reduced, called 
into action all the latent powers of his ſoul. He met Sapor; but 
he met him in arms. Infuſing his own ſpirit into a little army col- 
lected from the villages of Syria“, and the tents of the deſert '*', 
he hovered round the Perſian hoſt, haraſſed their retreat, carried off 
part of the treaſure, and, what was dearer than any treaſure, ſeveral 
of the women of the Great King ; who was at laſt obliged to repals 
the Euphrates with ſome marks of haſte and confuſion '?, By this 


exploit, Odenathus laid the foundations of his future fame and for- 


'45 Zoſimus, I. i. p. 25. aſſerts, that Sa- in making Odenathus a citizen of Palmyra. 
por, had he not preferred ſpoil to conqueſt, 145 He poſſeſſed ſo powerful an intereſt 
might have remained maſter of Aſia. among the wandering tribes, that Procopius 

146 Peter Patricius in Excerpt. Leg. p. 29. (Bell. Perſic. I. ii. c. 5.) and John Malala 

147 Syrorum Agreſtium mand. Sextus Ru- (tom. i. p. 391.) ſtyle him Prince of on Sa- 
fus, c. 23, Rufus, Vifor, the Auguſtan Hiſ- racens. 


* 


tory (p. 192.), and ſeveral inſcriptions agree 149 Peter Patricius, p. 25. 


tunes. 
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tunes. The majeſty of Rome, oppreſſed by a Ons was prowaed 
by a Syrian or Arab of Palmyra. 6 

Ihe voice of hiſtory, which is often a than the organ 
of hatred or flattery, reproaches Sapor with a proud abuſe of the 
rights of conqueſt, We ate told that Valerian, in chains, but in- 
veſled with the Imperial purple, was expoſed to the multitude a con- 
ſlant ſpectacle of fallen greathe(s ;- and that whenever the Perſian 
monarch mounted ori horſeback, he placed his foot on the neck of 
a Roman emperor. - Notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances of his 
allies, who repeatedly advifed him to remember the viciffitude of 
fortune, to dread the returning power of Rome, and to make his 
illuſtrious captive the pledge of peace, not the object of inſult, Sapor 
{till remained inflexible. When Valerian ſunk under the weight of 
ſhame and grief, his ſkin, ſtuffed with ſtraw, and formed into the 
likeneſs of a human figure, was preſerved for ages in the moſt cele- 
brated temple of Perſia; a more real monument of triumph, than 
the fancied trophies of braſs and marble ſo often erected by Roman 
vanity . The tale is moral and pathetic, but the truth of it may 
very fairly be called in queſtion. The letters ſtill extant from the 
princes of the Eaſt to Sapor, are manifeſt forgeries ; nor is it na- 
tural to ſuppoſe that a jealous monarch ſhould, even in the perſon 
of a rival, thus publickly degrade the majeſty of kings. Whatever 
treatment the unfortunate Valerian might experience in Perſia, it is 
at leaſt certain, that the only emperor of Rome who had ever fallen 
into the hands of the enemy, languiſhed away his life in hopeleſs 
captivity, 
See Biblio- 


The Pagan writers lament, the Chriſ- 
tian inſult, the misfortunes of Valerian, Their 
various teſtimonies are accurately collected by 
Tillemont, tom. iii. p. 739, &c, 80 little 
has been preſeryed of eaſtern hiſtory before 
Mahomet, that the modern Perſians are to- 
tally ignorant of the victory of Sapor, an 


Uu 2 


event ſo glorious to their nation. 
thèque Orientale. 


9? One of theſe epiſtles is from Artavaſdes, 
king of Armenia: ſince Armenia was then a 


province in Perſia, the king, the kingdom, 
and the epiftle, muſt be fictitious. 


The 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


The emperor Gallienus, who had long ſupported with impatience 
the cenſorial ſeverity of his father and colleague, received the in- 
telligence of his misfortunes with ſecret pleaſure and avowed 


indifference. 


« knew that my father was a mortal, ſaid he, 


* and ſince he has ated as becomes a brave man, I am ſatisfied.” 
Whilſt Rome lamented the fate of her fovereign, the ſavage cold- | 
| neſs of his fon was extolled by the ſervile courtiers, as the perfect 


firmneſs of a hero and a ſtoic *'*. - 


It is difficult to paint the light, 


the various, the inconſtant character of Gallienus, which he diſ- | 


played without conſtraint, as ſoon as he became ſole poſſeſſor of the 
empire. In every art that he attempted, his lively genius enabled 
him to ſucceed ; and as his genius was deſtitute of judgment, he 2 
attempted every art, except the important ones of war and govern- 1 
ment. He was a maſter of ſeveral curious but uſeleſs ſciences, v 
a ready orator, an elegant poet , a ſkilful gardener, an excellent A 
cook, and moſt contemptible prince. When the great emergencies of w 
the ſtate required his preſence and attention, he was engaged in con- w 
verſation with the philoſopher Plotinus '**, waſting his time in trifling Bi 
or licentious pleaſures, preparing his initiation to the Grecian myſ- ble 
teries, or ſoliciting a place in the Areopagus of Athens. His profuſe un 
magnificence inſulted the general poverty; the ſolemn ridicule of his ent 
triumphs impreſſed a deeper ſenſe of the public diſgrace. The re- ten 
8 | peated un! 


152 See his life in the Auguſtan Hiſtory. 

153 There is ſtill extant a very pretty Epi- 
thalamium, compoſed by Gallienus, for the 
nuptials of his nephews. | 


Ite ait, O Juvenes, pariter ſudate medulhs 
Omnibus, inter vos; non murmura yeſtra 
columbæ, | | 
Brachia non Hederz, non vincant oſcula 
. Conchz. 


15+ He was on the point of giving Plotinus 
a ruined city of Campania, to try the experi- 
ment of realizing Plato's Republic. See the 


Life of Plotinus, by Porphyry, in Fabricius's hon 
Biblioth. Græc. I. iv. 

155 A medal which bears the head of Gal- 
lienus has perplexed the antiquarians by its 
legend and reverſe; the former Galliene Au- 
guſtæ, the latter Ubigue Pax. M. Spanheim 
ſuppoſes that the coin was ſtruck by ſome of the 
enemies of Gallienus, and was deſigned as a ſe- 
vere ſatire on that effeminate prince. But as the 
uſe of irony may ſeem unworthy of the gravity 
of the Roman mint, M. de Vallemont has de- 
duced from a paſſage of Trebellius Pollio 

| (Hat. 
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peated intelligence of invaſions, defeats, and rebellions, he received 
with a careleſs ſmile ; and ſingling out, with affected contempt, 
ſome particular production of the loſt province, he careleſsly aſked, 
whether Rome muſt be ruined, unleſs it was ſupplied with linen 
from Egypt and Arras cloth from Gaul? There were, however, 
a few ſhort moments, in the life of Gallienus, when, ex aſperated by 
ſome recent injury, he ſuddenly appeared the intrepid ſoldier, and 
the cruel tyrant; till ſatiated with blood, or fatigued by reſiſtance, 


he inſenſibly ſunk into the natural mildneſs and indolence of his 


character. 
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At a time when the reins of government were held with fo looſe The thirty. 


a hand, it is not ſurpriſing, that a crowd of uſurpers ſhould ſtart up 
in every province of the empire, againſt the ſon of Valerian. It 
was probably ſome ingenious fancy, of comparing the thirty 
tyrants of Rome with the thirty tyrants of Athens, that induced the 


writers of the Auguſtan hiſtory. to ſele& that celebrated number, 


tyrants. - 


which has been gradually received into a popular appellation *'”.. 


But in every light the parallel is idle and defective. What reſem- 


blance can we diſcover between a council of thirty perſons, the 
united oppreſſors of a fingle city, and an uncertain liſt of independ-- 
ent rivals, who roſe and fell in irregular fucceſſion throygh the ex- 
tent of a vaſt empire ? Nor can the number of thirty be completed: 
unleſs we include in the account the women and children who were 


| honoured with the Imperial title. The reign of Gallienus, diftrated: 


(Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 198.) an ingenious and na- publique des Lettres. Janvier 1700. p. 21 


tural ſolution. Galliena was firſt couſin to 34. 
the emperor. By delivering Africa from the This ſingular character has, I believe, 
uſurper Celſus, ſhe deſerved the title of Au- been fairly tranſmitred to us. The reign of 


guſta, On a medal in the French king's-col- his immediate ſucceſſor was ſhort and buſy ; : 
lection, we read a ſimilar inſcription of Fau- and the hiftorians who wrote before the eleva- 
Hina Auguſta round the head of Marcus Aure- tion of the family of Conſtantine, could not 


hus. With regard to the Ubique Pax, it is have the moſt remote intereſt to miſrepreſent 
eaſily explained by the vanity of Gallienus, the character of Gallienus. | 

who ſeized, perhaps, the occaſion of ſome “ Pollio expreſſes the moſt minute anxiety 
momentary calm. See Nouvelles de la Re- to complete the number. 
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as it was, produced only nineteen pretenders to the throne ; Cy- 
riades, Macrianus, Baliſta, Odenathus, and Zenobia in the eaſt ; 

in Gaul, and the weſtern provinces, Poſtumus, Lolhanus, Vico. 
rinus and his mother Victoria, Marius, and Tetricus. In Iityricum 
and the confines of the Danube, Ingenuus, Reg illianus, and Au- 
reolus; in Pontus , Saturninus; in Iſauria, Trebellianus; Piſo 
in Theſſaly; Valens in Achaia; ÆEmilianus in Egypt; and Celſus 
in Africa. To illuſtrate the obſcure monuments of the life and 
death of each individual, would prove a laborious taſk, alike barren 
of inſtruction and of amuſement. We may content ourſelves with 
inveſtigating ſome general characters, that moſt ſtrongly mark the 
condition of the times, and the manners of the men, their preten- 


ſions, their motives, their fate, and the deſtructive conſequences of 


159 


their uſurpation “. 

It is ſufficiently known, that the odious appellation of Tyrant was 
often employed by the ancients to expreſs the illegal ſeizure of 
ſupreme power, -without any reference to the abuſe of it. Several 
of the pretenders, who raiſed the ſtandard of rebellion againſt the 
emperor Gallienus, were ſhining models of virtue, and almoſt all 
poſſeſſed a conſiderable ſhare of vigour and ability. Their merit 
had recommended them to the favour of Valerian, and gradually 
promoted them to the moſt important commands of the empire. 
The generals, who aſſumed the title of Auguſtus, were either 
reſpected by their troops for their able conduct and ſevere diſcipline, 
or admired for valour and ſucceſs in war, or beloved for frankneſs 
and generoſity. The field of victory was often. the ſcene of their 
election, and even the armourer Marius, the moſt contemptible of 
all the candidates for the purple, was diſtinguiſhed however by 


25? The place of his reign is ſomewhat 159 Tillemont, tom. iii. p. 1163, reckons 
doubtful ; but there.2vas a tyrant in Pontus, and them ſomewhat differently. 
we are acquainted with the ſeat of all the others. 


, 
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intrepid courage, matchleſs ſtrength, and blunt honeſty '*?. His C x F. 
mean and recent trade caſt indeed an air of ridicule on his ele 
vation; but his birth could not be more obſcure than was that of 
the greater part of his rivals, who were born of peaſants, and 
inliſted in the army as private ſoldiers. In times of confuſion, Their ob- 
N g ſcure birth. 
every active genius finds the place aſſigned him by Nature: in a 
general ſtate of war, military merit is the road to glory and to 
greatneſs. Of the nineteen tyrants, Tetricus only was a ſenator 
Piſo alone was a noble. The blood of Numa, through tdary-dioht 
ſucceſſive generations, ran m the veins of Calphurnius Piſo **', who, 
by female alliances, claimed a right of Rs ns. in his houſe, the 
images of Craſſus and of the great Pompey '*. His anceftors had 
been repeatedly dignified with all the kin which the common- 
wealth could beſtow; and of all the ancient families of Rome, the 
Calphurnian alone had ſurvived the tyranny of the Cæſars. The 
perſonal qualities of Pifo added new luſtre to his race. The 
uſurper Valens, by whoſe order he was killed, confeſſed, with deep 
remorſe, that even an enemy ought to have reſpected the ſanctity of 
Piſo; and although he died in arms againſt Gallienus, the ſenate, 
with the emperor's generous permiſſion, decreed the triumphal 
ornaments to the memory of ſo virtuous a rebel. | 
The lieutenants of Valerian were grateful to the father, whom an = 


they eſteemed. They diſdained to ſerve the luxurious indolence of bellion. 
his unworthy ſon. The throne of the Roman world was unſup- 


% See the ſpeech of Marius, in the Au- 
guſtan Hiſtory, p. 197. The accidental iden- 
tity of names was the only circumſtance that 
could tempt Pollio to imitate Salluſt. 

% Vos, O Pompilius ſanguis ! is Horace's 
addreſs to the Piſos. See Art. Poet. v. 292, 
with Dacier's and Sanadon's notes. 

%. Tacit. Annal. xv. 48. Hiſt. i. 15. In 
che former of theſe paſſages we may venture 
to change paterna into naterna. In every 


3 


generation from Auguſtus to Alexander Se- 


verus, one or more Piſos appear as conſuls. 
A Piſo was deemed worthy of the throne by 


Auguſtus (Tacit. Annal. i. 13.). A ſecond 


headed a formidable conſpiracy againſt Nero; 
and a third was adopted, and declared Czfar 
by Galba. ; 

163 Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 195. The ſenate, in 
a moment of enthuſiaſm, ſeems to have pre- 


ſumed on the approbation of Gallienus. 
ported 


Il 


© * 
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X. 
3 prince, might eaſily be conſidered as patriotiſm to the ſtate. Vet if 


we examine with candour the conduct of theſe uſurpers, it will ap- 
pear, that they were much oftener driven into rebelhon by their 
fears, than urged to it by their ambition. They dreaded the cruel 
ſuſpicions of Gallienus; they equally dreaded the capricious violence 

N of their troops. If the dangerous favour of the army had impru- 

| » * dently declared them deſerving of the purple, they were marked 

i for ſure deſtruction; and even prudence would counſel them, to 

1 ſecure a ſhort enjoyment of empire, and rather to try the fortune of 

BD war, than to expect the hand of an executioner. When the 
clamour of the ſoldiers inveſted the reluctant victims with the en- 
ſigns of ſovereign authority, they ſometimes mourned in ſecret- 
their approaching fate. © You have loſt,” ſaid Saturninus, on 
the day of his elevation, * you have loſt 7 * commander, and 
you have made a very wretched emperor ** 

e ns The apprehenſions of Saturninus were . by the repeated 
experience of revolutions. Of the nineteen tyrants who ſtarted up 
under the reign of Gallienus, there was not one who enjoyed a life 
of peace, or a natural death. As ſoon as they were inveſted with 
the bloody purple, they inſpired their adherents with the ſame fears 
and ambition which had occaſioned their own revolt. Encompaſſed 
with domeſtic conſpiracy, military ſedition, and civil war, they 
trembled on the edge of precipices, in which, after a longer or 

\ ſhorter term of anxiety, they were inevitably loſt. Theſe precarious 

1 monarchs received, however, ſuch honours, as the flattery of their 

1 reſpective armies and provinces could beſtow; but their claim, 

; 

| 


CHAP. ported by any principle of loyalty; and treaſon, againſt ſuch a: 42 


founded on rebellion, could never obtain the ſanction of law or 
q hiſtory, Italy, Rome, and the ſenate, conſtantly adhered to the 
1 cauſe of Gallienus, and he alone was conſidered as the ſovereign of 


4 10% Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 196. 
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the empire. / That prince: condeſeended indeed to ann the 


victorious Arms. of Odenathus, who deſerved the honourable diſtino- 


tion, by the reſpectful canduct which, he always maintained. to- 


wards the ſon. af Valerian- With the general applauſe of ; the 


Romans and che conſent of. Gallienus. the ſenate conferred. the 


title of Auguſkus.0n the brave Palmyrenian; and ſeemed to intruſt 


him with the ,government of the Eaſt, which, be already. poſſeſſed, 


in ſo independent a manner, that, like. a. private {uccalliane he be- 


queathed it to his illuſtrious widow. Zeucbis 

The rapid and perpetual tranſitions. from the. enge, to. the 
throne, and from the throne. to the grave, might have amuſed an 
indifferent philoſopher; were it poſſible for a philoſopher to remain 


indifferent amidſt the general calamitics of human kind. The 


election of theſe precarious emperors, their power and their death, 


were equally deſtruQive to their ſubjects and adherents. The price 
of their fatal elevation was inſtantly diſcharged to the troops, by an 


immenſe donative, drawn from the bowels of the exhauſted people. 
However virtuqus was, their character, however pure their inten- 
tions, they found themſelves reduced to the hard neceſſity of ſupport- 


| 387 


S. 
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Fatal couſe- 
= ces of 
e 1 


ing their uſurpation by frequent acts of rapine and cruelty. When | 


they fell, they involved armics.and provinces in their fall, There is 
ſtill extant a moſt ſavage mandate from Gallienus to one of his 


miniſters," after the ſuppreſſion of Ingenuus, who had aſſumed the 


purple in Illytieum. It is not enough,” ſays that ſoft but in- 
human prince, that you exterminate, ſuch as have appeared in 
* arms: the chance of battle might have ſerved me as effectually. 
The male ſex of every age mult be extirpated; provided that, in 
the execution of the children and old men, you can contrive 


« means to > fave our reputation. Let en one die who has dropt 


5 The aſſbeiation of the brave paths? reign of Gallons, 1 Hitt. Auguſt, p. 180, 
nian was the moſt popular aft of the whole EP 
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* ach me, the fon of Valerian, the father and brother of ſo | many 


Diſorders of 


Sicily. 


. man monarchy 
Such were the Wait and fuch the tyrants, who, under the 


« Fill, hew in pieces. I write to you with my own hand, and 


«would inſpire you with my own feelings Whilſt the public 

| forces of the ſtate were diſſipated in private quarrels, the defence- 
leſs provinces lay expoſed to every invader. The braveſt uſurpers 
'were compelled, by the perplexity of their ſituation, to conclude i ig 


nominious treaties with the common enemy, to purchaſe with op- 
preſſive tributes the neutrality or ſervices of the barbarians, and to 


introduce hoſtile * independent” nations into the marks of the _ 


1 1 


reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, diſmembered the provinces, and 
reduced the empire to the loweſt pitch of diſgrace and rujn, from 


whence it ſeemed impoſſible that it ſhould ever emerge. As far as 


the barrenneſs of materials would permit, we have attempted. to 


trace, with order and perſpicuity, the general events of that cala- 


mitous period. There till remain ſome particular facts; I. The 
diſorders of Sicily; II. The tumults of Alexandria; and HI. The 
rebellion of the Iſaurians, which may ſerve to reflect a fron Usb 


on the horrid picture. 
I. Whenever numerous troops of banditti, multiplied by ſucceſs 


and impunity, publickly defy, inſtead of eluding the juſtice of their 


country, we Oy" ſafely infer, that the exceſſtve weakneſs of the 


d Gallienus mp given the titles of Cæſar mont, tom. ut. and M. de ae in the 


and Auguſtus to his fon Saloninus, ſlain at Memoires de l' Academie, tom. XXXU. p. 202. 


Cologn by the uſurper Poſthumus. A ſecond 167 Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 188. 


ſon of Gallienus ſucceeded to the name and a 

rank of his elder brother. Valerian, the 7 FN N e bands of f Roxw- 
f Galli . alſo aſſoeiated t lam er vice. ONAUMUS A y 0 

brother o 1enus, was alſo aſſoeiated to neat ns ala 3 = 


the empire, ſeveral other brothers, fiſters, 
nephews, and nieces of the emperor, formed auxiliaries that the latter introduced them- 
ſelves into Spain. 


a very numerous royal family, See Tille- _* 


government 


my princes 166 | Remember that Ingenuus was made. emperor :/ tear, 
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government is felt and abuſed. by the; loweſt links at the com- © HA Ly 

munity. The ſituation of Sicily preſerved it from the barbarian 

nor could the diſarmed province have ſupported an uſurper. The 

ſufferings of that once flouriſhing and ſtill fertile iſland, were in- 

flicted by baſer hands. A licentious crowd of flaves and peaſants 

reigned for a while over the plundered country, and renewed the 

memory of the ſervile wars of more ancient times. Devaſtations, | | * 

of which the huſbandman was either the victim or 10 accomplice, | 

muſt have ruined the agriculture - of Sicily; and as the principal 

eſtates were the property of the opulent ſenators | of Rome, vrho 1 

often encloſed within a farm the territory of an old republic, it is = 
not improbable, that this private injury might affect the capital more 
deeply, than all the conqueſts of the Goths or the Perſians. 

II. The foundation of Alexandria was à noble deſign, at once Tumults of 
conceived and executed by the ſon of Philip. The beautiful and 9 
regular form of that great city, ſecond dur to Rome itſelf, compre- 
hended a circumference of fifteen miles ; it was peopled by three 
hundred en free inhabitants, beſides at leaſt an equal number 
of ſlaves . The lucrative trade of Arabia and India flowed 
through ra port of Alexandria, to the capital and provinces of the 
empire. Idleneſs was unknown. Some were employed i in blowing 
of glaſs, others in weaving of linen, others again manufacturing 
the papyrus. Either ſex, and every age, was engaged in the pur- 
ſuits of induſtry, nor did even the blind or the lame want occupa · 
tions ſuited to their condition But the people of Alexandria, a 
various mixture of nations, united the vanity and inconſtaney of 
the Greeks, with the ſuperſtition and obſtinacy of the Egyptians. 

The moſt willing occaſion, a tranſient ſcarcity of fleſh or I . the 


169 The antes Hiſtory, p. hot alles Diodor. Sicul, 1. xvii. p. 590. Edit. 
x ferwile” bellum. See 21 265 Sicul. 1, Weſſeling. 


N 171 2 See n very curious letter of Hadrian in 
+7» Plin, Hiſt. Natur. v. 10. the Auguſtan Hiſtory, p. 245» 
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wie of an et ſalutation, a miſtake of I FW 
public baths, or even a religious diſpute. , were at any time ſufficient: 


to kindle a ſedition among that vaſt multtude, whoſe reſentments | 


were furious and implacable. After the captivity of Valerian 


and the inſolence of his ſon; had relaxed the authority of the laws): 


the Alexandrians abandoned themſelves to the ungovernaed rage of 
their paſſions, and their unhappy country was the'theatre of n civil 
war, which r (with a few ſhort and fuſpicious trur es) above 
twelve years. All intercourſe was cut off between the even 
quarters of the a flicded city, every ſtreet was polluted with blood, 
every building of ſtrength converted into a citadel ; nor did the 
tumults ſubſide, till a conſiderable part of Alexandria was irre- 
trievably ruined. The ſpacious and magnificent diſtrict of Brudhivn, 
with its palaces and muſzum, the refidence of the kings and philo- 
ſophers of Egypt, is deſcribed above a century nnn at ede, 
reduced to its preſent ſtate of a dreary ſolitude . 

III. The obſcure rebellion of Trebellianus, who aſamed he 

purple in Iſauria, a petty province of Aſia Miner, was attended with 
ſtrange and memorable conſequences. The pageant of royalty way 


foon deſtroyed by an officer of Gallienus; but his followers, de- 


ſpairing of mercy, ' reſolved to ſhake of their allegiance, not only to 
the emperor, but to the empire, and faddenly returned to the ſavage 
manners, from which they had never perfectly been reclaimed. 
Their craggy rocks, a branch of the wide extended Taurus, pro- 
tected their inacceſſible retreat. The tillage of ſome fertile 
vallies ſupplied them with the neceſſaries, and a habit of rapine 
with the luxuries, of life. In the heart of the Roman monarchy, | 


173 Such as the ſacrilegious murder of a * Dionyſius apud Enſeb. Hiſt. gerte 
divine cat. See Diodor. Sicul. I. i. val. vii. p. 21. Ammian. xxil. 6. 
1 Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 195. This long and Scaliger F 
terrible ſedition was firſt occaſioned by a diſ- p- 258. Three diſſertations of M. Bonamy, 
pute between a ſoldier and a townſman about in the Mem. de l Academie, tom. W 
a pair of ſhoes. 7 Strabo, I. xii. p. 56g. 
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the Thuriand" long continued a" (lations 6f! nhI8" barbarians. tue · C 12 r. 
ceeding princes, unable to reduce them to bbedictte, either by arms = 

or policy, were compelled" to” atknowledge — oy for | 
rounding the hoſtile and independent ſpot; with (A ſtrong chain of 
fortifications en, which often inſuffcient to reſtraia the in- 
curfions of weib Grelle Ws. The Hidridthe, Ntödueliy extendin ing 
their territory to the'ſea-eoaſt, fubdted che Weft And nidufitiitious 
part of Ciliein,” formerly the "ndef ue Bfing bytes, againtt 
whom the/republic Rad once bern obliged to exert 0 en Wa, 
under the eotiduc of che great Pompey 1, 

Our habits of thinking ſo fondly connect ths. order of Ade Famine and! 
univerſe with the fate of man, that this gloomy period of hiſtory — 
bas been detarated wil inundations, | earthquakes, .; Arenen me- 
teors, preternatural darkneſs, and a-crowd of prodigies fictitious or 
exaggerated . But a long and general famine was a calamity of a 
more ſerious kind. It was the inevitable conſequence of rapine and 
oppreſſion, which extirpated the produce of, the preſent, and the 
hope of future harveſts. Famine is almoſt always followed by epi- 
demical diſeaſes, the effect of ſcanty and unwholeſome food. Other 
cauſes muſt however have contributed to the furious plague, which, 
from the year two hundred and fifty, to the year two hundred and. 
ſixty-five, raged without interruption in every province, every 
city, and almoſt every family, of the Roman empire, During ſome: 
time five thouſand perſons died daily in Rome; and many towns,. 
that had eſcaped the hands of the barbarians, were entirely depopu- 
lated '*', | 


We have the knowledge of a very curious circumſtance, of ſome uſe —＋ 


perhaps in the melancholy calculation of human calamities. An ſpecies. 


1753 Hiſt, Auguſt. p- 197. 5 | B33 Hiſt. Auguſt. I 177. 2 1. 
See Cellarius, Geog. Antiq.. tom. ii P. 24. Zonaras, I. xii. p. 623. Euſeb. Chro- 
P. 137, upon the limits of Iſauria. nicon. Victor in Epitom. Victor in Cæſar. 


+-0 Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 177. Eutropius, ix. 5. Oroſius, vii. 21. | 
| ! exact. 
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exact b was kept at Alexandria, of all the citizens entitled to 


Gs receive the diſtribution of corn. It was found, that the ancient 


— * 


number of thoſe. compriſed. between the ages of forty and ſeventy, N 
had been equal to the whole ſum of claimants, from fourteen. to 
fourſcore years of age, who. remained alive after the reign of Gal- 


lienus. Applying this authentic fact to the moſt correct tables 
of mortality, it evidently proves, that above half the poople of 
Alexandria had periſhed; and could we venture to extend the ana- 


logy. to the other provinces, we might ſuſpect, that war, peſtilence, 
and 2 had conſumed, in a few . the * of the hu- 
man ſpecies | 


- 


Y > hy (HH. . ; KT 

"32 Euſeb. Hiſt. Eclieſ vii. 21. The fact 1 In a great number of 9 14,000 - 

is taken from the Letters of Dionyſius, who, | perſons were found between fourteen and 

n the time of thoſe troubles, was biſhop of eighty ; 5365 between forty and ſeventy. See 
Alexandria. | mr Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom. ü. . P. 590. 
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65 ND ER the deplorable reigns of Vas and Gallicaus, "the C H. A P. 
| empire was oppreſſed. and almoſt deſtroyed by, the ſoldiers, 2A 
the tyrants, and the barbarians. It was ſaved by, à {cries of great 
princes, who derived their obſcure. origin from the martial provinces 


of Illyricum. . Within a period of about thirty years, Claudius, 
Aurelian, Probus, Diocletian and his colleagues, triumphed | over.the , 


FEE SS X 


military Iiſciplios, the firength of the fins, and deſerved the 
glorious title of Reftorers of: the. Roman world. 
The removal of an effeminate tyrant: made way FR a e e of Aureolus i in- 


vades Italy, is 
heroes. The indignation of. the people imputed all their calamities defeated and. 


to Gallienus,. and the far greater part were, indeed, the conſequence —ů me 
of his diſſolute manners and careleſs adminiſtration. He was even 
deſtitute of a ſenſe of honour, which. ſo frequently ſupplies the ab- 
ſence of public virtue; and as long as he Was permitted to enjoy the 
poſſeſſion of Italy, a. victory of the barbarians, the · joſs of a pro- 
vince, or the rebellion of a general, ſeldom, diſturbed the tranquil 
courſe of his pleaſures. At. length, a. conſiderable ; army. ſtationed A. D. 268. 
on the Upper Danube, inveſted with the Imperial purple their. leader 
Aureolus; 3 who diſdaining a confined. and. barren. reign. over the 
mountains of Rhetia, paſſed the Alps, occupied Milan, threatened 


Rome, and challenged: Gallienus to diſpute in the field the ſove- 


reiguty of Italy. The emperor provoked by the inſuk, and alarmed 
by the inſtant danger, ſuddenly exerted that latent vigour, which 


ſometimes broke through the indolence of his temper. Forcing N 
| himſfels 
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CH LA P. himſelf from the luxury of the palace, he appeared in arms at the 
L—— head of his legions, and advanced beyond the Po to encounter his 


competitor. The corrupted name of Ponyrolo * ſtill preſerves the 
memory of a bridge over the Adda, which, during the aQtion, muſt 
haye proved an object of the utmoſt importance to | armiey, 
The Rhætian uſurper, after receiving: a total defeat and a ngerous 
wound, retired into Milan; The ſiege of that great city was im- 
mediately formed; the walls were battered with every engine in 

uſe among che ancients ; and Auteolus, doubtful of his internal | 


' trengrh, and hopeleſs of foreign ſuccours, already wee the 


fatal conſequences of unſucceſsful rebellion. © © 

His laſt refource was an attempt to feduce the loyalty of the 
befiegers. He ſcattered libets through their camp, inviting the troops 
to deſert an unworthy mafter, who ſacrificed the public happineſs to 
his luxury, and the kves of his' moft valuable ſubjeAts to the 
Dighteſt fufpicions. The arts of Aureolus diffuſed fears and d: ſeon- 
tent among the principal officers of his rival. A conſpiracy was 
formed by Heraclianus the Prætorian præfect, by Marcian a general 
of rank and reputation, and by Cecrops, who commanded a 
mmerous body of Dalmatian guards. The death of Gamienus Was 
reſolved, and notwithſtanding their defire of firſt terminating the 
ſiege of Milan, the extreme danger which accompanied every mo- 
ment's delay, obliged them to haſten the execution of their daring 
purpoſe. At a late hour of the night, but while the zn fill 
protracted the pleaſures of the table, an alarm was ſuddenly given, 
that Aureolus, at the head of all his forces, had made a deſperate 
ſally from the town; Galfienus, who was never deficient in perſonal 


bravery, ſtarted from his ſilken couch, and, without allowing himſelf 
US! | 42 1 2K II 10 | 


s Pons 8 thirteen miles from Ber- er Auftriay 8. | The gacellentrelation & of the 
gumo, and thirty-two from Milan. See Clu- Chevalier 45 F olard, who was preſent, gives 
ver. Italia Antiq. tom. i. p. 245. Near this 4 very diſtinkt idea of che ground. See Po- 
Pere, in the year 1703, the obſtinate battle lybe de Folard, tam. iii, p. 223 248. p 
of Caſſano was Nerger between the Frenck . 5 
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time either to put on his armour, or to aſſemble his guards, he © HA P. 
mounted on horſeback, and rode full ſpeed towards the ſuppoſed 
place of -the attack. Encompaſſed by his declared or - concealed 


enemies, he ſoon, amidſt the noQurnal tumult, received a mortal 


dart from an uncertain hand. Before he expired, a | a patriotic ſenti- A. D. —4 


ment riſing in the mind of Gallienus, induced him to name a — 4 rd 


deſerving ſucceſſor, and it was his laſt requeſt, that the Imperial 
ornaments ſhould be delivered to Claudius, who then commanded a 


detached array in the neighbourhood of Pavia. The report at leaſt 


was diligently propagated, and the order cheerfully obeyed by the 
conſpirators, who had already agreed to place Claudius on the 
throne. On the firſt news of the emperor's death, the troops- ex- 
preſſed ſome ſuſpicion and reſentment, till the one was removed and 


the other aſſuaged by a donative of twenty pieces of gold to each 
ſoldier. They then ratified the eleQion, and r- e r. the 


merit of their new ſovereign * . 


The obſcurity which covered the origin of Claudius, though it was Character 
and elevation 


afterwards embelliſhed by ſome flattering fictions , ſufficiently be- , of the empe- 
trays the meanneſs of his birth. We can only diſcover that he was _ 


a native of one of the provinces bordering on the Danube; that his 
youth was ſpent in arms, and that his modeſt valour attracted the 
favour and confidence of Decius. The ſenate and people already 
conſidered him as an excellent officer, equal to the moſt important 
truſts; and cenſured the inattention of Valerian, who ſuffered him 
to remain in the ſubordinate tation of a tribune. But it was not long 


before that emperor diſtinguiſhed the merit of Claudius, by declaring 
him general __ chief of the * frontier, with the command of 


On the death of Gallienus, ſee Trebel- who ſeems to "ie: had the beſt memoirs. 
lius Pollio in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 181. Toſimus, Some ſuppoſed him oddly enough to be 
I. i. p. 37. Zonaras, I. xii. p. 634. Eutrop. a baſtard of the younger Gordian. Others 

ix. 11. Aurelius Victor in Epitom. Victor took advantage of the province of Dardania, 
in Cæſar. I have compared and blended them to deduce his origin from Dardanus; and the 
all, but have chiefly followed Aurelius Victor, ancient kings of Tp. 
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all the troops in Thrace, Mæſia, Dacia, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, the 


———— appointments of the. præfect of Egypt, the eſtabliſhment, of the pro- 


conſul of Africa, and the ſure proſpect of the conſulſhip. By his 
victories over the Goths, he deſerved from the ſenate the honour of a 
ſtatue, and excited the jealous apprehenſions of Gallienus: It was 
impoſſible that a ſoldier could eſteem fo diſſolute a ſovereign, nor is it 


eaſy to conceal a juſt contempt. Some unguarded expreſſions Which 


dropt from Claudius, were officiouſly tranſmitted to the royal ear. 
The emperor's anſwer to an officer of confidence, deſcribes in very 
lively colours his own character and that of the times. There is not 
« any thing capable of giving me more ſerious concern, than the i in- 
« telligence contained in your laſt diſpatch *; that ſome malicious 
« ſuggeſtions have indiſpoſed towards us the mind of our friend and 
« parent Claudius. As you regard your allegiance, uſe every means 
« to.appeaſe his reſentment, but conduct your negociation with ſe- 
& crecy ; let it not reach the knowledge of the Dacian troops; they 
« are already provoked, and it might inflame their fury. I myſelf 


e have ſent him ſome preſents: be it your care that he accept them 


« with pleaſure. Above all, let him not ſuſpect that I am made ac- 
1 quainted with his imprudence. The fear of my anger might urge 
him to deſperate counſels *,” The preſents which accompanied this 
humble epiſtle, in which the monarch ſolicited a reconciliation with 
his diſcontented ſubject, conſiſted of a conſiderable ſum of money, a | 


ſplendid wardrobe, and a valuable ſervice of ſilver and gold plate. By 


ſuch arts Gallienus ſoftened the indignation, and diſpelled the fears, 
of his Illyrian general; and, during the remainder of that reign, the 
formidable ſword of Claudius was always drawn in the cauſe of a 


maſter whom he 1 At laſt, indeed, he received from the 


+ bs a 1 and official diſpatch . 5 Hiſt: Auguſt. Pp--208. Gallienus deferibes 


which the Emperors. received from the fru- the plate, veſtments, &c. like a man who 


mentarii or agents diſperſed through the pro- loved and underſtood thoſe ſplendid trifles, 
vinces. Of theſe we may ſpeak hereafter, 


* 


7 conſpirators 
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conſpiratord the bloody purple of Gallienus : but he had been adſear- 
from their camp and counſels ; and however he might applaud the 
deed, we may candidly preſume that he was innocent of the know- 
ledge of it. When Claudius aſoended the throne, he \ was about 
fifty-four years of age. | | | 
The ſiege of Milan was Rill continued, and Aureolus ſoon diſ- 
covered, that the ſucceſs of his artifices had only raiſed up a more 
determined adverſary. He attempted' to negociate with Claudius a 
treaty of alliance and partition. Tell him,” replied the intrepid 
emperor, © that ſuch propoſals ſhould have been made to Gallienus; 
« he, perhaps, might have liſtened to them with patience, and ac- 
«© cepted a colleague as deſpicable as himſelf '.” This ſtern refuſal, 
and a laſt unſucceſsful effort, obliged Aureolus to yield the city and 
himſelf to the diſcretion of the conqueror. The judgment of the 
army pronounced him worthy of death, and Claudius, after a feeble 
reſiſtance, conſented. to the execution of the ſentence. Nor was the 
zeal of the ſenate leſs ardent in the cauſe. of their new ſovereign, 
They ratified, perhaps-with a ſincere tranſport of zeal, the election 


of Claudius; and as his predeceſſor had ſhewn himſelf the perſonal 


enemy of their order, they exerciſed under the name of juſtice a 
ſevere revenge againſt his friends and family. The ſenate was per- 


mitted to diſcharge the ungrateful office of puniſhment, and the em- 


peror reſerved for himſelf the pleaſure and merit of Staining by his 


interceſſion a general act of indemnity *, - -- 
Such oſtentatious clemency diſcovers leſs of the real chatacter of 


Claudius, than a trifling circumſtance in which he ſeems to have con», 


* Julian (Orat. i. p. 6.) affirms that Clau- Aurelius Vittor i in Gallien. The people 
dius acquired the empire in a juſt and even loudly prayed for the damnation of Gallie- 
holy manner. Bat we. may diſtruſt the par- nus. The ſenate decreed that his relations 
tiality of a kinſman. and ſervants ſhould be thrown down headlong 

7 Hiſt. Auguſt, p. 203. There are ſome from the Gemonian ſtairs. An obnoxious of- 
trifling differences concerning the circum- ficer. of the revenue had his eyes torn out whilſt 


ſtances of the laſt defeat and death of Aureolus. under examination. 
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ſulted only the dictates of bis heart. The frequent rebellions of the 
provinces had involved almoſt every perſon in the guilt of treaſon; 
almoſt every eſtate in the caſe of confiſcation ; and Gallienus often 
diſplayed his liberality, by diſtributing among his officers the pro- 


perty of his ſubjects. On the actefſion of Claudius, an old woman 


threw herſelf at his feet, and complained that a general of the late 
emperor had obtained an arbitrary grant of her patrimony. This gene- 
ral was Claudius himſelf, who had not entirely eſcaped the contagion 
of the times. The emperor bluſhed at the reproach, but deſetved the 
confidence which ſhe had repoſed in his equity. The confeſſion of his 
fault was accompanied with immediate and ample reſtitution *, . 
In the arduous taſk which Claudius had undertaken, of reſtoring 
the empire to its ancient ſplendour, it was firſt neceſſary to revive 
among his troops a ſenſe of order and obedience. With the authority 
of a veteran commander, he repreſented to them, that the relaxation 
of diſcipline had introduced a long train of diſorders, the effects of 
which were at length experienced by the ſoldiers themſelves ;' that 
a people ruined by oppreſſion, and indolent from deſpair, could no 
longer ſupply a numerous army with the means of luxury, or even 
of ſubſiſtence; that the danger of each individual had increaſed 
with the deſpotiſm of the military order, ſince princes who tremble 
on the throne, will guard their ſafety by the inſtant facrifice of 


every obnoxious ſubject. The emperor expatiated on the miſchiefs 


of a lawleſs caprice which the ſoldiers could only gratify at the ex- 
pence of their own blood; as their ſeditious elections had fo fre- 
quently been followed by civil wars, which conſumed the flower of 
the legions either in the field of battle or in the cruel abuſe of vie- 
tory. He painted in the moſt lively colours the exhauſted ſtate of 
the treaſury, the deſolation of the provinces, the diſgrace of the 
Roman name, and the inſolent triumph of rapacious barbarians. It 


'® Zonaras, I. Xi. p. 137. 
was 
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was againſt thoſę chaxbarians, he declared, that he intended to point 
the firſt effort of their arms. Tetricus might reign for a while over 
the Weſt, and; even Zenobia might preſerve the dominion of the 
Eaſt . Theſe uſurpers were his perſonal adverſaries 3 nor could 
he think of indulging any Private reſentment till he had ſaved an 
empire, whoſt impending ruin ee it was timely gan 
vented, cruſh both the army and the people. fei 

The various nations of Germany and Satmatia, who 5 er 
the Gothic ſtandard, had already collected an armament more for- 
midable than any which had yet iſſued from the Euxine. On the 
banks of the Nieſter, one of the great rivers that diſcharge them- 
ſelves into that ſea, they conſtructed a fleet of two thouſand, or even 
of ſix thouſand veſſels; numbers which, however incredible they 
may ſeem, would have been inſufficient to tranſport their pretended 
army of three hundred and twenty thouſand barbarians. Whatever 
might be the real ſtrength of the 'Goths, the vigour and ſucceſs of 
the expedition were not adequate to the greatneſs of the prepara- 
tions. In their paſſage through the Boſphorus, the unſkilful pilots 
were overpowered by the violence of the eurrent; and while the 
multitude of their ſhips were crowded in a narrow channel, many 
were daſhed againſt each other, or e the ſhore. The barba- 
rians made ſeveral deſcents on the ooaſts both of Europe and Aſia; 
but the open country was already plundered, and they were repulſed 
with ſhame and loſs from the fortified cities which they aſſaulted. 'A 
ſpirit of diſcouragement and diviſion aroſe in the fleet, and ſome of 


their chiefs ſailed away towards the iſlands of Crete and Cyprus; but 
the main body.purſuing a more ſteady courſe, anchored at length 
near the foot of mount Athos, and aſſaulted the city of ARON, 
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0 Zonaras on this en mentions Poſt-.. The. Auguſtan Hiſtory . mentions | the 
humus ; but the regiſters of the ſenate (Hiſt, ſmaller, Zonaras the larger, number; the 


Auguſt, p. 203.) prove that Tetricus was al- lively fancy of Monteſquien induced him. ta 


ready emperor of the weſtern provinces. . prefer the latter. 
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the walthy capital of all the Macedobiew provinees. Their attacks; 


GW. in which they diſplayed à ſieres but artleſt bravery, were "ſoon in- 


Diſtreſs and 
firmneſs of 
Claudius. 


His victory 
over the 
Goths. 


tertupted by the rapid approach of Claudius, haſtening to u ſcene 
of action that deſerved: the preſenee of a warlike prinee at the head 
of. the remaining powers of the empire. Impatient for battle, the 
Goths immediately broke up their camp, relinquiſied the ſiege f 
Theſſalonica, left their navy at the ftot of mount Athos tra 
verſed the hills of een and en forwards s to-engags The 
laſt defence of Italy. as lin* 1 id) ach 
We. ſtill poſſeſs an original letter ddr by Claudius to the 
ſenate and people on this memorable occaſion. Conſcript fathers,” 
ſays the emperor, / know that three hundred and twenty thouſamd 
„ Goths have invaded; the Roman territory. If I vanquiſh them; 
“ your gratitude will reward my ſervices. Should I fall, remember 
that I am the ſucceſſor of Gallienus. The whole republie is fan 
« tigued and exhauſted, W̃ ſhall fight after Valerian, after Ingeniuas 
„ Regillianus, Lollianus, Poſthumus, Celſus, and a thouſand: others, 
« whom a juſt contempt for Gallienus provoked into rebellion. We 
gare in want of darts, of ſpears, and of ſhields. The ſtrength of the 
« empire, Gaul, and Spain, are uſurped by Tetricus, and we: bluſh: 
* to acknowledge that the archers of the Eaſt ſerve under the; ban» 
e ners of Zenobia. Whatever we ſhall-perform, will be ſufficiently 
„great“ The melancholy firmneſs of this epiltle announces a 
hero careleſs of his fate, conſcious of his danger, but ſtill deriving- 
a well-grounded hope from the xefources of his own mind. 


The event ſurpaſſed his own expectations and thoſe of the world. 
By the moſt ſignal victories he delivered the empire from this hoſt of 


barbarians, and was diſtinguiſhed by poſterity under the glorious. 
appellation of the Gothic Claudius. The imperfect hiſtorians of an 
irregular war“ do not enable us to deſeribe the order and cireum- 


12 Trebell. Pollio in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 204. l. xii. p. 638. Aurel. Vigor in Epitom. 


1 Hiſt, Auguſt. in Claud. Aurelian, et Victor Junior in Cæſar. Eutrop. ix. 11. Eu- 


Prob. Zoſimus, I. i. p. 38-42. Zonaras, ſeb. in Chron. 
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ſtances of his exploits 3 hut, if we could be. indulged in the allu- CHAP. 
ſion, We might diſtribute. into three acts this memorable tragedy. e 


I, The deciſive battle was; fought near Naiſſus, a; city of Dardania. 
The legions at firſt gave way, oppreſſed by numbers, and diſmayed 
by misfortunes. Their ruin was inevitable, had not the abilities 
of their emperor, prepared a ſeaſonable relief... A large detachment 
riſing out of the ſecret and difficult paſſes of the mountains / which, by 


his order, they had otcapieds, ſuddenly aſſailed the rear af the victo- 


rious Goths. The favourable inſtant was. improved by the activity 
of Claudius. He xevived the courage of his troops, reſtored their 
ranks, and preſſed the barbarians. on every ſide. Fifty thouſand men 
are reported to have been ſlain in the battle of Naiſſus. Several 
large bodies of barbarians, covering their retreat with a moveable 
fortification of waggons, retired, or rather eſcaped, from the field 
of laughter. II. We may preſume. that ſome inſurmountable dif- 


ficulty, the fatigue, perhaps, or the diſobedience, of the conquerors, 


prevented Claudius from completing in one day the deſtruction of 
the Goths. The war was: diffuſed over the provinces. of Meſia, 
Thrace, and Macedonia, and its operations drawn out into a variety 
of marches, ſurpriſes, and tumultuary engagements, as well by ſea 
as by land. When the Romans ſuffered any loſs, it was commonly 
occaſioned by their own cowardice or raſhneſs; but the ſuperior 


talents of the emperor, his perfect knowledge of the country, and his 


judicious choice of meaſures as well as officers, aſſuret on moſt ocea- 
ſions the ſucceſs of his arms. The immenſe booty, the fruit of ſo many 
victories, conſiſted for the greater, part of. cattle : and ſla ves. A ſelect 
body of the Gothic youth was received among the Imperial troops 'z: 
the remainder. was ſold into. ſervitude; and ſo conſiderable was the 
number of female capti ves, that every ſoldier obtained to his ſhare 
two or three women. A circumſtance from which we may con- 
clude, that the invaders entertained: ſome defigns' of ſettlement as 


well as of plunder;, ſince. even in a naval expedition they were ac- 
| . 
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CH LA P. companied by their Fe "IN III. The loſs of their fleet, Which was 
g eicher taken or ſunk, Had intercepted the retreat of the Goths. A'vaft 
14 circle of Roman poſts diſtributed with ſkilly ſupported Wick Hrthheſt, 
* | and gradually cloſing towards a common eentre, forced the bitbarians 
into the moſt inacceſſible parts of mount Hæmus, where they found 
i a ſafe refuge, but/a very ſcanty ſubliſtence. During the'tourſe of a 
rigorous winter, in which they were beſieged by the emperor 
troops, famine and peſtilence, deſertion and the ſword, continually 
A. D. 20. diminiſhed the impriſoned multitude. On the return of ſpring, 

nothing appeared in arms except a hardy and deſperate band, the 


n of ure mighty hoſt FROG had embarked at t the mouth of 


k 


4 PELY The dc which ſwept away Tock numbers of the barbarians, 
Death of the at length proved fatal to their conqueror. After a ſhort but glo- 


emperor, who 
recommends rious reign of two years, Claudius expired at Sirmium, amidſt the 


his Leeder tears and acclamations' of his ſubjects. In his laſt illneſs, he con- 
vened the principal officers of the ſtate and army, and 1 in their pre- 
ſence recommended Aurelian, one of his generals, as the moſt de- 
ſerving of the throne, and the beſt qualified to execute the great 
deſign which he himſelf had been permitted only to undertake. The 
virtues of Claudius, his valour, affability '*, juſtice, and tempe- 
rance, his love of fame and of his country, place him in that ſhort 
liſt of emperors who added luſtre to the Roman purple. Thoſe vir- 
tues, however, were celebrated with peculiar zeal and complacency 
by the courtly writers of the age of Conſtantine, who was the great 


grandſon of Criſpus, the elder brother of Claudius. The voice off 
flattery was ſoon taught to repeat, that the gods, who ſo haſtily 1 had 
ſnatched Claudius from the earth, rewarded his merit and er by 


the perpetual eſtabliſhment of the empire in his family 


According to Zonürbe (1. xii. p. 638.) . the brations of Mamertinus, Edkentlla, and 
Claudius, before his death, inveſted him with Julian. See likewiſe the Cæfars of Julian, 
the purple; but this ſingular fact is rather P- 313. In Julian it was not adulätion, but | 
contradicted than confirmed by other writers. + ſuperſtition and vanity. 1 

1 See the life of Claudius by Pollio, and 


Notwith- 
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twenty years, and the Clevation' | of Claudius 805 the immediate 22 of 
ruin of his brother Quintus, wh 0 poſfeſſed not ſufficient moderation — 
or courage to deſcend into the private ſtation to which the patriot 

iſm of the late empetdr had condemned 8 Without delay or re- 

flection, he affumed the purple at Aquileia, where he commanded 

a conſiderable force; and though his reign laſted only ſeyentech 

days, he had time to obtain the ſanckion of the ſenate, and to ex- 

perience a mutiny of the troops. As ſoon as he was infortned that 

the great army of che Danube had inveſted the well- nown, valour 

of Aurelian with Imperial power, he ſunk under thefame an merit 


4d + hos 


of his rival; and ordering his veins to be opened, progeny with- April. 


drew himſelf from the unequal conteſt **, 

The general deſign of this work will not permit us minütely to Origin mY 
relate the actions of every emperor after he aſcetided” the throne, Aurelian.. 
much leſs to deduce t e various fortunes of b kis' Private life: We | 
ſhall only obſerve, that the father of  Auretian was a er. of the 
territory of Sirmium, who occupied a ſmall farm the property of 
Aurelius, a rich fenatos, His warlike ſon inl titted 3 in i the troo troops as a 
eommon ſoldier, ſucceſſively 1 roſe to the rank of 4 ceviturioh, a tri- 
bune, the præfect of a legion, che inſpeTtor of the camp, the gene- 


ral, or, as it was then called, the duke, of a a frontier 3 I and at length, 


during the Gothic War, exerciſed the important office of commander 
in chief of the cavalry. In every tation be diffing guiſhed himſelf 
by matchleſs ww * rigid diſcipline, and taceeihil conduct. He | 


1% Zoſimus, I. i. p. 421 1 At: killed; with lis ou hand, fortyꝛeight dar- | 


guſt. p. 207. ). allows him virtues; and ſays, matians, and in ſeveral ſubſequent engage 
that like Pertinax he was killed by the licen- ments nine hundred and fifty. This heroic 
tious ſoldiers. According to Nane he valour was admired by the ſoldiers, and cele- 5 
died of a diſeaſe. brited in their rude ſongs, the burden of. 
n Theorlius (as quoted in the Auguſtah „ | 
Hiſtory, p. 211.) affirms, SOS | 4s : 


You. L | 2 | | Was 
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cH if P. was inveſted with the conſulſhip, by the emperor Valerian, who ſtyles 
— him, in the pompous language o of chat age, the delierer of ty: vrt. 


| | cum, the. reſtorer of Gaul, and the rival of | the Scipios. At the re- 
N commendation of Valerian, a ſenator of the higheſt rank and merit, 
Vlpius Crinitus, whoſe. blood was. derived from the fa me . 23 
that of Trajan, adopted the Pannonian peaſant, gave bim his daughter 
; in marriage, and relieved with his ample fortune the honourable 

poverty which Aurelian had preſerved inviolate * ow e 
＋ 5 Aurelian's The reign of Aurelian laſted only four years and about nl nine 
14 — months; but every inſtant of that ſhort period was filled by ſome 
1 memorable atchievement. He put an end to the Gothic war, chalſ⸗ 
1 tiſed the Germans who invaded Italy, recovered Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain out of the hands of Tetricus, and deſtroyed. the proud. mo 


narchy which Zenobia had erected in the Eaft, on a the ruins of the 


afflicted empire. 
His ſevere It was the rigid: attention. of Aurelian, even to the mindteſt ar- 
N — of diſcipline, which beſtowed fuch uninterrupted ſ ſucceſs on his 
4 arms. His military regulations are contained in a very conciſe 
epiſtle to one of his inferior officers, who is commanded to enforce 
them, as he wiſhes to become a tribune, or as he is defirous to live. 
Gaming, drinking, and the arts of divination, were ſeverely pro- 
hibited. Aurelian expected that his ſoldiers ſhould be modeſt, 
frugal, and laborious; that their armour ſhould be conſtantly kept 
bright, their weapons ſharp, their cloathing and horſes ready for 
immediate ſervice; 1 that they ſhould live i in their quarters \ with chaſe 
tity and ſobriety, without damaging the corn fields, without ſtealing 8 
even a ſheep, a fowl, or a bunch of grapes, without exacting from 
their landlords either ſalt, or oil, or wood. The public allow- 
4% ance,” continues the . wi is ſufficient for their Support; 


15 Acholius (ap- Hiſt. 3 228 FRY was daran af te Zoran 
ſcribes the. n as it WIE and ** great W * 
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« their wealth ſhould be collected from che ſpoil of the: enemy, not 
from the tears of the provincials . %% A, ſingle inſtance wilh ſerve 
to diſplay the rigour, and even cruelty, of Aurelian. One of the 
ſoldiers had ſeduced the wife of his hoſt. The guilty. wretch was 
faſtened: to two trees forcibly drawn towards each other, and his limbs 
were torn aſunder by their ſudden ſeparation! A few ſuch examples 
impreſſed a ſalutary conſternation. The puniſhments of Aurelian were 
terrible; but he had ſeldom occaſion to puniſh more than once the 
ſame offence. Hig own conduct gave a ſanction to his laws, and the 
ſeditious legions dreaded a chief who. 10 learned 40 dn and Who 
Was worthy to command. it 771 ab 13 (13. 4 70 Welk 

The death. of Claudius had revived * faitting ſpirit of whe Gothe 
The troops which guarded the paſſes of Mount Hæmus, and the banks 
of the Danube, had been drawn away by. the apprehenſion of a 


civil war; and it ſeems probable that the remaining body of the 


Gothic and Vandalic tribes embraced the favourable opportunity, 


abandoned their ſettlements of the Ukraine, traverſed the rivers;. 
and ſwelled with new multitudes the deſtroying. hoſt of theit country- 
men. Their united numbers were at length encountered by Aure- 
lian, and the bloody and deubtful conflict ended only with the ap- 
proach. of night . Exhauſted by ſo maby calamities, which they 
had mutually endured and inflicted during a twenty years war; 
the Goths and the Romans. conſented to a laſting and beneficial treaty. 


85 
CHAP. 
XI. 

— —_— 


He concludes: 


a treaty with 
the Goths,. 


It was earneſtly: ſolicited by the barbarians, and chectfully ratified'by | 


the legions, to whoſe. ſuffrage the prudence of Aurelian referred the 
deciſion of that important queſtion. The Gothic nation engaged to 
ſupply the armies of Rome with a body of two-thouſand- auxiliaries, | 
conſiſting eames of are and. ſtipulated 3 in return an undiſturbed 


A inal a7 Wenn 10 Wh 

9 Hiſt, Augutt 3 211. This lacoic plained by. Salman. The: ame of the 
epiſtle is truly tlie Work of a ſoldier; it wards means all weapons: of offence, and is 
abounds with military phraſes and words, contraſted with Arma, defenfive-armour. The- 
ſome of which cannot be underſtoed without latter fignifies keen and well ſharpened... - 


dificulty, Ferramenta ſamiata is well ex- ** Zofim. I. i. p. 45+- 
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CHAP. retreat,” with u regular market us far as the Danube, provided-by . 


XI. 


L—— cnperors cate, but at their own expence: | 'Fhe treat wg obſerved 


and reſigns 

to them the 
rovince of 
acia. 


with ſuch religious fidelity, that when a party of five hundred men 
ſtraggled from the camp in queſſ of plunder, the king ot genantal of 
the barbarians commanded that the ' guilty loader ſhouid be appno- 
hended aud ſliot to death with darts, as a victim devoted 'to'the e 
tity. of their engagements, It is, however, not unlikely, What the 
precaution of Aurelian, who had exacted as hoftages the fons and 
daughters of the Gothic chiefs, contributed ſomething to this pacific 
temper. The youths he trained in the exerciſe of arms, and near his 
own perſon; to the damſels he gave a liberal and Roman education, 
and by boſtowing them in marriage on ſome of his principat officers, 
gradually iatroduced - between the ** nations the clofeſt =ne _ 
endearing conngxions *', 1798 5 

But the moſt important condition of peace was underſtood rather 
than expreſſed in the treaty. Aurelian withdrew the Roman forees 
from Dacia, and tacitly. rekaquiſhed that great provinee to the 
Goths and Vandals **. His manly. judgement convinced him of the 
ſolid advantages, and taught him to deſpiſe. the ſeeming- diſgrace; 
of thus contracting the frontiers of the monarchy. The Dadian 
ſubjects, removed from thoſe diſtant poſſeſſions which they were 
unable to cultivate or defend added ſhrength and populouſaeſs to the 
ſouthern ſide of the Danube. A fertile territory, which the repe» 
tition of barbarous inroads had changed into a. deſert, was-yieled 
to their induſtry, and a new: province. of Dacia ftill preſerved the 
memory of Trajan's conqueſts, The. old country of that name 
detained, however, a conſiderable number of its inhabitants, who 


hy D (ap. 23 1 2 12.) cover their ſecrets. Hit, Auguſt p: 247 
relates whole tranſaction under name 22 Hiſt. Auguſt. 222. Eu n 
of Vandals, | Aurelian married one of the g..... Rufus, c. 9. P Lian dr pre 
Gothic ladies to his general Bonoſus, who Perſecutorum "2 
was able to drink. with the Goths and dg * 


af - 


dreaded 
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dreaded exile more than a Gothic maſter *\ , Theſe "degenerate Ro- 


mans continued to ſerve the empire, whoſe allegiance they had re- 


nounced by introduging among their conquerors the firſt notions of 


agriculture, the uſeful arts, and the conveniences of civitiſed- life. 


An intercourſe of commerce and language was gradually eſtabliſhed 
between the oppoſite banks of the Danube; and after Dacia became 


an independent ſtate, it often proved the firmeſt barrier of tlie empire 
againſt the invaſions of the ſavages, of the North. A ſenſe of intereſt 
attached theſe more ſettled harbarians to the alliance of Nome, and 4 
permanent intereſt very frequently ripens ibto fincere and uſeful 
friendſhip. This various colony which filled the ancient province, 
and was inſenſibly blended into one great people, ſtill acknowledged 
the ſuperior renown and authority of the Gothic tribe, and claimed 
the fancied honour of a Scandinavian origin. At the ſame time the 
lucky though accidental reſemblance of the name of Getz, infuſed 
among the credulous Goths, a vain, perſuaſion, that in a remote 
age, their own anceſtors, already ſeated in the Dacian provinces, 
had received the inſtruction of Zamolxis, and * the vidorious 
arms of Seſoſtris and Darius. 

While the vigorqus and moderate conduct of Aurelian reſtored 
the Illyrian frontier, the nation of the Alemanni' ** violated the 
conditions of peage, which either Gallienus had purchaſed, -or 


th 
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The Ale- 
mannic war. 


Claudius had impoſed, and inflamed by their impatient youth, 


ſuddenly. flew to arms. Forty thouſand horſe appeared in the 


?3 The Walachians full preſerve many Criſſia . and Keres) which fell into the 
traces of the Latin language, and have boaſt- Teiſs. 0 ) 


ed in every age of their Roman deſcent. They i 
are ſurrounded by, but not mixed with, the A. . : 3 * SED 3 Fg 
b b . 1 ' 9 uguit. 

arbarians. See a Memoire of M. Danville However theſe. hiſtorians differ in names (Ale- 


on ancient Dacia, in the Academy of Inſcrip- i lacks, and M4 1 


tions, tom. XXX. ; 
24 apt 2 tes. I dent that they mean the ſame people, and the 
„Ses the fun che of P ſame war, but it requires ſome care to conci- 


Vandals however (c. za.) maintained a, hort. 
independence between the rivers. Mariſia and liats and explain them. 
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A. D. 270. 
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field 5 and the numbers of the infantry doubled thoſ 'of the ca- 
| The firſt objects of their avarice were a few Cities of the 
Rhetian frontier; but their hopes / ſoon riſing. with ſucceſs, the 
rapid march of the Alemanni traced a line of devaſtation from the 
Danube to the Po**. DL Ant e 

The emperor was almoſt at the ſame time informed of the i irrup- 
tion, and of the retreat, of the barbarians. ' Collecting an active 
body of troops, he marched with ſilence and celerity along the 
ſkirts of the Hercynian foreſt; and the Alemanni, laden with the 
ſpoils of Italy, arrived at the Danube, without ſuſpecting, that on 
the oppoſite bank, and in an advantageous poſt, a Roman army lay 
concealed and prepared to intercept their return. Aurelian indulged 
the fatal ſecurity of the barbarians, and permitted about half their 
forces to paſs the river without diſturbance and without precaution. 
Their ſituation and aſtoniſhment gave him an eaſy victory; his {kil-. 
ful conduct improved the advantage. Diſpoſing the legions in a'ſemi- 
circular form, he advanced the two horns of the crefcent acroſs the 
Danube, and wheeling them on a fudden towards the centre, incloſed 
the rear of the German hoſt. The diſmayed barbarians, on whatſo- 
ever ſide they caſt their eyes, beheld with deſpair, a waſted country, 
a deep and rapid ſtream, a victorious and implacable i enemy. 

Reduced to this diſtreſſed condition, the Alemanni' no longer 
diſdained to ſue for peace. Aurelian received their ambaſſadors at 
ihe head of his camp, and with every circumſtance of martial pomp 


that could diſplay the greatneſs and diſcipline of Rome. The 


legions ſtood to their arms in well-ordered ranks and awful filence: 
The principal commanders, VEIN: by the enſfigns. of their 


F 


»5 Cantoclarus, with his uſual accuracy, 


chuſes to tranſlate three hundred thouſand :- 
his verſion is equally repugnant to ſenſe and- 


to grammar. 


We may remark, as an inſtance of bad. 
: ys that Dexippus _— to the light in- 


fantry of the Alemanni the technical uy: 


proper only to the Grecian Phalanx. 


1 In Dexippus, we at preſent read Rho- 
danus, M. de Valois very Joc UID the 


words to Eridanuss 


rank, 
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rank, appeared on horſeback on either ſide of the Imperial throne. C HA: P. 1 
Behind the throne, the conſecrated images of the emperor, and his | 
predeceſſors „ the golden eagles, and the various titles of the 
legions, engraved in letters of gold, were exalted in the air on 
lofty pikes covered with ſilver. When Aurelian aſſumed his ſeat, 
his manly grace and majeſtic figure taught the barbarians to | | . 
revere the perſon as well as the purple of their conqueror. The 
ambaſſadors fell proſtrate on the ground in ſilence. They were: 
commanded to riſe, and permitted to ſpeak. By the aſſiſtance of 
interpreters they extenuated their. perſidy, magnified their exploits, 
expatiated on the viciflitudes of fortune and the advantages of , 
peace, and, with an ill-timed confidence, demanded a large ſubſidy, 
as the price of the alliance which they offered to the Romans. 
The anſwer of the emperor was ſtern-and imperious. He treated 
their offer with contempt, and their demand with indignation, 
reproached the barbarians, that they were as ignorant of the arts of 
war as of the laws of peace, and finally diſmiſſed them with the 
choice only of ſubmitting to his unconditioned mercy, 'or awaiting 
the utmoſt ſeverity of his reſentment ** Aurelian had "reſigned a 
diſtant province to the Goths; but it was dangerous to truſt or to 
pardon theſe perfidious barbarians, whale -forinidable. power my 
Italy itſelf in perpetual alarms, © 

Immediately after this conference, it ſhould 1 that ſome un- The Ale- 
expected emergency required the emperor's preſen& in Pannonia. 1 
He devolved on his lieutenants the care of finiſhing the deſtruction 
of the Alemanni, either by the ſword; or by the ſurer operation of 
famine. But an active deſpair has often triumphed over the indo- 
lent aſſurance of ſucceſs, | TRE RCs ne it impoſſible. to 


LS wi T 


The emperor Claudius was N of 3 along line of the maſters of the . 
the number; but we are ignorant how far chis 30 Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 219. 
mark of reſped was extended ; ; if to Cæſar and ** Dexippus gives them a ſubtle and prolix 
Auguſtus, it muſt have produced 3 a very awful oration, FRY of a Gretian Sophiſt. 


traverſe | 
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| CHAP. traverſe the Danube and the Roman camp, broke through the poly. 


w—— in their rear, which were more feebly or leſs carefully guarded; and 
with incredible diligence, but by a different road, returned towards 
the mountains of Italy. Aurelian, who conſidered the War as 
totally extinguiſhed, received the mortifying intelligence of the 
eſcape of the Alemanni, and of the ravage which they already 
committed in the territory of Milan. "The legions were com- 
manded to follow, with as much expedition as thoſe heavy bodies 
were capable of exerting, the rapid flight of an enemy, whoſe in» 
fantry and cavalry moved with almoſt equal ſwiftneſs. A few days 
afterwards the emperor himſelf marched to the relief of Italy, at 
the head of a choſen body of auxiliaries (among whom, were e 
hoſtages and cavalry of the Vandals), and of all the Prætorian guards 
who had ſerved in the wars on the Danube. 
L As the light troops of the Alemanni had ſpread themſelves from. 
wy Aure- the Alps to the Apennine, the inceſſant vigilance of Aurelian and. 
his officers was exerciſed in the diſcovery, the attack, and the purſuit 
of the numerous detachments. Notwithſtanding this deſultory 
war, three conſiderable battles are mentioned, in which the principal 
farce. of both armies, was obſtinately engaged. The ſuoceſa was 
various. In the firſt, fought, near, Placentia, the Romans received 
ſo ſevere a blow, that, according to the expreſſion. of a writer ex» 
treinely partial to Aurelian, the immediate diflolution of the empire 
was apprehended. The crafty barbarians, who had lined. the. 
woods, ſuddenly attacked the legions in the duſk! of the evening, 
and, as it is moſt probable, after the fatigue and diſorder of a long 
march. The fury of their charge was irreſiſtible; but at length, 
after a dreadful ſlaughter, the patient firmneſs of the emperor rallied 
his troops, and reſtored, in ſome degree, the honour of his arms: \ 


92 Hiſt. Auguſt. p- 215. 1 Vigor Junior, in Aurelian, f | t 
3? Dexippus, p. 12+ 4 . Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 216. | ; 
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The recon? battle ras. fought near Fano in Umbria; on tlie ſpot 0 HA 7. 
which five hundred years befbre, had been futal to the brother of 
Hannibal“. Thus fur the ſucceſaful Germans had advanced along 
the Emilian and Flaminian way, with a deſign of ſacking the de- 
fenceleſs miſtreſs: of the world. But Aurelian,., Who, watchful'for 
the ſafety, of Rome, ſtill hung on their, tear found in this place 
the deciſive moment, of giving them a total and irretrievablo de · 
feat v. The flying remnant of their hoſt was exterminated in a N 
third and laſt battle near Pavia ; and Italy was delivered from the | 
inroads of the Alemanni. .. | fee | | 

Fear has been the original parent of ann wy every new Superſtitions 
calamity urges trembling mortals to deprecate the wrath of their invi- Nan 
ſible enemies. Though the beſt hope of the republic was in the va- 
lour and, conduct of Aurelian, yet ſuch was the public conſternation, 
when the, barbarians were. hourly expected at the gates of Rome, 
that, by a decree of the ſenate, the Sibylline books were conſulted. 
Even the emperor himſelf, from a motive either of religion or of 
policy, recommended this ſalutary meaſure, chided the tardineſs. of 
the ſenate 2 and offered to ſupply. whatever expence, whatever 
animals, whatſoever captives of any nation, the gods ſhould require; 
Notwithſtanding: this liberal offer, it does not appear, that any 
human victims expiated with their blood the ſins of the Roman 
people. The Sibylline books enjoined ceremonies of a more harm- A. D. 21. 
leſs nature, proceſſions of prieſts in white robe, attended by a 
chorus of youths 'and Virgits'; luſtrations of the city and adjicent 
country ; and ſacrifices, whoſe powerful influence diſabled. the bar- 
barians from ' paſſing ' the” myſtic ground" on which' they had been 
celebrated. However puerile In themſelyes, theſe ſuperſtitious arts 


e $45.9 > MOEAI MI” + 
3* The little auer ial m of * * It is recorded by an inferigtlon fond a at 


taurus near Fano, has been immortalized, by. 7 20 Gas ends din he FAY that you 
* , e 


finding ſuch an hiſtorian as Livy, and ſuch a. were aſſembled in a Chriſtian church, not in 
poet as Horace. the temple of all the gods, 3 


Vor. I. 11 . We þ - wo 
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7 4 7. weje fubſervient to the ſuccelk of the war; and if, d ths Gilling 

—— battle of Fano, the Alemanni fancied they ifaw an ar vt Ipediies | 

combating on the ſide of Aurelian, he received « real and! ae 
aid from this imaginary reiuforeementv . 1 037 | 

Fortifications - Byt whatever confidence might be placed in ideal aua 0 | 

of Rome, 

. experience of the paſt; and the dread' of the future, Induced! the 
Romans to conſtruct fortifications of a grofſer aud more fubRanfiu 
kind. The ſeven hills of Rome had been furrannded by the en. 
ceſſors of Romulus, with aa ancient wall of more than Mifibon 
miles. The vaſt incloſure may ſeem difproportioned to "the 
ſtrength and numbers of the infant flate. But it Was neveſlkry t to 
ſecure an ample extent of paſture and arable land, againſt the fle- 
quent and ſudden incurſions of the tribes of Latium, the perpetual 
enemies of the republic. With the progreſs of Roman greatnels, 
the city and 1ts inhabitants gradually increafed, filled up the vacant 
ſpace, pierced through the uſeleſs walls, covered the field of Mars, 
and, on every fide, followed the public highways in long and 
beautiful ſuburbs . The extent of the new walls, erected by Au- 
relian, and finiſhed in the reign of Probus, was maghified by Popu- 
lar eftimation to near fifty “, but is reduced by accurate meafure- 
ment to about twenty-one, tails . It was a great but a melancholy 


labour, fince the defence of the capital betrayed the decline of 11 


monarchy. 


39 Vopiſcus in Hit. 4 p. 215· 216. 
gives a long account of theſe n e from 
the Regiſters of the ſenate, | 

% Plin. Hiſt, Natur. iii. 5. Toconvrm 
our idea, we may obſerve, that for a long time 
Mount Czlius was a grove of oaks, and Mount 
Viminal was over-run with ofiers ; that, in 
the fourth: century, the Aventine was a vacant 
and ſolitary retizement,. that till the time of 
Auguſtus, the Eſquiline was an unwholeſome 
burying-ground; and that the numerous in- 
equalities, remarked by the ancients in the 


ST os 


The Romans of a more proſperous age, who truſted to 


Quirinal, ſufßciently prove that it 8 


covered with buildings. Of the ſeven hills, 


the Capitoline and Palatine" only, Wick the 


adjacent vallies, were the primitive habitation! 
of the Roman people. But this ſybje@ * 


require a diſſertation. | 

* Exſpatiantia tecta moltas addidere be, 
is the expreſſion of Pli x. 

* Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 222. Both Lig and 
Iſaac Voſſius have eagerly embraced this meas. 
ſure. 

' 41 See Nardini, Roms Antica, 1. i. c. 8. 


the 
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the arms of the fegions: the ſafety of the frontier eartips *, were very © ITY . 
far from entertaining a ſuſpicion, that-it would ever — noceſfur j 
to fortify the ſeat of empire agaiuſt the itroids of the barbarians ©. 
The victory of Claudius over the Oottis; and the facueſs of —— 
Aurelian againſt the Alemanni, had already reſtoretl to che arms of the two 
Rome: that” ancient! ſuperiority over the Varbarvits nations of tlie 
North. Te. chaſtiſe domeſtic tyfarits, ant to-'reuhite the dilinems = 
bered parts of the empire, was a taſk reſerved for the ſeeond of thoſe 
warlike emperors. Though he was acknowledged by the ſenate and 
people, the frontiers of Italy, Africa, Illyrieum, and Thrace, confinetl 
the limits of his reign. Gaul, Spain, and Britain, Egypt, Syria, and 
Aſia Minor, were ſtill poſſeſſed by two rebels, who alone, out of fo 
numerous a liſt, had hitherto eſcaped the dangers of their ſituation ; 
and to complete the 1 ignominy of _ theſe rival thrones had deen 
uſurped by women. hy . | 

A rapid ſueeeſſton of monarchs had ariſen and fallen in the pro- g,ccemon of 
vinces of Gaul. "The rigid virtues of Poſthumus ſerved only to haften 8 = 
his deſtruction. After ſuppreſſing a competitor, who had affamed 
the purple at Mentz, he refuſed to gratify his troops with the ptun- 
der of the rebellious city ; and in the feventh year of his reign, be- 
came the victim of their diſappointed avarice "* The death of Vic- 
torinus, his friend and affociate, was occaſioned by a leſs worthy 
cauſe. The thining accompliſhments ® of that prince were ſtained 


by a licentious paſſion, 1 he indulged ick acts of violence, ; | 


44 Tacit. Hit. iv. 23. 


| 45 Por Aurelian's walls, fee Voglths! in 


Hiſt. Auguſt. P. 216, 222. Zoſimus, I. i. f 


p. 43. Eutropius, ix. 15. Aurel. Victor in 


Aurelian, Victor Junior in Aurelian, Euſeb. 
gubernando ararid Veſpaſianum; non in Cen- 


Hieronym. et Idatius in Chronic. 
His competitor was Lollianus, or Elia- 
nus, if indeed theſe names mean the ſame 
perſon. See Tflemont, tom. iii. p. 1177. 
*The character of this prince by Julius 
Aterianus (ap. Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 20 ) is worth 


; tranſcribing, as It ſeems fair and impartial. 


ViRorino qui poſt Junium Poſthumium Gal- 
lias rexit neminem -exiftima præſferendum; 
non in virtute Trajanum; non Antoninum in 
clementia; non in gravitate Nervam; non in 


ſura totius vitæ ac ſeveritate militari Pertina- 


cem vel Severum. Sed omnia hæc libido et cu- 


piditas voluptatis mulierariz fic perdidit, ut 


nemo audeat virtutes ejus in literas mittere 


quem conſtat omnium judicio meruiſſe puniri. 
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_ CHAP, wich too little regard to the Jaws of ſociety, or even to thoſe uf 


. lt love. He was ſlain at Cologne, by a conſpiracy of: jealous buf 


bands, whoſe revenge would have appeared more juſtifiable, had 

they ſpared. the innocence. of his ſon. After the murder-of-ſo.many 

valiant. princes, it is ſomewhat remarkable, that.a female, for a long 

time controlled the fierce legions of Gaul, and ſtill more Gogular, 

that ſhe was the mother of the unfortunate Victorinus. The 

arts and treaſures of Victoria enabled her ſucceſlively to place 

Marius and Tetricus on the throne, and to reign with a manly 

vigour under the name of thoſe dependent emperors. Money of 

copper, of ſilver, and of gold, was coined in her name; the aſ- 

ſumed the titles of Auguſta and Mother of the Camps: her power 

ended only with her life; but her life was 1 perhaps ſhortened. by the 

ingratitude of Tetricus “. 47 

The gg. 1 When, at the inſtigation of his FOR Tb patroneſo, Teuiem 
Tetricuss aſſumed the enſigns of royalty, he was governor af the peaceful 
| province of Aquitaine, an employment ſuited to his character and 
education. He reigned four or five years over Gaul, Spain, and 

Britain, the ſlave and ſovereign of a licentious army, whom he 

dreaded, and by whom he was deſpiſed. . The valour and fortune of 

Aurelian at length opened the proſpect of a deliverance. He ven- 

tured to diſcloſe his melancholy ſituation, and conjured the emperar 

A. D- 271 to haſten to the relief of his unhappy rival. Had this ſecret cor- 
reſpondence reached the ears of the ſoldiers, 1 would moſt pro- 

dably have coſt Tetricus his life; nor could he reſign the ſceptre 

of the Weſt, without committing an act of treaſon againſt himſelf. 

He affected the appearances of a civil war, led this forces into the 

field againſt Aurelian, poſted them in the moſt diſadvantageous 

manner, betrayed his own counſels to the enemy, and witk a few . 


* He raviſhed the wife of Attitianus, an WET. Pollio aſſigns her an nrticle — the 
«Fuary, or army agent. Hiſt. Auguſt. p. . thirty tyrants. Hit. Zug. p. 200, 
Aurel. Victor in Aurelian. 4 
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choſen friends deſerted) in the beginning of the action. The rebel CH * Þ. 
legions, though +difordered and diſmayed by the unexpected trea- 3. 
chery of their chief, defended themſelves with a deſperate 'valour, 
till they were cut in pieces almoſt to àa man, in this bloody and me- 


morable battle, which was fought near Chalons in Champagne “ 
The retreat of the irregular /a1ixiliaries, Franks and Batavians , 
whom the conqueror ſoon compelled or perſuaded to repaſs the Rkine, | 
reſtored the general tranquillity, and the power of Aurelian was 
m n the wall of Antoninus to the in of Her- 


4 


culen. WE bene n tem ona dots ltd} 525 

As early as —— 00 Claudius, the city 60 Aaitiah, W and 
unaſſiſted, had ventured to declare againſt the legions of Gaul. 
After a ſiege of ſeven months, they ſtormed and plundered that 
unfortunate city, already waſted by famine . Lyons, on the con- 
trary, had reſiſted with obſtinate diſaffection the arms of Aurelian. 
We read of the puniſhment of Lyons , but there is not any men- 
tion of the rewards of Autun. Such, indeed, is the poliey of civil 
war; ſeverely to remember 1njuries, and to forget the moſt i import- 
ant ſervices.” Revenge is profitable, gratitude is expenſive. rige n 

Aurelian had no ſooner ſecured the perſon and provinces of Tetri- A. D. 272. 
cus, than he turned his arme againſt! Zenobia, the celebrated queem Fenobia 
of Palmyra and the Eaſt. Modern Europe has produced ſeveral 
illuſtrious women who have ſuſtained with glory the weight of em- 
pire; nor is our on age n * fuch diſtin{liſhed nen. 


HI 

30 Pollio in Hiſt. Ni p. . vopit. fairer than the jone, and bolder 4 the 
cus in Hiſt. Auguft, p. 220. The two Vic- other. 
tors, in the lives of Gallienus and Aurelian. Victor Junior in Aurelian. Eumenins 
Eutropius, i ix. 13. Euſeb. in Chron. Of all mentions Batavice ; ſome critics, without 
theſe writers, only the two laſt (but with any reaſon, would fan ater the word” to · 
ſtrong probability) place the fall of Tetricus Bagau dicse. 
before that of Zenobia. M. de Bone (in te * Eumen in Vol.Pegyn iv. 8.5. 
Academy of Inſeriptions, tom. Nc.) does not '33; Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt, p.- 246. Au- 
wiſh, and Tillemont (tom, iii. p. 1169.) tun was not reſtored till the reign of Dioclo- 
a to follow them. I have been tian, IEEE RECENT: 


| | But 


* 


f 
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CHAP. But if we except the doubtful achisvemitnts of — 


i pechaps the only female, whoſe faperior. genius rok through 
the ſervila indolence impoſed on her fex by: the. clichatei add manners 
of Aſia She claimed, her deſcent: from: the Aacedoniaw kings of 
Egypt, equalled in beauty her anceſtor Cleopatra; and fat ſurpaſſed 

_ that; princeſs in chaſtity ** and vnlour. TJendbia was ef es 
her beauty moſt elan ! as the moſt. heroic of her ſec. Ghę was of aderk 

W complexion (for in ſpeaking of a: lady, theſel triſtes become" ie 
portant). Her teeth were of a pearly whiteneſs,'and: her large hluck 
eyes ſparkled with uncommon fire, tempered by the moſt attraftive 
ſweetneſs. Her voice was ſtrong and harmonious.” Her manly un- 
derſtanding was ſtrengthened: and adorned» by ftudy. She was not 
ignorant of the Latin tongue, but poſſefſed in equal perfection the 
Greek, the Syriac, and the Egyptian languages. She had drawn 
up for her own uſe an epitome of oriental hiſtory, and familiathy 
compared the beauties of Homer "ou Ws under chain tuition: of the 
ſublime Longinus, {1 ko pod. 

her valour. - This accompliſhed woman gave * kind to ee wh 4 
a private ſtation. raiſed! himſelf to the dominion of the. Eaſt. She 

ſoon became the friend and companion of a hero. In the intervals 
of war, Odenathus paſſionately delighted in the exerciſe of hunt» 
ing; he purſued with ardour the wild beaſts of the deſert, Ions, 
panthers, and bears; and the ardour of Zenobia in that dangerous 
amuſement was not inferior to his own. She had inured her; cons 
ſtitution to fatigue, | diſdained the uſe of a covered carriage, gene- 
rally appeared on horſeback i in a. military habit, and ſometimes 
marched ſeveral miles on foot at the head of the erdepe. . ſucs 


Sow 4 4 


5+ Almoſt every thing that is ſaid of tje Bis never” mined ber labbasde em- 
manners of Odenathus and -Zenobia is taken braces but for the ſake of poſterity. If her 
from their liyes in the Auguſtan Hiſtory, by hopes were baffled, inthe cnfuing vers un 
Frebellias Pollio, ſee p. . 198. reiterated the experiment. FLEW 


* 
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parable — aud fortitude. Their ſplenilid vikboriet over the E Ky N 
| Great Kings When they twice purſued bs far as the gates af Cteſi woymns 
pin: laid che foundatidne bf their uniteil fame aii pbmetr: The 
armies which they commanded; and thb - provinces which they had 
ſaved, acknowledged not any other fovereigns than their invincible 
chiefs. The ſenate aud people of Rome tevered a ſtranger: who had 
avenged their exptive emperot, and even the iaſenſible ſon of Vate< 
rian accepted Odenachus for his legitimate colleagues 

After a ſueceſsful expedition aguinſt the Gothie planderers uf Affaf She derenges 
tbe palmyrenian prince returned to the city of Emeſa in By fu. In- death, 1 
vineible in war, he Was thete out off by domeſtic treaſon}; and His 
favourite amuſement of hunting. wes the cault;-of at leaſt the oba 
fon, of his death s, His nephew; Mironiuc; prefilined to dart bis 
javelin before that of his unele; and though admoniffled of his error, 


repeated the fame inſolerite. As a monatcti and as a ſpotiſmanz 
Odenathus was · probeked, took 's away his hoſe; à mark of ignemimy 

among the birbarians; arid chaſtiſed the raſh youth by à fort con- 

finement. The affeiice was! ſobh forgot, but the punlſument was 
remembered; and Menius with a few daring affociates, aſſaſſtnated 

his uncle in the midſt of a great eutertainmetit. Herod; the ſon of A. D. 267. 
Odenathus, thigh not of Zehobia, a young mun of a ſoft and effe- 
mmnate temper d, was killed” with his father: But Mweotiius ob- 

tained only the pleaſure of revenge by this bloody deed. He had 

fearcely time to affame the title of Auguſtus, beföre he was fatri- 


ficed by Zenobia to tie memory of her huſband **, 


With the affiſtance-of his moſt faithful friends, | the ent and reigns 
Over tne 


filled the vacant throne, and govetace with mauly counſels Palmyra, and Egypt. 


5 Hiſt, Auguſt. p- 192; 19 Zohmus, from the ſpoils of che enemy, preſents of 
I. i. p. 36. Zonaras, I. xi p. 633 The gems and toys, which: lan- 
laſt is clear and probable, the others oonfuſed finite deliglit. 
and inconſiſtent. The text of Syncellus, if 3% Some: very unjußt ſalpiclats have bien 
not corrupt, is abſolute nonſenſ.  cafton'Zenobia, gif ſhe ehr to her 

37 Odenathus and Zenobia, often ſent him huſband's death. 

Syria, 
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c 4 P, Syria, and the Eaſt, above five years. By the death f Odenithun; 
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— that authority. was at an end which the ſenate had granted him only 


28 4 perſonal diſtinction; but his martial widow; diſdaining bbtlthe 


reputation v. Inſtead of the little paſſions which ſo frequently per- 
plex a male reign, che ſteady adminiſtration of Zenobia Was guided 


by the moſt judicious maxims of policy. If it was expedient to par- 
don, ſhe could calm her reſentment: if it was neceſſary to puniſh, 


ſhe could impoſe ſilence on the voice of pity. Her ſtrict cxconomy: 
was accuſed of avarice; yet on every proper occaſion ſhe appeared 


magnificent and liberal. The neighbouring ſtates of Arabia,; Ar- 
menia, and Perſia, dreaded her enmity, and ſolicited her alliance. 


To the dominions of Odenathus, which extended from the Euphrates 


the frontiers of Bithynia, his widow added the inheritance of ber 
anceſtors, the populous and fertile kingdom of Egypt. The emperor, 
Claudius acknowledged her merit, and was content, that, while he. 
purſued the Gothic war, he ſhould aſſert the dignity of the empire in 


the Eaſt **. The conduct, however, of Zenobia, was attended with 
' ſome ambiguity ; nor is it unlikely that ſhe had conceived the deſign _ 
of erecting an independent and hoſtile monarchy. She blended with, 


the popular manners of Roman princes the ſtately . pomp of the 


courts of Aſia, and exacted from her ſubjects the ſame adoration. 


that was paid to the ſucceſſors of Cyrus. She beſtowed on her three 
ſons ©' a Latin education, and often ſhewed them to the troops adorned 
with the Imperial purple. For herſelf ſhe reſerved the diadem, oath 


the ſplendid but doubtful title of Queen of the Eaſt. 


_ 59. Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 180, 111. + Joon ſuppoſed that the two former were al- 
60 See in Hiſt. Auguſt. p- 198. Aurelian's ready dead before the war. On the laſt, Au- 
teſtimony to her merit, and for the conqueſt relian beſtowed a ſmall province of Armenia 


of Egypt. Zoſimus, I. i. p. 39, 40. with the title of king; ſeveral of his medals | 
0 Timolaus, nnn i BY are ſtill extant. + Sev Tüllen. tom. A 1190. 
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ſenate and Gallienus, obliged one of the Roman generals, whowas ent 
againſt her, to retreat into Europe, with the loſs of his army and his 


OF THE ROM AN EMPIRE. 

When Aurelian paſſed over into Afia, againſt an adverſaty whoſe 
ſex alone could render her an object of contempt, 'his preſence reſtored 
obedience to the province of Bithynia, already ſhaken by the arms and 
intrigues of Zenobia *. Advancing at the head of his legions, he ac- 
cepted the ſubmiſſion of Ancyra, and was admitted into Tyana after 
an obſtinate ſiege, by the help of a perfidious citizen. The generous 
though fierce temper of Aurelian abandoned the traitor to the rage 
of the ſoldiers: a ſuperſtitious reverence induced him to treat with 


lenity the countrymen of Apollonius the philoſopher . Antioch 
was deſerted on his approach, till the emperor, by his ſalutary edicts, 


FA 
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8 
The expedi- 
tion of Au- 
relian. 


A. D. 272, 


recalled the fugitives, and granted a general pardon to all who, 


from neceſſity rather than choice, had 'been engaged in the ſervice 


of the Palmyrenian queen. The unexpected mildneſa of ſuch a 


conduct reconciled the minds of the Syrians, and, as far as the 


ate . Emeſa, the wiſhes of the people ſeconded the terror rof his 


arms * 
Zenobia would have ill deſerved her reputation, had ſhe indo- 


lently permitted the emperor of the Weſt to approach within an 


hundred miles of her capital. The fate of the Eaſt was decided in 


two great battles; ſo ſimilar in almoſt every circumſtance, that we 
can ſcarcely diſtinguiſh them from each other, except by obſerving 
that the firſt was fought near Antioch ©, and the ſecond near 
Emeſa **. In both, the queen of Palmyra animazed the armies by 


her preſence, and devolved the execution of her orders on Zabdas, 


who had already ſignalized his military talents by the conqueſt of 
Egypt. The numerous forces of Zenobia, conſiſted for the moſt 


© Zoſimus, I. i. p. 44+ whether he was a ſage, an impoſtor, | or a 
6 Vopiſcus (in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 217.) fanatic. 

gives us an authentic letter, and a doubt- Z oſimus, 1. i. p. 46. 

ful viſion of Aurelian+ Apollonius of Ty- At a place called Immæ. Eutropius, 


ana was born about the ſame time as Sextus Rufus, and Jerome, mention only this 


Jeſus Chriſt, His life (that of the former) firſt battle 
is related in ſo fabulous a manner by his „ Vopiſcus in Hiſt. 3 p. 217, men- 
diſciples, that we are at a loſs to diſcover tions only the ſecond, 


Vo E**** 3B part 


The emperor 
defeats the 
Palmyreni- 
ans in the 
battles of 
Antioch and 
Emeſa. 
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part of light archers, and of / heavy. caxaley clothed in complete 


ſteel. The Mooriſh and Illyrian horſe of Aurelian were unable to 


he Nate of 
Palmyr a. 


ſuſtain the ponderous charge of their antagoniſts. They fled in 
real or affected diſorder, engaged the Palmyrenians in a laborious 
purſuit, haraſſed them by a deſultory combat, and at length dif- 
comfited this impenetrable but unwieldy body of cavalry. The 
light infantry, in the mean time, when they had exhauſted their 
quivers, remaining without protection againſt a cloſer onſet, expoſed 
their naked ſides to the ſwords of the legions. Aurelian had choſen 
theſe veteran troops, who were uſually ſtationed on the Upper 
Danube, and whoſe valour had been ſeverely tried in the Alemannic 
war. After the defeat of Emeſa, Zenobia found it impoſſible to 
collect a third army. As far as the frontier of Egypt, the nations 
ſubject to her empire had Joined the ſtandard of the conqueror, Who 
detached Probus the braveſt of his generals to poſſeſs himſelf of the 
Egyptian provinces. Palmyra was the laſt reſource of the widow of 
Odenathus. She retired within the walls of her capital, made every 
preparation for a vigorous reſiſtance, and declared with the intrepi- 
dity of a heroine, that the laſt moment of her reign and of her life 
ſhould be the ſame. 

Amid the barren deſerts of Arabia, a few cultivated ſpots riſe like 
iſlands out of the ſandy ocean. Even the name of Tadmor, or Palmyra, 
by its ſignification in the Syriac as well as in the Latin language, de- 
noted the multitude of palm trees which afforded ſhade and verdure to 
that temperate region. The air was pure, and the ſoil, watered 
by ſome invaluable ſprings, was capable of producing fruits as well 
as corn. A place poſſeſſed of ſuch fingular advantages, and ſitu- 


ated at a convenient diſtance ** between the gulph of Perſia and the 


67 'Zolimus, I. i. p. 44—48. His account three from the neareſt coaſt of Syria, accord= 
of the two battles is clear and circumſtantial. ing to the reckoning of Pliny, who, in a few 
It was five hundred and thirty-ſeven words, (Hiſt. Natur. v. 21.) gives an excel · 


miles from Seleucia, and two hundred and lent deſcription of Palmyra. 
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Mediterranean, was ſoon frequented by the caravans which con- 
veyed to the nations of Europe a conſiderable part of the rich com- 
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modities of India. Palmyra inſenſibly increaſed into an opulent 


and independent city, and eonne ing the Roman and the Parthian 
monarchies by the mutual benefits of commerce, was ſuffered to 


obſerve an humble neutrality, till at length, after the victories of 


Trajan, the little republic ſunk into the boſom of Rome, and flou- 


riſhed more than one hundred and fifty years in the ſubordinate 
though honourable rank of a colony. It was during that peaceful 
period, if we may Judge from a few remaining inſcriptions, that 
the wealthy Palmyrenians conſtrued thoſe temples, palaces, and 
porticos of Grecian architecture, whoſe ruins, ſcattered over an ex- 
tent of ſeveral miles, have deſerved the curioſity of our travellers. 


The elevation of Odenathus and Zenobia appeared to reflect new- 


ſplendour on their country, and Palmyra, for a while, ſtood forth the 
rival of Rome: but the competition was fatal, and ages of proſpe- 


rity were facrificed to a moment of glory. 
In his march over the ſandy deſert, between Emeſa and Patinyra, 


could he always defend his army, and eſpecially his baggage, from 
thoſe flying troops, of active and daring robbers, who watched the 
moment of ſurpriſe, and eluded the flow purſuit of the legions, 
The ſiege of Palmyra was an object far more difficult and import- 
ant, and the emperor, who with inceſſant vigour preſſed the attacks 
in perſon, was himſelf wounded with a dart. The Roman people,“ 

ſays Aurelian, in an original letter, “ ſpeak with contempt of the 
var which I am waging againſt a woman. They are ignorant both 


% Some. Engliſh travellers, from Aleppo the hiſtory of Palmyra, we may conſult the 


diſcovered the ruins of Palmyra, about the maſterly diſſertation of Dr. Halley in the 
end of the laſt century. Our curiofity has Philoſophical Tranſactions; Lowthorp's A- 


ſince been gratified in a more ſplendid man- bridgement, vol. iii. p. 518. 
ner by Meſſieurs Wood and Dawkins, For | 
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the emperor Aurelian was perpetually haraſſed by the Arabs ; nor 7 — a 
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who becomes 
maſter of Ze- 
nobia and of 
the city. 
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«© of the character and of the power of Zenobia. It is impoſſible to 
«« enumerate her warlike preparations, of ſtones, of arrows, and of 
« every ſpecies of miſſile weapons. Every part of the walls is pro- 
„ vided with two or three. baliſſæ, and artificial fires ate thrown 
« from her military engines. The fear of puniſhment las armed 
„her with a deſperate courage. Yet ſtill I truſt in the proteQing 
“ deities of Rome, who have hitherto. been favourable. to all my 
« undertakings . Doubtful, however, of the protection of .the 
gods, and of the event of the ſiege, Aurelian judged it more pru- 
dent to offer terms of an advantageous capitulation : to the queen, 
a ſplendid retreat; to the citizens, their ancient privileges. His 
propoſals were obſtinately rejected, and the refuſal was e 
with inſult. 1 

The firmneſs of Zenobia was e by the Vn that 10 2 
very ſhort time famine would compel the Roman army to repaſs the 
deſert; and by the reaſonable expectation that the kings of the Eaſt, 
and particularly the Perſian monarch, would arm in the defence of 
their moſt natural ally. But Fortune and the perſeverance of Aure- 
lian overcame every obſtacle. The death of Sapor, which hap- 
pened about this time“, diſtracted the councils of Perſia, and the, 
inconſiderable ſuccours that attempted to relieve Palmyra, were eaſily 
intercepted either by the arms or the liberality of the emperor. 
From. every part of Syria, a regular ſucceſſion of convoys ſafely 
arrived in the camp, which was increaſed by the return of Probus 
with his victorious troops from the conquelt of Egypt. It was then 
that Zenobia reſolved to fly. She mounted the fleeteſt of her dro- 
medaries *, and had already reached the banks of the Euphrates, 


70 Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 218. the ſame or of a kindred ſpecies, is uſed by 
From a very doubtful chronology I have the natives of Aſia and Africa on all occaſions 
endeavoured to extract the moſt probable which require celerity. The Arabs affirm, 


date. that he will run over as much ground in one 
7: Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 218. Zoſimus, I. i. day, as their fleeteſt horſes can perform in 


p. 50. Though the camel is a heavy beaſt eight or ten, See Buffon Hiſt. Naturelle, 
of burden, the dromedary, who is either of tom. xi. p. 232, and Shaw's Travels, p. 167. 
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about ſixty miles from Palmyra, when ſhe was overtaken by the 
purſuit of Aurelian's light horſe, ſeized, and brought back a captive 
to the feet of the emperor. Her capital ſoon afterwards'ſurrendered, 
and was treated with unexpected lenity. The arms, horſes, and 
camels, with an immenſe treaſure of gold, filver, ſilk, and precious 
ſtones, were all delivered to the conqueror, who leaving only a 
garriſon of ſix hundred archers, returned to Emeſa, and employed 
ſome time in the diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments at the 


end of ſo memorable a war, which reſtored to the obedience of Rome 


thoſe provinces that had renounced their-allegiance ſince the captivity 
of Valerian. | | 
When the Syrian queen was brought into the preſence of Aure- 
lian, he ſternly aſked her, How ſhe had: preſumed: to riſe in arms 
againſt the emperors of Rome > The anſwer of Zenobia was a pru- 
dent mixture of reſpect and firmneſs. * Becauſe I diſdained to con- 
„ ſider as Roman emperors an Aureolus or a Gallienus. You alone 
« I acknowledge as my conqueror and my ſovereign **.” But as 
female fortitude is commonly artificial, ſo it is ſeldom ſteady or con- 
ſiſtent. The courage of Zenobia deſerted her in the hour of trial; ſhe 
trembled at the angry clamours of the ſoldiers, who called aloud for her 
immediate execution, forgot the generous deſpair of Cleopatra, which 
ſhe had propoſed as her model, and ignominiouſly purchaſed life by the 
ſacrifice of her fame and: her friends, It was to their counſels which 
governed the weakneſs of her. ſex, that ſhe imputed the guilt of her: 
obſtinate reſiſtance ; it was on their heads that ſhe directed the ven- 
geance of the crueh Aurelian. The fame of Longinus, who was: 
included among the numerous and perhaps innocent victims of her 
fear, will ſurvive that of the queen who betrayed, or the tyrant who» 
condemned him. Genius and learning were incapable of moving a 
fierce unlettered, ſoldier, but they had ſerved to elevate and harmo- 


niſe the ſoul of Longinus, Without uttering a complaint, he calmly: 


Lad Pollio in Hit Auguſt, p. 199. 


followed 
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followed the executioner, pitying his unhappy ſtreſs and beſtow. 
ing comfort on his afflicted friends 

Returning from the conqueſt of the Eaſt, Autigh. had h 
croſſed the Streights which divide Europe from Aſia, We he was 
provoked by the intelligence that the Palmyrenians had maſſacred 


the governor and garriſon which he had left among them, and again 
erected the ſtandard of revolt. Without a moment's deliberation, 


he once more turned his face towards Syria. Antioch was-alarmed 
by his rapid approach, and the helpleſs city of Palmyra felt the irre- 


ſiſtible weight of his reſentment. We have a letter of Aurelian 
himſelf, in which he acknowledges '*, that old men, women, chil» 
_ dren, and peaſants, had been involved in that dreadful execution, 


which ſhould have been confined to armed rebellion; and although 


his principal concern ſeems directed to the re-eſtabliſhment of a tem- 
ple of the Sun, he diſcovers ſome pity for the remnant of the Palmy- 
renians, to whom he grants the permiſſion of rebuilding and inha- 


biting their city. But it is caſter to deftroy than to reſtore. The 
ſeat of commerce, of arts, and of Zenobia, gradually ſunk into an 
obſcure town, a trifling fortreſs, and at length a miſerable village, 


The preſent citizens of Palmyra, conſiſting of thirty or forty fami- 


lies, have erected their mud cottages within the ſpacious court of ; a 
magnificent temple. 

Another and a laſt labour ſtill awaited the indefatigable Aurelian; 
to ſuppreſs a dangerous though obſcure rebel, who, during the re- 
volt of Palmyra, had ariſen on the banks of the Nile. Firmus, 
the friend and ally, as he proudly ſtyled himſelf, of Odenathus and 
Zenobia, was no more than a wealthy merchant of Egypt. In the 
courſe of his trade to India, he had formed very intimate connexions 
with the Saracens and the Blemmyes, whoſe ſituation on either coaſt 
of the Red Sea gave them an eaſy introduction into the Upper 


74 Vopiſcus i in Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 29. Zo- * Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 219. 
fimus, 1. i. p- 51. 


Egypt. 
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and, at the-head of their furious multitude, broke into the city E- 


Alexandria, where he aſſumed the Imperial purple, coined money, 
publiſhed edicts, and raiſed an army, which, as he vainly boaſted, 
he was capable of maintaining from the ſole profits of his paper 


trade, Such troops were a feeble defence againſt the approach of 
Aurelian; and it ſeems almoſt unneceſſary to relate, that Firmus 


was routed, taken, tortured, and put to death. Aurelian might now 
congratulate the ſenate, the people, and himſelf, that in little more 


than three years, he had reſtored univerſal peace and order to the 


Roman world“. 
Since the foundation of Rome, no „general had more nobly deſerved 
a triumph than Aurelian; nor was a triumph ever celebrated with 


A. D. 274- 
Triumph of 
— 


ſuperior pride and magnificence . The pomp was opened by twenty 


elephants, four royal tigers, and above two hundred of the moſt curi- 


ous animals from every climate of the North, the Eaſt, and the South. 


They were followed by ſixteen hundred gladiators, devoted to the 


cruel amuſement of the amphitheatre. The wealth of Aſia, the arms 


and enſigns of ſo many, conquered nations, and the magnificent plate 
and wardrobe. of the Syrian queen, were diſpoſed in exact ſymmetry 
or artful diſorder. The ambaſſadors of the moſt remote parts of 
the earth, of Ethiopia, Arabia, perſia, Bactriana, India, and China, 
all remarkable by their rich or ſingular dreſſes, diſplayed the fame 
and power of the Roman emperor, who expoſed: likewiſe to the 


public view the preſents. that he had received, and particularly a 


great number of crowns of gold, the offerings: of grateful cities. 


The victories of Aurelian were atteſted by the long train of cap- 


7% See Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Avgutt, p p. 220. of the rebels, and conſequently that T etrieus 
242. As an inſtance of luxury, it is obſerved, was already ſuppreſſed. | 
that he had glaſs windows. . He was remark- 8 7” See the triumph of Aurelian, deſcribed 
able for his ſtrength and appetite, his courage by Vopiſcus, He — the particulars with 


and dexterity. From the letter of Aurelian, his uſual minuteneſs; and on this occaſion, 
we may juſtly infer, that Firmus was the laſt they happen to be intereſting. Hiſt. Aug. 220. 
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tives who reluctantly attended his triumph, Goths, Vandals, "Sar 
matians, Alemanni, Franks, Gauls, Syrians, and Egyptians, Each 
people was diſtinguiſhed by its peculiar inſcription, and the title of 
Amazons was beſtowed on ten martial heroines of the' Gothie na- 
tion who had been taken in arms. But every eye, diſregarding 
the crowd of captives, was fixed on the emperor Tetricus, and the 
queen of the Eaſt. The former, as well as his ſon, whom he had 
created Auguſtus, was dreſſed in Gallic trowſers “, a ſaffron tunic, 
and a robe of purple. The beauteous figure of Zenobia was confined 
by fetters of gold; a ſlave ſupported the gold chain which encircled 
her neck, and ſhe almoſt fainted under the intolerable weight of 
jewels. She preceded on foot the magnificent chariot, in which the 
once hoped to enter the gates of Rome. It was followed by two 
other chariots, ſtill more ſumptuous, of Odenathus and of the 
Perſian monarch. The triumphal car of Aurelian (it had formerly 


been uſed by a Gothic king) was drawn, on this memorable occaſion, ' 


either by four ſtags or by four elephants **. The moſt illuſtrious of the 
ſenate, the people, and the army, cloſed the ſolemn proceſſion, Un- 

feigned joy, wonder, and gratitude, ſwelled the acclamations of the 
multitude ; but the fatisfaction of the ſenate was clouded by the 
appearance of Tetricus ; nor could they ſuppreſs a riſing murmur, 
that the haughty emperor ſhould thus expoſe to public ignominy the 
perſon of a Roman and a magiſtrate ** 


% 


7% Among barbarous nations, women have cuſtom was confined to the rich and luxurious. 
often combated by the fide of their huſbands. It gradually was adopted by the meaneſt of 
But it is alneſt impoſſible, that a ſociety of the people. See a very curious note of Ca- 
Amazons ſhould ever have exiſted either in ſaubon, ad Sueton. in Auguſt. c. 82. 
the old or new world. d Moſt probably the former; the latter, 

79 'The uſe of Bracce, breeches, or 6 ſeen on the medals of Aurelian, only denote 
ſers, was ſtill conſidered in Italy as a Gallic (according to the learned Cardinal Noris) an 
and Barbarian faſhion, The Romans, how- - oriental victory. 
ever, had made great advances towards it. The expreſſion of Calphurnius (Eclog. 
To encircle the legs and thighs with Faſciæ, i. 50.) Nullos ducet captiva triumphos, as 
or bands, was underſtood in the time of Pom- applied to Rome, contains a very manifeſt 


pey and Horace, to be a proof of ill-health- alluſion and cenſure. 
or effeminacy. In the age of Trajan, the | : 


- 
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But however, in the treatment of his anfortiicate rivals, Aure- C H TA, P. 
lian might indulge his pride, he behaved towards them with a ge 


Hi N 
nerous clemeney, which was ſeldom exerciſed by the ancient con- ment of Te- 


querors. Princes who, without ſucceſs, had defended their throne 1 
or freedom, were frequently ſtrangled in priſon, as ſoon as the tri- 
umpbal pomp aſcended the Capitol. Theſe uſurpers, whom their defeat 
had convicted of the crime. of treaſon, were permitted to ſpend their 
lives in afluence and honourable repoſe. The emperor preſented Ze- 
nobia with an elegant villa at Tibur, or Tivoli, about twenty miles 
from the capital; the Syrian queen inſenſibly ſunk into a Roman 
matron, her daughters married into ln families, and her race 
was not yet extinct in the fifth century. Tetricus and his ſon 
were reinſtated in their rank and Ee, They erected on the 
Cælian hill a magnificent palace, and as ſoon as it was finiſhed, in- 
vited Aurelian to ſupper. On his entrance, he was agreeably ſur- 
priſed with a picture which repreſented their ſingular hiſtory. 
They were delineated offering to the emperor a civic crown and the 
ſceptre of Gaul, and again receiving at his hands the ornaments 
of the ſenatorial dignity. The father was afterwards inveſted 
with the government of Lucania *'*, and Aurelian, who ſoon. admit- 
ted the abdicated monarch to his friendſhi ip and converſation, fami- 
liarly aſked him, Whether it were not more deſirable to adminiſter 
a province of Italy, than to reign beyond the Alps? The ſon long 
continued a reſpectable member of the ſenate; nor was there any 
one of the Roman nobility more eſteemed by Aucelian, as weir as 
by his ſucceſſors **, . = mn 405 


So long and fo — was the pomp of Aurelian's g criumph, that His magnik- 
- cence and 


although it opened with the dawn of day, the flow majeſty of the devotion. 


** Vopiſcus in Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 199. Hi. ® Vopiſe. in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 222. Eu- 
eronym. in Chron, Proſper in Chron, Ba- tropius, ix. 13. Victor Junior. But Pollio in 
ronius ſuppoſes that Zenobius, biſhop of Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 196, ſays that Tetricus was 
Florence, in the time of St. Ambroſe, was made corrector of all Italy. | 
of her family. | % Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 197. 
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proceſſion aſcended not the Capitol before the ninth hour 3 10 f it 
was already dark when the emperor returned to the palace. The 


feſtival was protracted by theatrical repreſentations, the games of 
the circus, the hunting of wild beaſts, combats of sladiators, and 


naval engagements. Liberal donatives were diſtributed to the army 
and people, and ſeveral inſtitutions, agreeable or beneficial to the 


city, contributed to perpetuate the glory of Aurelian. 'Acon- 


ſiderable portion of his oriental ſpoils was confecratee to the gods 
of Rome; the Capitol, and every other temple, glittered with the 
offerings of his oſtentatious piety; and the temple of the Sun alone 
received above fifteen thouſand pounds of gold.. This laſt was a 


magnificent ſtructure, erected by the emperor on the fide" of the 


Quirinal hill, and dedicated, ſoon after the triumph, to that deity 
whom Aurelian adored as the parent of his life and fortunes, His 


mother had been an inferior prieſteſs in a chapel of the: gun; a 
peculiar devotion to the god of Light, was a ſentiment which the 
fortunate peaſant imbibed in his infancy; and every ſtep of his ele. 
vation, every victory of his reign, fortified ſuperſtition 0 * 


tude **, 
The arms of Aurelian had vanquiſhed the foreign __ domeſtic 


foes of the Republic. We are aſſured, that, by his ſalutary rigour, 


crimes and factions, miſchievous arts and pernicious connivauce, 


the luxuriant growth of a feeble and oppreſſive government, were 


eradicated throughout the Roman world. But if we attentively re- 


flect how much ſwifter is the progreſs of corruption than its cure, 
and if we remember that the years abandoned to public. diſorders 
» = 


7 


mus, I. i. p. 56. He placed in it the images omens of his fortune. His devotion to the 


of Belus and of the Sun, which he had brought Sun appears in his letters, on his medals; and 


from Palmyra. It was dedicated in the fourth is mentioned in the Cæſars of Julian. Com- 


year of his reign (Euſeb. in Chron.) but was mentaire de Spanheim, p. 109. 
moſt aſſuredly begun immediately on his Me, Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt, p. 22 1. 


ceſſion. 


35 Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt. 222. Zoſi-  ** See in the Auguſtan Hiſtory, p. 210, the- 


exceeded 
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exceeded the months allotted to the mattial reign. of Aurelian, we 
muſt confeſs. that a few , ſhort intervals of peace were inſufficient for 


the arduous work of reformation. Even his attempt to reſtore the 


integrity of the coin, was oppoſed. by a formidable inſurrection. 
The emperor's. vexation breaks out in one of his private letters. 
« Surely,” ſays he, the gods have decreed that my life ſhould be 
« a perpetual warfare, A ſedition within the walls has juſt now 
given birth to a very ſerious civil war. The workmen of the mint, 
« at the inſtigation of Feliciſimus; a ſlave to whom 1 had intruſted 
« an employment in the finances, have riſen in rebellion. They 
« are at length ſuppreſſed; but ſeven thouſand of my: ſoldiers have 
© been flain. in the conteſt, of ' thoſe troops whoſe ordinary Nation is 
« in Dacia, and the camps along the Danube Other writers, 
who confirm the ſame fact, add likewiſe, that it happened ſoon after 
Aurelian's triumph; that the deciſive engagement was fought on 
the Czlian hill; that the workmen of the mint had adulterated the 
coin, and that the emperor reſtored the public credit, by delivering 
out good money in. exchange for the bad, which the people was 
commanded to bring into the treaſury *?. 

We might' content ourſelves with. . this extraordinary 
tunbelae but we cannot diſſemble how much in its preſent form 
it appears to us inconſiſtent and incredible. The debaſement of the 
coin is indeed well-ſuited to the adminiſtration of Gallienus; nor is 
it unlikely that the inſtruments of the corruptioſ might dread the 
inflexible juſtice of Aurelian. But the guilt, as well as the profit, 
muſt have been confined to a few; nor is it eaſy to conceive by what 


arts they could arm a people whom they had injured, againſt a mo- 


narch whom they had betrayed. We might naturally expect, that 
ſuch miſcreants ſnould have ſhared the publie deteſtation, with the 


* Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 222. Aurelian calls *» Zoſimus, 1. i. p. 56. deen ix. 14. 
thoſe ſoldiers 2 Ae, Caftriani, * Victor. 
and Daciſci. 6 
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informers and the other miniſters of oppreſſion ; Ak that the 1e. 


formation of the coin ſhould have been än action equally Popular 
with the deſtruction of thoſe obſolete accounts, which by'the empe- 
ror's order were burnt in the forum of Trajan ”. In an age when 


the principles of commerce were ſo imperfectly underſtood, the 


moſt deſirable end might perhaps be effected by harſh and. injudicious 


means; but a temporary grievance of ſuch a nature can ſcarcely. ex- 
cite and ſupport a ferious civil war. The repetition of intolerable 


taxes, impoſed either on the land or on the neceſſaries of life, may 


at laſt provoke thoſe who will not, or who cannot, relinquiſh their 
country. But the caſe is far otherwiſe in every operation hich, by 
whatſoever expedients, reſtores the juſt value of money. The tran· 
ſient evil is ſoon obliterated by the permanent benefit, the loſs is 
divided among multitudes; and if a few wealthy individuals experi- 


ence a ſenſible diminution of treaſure, with their riches they at the 


ſame time loſe the degree of weight and importance which they de- 
rived from the poſſeſſion of them. However Aurelian might chuſe 


to diſguiſe the real cauſe of the inſurrection, his reformation of the 


coin could furniſh only a faint pretence to -a party already powerful 
and diſcontented. Rome, though deprived of freedom, was dif- 
tracted by faction. The people, towards whom the emperor, him- 
{elf a plebeian, always expreſſed a peculiar fondneſs, lived in per- 
petual diſſenſion with the ſenate, the equeſtrian order, and the Præ- 
torian guards. Nothing leſs than the firm though ſecret conſpiracy 
of thoſe orders, of the authority of the firſt, the wealth of the ſecond, 


and the arms of the third, could have diſplayed a ſtrength capable of 


contending in battle with the veteran legions of the Danube, which, 


under the conduct of a martial ſovereign, had atchieved the conqueſt 
of the Weſt and of the Eaſt. 


o Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 222. Aurel. Vier. Soul Egypt. See Vopiſcus, who quotes an 
20 It already raged before Aurelian's return ia aa letter. Hiſt, Auguſt, p- 244- 
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Whatever was me eauſe or the object of this rebellion, imputed CHAP. 
with ſo little probability to the workmen of the mint, Aurelian uſed <_—=s 
FE Cruelty of 
his victory with- unrelenting rigovur . He was naturally of 4 Aurelian. 
ſevere diſpoſition. A peaſant and a ldi his nerves yielded not Fs 
eaſily to the impreſſions of ſympathy, and he could ſuſtain without 


emotion the ſight of tortures and death. Trained from his earlieſt 


youth in the exerciſe of arms, he ſet too ſmall | a value on the life 
of a citizen, chaſtiſed by military execution the ſlighteſt offences, 
and transferred the ſtern diſeipline of che camp into the civil admi- 
niſtration of the laws. His love of juſtice often became a blind and 
furious paſſion; and whenever he deemed his on or the publiè ſafety 
endangered, he diſregarded the rules of evidenee, and the proportion 
of puniſhments. The unprovoked rebellion with which the Romans 
rewarded his: ſervices, exaſperatet his haughty ſpirit. The nobleſt 
families of the eapital were involved in the Sullt or ſuſpicion of this 
dark conſpiracy. A haſty ſpirit of revenge urged the bloody proſe- 
cution, and it proved fatal to on of the nephews! of the emperor. 
The executioners (if we may uſe the expreſſion of a contemporary y 
poet) were fatigued, the priſons were crowded, and the unhappy 
ſenate lamented the death or abſence of its moſt illuſtrious mem< 
bers *”. Nor was the pride of Aurelian leſs offenfive to that aſſembly 
than his cruelty. ' Ignorant or impatient of the reſtraints of civil in- 
ſlitutions, he diſdained' to hold his power by any other title than that 
of the ſwordʒ and governed by right of W af we ben r 
had ſaved and ſubdued . te 572 

It was obſerved by one of the maſt figacions_ of the- Roman 3 


princes, that the talents of his predeceſſor Aurelian, were better into the Eat, 


nated, 


4 


> 


9 Vopiſcus in Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 222. The Carnicum lafſabir opus; nec carcere pleno 
two Victors. Eutropius, ix. 14. Zoſimus Infelix r raros numerabit curia Patres. 


l. i. p. 43. mentions only three ſenators, Calphurn. Eclog. i. 60. 
and places their death before the eaſtern 9% Accordin g to. the younger Victor, he 
war. ſometimes wore the diadem. Deus and Do- 


97 Nulla catenati feralis pompa ſenatls minus appear on his medals, 
| ſuited 
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ſuited to the n of an army, than to the government of an 
empire. Conſcious of the character in which Nature: and expe- 
rience had enabled, him to excel, he again took the field a few 
months after his triumph. It was expedient; to exerciſe"the-reſileſ; 
temper of the legions in ſome foreign war, and the perſian monarch, 
exulting in the ſhame of Valerian, fill braved- with impunity; the 
offended majeſty of Rome. At the head of an army, leſs formidable 
by its numbers than by its diſcipline and valour, the emperonade 


vanced as far as the Streights which divide Europe from Aſia. He 
there experienced, that the moſt abſolute power is a weak defence 


againſt the effects of deſpair. He had threatened one ef his ſonre · 


taries who was accuſed of extortion 3 and it was known that he ſel- 


dom threatened in vain. The laſt hope which remained for the 
criminal, was to involve ſome of the principal officers of the army 
in his danger, or at leaſt in his fears. Artfully counterfeiting his 
maſter's hand, he ſhewed them, in a long and bloody liſt, their own 
names devoted to death. Without ſuſpecting or examining the 
fraud, they reſolved to ſecure their lives by the murder of the em- 


peror. On his march, between Byzantium and Heraclea, Aurelian 


was ſuddenly attacked by the conſpirators, whoſe ſtations gave them 2 
right to ſurround his perſon ; and, after a ſhort reſiſtance, fell by the 
hand of Mucapor, a general whom he had always loved and-truſted; 


He died regretted by the army; deteſted by the ſenate, but univer- 


fally acknowledged as a warlike and fortunate prince, the- uſeful 
though ſevere reformer of a degenerate ſtare ©, 
95 It was the obſervation of Diocletian. fimus, I. i. p. 57. Eutrop. ix. 15. The Wo 


See Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 224. Victors. 
96 Vopiſcus in Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 221. Zo- 
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Conduct of ' 1 Ann and Senate ge as Jeath of His 
has." of Ta appar, Projus, Carws, and his Sons. 


S was 1 Wiener condition. of the Roman emperors, 0 H 4 P. 


that whatever might be their conduct, their fate was com- 
monly the fame. A life of pleaſure or virtue, of ſeverity | or mild- 
neſs, of indolence or glory, alike led to an untimely grave; and 
almoſt every. reign is cloſed. by the fame diſguſting repetition of 
treaſon and murder. The death of Aurelian, however, is remark- 
able by its extraordinary conſequences. The legions. admired, 
lamented, and reyenged, their victorious chief. The artifice of 
his perfidious ſecretary was diſcovered and | puniſhed. The deluded 
conſpirators attended the funeral of their injured ſovereign, with 


fincere or well-feigned contrition, and ſubmitted to the unanimous 


Extraordina- 
ry conteſt be- 
tween the 
army and the 
ſenate far the 
choice of an 


emperor. 


reſolution of the military order, which was ſignified by the follow= 


ing epiltle. 4 « The brave and fortunate, armies to the ſenate and. 


id 4 


6 people of Rome, "The crime - of ong man, and the error of many, 


© + B » 


« W lords and fathers! to o place him i in the number of the 

* gods, and to appoint a fucceſſor whom your judgment ſhall declare. 
* worthy of the Imperial purple. None af thoſe, whoſe guilt or 
6" misfortune have, contributed to our loſs, ſhall ever reign over 


« ug The Roman ſenators heard, without ſurpriſe, that another 


«#3 F442 8 


emperor had been aſſaſſinated i in his camp: they ſecretly rejoiced in 


the fall of Aurtlian ; * the modeſt. and dutiful addreſs of the 


* Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 222. OY from the troop to the . 
relius Victor mentions a formal deputation. - 


+ en. © legion 
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legions, when it was communicated in full aſſembly by the conſul, 


—— diffuſed the moſt pleaſing aſtoniſhment. Such honours, as fear and 


perhaps eſteem could extort, they liberally poured forth on the 
memory of their deceaſed ſovereign. Such acknowledgments as 
gratitude could inſpire, they returned to th faithful armicy, of the 
republic, who entertained ſo juſt, A ſenſe 0 15 

the ſenate in the choice of an emperor. Let, notwithſtandiag is 
flattering appeal, the moſt prudent of the aſſembly declined- ex- 
poſing their ſafety and dignity to the caprice of an atmed mulu- 
tude. The ſtrength · of the legions was, indeed, A pledge e of their 


F v6 


fincerity, ſince thoſe who may command are ſeldom reduce [to the 


4 neceſſity of diſſembling but could it naturally be expected, that ; a 


A. D. 275. 
February J 
A peacefu 
interregnum 
of eight 
months. 


haſty repentance would correct the inveterate habits of” fourſeore 


years ? Should the ſoldiers relapſe into their accuſtotned ſeditions 


their inſolence might diſgrace the majeſty of the ſenate, and pou 
fatal to the object of its choice. Motives like theſe dittated' 
cree, by which the election of a a new emperor was referred <q 5 


ſuffrage of the military order. e 5 1 
The contention that enſued is one of the beſt atteſted, but wal 
improbable events in the hiſtory of mankind *. L The troops, as if 


| 
ſatiated with the exerciſe of power, "again conjured the ſenate to in- 


veſt one of its own body with the Imperial purple. The fenate 
ſtill perſiſted in its refuſal ; the army in its requeſt.” The recipro- 

cal offer was pteſſed and rejected at leaſt three times, and whilſt the 
obſtinate modeſty of either party was reſolved to receive a "inaſter 
from the hands of the other, eight months inſenſbly elapſed: an 


amazing period of e anarchy, during which the Roman 
n 

Vopiſcus, our principal authority, wrote King — te Ulpian library. 1(Zofmus 
at Rome, ſixteen years only after the death and Zonaras appear as ignorant of this tranſ- 
of Aurelian; and beſides. the recent notoriety action as they were in genietal of” * Roman 


of the facts, conſtantly draws his materials 2 


from mne Senate, and the ori- 12 0 ene e nt BeH i 


* 2 
d roottonoarht ie 243-4 


World 


the legal, authority of 


* 
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world remained without a ſovereign, without an uſurper, and wich- O I P. 

out a ſedition. The generals and magiſtrates appointed by Aure ww—— . 

lian continued to execute their ordinary functions, and it is obſerved, | 

that a proconſul of Aſia was the only conſiderable. perſon removed 

from his office, in the whole courſe of the interregnum. | 
An event ſomewhat ſimilar, but much leſs authentic, is ſuppoſed | 

to have happened after the death of Romulus, who, in bis life and | 

character, bore ſome affinity with Aurelian. The throne was va- | | 

cant during twelve months, till the election of a Sabine philoſopher, | | 

and the public peace was guarded in the ſame manner, by the union of 

the ſeveral orders of the ſtate. But, in the time of Numa and Ro- 

mulus, the arms of the people were controlled by the authority of the 

Patricians; and the balance of freedom was eaſily preſerved in a ſmall * 

and virtuous community. The decline of the Roman ſtate, far dif- | 

ferent from its infancy, was attended with every circumſtance that 

could baniſh from an interregnum the proſpect of obedience and har- | 

mony; an immenſe and tumultuous capital, a wide extent of empire, 

the ſervile equality of deſpotiſm, an army of four hundred thouſand 

mercenaries, and the experience of frequent revolutions. Yet, not- { 


withſtanding all theſe temptations, the diſcipline and memory of | 
| 
| 


Aurelian ſtill reſtrained the ſeditious temper of the troops, as well as | 
the fatal ambition of their leaders. The flower of the legions main- 

tained their ſtation on the banks of the Boſphorug, and the Imperial 

ſtandard awed the leſs powerful camps of Rome and of the pro- 
vinces. A generous though tranſient enthuſiaſm ſeemed to ani- 

mate the military order; and we may hope that a few real pa- 

triots cultivated the returning friendſhip of the army and the | 
ſenate, as the only expedient capable of reſtoring the republic to its 
ancient beauty and vigour. 74 


3 Liv. i. 17. Dionyſ. Halicarn. 1 1. p. tor, the ſecond like a lawyer, and the third, 
115. Plutarch in Numa, p. 60. The firſt like a moraliſt, and none of them probably, | 
of theſe writers relates the ſtory like an ora- without ſome intermixture of fable. 


Vol. I. 3D On 


| 
| 
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A. D. 275. 
Sept. 25. 
The conſul 
aſlembles the 
ſenate. 


Character of 
Tacitus. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


On the twenty-fifth of September, near eight months after the 
murder of Aurelian, the conſul convoked an aſſembly of the ſenate, 
and reported the doubtful and dangerous ſituation of the empire. 
He flightly infinuated, that the precarious loyalty of the ſoldiers 
depended on the chance of every hour, and of every accident; but 
he repreſented, with the moſt convincing eloquence, the various 
dangers that might attend any farther delay in the choice of an 
emperor. Intelligence, he ſaid, was already received, that the Ger- 
mans had paſſed the Rhine, and occupied ſome of the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt opulent cities of Gaul. The ambition of the Perfian king 
kept the Eaft in perpetual alarms ; Egypt, Africa, and Illyricum, 
were expoſed to foreign and domeſtic arms, and the levity of Syria 


would prefer even a female ſceptre to the ſanctity of the Roman 


laws. The conſul then addreſſing himſelf to Tacitus, the firſt of the 
ſenators , required his opinion on the important ſubject of a proper 
candidate for the vacant throne, FR 

If we can prefer perſonal merit to accidental greatnefs, we ſhall 
eſteem the birth of Tacitus more truly noble than that of kings. 
He claimed his deſcent from the philoſophic hiſtorian, whoſe writ- 
ings will inſtruct the laſt generations of mankind *. The ſenator 


Tacitus was then ſeventy-five years of age. The long period of 
his innocent life was adorned with wealth and honours. He had 


twice been inveſted with the conſular dignity ', and enjoyed with 
elegance and ſobriety his ample patrimony of between two and three 


4 Vopiſcus (in Hiſt. Auguſt, p. 227.) calls empire, ſurnames were extremely various and 
him * primz ſententiæ conſularis; and ſoon uncertain. 
afterwards, Princeps ſenatis, It is natural to 6 Zonaras, I. xii. p. 637. The Alexan- 
ſuppoſe, that the monarchs of Rome, diſdain- grian Chronicle, by an obvious miſtake, tranſ- 
ing that humble title, reſigned it to the moſt fer that age to Aurelian, | 


_"_—_ N 1 ? mo this 1 » 7 In the year 273, he was ordinary conſul. 
e eee oh hn But he muſt have been Suffectus many years 


| z d Cornelius, th . 
that the hiſtorian was named Cornelius, the before, and moſt probably under Valerian. 


emperor, Claudius, But under the lower 
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millions ſterling. The experience of ſo many princes, whom 
he had eſteemed or endured, from the vain follies of Elagabalus to 
che uſeful rigour of Aurelian, taught him to form a juſt eſtimate of 
the duties, the dangers, and the temptations, of their ſublime 
ſtation. From the aſſiduous ſtudy of his immortal anceſtor he derived 
the knowledge of the Roman conſtitution, and of human nature ?. 


The voice of the peoople had already named Tacitus as the citizen 


the moſt worthy of empire. The ungrateful rumour reached his 
cars, and induced him to ſeek the retirement of one of his villas in 
Campania. He had paſſed two months in the delightful privacy of 
Baiz, when he reluctantly dbe yen the ſummons of the conſul to 
reſume his honourable place i in the ſenate, and to aſſiſt the republic 
with his counſels on this important occaſion. 

He aroſe to ſpeak, when, from every quarter of the houſe, he was 
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He is elected 


ſaluted with the names of Auguſtus and Emperor. Tacitus Au- 


« guſtus, the gods preſerve thee, we chuſe thee for our ſovereign, 
© to thy care we intruſt the republic and the world. Accept the 
« empire from the authority of the ſenate. It is due to thy rank, 
« to thy conduct, to thy manners.” As ſoon as the tumult of ac- 
clamations ſubſided, Tacitus attempted to decline the dangerous 
honour, and to expreſs his wonder, that they ſhould ele& his age 
and infirmities to ſucceed the martial vigour of Aurelian. « Are 
e theſe limbs, conſcript fathers ! fitted to ſuſtain the weight of ar- 
„ mour, or to practiſe the exerciſes of the camp? The variety of 
„ climates, and the hardſhips of a military life, would ſoon op- 
e preſs a feeble conſtitution, which ſubſiſts only by the moſt tender 


* Bis millies ofingenties. Vopiſcus in Hiſt. ten copies of the hiſtorian ſhould be annually 


Auguſt. p. 229. This ſum, according to the 
old ſtandard, was equivalent to eight hundred 
and forty thouſand Roman pounds of ſilver, 
e:c of the value of three pounds ſterling. 
But in the age of Tacitus, the coin had loft 
much of its weight and purity, 

* After his acceſſion, he gave orders that 


tranſcribed and placed in the public libraries.. 


The Roman libraries have long ſince periſhed, 
and the moſt valuable part of Tacitus was pre- 
ſerved in a fingle MS. and diſcovered in a 
monafery*of Weſtphalia. See Baile, Dic- 
tionnaire, Art. Tacite, and Lipſius ad An- 


nal. ji. 9. 


3 D 2 | management 
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C.H AP. «, management. My. exhauſted ſtrength ſcarcely enables me to 

d diſcharge the duty of a ſenator z how inſufficient would it prove 

to the arduous labours of war and government. Can, you hope, 

« that the legions will reſpect a weak old man, whoſe days have 

* been-ſpent in the ſhade of peace and reti irement ?- Can you deſire 

. that I ſhould ever find reaſon to "ING the favourable opinion of 
the ſenate '* ? | | 

and accepts The reluctance of Tacitus, and it might pollbiy be 3 Was 

the Purple. encountered by the affectionate obſtinacy of the ſenate... Five hun- 

dred voices repeated at once, in eloquent confuſion, that the greateſt 


of the Roman princes, Numa, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, 
had aſcended the throne i in a very advanced ſeaſon of life; that the 


mind, not the body, a ſovereign, not a ſoldier, was the object of 
their choice; and that they expected from him no more than to 
guide by his wiſdom the valour of the legions. Theſe preſſing 
though tumultuary inſtances were ſeconded by a more regular 
oration of Metius Falconius, the next on the conſular bench to 
Tacitus himſelf. He reminded the aſſembly of the evils. which 
Rome had endured from the vices of headſtrong and capricious 
youths, congratulated them on the election of a virtuous and ex- 
perienced ſenator, and, with a manly, though perhaps a ſelfiſh, 
freedom, exhorted Tacitus to remember the reaſons of his elevation, 
and to ſeek a ſucceſſor, not in his own family, but in the republic, 
The ſpeech of Falconius was enforced by a general acclamation. 
The emperor ele& ſubmitted to the authority of his country, and 
received the voluntary homage of his equals. The judgment of the 


ſenate was confirmed * the conſent of the Roman people, and of 
the Prætorian guards. 


Authority of The adminiſtration of Tacitus was not unworthy of his life and 
the ſenate. principles. A grateful ſervant of the ſenate, he conſidered that na- 


10 Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt. p.27. milites, and the people by that id facratiffimi 
+ Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 228. Tacitus addreſſed Quirites. 


the Prætorians by the appetites of /anFifimi 
| tional 
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tional council as the author, and himſelf as the ſubject, of the C H . P. 
laws. He ſtudied to heal the wounds which imperial pride, civil — 


diſcord, and military violence, had inflicted on the conſtitution, 
and to reſtore, at leaſt, the image of the ancient republic, as it had 
been preſerved by the policy of Auguſtus, and the virtues of Trajan 
and the Antonines. It may not be uſeleſs to recapitulate ſome 
of the moſt important Fee er the ſenate appeared to 
have regained by the election of Tacitus. . To inveſt one of their 
body, under the title of emperor, with the Saver! command of the 
armies and the government of the frontier provinces. 2. To 
determine the liſt, or as it was then ſtyled, the College of Conſuls. 
They were twelve in number, who, in ſucceſſive pairs, each, during 
the ſpace of two months, filled the year, and repreſented the dignity 
of that ancient office. The authority of the ſenate, in the nomination 
of the conſuls, was exerciſed with ſuch independent freedom, that no 
regard was paid to an irregular'requeſt of the emperor in favour of 
his brother Florianus. The ſenate, exclaimed Tacitus, with the 
honeſt tranſport of a patriot, & underſtand the character of a prince 
* whom they have chofen.” 3. To appoint the proconſuls and pre- 
ſidents of the provinces, and to confer on all the magiſtrates their 
civil juriſdiction. 4. To receive appeals through the intermediate 
office of the præfect of the city from all the tribunals of the empire · 
5. To give force and validity, by their decrees, to ſuch as they ſhould 


approve of the emperor's edicts. 6. To theſe ſeveral branches of 


authority, we may add ſome inſpection over the finances, ſince, even 
in the ſtern reign of Aurelian, it was in their power to divert a part 
of the revenue from the public ſervice '% 


'2 In his manumiſſions he never exceeded* Probus, in the Auguſtan Hiſtory ; we may be 
the number of an hundred, as limited by the well aſſured, that whatever the ſoldier gave, 
Caninian law, which was enacted under Au- the ſenator had already given. 
guſtus, and at length repealed by Juſtinian. 14 Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 216. The 
See Caſaubon ad locum Vopiſci. pgaſſage is perfectly clear ; yet both Caſaubon 

17 See the lives of Tacitus, Florianus, and and Salmaſius wiſh to correct it. 


Circular 
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390 THE DECLINE AND FALL 
| CHAP. Circular epiſtles were ſent, without. delay, to all the principal 
=> cities of the empire, Treves, Milan, Aquileia, Theffalonica, Corinth, 


and conhn- Athens, Antioch, Alexandria, and Carthage, to claim theit obe. 

Or dience, and to inform them of the happy revolution, which had 
reſtored the Roman ſenate to its ancient dignity, Two of theſe 

5 epiſiles are ſtill extant. We likewiſe poſſeſs two very fingular frag- 

ments of the private correſpondence of the ſenators on this oc« 

caſion, They diſcover the moſt exceſſive joy, and the moſt un- 

bounded hopes. Caſt away your indolence, it is thus that one 

of the ſenators addrefles his friend, © emerge from your retire- 

„ments of Baiæ and Puteoli. Give yourſelf to the city, to the 

e ſenate. Rome flouriſhes, the whole republic flouriſhes. Thanks 

* to the Roman army, to an army truly Roman; at length, we 
© have recovered our juſt authority, the end of all our deſires. 

«© We hear appeals, we appoint proconſuls, we create emperors; 

% perhaps too we may reſtrain them to the wiſe, a word is ſuffi- 

« cient '*,” Theſe lofty expectations were, however, ſoon diſ- 
appointed; nor, indeed, was it poſſible, that the armies and the 

provinces ſhould long obey the luxurious and unwarlike nobles of 

Rome. On the ſlighteſt touch, the unſupported fabric of their 

pride and power fell to the ground. The expiring ſenate diſplayed 
a ſudden luſtre, blazed for a moment, and was extinguiſhed for 

ever. | 

A.D. 276, All that had yet paſſed at Rome was no more than a theatrical 
knowledged repreſentation, unleſs it was ratified by the more ſubſtantial power 
n legions. Leaving the ſenators to enjoy their dream of free- 
dom and ambition, Tacitus proceeded to the Thracian camp, and was 

there, by the Prætorian præfect, preſented to the aſſembled troops, 

as the prince whom they themſelves had demanded, and whom the 
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wy Vopiſcus i in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 230. 232, Scieden with hecatombs and _ rejoic- 
233. Te nn celebrated the happy re- ings. 
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ſenate had beſtowed; As foon as the præfect was filent, the em- C * A p. 
peror addreſſed himſelf to the ſoldiers with eloquence and propriet yr. 
He gratified their avarice by a liberal diſtribution of treaſure, under 
the names of pay and donative. He engaged their eſteem by a 
ſpirited declaration, that although his age might diſable him from 
the performance of military exploits, his counſels ſhould never be 
unworthy of 'a Roman general, the ſucceſſor of the brave Au- 
relian ä | | | 


Whilſt the deceafed emperor was ang preparations for a ſe- Tho, _ 


cond expedition into the Eaft, he had negociated with the Alani, and are re- 
a Scythian people, who pitched their tents in the neighbourhood of — 
the lake Merotis. Thoſe barbarians, allured by preſents and ſub- 

ſadies, had promiſed to invade Perſia with a numerous body of light 

cavalry. They were faithful to their engagements; but when they 

arrived on the Roman frontier, Aurelian was already dead, the deſign 

of the Perſian war was at leaſt ſuſpended, and the generals, who, 

during their interregnum, exerciſed a doubtful authority, were unpre- 

pared either to receive or to oppoſe them. Provoked by ſuch treat- 

ment, which they confidered as trifling and perfidious, the Alani had 
recourſe to their own valour for their payment and revenge; and as 

they moved with the uſual ſwiftneſs of Tartars, they had foon ſpread 
themſelves over the provinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, Cilicia, and 
Galatia. The legions, who from the oppoſite ſhores of the Boſphorus 

could almoſt diſtinguiſh the flames of the cities and villages, impa- 

tiently urged their general to lead them againſt the invaders. The 

conduct of Tacitus was ſuitable to his age and ſtation, He convinced 

the barbarians, of the faith, as well as of the power, of the empire. 

Great numbers of the Alani, appeaſed by the punctual diſcharge of 

the engagements which Aurelian had contracted with them, relin- 


quiſhed their booty and captives, and quietly retreated to their own 


os Hiſt. 2. p. 228. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


deſerts, beyond the Phaſis. Againſt the remainder who!refuſed) peace, 
the Roman emperor waged, in perſon, a ſueceſsful war. Seconded by 
an army of brave and experienced veterans,” in a fem weeks he de- 
livered the Provinces of Aſia ene . terror of ar Seythian, i in- 
vaſion 6 2161558 \ 
But the glory and life of Tack.» were of ſhort durations, | Tranſ- 
ported, in the depth of winter, from the ſoft retirement of Cam- 
pania, to the foot of mount Caucaſus, he ſunk under the utaccuſ- 
tomed hardſhips of a military life. The fatigues of the body were 
aggravated by the cares of the mind. For a while, the angry and ſelfiſh 
paſſions of the ſoldiers had been ſuſpended by the enthuſiaſm of 


public virtue. They ſoon broke out with redoubled violence, and 


raged in the camp, and even in the tent, of the aged emperor. . His 
mild and amiable character ſerved only to inſpire contempt, and he 
was inceſſantly tormented with factions which he could not aſſuage, 
and by demands which it was impoſſible to ſatisfy. Whatever flat- 
tering expectations he had conceived of reconciling the public diſ- 
orders, Tacitus ſoon was convinced, that the licentiouſneſs of the 
army diſdained the feeble reſtraint of laws, and his laſt hour was 
haſtened by anguiſh and diſappointment. It may be doubtful 
whether the ſoldiers imbrued their hands in the blood of this innocent 
prince. It is certain, that their inſolence was the cauſe of his death. 
He expired at Tyana in Cappadocia, after a reign of only fix months 
and about twenty days. 


1 Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt, p. 230. Zo- ** Eutropius and Aurelius Victor only ſay 
ſimus, I. i. p. 57. Zonaras, l. xii. p. 637. that he died; Victor Junior adds, that it was 
'I'wo paſſages in the life of Probus (p. 236. of a fever. Zoſimus and Zonaras affirm, that 
238.) convince me, that theſe Scythian in- he was killed by the ſoldiers. Vopiſcus men- 
vaders of Pontus were Alani. If we may be- tions both accounts, and ſeems to heſitate. 
lieve Zoſimus (1. i. p. 58.), Florianus purſued Yet ſurely theſe jarring opinions are eaſily 
them as far as the Cimmerian Boſphorus. But reconciled. 
he had ſcarcely time for ſo long and difficult According to the two Victors, he reigned 
an expedition. exactly two hundred days. 


* 
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The eyes of Tacitus were ſcarcely cloſed, befots' his brother C H A P. 


Florianus ſhewed himſelf unworthy to reign, by the haſty uſurpation 


of the purple, without expecting the approbation of the ſenate. 


The reverence. for the Roman conſtitution, which yet influenced 


the camp and the provinces, was ſufficiently ſtrong to diſpoſe them 


to cenſure, but not to provoke them to oppoſe, the precipitate am- 
bition of Florianus. The diſcontent would have evaporated in 
idle murmurs, had not the general of the Eaſt, the heroic Probus, 
boldly declared himſelf the avenger of the ſenate.” : The conteſt, 


XII. 


— — 
Uſurpation 


and death of 


his brother 
Florian us. 


however, was ſtill unequal; nor could the moſt able leader, at the 


head of the effeminate troops of Egypt and Syria, encounter, with 


any hopes of victory, the legions of Europe, whole” irreſiſtible 


ſtrength appeared to ſupport the brother of Tacitus. But the 
fortune and activity of Probus triumphed over every obſtacle. 
The hardy veterans of his rival, accuſtomed to cold climates, 
ſickened and conſumed away in the ſultry heats of Cilicia, where the 
ſummer proved remarkably unwholeſome. Their numbers were di- 


miniſhed by frequent deſertion, the paſſes of the mountains were 
feebly defended; Tarſus opened its gates, and the ſoldiers of Flo- 


rianus, when they had permitted him to enjoy the Imperial title 
about three months, delivered the empire from civil war by the eaſy 
ſacrifice of a prince whom they deſpiſed nee: a 

The perpetual revolutions of the throne had ſo perfectly eraſed 
every notion of hereditary right, that the family of an unfortunate 
emperor was incapable of exciting the jealouſy of his ſucceſſors. 
The children of Tacitus and Florianus were permitted to deſcend 
into a private ſtation, and to mingle with the general maſs of the 
people. Their poverty indeed became an additional ſafeguard to 

** Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 231. Zoſimus, 1. i. adopted by a very learned man) would throw 
p. 58, 59. Zonaras, I. xii. p. 637. Aure- that period of hiſtory into inextricable con- 


lius Victor ſays, that Probus aſſumed the em- fuſion. 
pire in Illyricum; an opinion 1 (though 
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their innocence. When Tacitus was elected by the ſenate, he 
reſigned his ample patrimony to the public ſervice *', an act of ge- 
neroſity ſpecious in appearance, but which evidently diſcloſed his 
intention of tranſmitting the empire to his deſcendents, The only 
conſolation of their fallen ſtate, was the remembrance of tranſient 
greatneſs, and a diſtant hope, the child of a flattering prophecy, that, 
at the end of a thoufand years, a monarch of the race of Tacitus 
ſhould ariſe, the protector of the ſenate, the reſtorer of Rome, and 
the conqueror of the whole earth **. | 

The peaſants of Illyricum, who had already giren Claudius and 
Aurelian to the ſinking empire, had an equal right to glory in the 


elevation of Probus. Above twenty years before, the emperor 


Valerian, with his uſual penetration, had diſcovered the riſing merit 
ef the young ſoldier, on whom he conferred the rank of tribune, 
long before the age preſeribed by the military regulations; The 


tribune ſoon Juſtified his choice, by a victory over a great body of 


Sarmatians, in which he faved the life of a near relation of Va- 
lerian; and deſerved to receive from the emperor's hand the collars, 
bracelets, ſpears, and banners, the mural and the civic erown, and 


all- the honourable rewards reſerved by ancient Rome for ſucceſsful 


valour. The third, and afterwards the tenth, legion were intrufted to 
the command of Probus, who, in every ſtep of his promotion, ſhewed 
himſelf ſuperior to the ſtation which he filled. Africa and Pontus,. 
the Rhine, the Danube, the Euphrates, and the Nile, by turns afforded 


him the moſt ſplendid occaſions of diſplaying his perſonal proweſs and 


his conduct in war. Aurelian was indebted to him for the conqueſt of 


Egypt, and ſtill more indebted for the honeſt courage with which he 


* Hift. Auguſt. p. 229. piſcus with proper modeſty) will nos ſubſiſt a 
22 He was to ſend judges to the Parthians, thouſand years to expoſe or juſtify the pre- 
Perfians, and Sarmatians, a preſident to Ta- dition. 
probana, and a proconſul to the Roman iſland 23 For the private life of Probus, ſee Vo- 
(ſuppoſed by Caſaubon and Salmaſius to mean piſcus i in Hiſt, Auguſt. Pe 23 4—23 8 
Britain). Such a hiſtory as mine (ſays Vo- 


Si TR, often 


. 
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often checked the cruelty of his maſter. Tacitus, who deſired by 
the abilities of his generals to ſupply his own. deficiency of military 
talents, named him commander in chief of all the eaſtern provinces, 
with five times the uſual ſalary, the promiſe of the conſulſhip, and the 
hope of a triumph. When Probus aſcended the Imperial throne, he 
was about forty-four years of age "+; in the full poſſeſſion of his fame, 
of the love of the army, and of a mature vigour of mind and body. 
His acknowledged merit, and. the ſucceſs . of his arms againſt 
Florianus, left him without an enemy or a competitor. - Let, if we 
may credit his own profeſſions, very far from being deſirous of the 
empire, he had accepted it with the moſt fincere reluctance. But 
« it is no longer in my power, ſays Probus, in a private letter, 
« to lay down a title ſo full of envy and of danger. I muſt con- 
« tinue to perſonate the charaQter which the ſoldiers have. impoſed 
« upon me. His dutiful addreſs to the ſenate diſplayed the 
ſentiments, or at leaſt the language, of a Roman patriot : © When 


« you elected one of your order, conſcript fathers! to ſucceed the 


« emperor Aurelian, you acted in a manner ſuitable to your juſtice 
« and wiſdom, For you are the legal ſovereigns of the world, 
« and the power which you derive from your anceſtors, will de- 
« ſcend to your poſterity, Happy would it have been, if Flori- 
« anus, inſtead of uſurping the purple of his brother, like a pri- 
vate inheritance, had expected what your majeſty might deter- 


c 


„% mine, either in his favour, or in that of any other perſon. The 


<« prudent ſoldiers have puniſhed his raſhneſs. To me they have 
< offered the title of Auguſtus, But I ſubmit to your elemeney my 
« pretenſions and my merits**,” When this reſpectful epiſtle was 


** According to the Alexandrian Chronicle, © great office. See Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 237. 
ke was fifty at the time of his death. - 20 Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 237. The 
*5 The letter was addreſſed to the Præto- date of the letter is aſſuredly faulty. Inſtead 


rian præfect, whom (on condition of his good of Non. Februar. we may read Non. Auguſt. 
behaviour) he promiſed to continue in his 8 


TS 23 read 
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read by the conſul, the ſenators were unable to diſguite hoſe atiſ. 
faction, that Probus ſhould condeſcend thus humbly to ſolicit 4 


ſceptre which he already poſſeſſed. They celebrated with the 
warmeſt gratitude his virtues, his exploits, and above all his mode- 
ration. A decree immediately paſſed, without a diſſenting voice, to 
ratify the election of the eaſtern armies, and to confer on their 
chief all the ſeveral branches of the Imperial dignity : the names of 
Czſar and Auguſtus, the title of Father of his country, the right 
of making in the ſame day three motions in the ſenate “, the office 
of Pontifex Maximus, the tribunitian power, and the proconſular 
command; a mode of inveſtiture, which, though it ſeemed to mul- 
tiply the authority of the emperor, expreſſed the conſtitution of the 
ancient republic. The reign of Probus correſponded with this fair 
beginning. The ſenate was permitted to direct the civil admini- 
ſtration of the empire, Their faithful general aſſerted the honour 
of the Roman arms, and often laid at their feet crowns of gold 
and barbaric trophies, the fruits of his numerous victories **, Yet, 
whilſt he gratified their vanity, he muſt ſecretly have deſpiſed their 
indolence and weakneſs. Though it was every moment in their 
power to repeal the diſgraceful edict of Gallienus, the proud ſucceſ- 
ſors of the Scipios patiently acquieſced in their excluſion from all 
military employments. They ſoon experienced, that thoſe who re- 
fuſe the ſword, muſt renounce the ſceptre. 

The ſtrength of Aurelian had cruſhed on every ſide the enemies of 
Rome. After his death they ſeemed to revive with an increaſe of 
fury and of numbers. They were again vanquiſhed by the active vi- 
gour of Probus, who, in a ſhort reign of about ſix years, equalled 


| the 
27 Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 238. It is odd, that the 2 See the dutiful letter of Probus to the 
ſenate ſhould treat Probus leſs favourably than ſenate, after his German victories. Hiſt. Au- 
Marcus Antoninus. That prince had re- guſt. p-. 239. | 
ceived, even before the death of Pius, Jus 2 The date and duration of the reign of 
quinte relationis, See Capitolin, in Hiſt. Au- Probus are very correctly aſcertained by Car- 
guſt, p. 24. | dinal Noris, in his learned work, De Epochis 
| os: 
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the fame of ancient heroes, and reſtored peace arid order to every pro» C.H HA P: 
vince of the Roman world. The dangerous frontier of Rhætia he ſo — 


firmly ſecured, that he left it without the ſuſpicion of an enemy. He 
broke the wandering power of the Sarmatian tribes, and by the terror 


of his arms compelled thoſe barbarians to relinquiſh their- ai The 


Gothic nation courted the alliance of ſo warlike an emperor . He 
attacked the Iſaurians in their mountains, beſieged and took een 


of their ſtrongeſt caſtles , and flattered himſelf that he had for ever 
ſuppreſſed a domeſtic foe, whoſe independence ſo deeply wounded the 


majeſty of the empire. The troubles excited by the uſurper Firmus 
in the Upper Egypt, had never been perfectly /appeaſed; and the 


cities of Ptolemais and Coptos, fortified by the alliance of the Blem- 


myes, ſtill maintained an obſcure: rebellion.” The chaſtiſement of 
thoſe cities, and of their auxiliaries the ſavages of the South, is ſaid 
to have alarmed the court of Perſia-**, and the great King ſued i in 


vain for the friendſhip of Probus. Moſt of the exploits which dil 
tinguiſhed his reignꝭ were atchieved by the perſonal valour and con- 


duct of the emperor,” inſomuch that the writer of his life expreſſes. 


ſome amazement how, in ſo ſhort a time, a ſingle man could be pre- 
ſent in ſo many diſtant wars. The remaining actions he intruſted to 
the care of his lieutenants, the judicious choice of whom forms no 
inconſiderable part of his glory. Carus, 'Diocletian, Maximian, 
Conſtantius, Galerius, Aſclepiodatus, Annibalianus, and a crowd of 
other chiefs, who afterwards aſcended or ſupported the throne, were 
trained to arms in the ſevere ſchool of Aurelian and Probuns 


Syro-Macedonum, p. g6—105. A- RL A eben 1. i. p. 65. Vopiſcus: in Hiſt, 
of Euſebius connects the ſecond year of Pro- Auguſt. p. 239, 240. But it ſeems incredible, 


bus, with the eras of ſeveral of the Syrian. that the defrat of the Savages of Æthiopia 
Cities, could affect the Perſian monarch. 


Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 239. * Beſides theſe well-known chiefs, ſeveral 

** Zoſimus (I. i. p. 62 65.) tells a very others are named by Vopiſcus (Hiſt, Auguſt: 
long and trifling ſtory of Lycius the Ifaurian p. 241+), whoſe actions have not reached our 
robber, hls knowledge, 
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CHS,” But the moſt important ſervice which. Probus rendened to the v6» 
be public, was the deliverance of Gaul, and the neconety- of ſeventy 
He delivers flouriſhing cities opprefled by the -barharians af Garmanys who, 
Gaul from = face the death of Auxelian, had ravaged chat great proyince-with | 
man, impunity . Among the various multitude of thoſe fierce invaders, 


we may diſtinguiſh, with ſome degree of clearneſs, three great armies, 
or rather nations, ſucceſſively. vanquiſhed by the valour of Probus. 
He drove back the Franks into their moraſſes; a deſcriptive. cir. 
cumſtance from whence we may infer, that the confederacy known 
by the manly appellation of Free, already occupied the flat maritime 
country, interſected and almoſt overflown by the ſtagnating waters 
of the Rhine, and that ſeveral tribes of the Friſians and Batavians 
had acceded to their alliance. He vanquiſhed the Burgundians, a 
conſiderable people of the Vandalic race. They had wandered in 
queſt of booty from the banks of the Oder to thoſe of the Seine. 
They eſteemed themſelves fufficiently: fortunate to purchaſe, by. the 
reſtitution of all their booty, the permiſſion of an undiſturbed retreat, 
They attempted to elude that article of the treaty, Their puniſh» 
ment was immediate and terrible. But of all the invaders of Gaul, 
the moſt formidable were the Lygians, a diſtant people who reigned 
over a wide domain on the frontiers of Poland and Sileſia **.. In 
the Lygian nation, the Arii held the firſt rank by their number 
and fierceneſs. The Arii (it is thus that they are deſcribed by the 
« energy of Tacitus) ſtudy to improve by art and circumſtances the 
« innate terrors of their barbariſm. Their ſhields are black, their 
„bodies are painted black. They chuſe for the combat the darkeſt 
„ hour of the night. Their hoſt advances, covered as it were with 
« a funercal ſhade”; nor do they often find an enemy capable of 

3+ See the Cæſars of Julian and Hiſt. Au- 35 See Cluyer, Germania Antiqua, I. iii. | 
guſt. p. 238, 240, 241. | Ptalemy places in their country the city of 

3s Zofimus, I. i, p. 62. Hig. Auguft. p. Caliſia, probably Caliſh in Sileha, 
240. But the latter ſuppoſes the puniſhment 37 Feralis umbra, is the expreſſion of Ta- 


inflicted with the conſent of their kings; if citus: it is ſurely a very bold one. 
lo, it was partial like the offence, - 


; “ ſuſtaining 
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ſuſtaĩning fo ſtrange and infernal an aſpect. Of all our ſenſes, CREST 
« the eyes are the firſt vanquiſhed in battle. Yet the arms 
and diſcipline of the Romans eaſily diſcomfited theſe horrid phan- 
toins. The Lygii were defeated in a'general engagement, and Semno, 
the moſt renowned of their chiefs, fell alive into the hands of Probus. 
That prudent emperor, unwilling to reduce a brave people to deſpair, 
granted them an honourable capitulation, and permitted them to 
return in ſafety to their native country. But the loſſes which they 
ſuffered in the march, the battle, aud the retreat, broke the power 
of the nation: nor is the Lygian name ever repeated in the hiſtory 
either of Germany or of the empire. The deliveranee of Gaul is 
reported to have eoſt the lives of four hundred thouſand of the in- 
vaders; a work of labour to the Romans, and of expence to the 
emperor, who gave à pieee of gold for che head of every barba- 
rian '”, But as the fame of warriors is built on the deſtruction of 
human kind, we may naturally fufpeQ; that the fanguitary account 
was multiplied by the avarice of the ſoldiers, and atcepted without 
any very ſevere examination by the liberal vanity of Probus. 

Since the expeditioh of Maximin, the Roman generals had con- . 
fined their ambition to a defenſive war againſt the nations of Ger- Germany. 
many, who perpetually preſſed on the frotitiers of the empire. The 
more daring Probus purſued his Gallic victories, paſſed the Rhine, 
and diſplayed his invincible eagles on the banks of the Elbe and the 
Necker. He was fully convinced that nothing could reconcile the 
minds of the barbariatis to peace, unleſs they experienced in their 
own country the calamities of war. Germany, exhaufted by the 
ill ſucceſs of the laſt emigration, was aſtoniſhed by his preſence: 

Nine of the moſt conſiderable princes repaired to his camp, and fell 
proſtrate. at his feet. Such a treaty was humbly received by the 


Germans, as it pleaſed the conquetor to dictate. He exacted a 


n Tacit, Oermatia (e. 43.) 5 Vopiſcus in Hiſt, Auguſt, P. 238. 
| | | ſtrict 
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ftri& reſtitution of the effects and captives which they! had carried 
away from the provinces; and obliged their own magiſtrates? to 
puniſh the more obſtinate robbers 'who preſumed to/detain's any part 
of the ſpoil. A conſiderable tribute of corn, cattle, and horſes, the- 
only wealth of barbarians, was reſerved: for the uſe of the garriſons 
which Probus eſtabliſhed on the limits of their territory. He even 
entertained ſome thoughts of compelling the Germans to refinquiſh - 
the exerciſe of arms, and to truſt their differences to the juſtice, 
their ſafety to the power of Rome. To accompliſh theſe ſalutary 
ends, the conſtant reſidence of an Imperial governor, : ſupported by 
a numerous army, was indiſpenſably requifite. Probus therefore 
judged it more expedient to defer the execution of ſo great a de- 
ſign; which was indeed rather of ſpecious than ſolid utility *. Had 
Germany been reduced into the ſtate of a province, the Romans, 
with immenſe labour and expence, would have acquired only a 
more extenſive boundary to defend againſt the fiereet and more 
active barbarians of Scythi aka. lat ane 

Inſtead of reducing the warlike natives of Germany to the con- 
dition of ſubjects, Probus contented: himſelf with, the humble ex- 
pedient of raiſing a bulwark againſt their inroads. The country, 
which now forms the circle of Swabia, had been left deſert in the 


age. of Auguſtus by the emigration: of its ancient inhabitants “. 
The fertility of the ſoil ſoon attracted a new colony from the ad- 
jacent provinces of Gaul. Crowds of adventurers, of a roving tem- 
per and. of deſperate fortunes, occupied the doubtful poſſeſſion, and 
acknowledged, by the payment of tythes, the majeſty of the em- 
pire *. To protect theſe new ſubjects, a line of frontier garriſons was 


+ Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 238, 239. Vopiſcus Marcomanni into Bohemia: 8 (Ger- 
quotes a letter from the emperor to the ſenate, man. Antiq. iii. 8. ) proves chat it was from 
in which he mentions his deſign of reducing Swabia. 

Germany into a province. A Theſeſettlers from the on of Chon 
+: Strabo, 1. vii. According to Velleius were denominated, Decumates. Tacit. Ger- 
Paterculus (ii. 108.) Maroboduus led his mania, c. 29. | 
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gradually, extended from the Rhine to the Danube. About 80 5 reign c 
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of Hadrian, hen that mode of defence began to be practiſed, theſe — 


garriſons v were connected and covered by a ſtrong intrenchment of trees 
and paliſades. In the place of fo rude a bulwark, the emperor Probus 
conſtrued a ſtone-wall of a conſiderable height, and ſtrengthened 
it by towers at convenient diſtances. From the neighbourhood of 
Newſtadt and Ratiſbon . on the Danube, It ſtretched acroſs - hills, 
vallies, rivers, and moraſſes, as far as Wimpfen on the Necker, 
and at length terminated on the banks of the Rhine, after a wind- 
ing courſe of near two hundred miles 4, This important barrier, 
uniting the two mighty ſtreams that protected the provinces « of Eu- 
rope, ſeemed to fill up the vacant ſpace through which the barbari- 


ans, and particularly the Alemanni, could penetrate with the greateſt 


facility into the heart of the empire. But the experience of the world 


from China to Britain, has expoſed” the vain attempt of fortifying 
any extenſive tract of country . An active enemy, who can ſelect 
and vary his points of attack, muſt, in the end, diſeover ſome feeble 
ſpot or ſome unguarded moment. The ſtrength, as well as the at- 
tention, of the defenders is divided; and ſuch are the blind effects 
of terror on the firmeſt troops, that a line broken in a ſingle place, 
is almoſt inſtantly deſerted. The fate of the wall which Probus 
erected, may confirm the general obſervation. Within a few years 
after his death, it was overthrown by the Alemanni. Its ſcattered 


ruins, univerſally aſcribed to the power of the Dæmon, now ſerve 


only to excite the wonder of the Swabian peaſant. 


+3 See Notes de l' Abbeè de la Bleterie ala globe in general, and with Germany in par- 
Germanie de Tacite, p. 183. His account ticular : with regard to the latter, he quotes 
of the wall is chiefly borrowed (as he ſays him- a work of M. Hanſelman ; but he ſeems to 
ſelf) from the Alſatia Illuſtrata of Scheepflin, confound the wall of Probus, deſigned againſt 
++ See Recherches ſur les Chinois et les the Alemanni, with the fortification of the 


Egyptiens, tom. ii. p. $1—102, The ano- Mattiaci, conſtructed in the neighbourhood 


nymous author is well acquainted with the of Francfort n the Catti. 
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Among the uſeful conditions of peace impoſed by Probs e on is 
vanquiſhed. nations of Germany, was the obligation of ' ſupplying. 
the Roman army with ſixteen thouſand recruits, the braveſt and 
moſt robuſt of their youth. The emperor diſperſed them through 
all the provinces, and diſtributed this dangerous reinforoement l ity 
ſmall bands, of fifty or ſixty each, among the national troops; 
judiciouſly obſerving, that the aid which the republic derived from 
the barbarians, ſhould be felt but not ſeen“ . Their aid was now 
become neceſſary. The feeble elegance of Italy and the internal 
provinces could no longer ſupport the weight of arms. The hardy 
frontier of the Rhine and Danube ſtill produced minds and bodies. 


equal to the labours of the camp; but a perpetual ſeries of wars had 


gradually diminiſhed their numbers. The infrequency of marriage, 
and the ruin of agriculture, affected the principles of population, and 
not only deſtroyed the ſtrength of the preſent, but intercepteck dhe 
hope of future, generations. The wiſdom of Probus embraced a great 
and beneficial plan of replenifhing tlie exhauſted frontiers, by nem 
colonies of captive or fugitive barbarians, on whom. he beſtowed 
lands, cattle, inſtruments of huſbandry, and every encouragement 
that might engage them to educate a race of ſoldiers for the ſervice 
of the republic. Into Britain, and moſt probably into Cambridge 
ſhire **, he tranſported a conſiderable body of Vandals. The im 
poſſibility of an eſcape, reconciled them to their ſituation, and in 
the ſubſequent troubles of that iſland, they approved themſelves the 
moſt faithful ſervants of the ſtate T. Great numbers of Franks 
and Gepidz were ſettled on the banks of the Danube and the 
Rhine. An hundred thouſand Baſtarnæ, expelled from their own. 


He diſtributed about fifty or ſixty Bar- but he ſpeaks from a very. doubtful conjec+- 
barians to a Numerus, as it was then called, ture. 131154 29 
a corps with whoſe eſtabliſhed number we are 7 Zoſimus, I. i. p. 62. According to 
not exactly acquainted. Vopiſcus, another body of Vandals was leſs 
+5 Camden's Britannia, Introduction, base! faithful. 


l country, 
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country, cheerfully. accepted an eſtabliſhment in Thrace, and ſoon 
imbibed the mannera and ſentiments of Roman ſubjects . But 
the expectations of Probus were too often diſappointed. The 
impatience and idleneſs of che barbarians could ill brook the flow 
labours of - agriculture. Their unconquerable love of freedom, 
riſing againſt deſpotiſm, provoked them into haſty rebellions, alike 


fatal to themſelves and to the provinces 3 nor could theſe artificial 


ſupplies, however repeated by ſucceeding emperors, reſtore the im- 


5 
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portant limit of Gaul and Illyricum to its ancient and native 


vigour. 
Of all the barbarians who abandoned their new ſettlements, and 


diſturbed the public tranquillity, a very ſmall number returned to their 
own country, For a ſhort ſeaſon they might wander in arms through 
theempire; but in the end they were ſurely deſtroyed by the power 
of a. warlike emperor, The ſucceſsful raſhneſs of a party of Franks 
was Attended, however, with ſuch memorable conſequences, that it 
ought not to be paſſed unnoticed. They had been eſtabliſhed by 
Probus, on the ſea-coaft of Pontus, with a view of ſtrengthening 
that frontier againſt the inroads of the Alani. A fleet ſtationed in 
one cf the harbours of the Euxine, fell into the hands of the Franks; 
and they reſolved, through unknown ſeas, to explore their way from 
the mouth of the Phaſis to that of the Rhine. They eaſily eſcaped 
through the Boſphorus and the Helleſpont, and cruizing along the 
Mediterranean, indulged their appetite for reyenge and plunder, 
by frequent deſcents on the unſuſpecting ſhores of Aſia, Greece, and 
Africa, The opulent city of Syracuſe, in whoſe port the navies 
of Athens and Carthage had formerly been ſunk, was ſacked by 
a handful of barbarians, who maſſacred the greateſt part of the 
trembling inhabitants. From the iſland of Sicily, the Franks pro- 
ceeded to the columns of Hercules, truſted themſelves to the ocean, 
. ©® Hiſt, Aug. p. 240. They were probably *9 Hiſt, Auguſt, p. 240. 


* by the 2 * I. i. p. 66. N . 
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coaſted round Spain and Gaul, and ſteering their triumphant courſe 
through the Britiſh channel, at length finiſhed their ſurpriſing 
voyage, by landing in ſafety on the Batavian or Friſian ſhores *, 
The example of their ſucceſs, inſtructing their countrymen to con- 
ceive the advantages, and to deſpiſe the dangers, of the ſea, pointed 
out to their enterpriſing ſpirit, a new road to wealth and glory. * 
Notwithſtanding the vigilance and activity of Probus, i it was almoſt 
impoſſible that he could at once contain in obedience every part of his 
wide extended dominions. The barbarians who broke their chains, 


had ſeized the favourable opportunity of a domeſtic war. When 
the emperor marched to the relief of Gaul, he devolved the com- 
mand of the Eaſt, on Saturninus. That general, a man of merit 


and experience, was driven into rebellion by the abſence of his ſo- 


vereign, the levity of the Alexandrian people, che preſſing 1 in- 


ſtances of his friends, and his own fears; but from the moment of 


his elevation, he never entertained a hope of empire, or even of 
life. © Alas!” he ſaid, © the republic has loſt a uſeful ſervant, 
de and the raſhneſs of an hour has deſtroyed the ſervices of many 
« years. You know not,” continued he, © the miſery of ſovereign 
« power; a ſword is perpetually ſuſpended over our head. We 
« dread our very guards, we diſtruſt our companions. The choice 
« of action or of repoſe is no longer in our diſpoſition, nor is there 
6 any age, or character, or conduct, that can protect us from the cen- 
« ſure of envy. In thus exalting me to the throne, you have 
* doomed me to a life of cares, and to an untimely fate. The only 
* conſolation which remains is, the aſſurance that I ſhall not fall 
4 alone *',” But as the former part of his prediction was verified 
by the victory, ſo the latter was diſappointed by the clemency 


0 Panegyr. Vet. v. 18. Zoſimus, 1. i. at Carthage, and was therefore more proba- 


p. 66. - bly a Moor (Zoſim. I. i. p. 60. the _ a Wont, 
* Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 245, 246. as hats calls him. 
The unfortunate orator had ftudied rhetoric 


of 
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of Prob.” That amiable prince attempted eren to ſave the un⸗ 
happy Saturninus from the fury of the ſoldiers. He had more than 
once ſolicited the ufurper bimſelf, to place ſome confidence in 
the merey of a ſovereign who fo highly eſteemed his character, that 
he had puniſhed, as a malicious informer, the firſt who related the 
improbable news of lis defection Saturninus might, perhaps, 
have embraced the generous offer, had he not beet reſtramed by 
the obſtinate diſtruſt of his adherents. Their guilt was deeper, and 
their hopes more ſanguine, than thoſe of their experienced leader, 
The revolt of Saturninus was ſcarcely extinguiſhed i in the Eaſt, 
before new troubles wete excited in the Weſt, by the rebellion 
of Bonoſus and Proculus, in Gaul. The moſt diſtinguiſhed merit 
of thoſe two officers was their reſpective proweſs, of the one in the 


Ch 
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A. D. 280. 
of Bonoſus 
and Proculus 


in Gaul. 


combats of Bacchus, of the other in thoſe of Venus ” ; yet neither 


of them were deſtitute of courage and capacity, and both ſuſtained, 
with honour, the auguſt character which the fear of puniſhment had 
engaged them to aſſume, till they ſunk at length beneath the 
ſuperior genius of Probus. He uſed the vicdory with his accuſ- 


tomed moderation, and ſpared the fortunes as well as the lives of 


their innocent families“ > £91 


The arms of Probus had' now foppretfel all the foreigh ad do- 
meſtic enemies of the ſtate. His mild but ſteady adminiſtration. 
confirmed the re-eſtabliſhmerit of the public tranquillity ; nor was 


there left in the'provinces a hoſtile barbarian, a tyrant, or even a 


robber, to revive the memory of paſt diſorders. It was time that 
the emperor ſhould reviſit Rome, and celebrate his own. glory and 


. 


* Zonaras, I. xii. p. 638. : Wa Py e 1 ern 


533 A very ſurpriſing inſtance is recorded of on the Genoeſe coaſt, armed two thouſand of 


the proweſs of Proculus. He had taken one his own flaves. His riches were great, but 
hundred Sarmatian virgins. | The reſt of the they were acquired by robbery. It was after- 
ſtory he muſt relate in his own. language; Ex wards a ſaying of his family, Nec latrones 


A. D. 281. 
Triumph of 
the emperor 
Probus. 


his una nocte decem inivi: omnes tamen, eſſe, nec principes ſibi placere.. Vopiſcus 


quod in me erat, mulieres intra dies quinde- in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 247. 
cem reddidi. Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 246. a 
ie the 
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the general happiness. The triumph due to the yalour of 2 robm 


was eanducted wich a, magnificenee ſuitable ta his fortune, and the 


people who had ſo lately, admired the: trophies of Axolians: gazed 


with equal pleaſure on thoſe of his heroic ſucceſſor **, We cannot, 


on this occaſion, forget the deſperate courage of about fourſcore 


Gladiators, reſerved with near ſix hundred others, for the inhuman 


ſports of the amphitheatre. Diſdaining te ſhed their blood fog the 


amuſement of the populace, they killed their, keepers, hroke' from 


the place of their confinement, and filled. the irects of Rome with 
blood and confuſion. After an obſtinate reſiſtance they were oyer= 
powered and cut in pieces by the regular forees; hut they obtained 
at leaſt an honourable death, and the mee of a * 
venge 
The military diſcipline which reigned in 5 camps * Fn 
was leſs cruel than that of Aurelian, but is was equally. rigid and 


exact. The latter had puniſhed the irregularities of the ſoldiers with - 
unrelenting ſeyerity, the former prevented them by employing the | 


legions in conſtant and uſeful labours. When Probus commanded 


in Egypt, he executed many conſiderable works for the ſplendour 
and benefit of that rich country. The navigation of the Nile, 6 


porticocs, and palaces, were, confiruded. bn the hands, of d 


ſoldiers, who acted by turns as architects, as engineers, and ag 


ſerve his troops from the dangerous temptations of idleneſs, he 


had obliged them to form large plantations of olive trees along the 


coaſt of Africa. From a fimilar principle, Probus exerciſed his 


legions in covering, with rich vineyards, the hills of Gaul and 


55 Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 240. | writer, 1s irreconcilable with the hiſtory of 
55 Zofim. I. i. p. 66. his life. He left Africa when he was nine 
57 Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 236. years old ; returned to it when he was forty- 


52 Aurel, Victor in Prob. But the policy of five, and immediately loft his 'army in the 


Hannibal, unnoticed by any more ancient deciſive battle of Zama. Lo XXX. 37. 


8 | 5 N Pannonia, 
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Purinodil, and two conſiderable ſpots are deſcribed, which: #ete 0 * 
entirely dug and planted by military labour v, One of theſe, knowii 
under the name of Mount Alto, was ſituated near Sirmiuty, the 
country where Probus was. born, for which he ever retained a 
partial affection, and whoſe gratitude he endeavoured to ſecure, 
by converting iato tiſlage à large and unhealthy tract of marſhy 
ground. An army thus employed, conſtituted perhaps the maoſt uſes- 
ful, as well as the braveſt, portion of Roman ſubjectoo. | 

But in the proſecution of a favourite ſcheme, the beſt of men, FR His dead. 
tisfied with the rectitude of their intentions, are ſubject to forget the 
bounds of moderation; nor did Probus HWirhſelf ſuſſiciently conſult 
the patierice and diſpoſition of his fierce legionaries®*;! 'The:dangers 
of the military profeſſion ſeem only to be compenſated by a life of 
pleaſure and idleneſs; but if the duties of | the ſoldier” are in- 
teſſantly aggravated by the labours: of the peafanty he will at laſt 
fink under the intolerable burden) or fhake it off with indignatiom- 
The imprudence of Probus is ſaidi to have inflitned: the diſcontent: 
of his troops. More attentive to the intereſts of mankind than 
to thoſe of the army, he expreſſed the vain hope; that, by the 
eſtabliſhment of utiverſal peace, ke ſhould foon-abolich the neceſſity 
of a ſtanding and mercenary” foren The unguarded ex preſſion 
proved fatal to him. In one of the hotteſt days of ſummer, as he 
ſeverely. urged the unwholeſome labour of draining the marſhes of 
Sirmium, the ſokliers, impatient of fatigue, oll 4 ſudden threw: 
down their tools, graſped their arms; and bfoke out to à furious 
mutiny. The emperer; conſcious of his danger, tod refuge in 4 
* tower, conttruded. for the 2 of e the progreſs: 


59 Hiſt, Aub. p. 240. Eutrop. ix. 17;. g Julian befiows-a-ſevere, and indeed ex- 
Aurel. Victor. in Prob. Victor Junior. He ceſfive, cenſure on the rigour of Probus, Who, 
revoked the prdhibition of Domitian, and as. he thinks, . almoſt deſerved his fate.. 
granted a general permiſſion of planting vines ** Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguft.. p. 241. He 
to the Gauls, the Britons, and the Panno- 1 on this idle hope a large ſtock of very- 
nians. fooliſh. eloquence. - 

of. 
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C 14 P. f the Work, The tower was inſtantly forced, and a thouſand 
i TI ſwords were pluoged at once into the boſom of the unfortunate 
8 Probus. The rage of the troops ſubſided as ſoon. AS; It had been 


gratified. They then lamented their fatal raſhneſs, forgot the ſe- 
verity of the emperor,, whom they had maſſacred, and haſtencd ta 
perpetuate, by an bonourable ei rm the; n of his vir- 
tues and victories ] boyoltrio N a 
r $09) had indulged how gef by repentance fir 
Carus. the death of Probus, their unanimous: conſent. declared Carus, his 
Prætorian præfect, the moſt deſerving of the Imperial throne, 
q Every circumſtance that relates to this prince appears of à mixed 
and doubtful nature. He gloriet in the title of Roman Citizen; 
and affected to compare the purity. of hzs blood, with the foreign 
and even barbarous origin of the preceding emperors; yet the moſt 
inquiſitive of his contemporaries, very far from admitting his claim, 
have variouſly deduced his own birth, or that of his parents, from 
Illyricum, from Gaul, or from Africa **. Though a ſoldier, he 
had received a learned education; though a ſenator, he was inveſted . 
with the. firſt dignity of the army; and in an age, when the civil 
1 | and military profeſſions began to be irrecoverably ſeparated from 
each other, they were united in the perſon. of Carus. Notwith- 
1 ſtanding the ſevere juſtice which he exerciſed againſt the aſſaſſins of 
Probus, to whoſe favour and. eſteem he was highly indebted, he 
could not eſcape the ſuſpicion of being acceſſary to a deed from 
whence he derived the principal advantage. He enjoyed, at leaſt 
before his elevation, an acknowledged chaxadter of virtue and 


62 Turris ferrata. It ſeems to have been a founded by — with 8 110 famous 
moveable tower, and caſed with iron. city of that name in Gaul. His father might 
Probus, et vere probus ſitus eſt: Victor be an African, and his mother 'a foble Ro- 
omnium gentium Barbararum: victor erna man. Carus himſelf was 'educated in the 
tyrannorum. | capital. See Scaliger nen ad | 
„ Yet all this may be conciliated. He Eres Cs p· 12 95 9 38 PA 
was born at Narbonne, in Illyricum, con- DUTT p ef 


+ abilities; 
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abilities; but his auſtere temper inſenſibly degenerated into 
e and cruelty; and the ĩmperfect writers of his life al- 
molt heſitate whether they ſhall not rank bim in the number of 
Roman tyrants. When Carus aſſumed the purple, he was about 
ſixty years of age, and his to ſans Catinus ond Numerian had al- 
ready attained the ſeaſon of manhood . ei ct 26 
The authority of che ſenate expired with 8 nor was the 
repentance of the ſoldiers diſplayed by the fame dutiful regard for 
the civil power, which they had teſtified-after the unfortunate death 
of Aurelian. The election of Carus was decided without expecting 
the approbation of the ſenate, and the new emperor contented him- 
felf with announeing, in u cold and flately epiſtle, that he had 
aſcended the vacant; throne “ „ A behaviour ſo very oppoſite to that 
of his amiable predeceſſor, afforded no fayourable prefage of the new 
rcign 3 and the Romans, deprived of power and freedom, aſſerted 
their privilege of licentious murmurs The voice of congratula- 
tion and flattery was not however ſilent; and we may ſtill peruſe, 
with pleafure and contempt, an eclogue, which was compoſed on the 
acceſſion of the emperor Carus. Two ſhepherds, avoiding the 
noon-tide heat, retire into the cave of Faunus. On a fpreading 
beech they diſcover ſome recent charaQers. The rural deity had 
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deſcribed, in prophetic verſes, the felicity promiſed to the empire, 


under the reign/of ſo great a prince. Faunus hails the approach of 


that hero, ha, e on his ſhoulders the ſinking weight. of the 


= Profs had e of he . an — of M7 oye: Greek is, very ſlight. 
equeſtrian ſtatue, and a matble palace, at He ridiculouſly derives from Carus, the city 


the public _expence, as à juſt recampence of of Carrhæ, and the province of Caria, the 


the ſingular merit of Carus. ht in latter of which is mentioned by Homer. 


Hiſt, Auguſt. P. 249. 6e 
5 Vopiſcus in Hitt, Au, uk. 1 ; is, * Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 249. Carus congratu- 
Julian excludes the ehe Carus and both bed de nates. that ene of their "wy a 


his ſons from the banquet of che Cæſars. was mage emperor.” © 
57 John Malela, tom. i. p- 401, But the 65 Hitt: Auguſt, p. 242. 
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.C WAP. Roman world, Yhall' extinguiſh! war: and Faction, * dd onee nin 


XII. 


wi reſtore the innocence: and ſecurity of the golden age... 
Carus defeats | It is more than probable that theſe elegant trifles never teachel 


the Sarma- 
tians, and 
marches into 


the Eaſt; 


A. D. 283. 
he gives au- 
dience to the 
Perſian am- 


baſladors. 


* 


the ears of a veteran general, who; with the conſent of the legions, 


was preparing to execute the long ſuſpended-deſign*of the Petfian 


war. Before his departure for this diſtant expedition; Crus con- 
ferred on his two ſons, Carinus and Numerian, the tidde of Afar, 
and inveſting the former with almoſt: an equal ſhare of the Im- 
perial power, directed the young prince, firſt to ſuppreſs ſome 
troubles which had ariſen in Gaul, and afterwards to fix the ſeat 
of his reſidence at Rome, and to aſſume the government of the 
weſtern -provinces . The ſafety! of Illyricum was confirmed by 
a memorable defeat of the Sarmatians ; ſixteen: thouſand of thoſe 
barbarians remained on the field of battle, and the number of captives 
amounted to twenty thouſand. The old emperor, animated with 
the fame and proſpect of victory, purſued his march, in the midſt 
of winter, through the countries of Thrace and Aſia Minor, and at 
length, with his younger ſon Numerian, arrived on the confines- of 
the Perſian monarchy. There, encamping on the ſummit of a lofty 
mountain, he pointed out to his troops the opulence and luxury of 


» OY * 


the enemy whom they were about to invade... | 5 1 299 

The ſucceſſor of Artaxerxes, Varanes or Bahram, Wang he had 
ſubdued the Segeſtans, one of the moſt warlike nations of Upper 
Aſia “, was alarmed: at the approach of the Romans, and endea- 
voured to retard their progreſs by a negociation of Peace. His 
ambaſſadors entered the camp about ſun-ſet, at the time when the 
troops were ſatisfying their hunger with a frugal repaſt. The 


79 gee the firſt eclogue of Calphurnius. The 7? Agathias, I. iv. p. 135. We find one of 


deſign of it is preferred by Fontenelle, to that his ſayings in the Bibliotheque Orientale of 
of Virgil's Pollio. See tom. iii. p. 148. M. d' Herbelot. The e of her 


7: Hiſt. Auguſt. p. «353, Eutropius, ix. 18. nity includes all other virtues. e 
Pagi. Annal. 


. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE; ou 


Perſians expreſſed Their deſire of eh g introduced to the preſence of C. e 


the Roman emperor. They were at length conducted to a ſoldier, ws 


who was ſeated on the graſs. A piece of ſtale bacon and a few hard 
peaſe compoſed his ſupper. A coarſe woollen garment of purple 
was the only circumſtance. that announced his dignity. The con- 
ference. was conducted with the ſame diſregard of courtly: elegance. 
Carus, taking off a cap which he wore to conteal his baldneſs, aſ- 
ſured the ambaſſadors, that; unleſs their maſter/ acknowledged the 
ſuperiority of Rome, he would ſpeedily render Perſia as naked of 
trees, as his oπJ head was deſtitute of hair. Notwithſtanding 
ſome traces of art and preparation, we may diſcover in this ſcene the 
manners of Carus, and the ſevete ſimplicity which the martial 
princes, who ſuceeeded Gallienus, had already reftored ee 
camps. The miniſters of the great king trembled and retired. 


The threats of Carus were not without effect. He e His victories 
and extraor-. 


Meſopotamia, cut in pieces whatever © oppoſed his paſſage, made dinary death. 
himſelf maſter of the great cities of Selencix: and Creſiphon (which — 
ſeem to have: ſurrendered without refiftance);: and carried his vic- 

torious arms beyond the Tigris“. He had ſeized the favourable 

moment for an invaſion. Tbe Perſian councils were diſtracted by 

domeſtic factions, and the greater part of their forces were detained on F 
the frontiers of India. Rome and the Eaft uu with tranſport 

the news of ſuch important advantages. Flattery and hope painted, 

in the moſt lively colours, the fall of Perſia, the conqueſt of Arabia, 

the ſubmiſſion of Egypt, and a laſting deliverance from the inroads 

of the Seythian nations. But the reign of Carus was deſtined, to 

expoſe the 3 of eee They were ſcarcely uttered A. D. 283. 


Decem- 


75 Synefius tells this fry of EI and 2 To the Perſian victory of Carus, I refer * 


it is much more natural to mf it of the dialogue of the Phzloparris, which has ſo 
Carus, than (as Petavius and Tillemont chuſe long been an object of diſpute among the 
to do) of Probus. learned. But to explain and juſtify my opi- 
8 Vopiſeus i in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 250. Eu- nion, would require a diſſertation. 

tropius, ix. 18, The two Victors. . 
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He is ſuc- 
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his two ſons 
Carinus and 
Numerian. 


Ecbatana . 
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before they were contradicted by his death ; at event attended with 


ſuch ambiguous cireumſtances, that it may beſt be related in a 
letter from his own ſretetary to the prafect, of the city. -Carus,” 


ſays he, © our deareſt emperor, was tonfined by ſickneſa to his bed, 


« when a furious tempeſt aroſe in the camp. The darkneſs which 
4 overſpread the ſky was ſo thick, that we could no longer dis 
e tinguiſh each other; and the inteſſant flaſhes of lightning teck 
« from us the knowledge of all that paſſed in the general-confuſion. 
* Immediately after the moſt violent clap of thunder, we heard a 


* ſudden cry, that the emperor was dead; and it ſoon appeared, 


« that his chamberlains, in a rage of grief, had ſet ſire to the rgyal 
e pavillion, a circumſtance which gave riſe to the report that Carus 
« was killed by lightning. But as far as we have been able to in- 
« veſtigate the truth, his death was the natural effect of his diſ- 
* order. ? 
The vacancy of the throne was abe eres of any ee 
The ambition of the aſpiring generals was checked by their mu- 
tual fears, and young Numerian, with his abſent brother Carinus, 


were unanimouſly acknowledged as Roman emperors. ; The public 


expected that the ſucceſſor of Carus would purſue his father's: foot 
ſteps, and, without allowing the Perſians to recover from their con» 
ſternation, would advance ſword in hand to the palaces of Suſa and 

But the legions, however ſtrong in numbers and diſ- 
cipline, were diſmayed by the moſt abject ſuperſtition. Notwith- 
ſanding all the arts that were practiſed to diſguiſe the manner of the 
late emperor's death, it was found impoſſible to remove the opimion 
of the multitude, and the power of opinion is irreſiſtible. Places or 
perſons ſtruck with lightning were conſidered by the ancients with 


7 Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 280. vet Eutropius, ras, al aſcribe es death of Carus to light- 
Feſtus, Rufus, the two Victors, Jerome, Si- ning. 
donius, Apollinaris, Syncellus, and Zona- 77 See Nemeſian. Cynegeticon, v 71, Kc. 


a pious 


aF THE ROMAN EMPIRE: 


pious horror, as fingularly divoted to the wrath of Heaven An 
oracle was remembered, which marked the river Tigris as the 
fatal boundary of the Reman arms. The troops, terriſied with the 
fate of Carus and with their own danger, called aloud on young 
Numerian to obey the will of the gods, and to lead them away 
from this inauſpicious ſcene of war. The feeble emperor was un- 
able to ſubdue their obſtinate prejudice; and the Perſiaus . 
at the unexpected retreat of a victorious enemy N 

The intelligence of the myſterious fate of the late b was 
ſoon carried from the frontiers of Perſia to Rome; and the ſenate, 
as well as the provinces, congratulated the acceſſion of the ſons of 
Carus, Theſe fortunate youths were ſtrangers, however, to that con« 
ſcious ſuperiority either of birth or of merit, which can alone render 
the poſſeſſion of a throne eaſy, and as it were natural. Born and edu · 
cated in a private ſtation, the election of their father raiſed them at 
once to the rank of princes ; and his death, which happened about 
ſixteen months afterwards, left them the unexpected legacy of a vaſt 
empire. To ſuſtain with temper this rapid elevation, an uncommon 
ſhare of virtue and prudence was requiſite z and Carinus, the elder 


of the brothers, was more than commonly deficient in thoſe qua- 


lities. In the Gallic war, he diſcovered ſome degree of perſonal 
courage; but from the moment of his arrival at Rome, he aban- 
doned himſelf to the luxury of the capital, andito the abuſe of his 
fortune. He was. ſoft yet cruel ; deyoted to pleaſure, but deſtitute 
of taſte ; and though exquifitely ſuſceptible of vanity, indifferent to 
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A. D. 28. 
Vices of 
rinus. 


the public eſteem. In the courſe of a few months, he ſucceſſively 


married and divorced nine wives, moſt of whom he left pregnant; 
and notwithſtanding this legal ineonſtancy, found time to indulge 


73 See Feſtus and his commentators, on the relius Victor ſeems to believe the prediction, 
word Scribonianum. Places track with light- and to approve the retreat. 
ning, were ſurrounded with a wall: thing. eo Nemeſian. Cynegeticon . 69. He 
were buried with myſterious ceremony. was a contemporary, but a poet. 
9 Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 250. Au- 
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ſuch a variety of irregular appetites, as hrought Gli on himſelf 
aud on the nobleft houſes of Rome. He beheld with inveterate hatred 


all thoſe who might remember his former obſcurity, or cenſure his 


preſent conduct. He baniſhed, or put to death, the friends and coun- 
fellors whom his father had placed about him, to guide his inexpe- 


rienced youth; and he perſecuted with the meaneſt revenge his ſehool· 
fellows and companions, who had not ſufficiently reſpected the latent 


majeſty of the emperor. With the ſenators, Carinus affected a lofty. 


and regal demeanour, frequently declaring, that he deſigued to diſtri- 


bute their eſtates among the populace of Rome. From the dregs of 


that populace, he ſelected his favourites, and even his miniſters. The 
palace, and even the Imperial table, was filled with ſingers, dancers, 
proſtitutes, and all the various retinue of vice and folly. One of his 
door-xeepers he intruſted with the government of the city. In 
the room of the Prætorian præfect, whom he put to death, Carinus 
ſubſtituted one of the miniſters of his looſer pleaſures. Another 


who poſſeſſed the ſame, or even a more infamous, title to favour, was - 
inveſted with the conſulſhip, A confidential ſecretary, who had ae- 


quired uncommon {kill in the art of forgery, delivered che indolent 


emperor, with his own conſent, from the irkſome duty of ſigning 
his name. 


When the emperor Carus undertook the Perſian war, he was in- 
duced, by motives of affection as well as policy, to ſecure the for- 
tunes of his family, by leaving in the hands of his eldeſt ſon the 
armies and provinces of the Weſt. Ihe intelligence which he ſoon 
received of the conduct of Carinus, filled him with ſhame and re- 


gret; nor had he concealed his reſolution of ſatisfying the republic 


by a ſevere act of juſtice, and of adopting, in the place of an un- 
worthy ſon, the brave and virtuous Conſtantius, who at that time 


— 


- 81 Cancellarius. This 3 bo humble in monarchies of Europe. See Caſaubon and 
its origin, has by a ſingular fortune roſe into Salmaſius, ad Hiſt, Auguſt, p. 253. 
the title of the firſt great office of ſtate in the | 
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reign 
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was” — Dalmdtia.» But the cletatict of Conſtantius was 
for a while deferred; and as ſoon as a father's death had releaſed 
Carinus from the control of fear or decency, he diſplayed to the 
Romans the r of CO) eras by the cruelty 


: 


of Domitian *? mnt * f | ; 
The only merit of the” adliiattiraticn aſi Gabe ah: hiſtory 


could record or poetry; celebrate, was the uncommon ſplendour with 
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games. 


which, in his own and his brother's name, he exhibited the Roman 


games of the theatre, the cireus, and the amphitheatre... More than 
twenty years afterwards, when the courtiers of Diocletian repre- 


ſented to their frugal ſovereign the fame and popularity of his mu- 


nificent predeceſſor, he acknowledged, that the reign of Carinus 
had indeed been a reign of pleaſure. But this vain prodigality, 


which the prudence of Diocletian might juſtly deſpiſe, was enjoyed 
with ſurpriſe and tranſport by the Roman people. The oldeſt of 
the citizens, recollecting the ſpectacles of former days, the triumph- 
al pomp of Probus or Aurelian, and the ſeeular games of the em- 
peror Philip, acknowledged that 11 were all en by the 18 
rior magnificence of Carinus | 

The ſpectacles of Carinus may thelofore be beſt illuſtrated by the 
_ obſervation of ſome particulars, which hiſtory has condeſcerided to 
relate concerning thoſe of his predeceſſors. If we-confine ourſelves 
folely to the hunting of wild beaſts, however we may cenſure” the 
vaaity of the defign or the cruelty of the execiftibn, we are obliged 
to confeſs, that neither before nor ſince the time of the Romans, 
ſo much art and per have mink been laviſhed for the amuſe- 


hg Vopiſcus i in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 253. 254. cally him S W e is faliciendly 
Eutropius, ix. 19. Victor Junior. The obvious, and the words were often confounded- 
reign of Diocletian indeed was ſo long and , See Calphurnius. Eclog. vii. 43. We 
proſperous, that it muſt have been vexy un- may "obſerve, that the ſpectacles of Probus 
favourable to the reputation of Carinus. were ſtill recent, and that the poet is ſeconded 
3: Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt, p. 254. He by the hiſtorian... 
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C 1 P. ment of the people. By the order of Probus, a great quantity 
of large trees, torn up by the roots, were tranſplanted into the midſt 
| of the circus. The ſpacious and ſhady foreſt was immediately filed 
with a thouſand oſtriches, a thouſand Rags, a thouſand fallowdeer, and 
a thouſand wild boars ; and all this variety of game. was abandoned 
; to the riotous impetuoſity of the multitude. The tragedy of the ſuc- 
ceeding day conſiſted in the maſſacre of an hundred Hons, an equal 
number of lioneſſes, two hundred leopards, and three hundred 
bears. The collection prepared by the younger Gordian for hig 
triumph, and which his ſucceſſor exhibited in the ſecular games, 
was leſs remarkable by the number than by the ſingularity of the 

animals. Twenty zebras diſplayed their elegant forms and'varie- 

gated beauty to the eyes of the Roman people. Ten elks, and as 

many camelopards, the loftieſt and moſt harmleſs creatures that 

wander over the plains of Sarmatia and Ethiopia, were contraſted 

with thirty African hyænas, and ten Indian tygers, the moſt im- 

placable ſavages of the torrid zone. The unoffending ſtrength with 

which Nature has endowed the greater quadrupedes, was admired 
in the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus of the Nile **, and a majeſtic | 

troop of thirty-two elephants **,' While the populace gazed with 

ſtupid wonder on the ſplendid ſhow, the naturaliſt might indeed ob- 

ſerve the figure and properties of ſo many different ſpecies, tranſ· 

ported from every part of the ancient world into the amphithestte 
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The philoſopher Montaigne (Eflais, 1. 


iii. 6.) gives a very juſt and lively view of 


Roman magnificence in theſe ſpectacles. 

+6 Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 240. 

7 They are called Onagri; but the num- 
ber is too inconſiderable for mere wild- aſſes. 
Cuper (de Elephantis Exercitat. ii. 7.) has 
proved from Oppian, Dion, and an anony- 
mous Greek, that zebras had been ſeen at 
Rome. They were brought from ſome iſland 
of the ocean, perhaps Madagaſcar. 


* 


3* Carinus gave an Fr (fee Cal- Vi 


phurn. Eclog. vii. 66). In the latter ſpec 


tacles, I do not recolle& any crocodiles, of 
which Auguſtus once exhibited thirty-ſix. - 


Dion Caſſius, I. lv. p. 781. 
29 Capitolin. in Hiſt. Auguſt. p- 164, 165. 


We are not acquainted with the animals whom 
he calls archeJeontes, ſome read argoleonter, 


others agrioleontes: both corrections are "y 
nugatory, 


1, 


3 of 


or THE non EMPIRE. | OS 

of Rome- gt this acpidental benefit, which Gience might derive 8 Aa 8 
from folly, js f inſullicient to 1uſlify ſych. a wanton. ant of =— 
the public riches. Therp occurs, SAINT: $ fingle zenten in the 
firſt Punic Nun, in Which the ſepate wiſely conneQed this amuſe- 
ment of the multiqude with the intereſt of the ſtate. A conſiderable 
number of elgphants, ben jn the defeat of the Carthaginizn army, 
were driven through. the ciceys. by a few ſlaves, armed- only weigh 
blunt javelins . The uſeful ſpeQaele ſerved to.impreſs the Roman 
ſoldier with a juſt coptempt for.thaſe unwieldy apamals 3 apd be no 
longer dreaded to engopnter, them in the ranks of war. 

The hunting or exhibitiga of wild beate, was condufted with 2 The ar. 
magnificence ſuitable to a people, who ſtxied themſelves the maſters 
of the world; nor mas the. edifice appropriated to that ,cotertain- 
ment leſs expreſſive. of Roman greatneſs. Poſterity admires, and will 
long admire, the awful remajns of the amphitheatre of Titus, wh 
ſo well deſerved, the. epithet af .Coloflal*'. It was a byilding, gf en 
elliptic figure, five hundred and ſixtyrfpur feet. in lengths and four 
hundred and; Gxty-ſeven in breadth, founded on fquricere arches, 
and riſing, wich fqur ſugceſſive orders of architecture fo the height 
of one hundred and forty feet? The gntſſde gf the ediſice 
was cneruſted, with marble, and, decnrgted with ſtatues. The lopes 
of the vaſt concave, which formed the inſide, Nope, filled and ur- 
rounded with ſixty or eighty rs of ſeats of marble likewiſe, co- 
vered with cuſhions, and capable. of receiving with. gaſe above four- 


* 


ſcore thouſand. ſpe&ators”. Sixpyr four yaputorics, (for hy that name 


oo Plin. Hiſt; Natur. viii. 6. from the an - cellinus (xvi. 10.). Vet how trifling to the 
nals of Piſo. n great pyramid of Egypt, which riſes goo feet 
o See Maffei, Verona Uluſtrata, P. ir. perpendicular,  . + - | 
I. i. e. a. 195 TT £2468 . ab According to different copies of Vigor, 

9* Maffei, I. ii. g. 2. The height was very we. read 77, , or 37,000  [peQators +. but 
much exaggerated by the ancients. It reached Maffei (I. Ii. c. 12.) finds room on the open 
almoſt to the heavens, according, to Calphur- Jeats for no more than 34,900. The re- 
nius (Eclog. VII. 23.), and ſarpaſſed'the ken mainget whre conzained in the upper covered 


of human fight, according to Ammianus Mar- galleries 
Vol. I. 3H 
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— multitude; and the entrances; f aſſages, and Naii:Caſth „Herd Ein 


trived with ſuch exquiſite ll, that "each pklſon; whether U This - 


ſenatorial, the equeſtrian, or the plebeiin order, r at nis det. 


tined place without trouble or confufiod * "Nothitig was Omitted 
which, in any reſpect, could be ſubſerviknt to tlie convenitiiee and. 


pleaſure of the ſpeCtators.” They were protected from the m an 


rain by an ample canopy, occaſionally drawn over their Hends. The 


air was continually refreſhed by the playing of fountain, Soil pro. 
fuſely impregnated by the grateful ſcent of” Aromatics. In the cen. 
tre of the edifice, the arena, or ſtage, i was ſtrewed with the fineſt - 
ſand, and ſucceſlively aſſumed the moſt different forms. At one 


moment it ſeemed to riſe out of the earth, like the garden of the 
Heſperides, and'was afterwards broken into the rocks and caverns of 


Thrace. The ſubterraneous pipes conveyed an inexhauſtible ſupply 


of water; and what had Juſt before appeared a level plain, might 
be ſuddenly converted into a wide lake; covered! v with armed veſlelg, 
and repleniſhed with the monſters: of the deep 1. Ia the decoration | 
of - theſe ſcenes, the Roman emperors: diſplayed their wealth and 


libetality ; and we read on various occaſions, that the whole furni- 
tute of the amphitheatre conſiſted either of ſilver, or of gold, oro 


amber. The- poet who deſcribes the games of Carinus, in the cha- 
racter of 2 thepherd attracted to the capital by the faine of  thelt 
magnificence, affirms, that the nets deſigned 258 A defence againſt the 
wild beafts, were of gold wire; that the porticos were gilded; and that 
the belt or circle which Arden the ſeveral. ranks of ben . | 


94 See Maffei, I. ü. c. 5— 12. He treats as well. as Martial, (ſee his. firſt doch o was a 
the very difficult ſubject with all poſſible poet, but when they deſcribed the amphiche- 


clearnefs, and like an rern as 5 well 9 atre, they both wrote from their on Fg 


antiquaridn. and to thofe of the Romans. 


Tines are chrious, and the Whole *Eclogue has 1 
been of infinite uſe to Maffei. Calphurnius, 0245 04 3 
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” 
* hep midf of this” ſtteriog Pageaniry, ; the etüperor Cürinuts; 4. D. ab. 
ſecure of his fortune, e joy red the acclackilBotis of the people the 1 wh 
flattery of his courtiets, Here Wige of the poets, who, for want | 
of a more effential erik, Were . ts 6” celebrate the divine 
graces of his | perſon a 1 the Am hour, but ut the diſtance of 
nine hundred miles from Rote, his * der expired; and a fudden 
revolution rratisferred 3 into the bande e of a TRI the ow of the 


houſe of Carus . | 
The ſons of Carus never aw each other after their: father g ik Return of 


Numerian 


The arrangements which their new ituation required, were proba- wit the 
army from 


bly deferred till the return of the younger brother to Rome, where Perla. 


2 triumph was decreed to the young emperots, for the glorious ſuc- 
ceſs of the Perſian w war %, IN f is uncertain whether they intended to 


0 ON 


divide between mem the admitlittratibn, or the | provinces, of che 
empire ; ; but it is very "unlikely * that their” "unioh' would have 
proved of any 100g duration. The jealouſy of power muſt have 
been inflamed by the oppoſitioh of characters. In the moſt corrupt 
of Umes, ,( a inn as unworthy to live: Numerian deſerved td | 
reign in, a happier 5 eriod. His affable manners and gentle vir- Bot bre 


tues ſecured him, as bon as they became known, the 'regard and k 


affections of the public. He pollefſed the elegant accompliſhments of 
a poet and orator, , which dignify as well as adorn the humbleſt and the 


moſt exalted ſtation. His eloquence, however it was applauded by the 
ſenate, Was med not ſo much on the model of Cicero, as on that 


* 


97 Balteus en gemmis, en inlita porticus 99 with Nad to the time when theſe Ro- 
. auro,certatim radiant, c. Calphurn. vii, man games were celebrated, Scaliger, Sal- 
9% Et Martis vultus et Kpelints eſſe puta- maß us, and Cuper, have given themſelves a 
vi, ſays Qalphurniusg, but: Jobn Malela, who - great deal of trouble to perplex a'very eleur 


had perhaps ſeen -pictar s. of 8 85 de- fubfect. nr Rom 
ſeribes him as thick, ſhort „and FE tom. e Nemeſianus (iu the Cynegeticons) feems 


i. Pp: 403. 22 4075 tos ahtiipate in his 1 that auſpicious day. 
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bs af, his contemporaries, | and 0 den the 4 rien end of 22 rivals > 


a cixcymſiance. which evinees cicher the goddacls of 


ſuperiority of his genius %. But the talents, of 


Tx 


rather of the contemplative, , than of the active Lind. * 


« 4 44 


father's elevation. reluctantly forced him from the ſhade of retire. 
ment, neither His temper nor his z purſuits had qualified him fr? the 


in 


command of armies. His couſtitution WAS pry th. 5 the hard- 
ſhips of the Perſian war; and he had contraQted, from, t "he | heat of 


Ii, 


the climate; ſuch a weakneſe i in his eyes, as obliged him, f im the 


courſe of a long retreat, to confine himſelf to the ſolitude and | dar 1 


Th 


neſs of a tent or litter, e adminiſtration of all affairs, civil as 


well as military, was 1 on Arrius Aper, the Pra rtorlan pi. 
fect, who, to the power of bis important office, added the honour 
.of being father-in-law to Numerian. The Imperial pa FP nn 
ſtrictly guarded by bis moſt truliy adherents ; and duridg 1115 


days, Aper delivered to the army the Tuppoſcd mandates of their 
inviſible ſovereign '*! 


Death of It was not till eight months ae the death of Carus, that the 


Namen. Roman army, returning by flow marches from the banks f lie 
Tigris, arrived on thoſe of the Thracian Boſphorus. The legions 


halted at Chalcedon i in Aſia, while che court paſſed over to He- 
raclea, on the European fide of the Propontts . But a report 


ſoon circulated through the camp, at firſt in ſecret whiſpers, and at 


ne won, all the crowns from Nemeſi- inceſſantly weeping for his father's Fs : 


abus, with whom he vied in didactie poetry, In the Perſian war, Aper was ſuſptted 
The ſenate ęrected a ſtatue to the ſon of Ca- of a' defign'to betray” Carus, "Hiſt."Augult, 
eus, with a very ambiguous inſcription, © To p. 250. 


the moſt powerful of orators. See 'Vopiſcus "+ We are obliged to the Alerandian 


in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 251. Chronicle, p. 274, for the knowledge of 'the 
Amore natural cauſe at leaft, than that time and ha was' elected 
aMigned by Vopifcus, (Hiſt, Auguſt, p. 251.) Emperor. | 


1 2th 


»4 A . * 1 5 bes | 5 
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or AE ROMAN 'EMPERE. 


kngth in loud elamours, of the emperor's death, and of «he pre- TTY) 
fumption of his ambitious miniſter, who ſtil exerciſed the. ſovereign Cgms, 
power in the dame of u qrince who was no mog. The impa- 

tienee ef che ſoldiers eoutd not long ſupport a fate of ſuſpenſe. | 
With -rude entiofity whey broke into che Imperial tent, and dif- 
covered only. the corpſe 'of Numerian *. The gradual decline of 
Hie health might /haverinduerd them to believe chat his death was 
natural; but the eoncealment/ was interpreted as an evidence ef 
guilt, and che mesſures which Aper had taken to ſecure dis election, 
pecame dhe iramedinte ocenſien of he ruin. Yet, even in me tranf- 
port of (heir rage” and grief, the 'troaps chſerved a regular pro- 
ceeding, which proves how firmly diſcipline had been re-eſtabliſhed 
by the martiul facceſſors-of Galtienus. A general aſſembly of the 
army was appointed to be held at Chalcedon, whether Aper was 
tranſported in chains, as 2 priſoner and à eriminal. A vacant. 
tribunal was erected in the midſt of the camp, and the generals and 
tribunes formed a. great military 'vouncil. They ſoon announced to A, D. 284. 
the multitude, chat their choice had fallen on Diocletian, com- . of 
mander of the domeſtics or body-guards, as tlie perſon the moſt 2 
capable of revenging and ſucceeding their beloved emperor. The 
future fortunes of the candidate depended on the chance or conduct 
of the preſent hour. Conſcious "that the ſtation which he had 
filled, expoſed him to ſome ſuſpicions, Diocletian'-aſcended the 
tribunal, and raiſing his eyes towards the Sun, made a ſolemn pro- 
feſſion of his own innocence, in tlie preſence of that all- ſeeing 
Deity . Then, aſſuming the tone of a-ſovercign and a judge, he 
commanded that Aper ſhould be broughit in chains to the foot of the 


tribunal. This man, ſaid he, is che murderer of Numerian IN 


1 «3 Hit/ Auguſt. P. 25 1. Butropi ix. 18. : Could no aromatic be found in che Impe- 
Hieronym. in Chron. Aecording to- theſe rial houſehold ? 

Judicions writers, the death of Niimerian was s Aurel; rann. 20. Hie. 
diſcovered by the ſtench of his dead ys ronym. in Chron, 
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.C HA r. and, without giving him time to enter on a dangetous Jo0fication, 


L drew bis ſword, and buried it in the breaſt of the unfortunate præfect. 


A charge ſupported by ſuch Yeciſive proof, was admitted without 


contradiction, and the legions, with repeated acclamations, door. 


ledged the juſtice and authority of che emperor Dioele etian 
Dr Before we enter upon the memorable reign of that prince;-it will 
Carinus. be proper to Puniſh and diſmiſs the unwortliy brother of Numerian. 
Carinus poſſeſſed arms and treaſures ſufficient to ſupport his legal 
title to the empire. But his perſonal vices overbalanced every 
advantage of birth and ſituation. | The moſt faithful ſervants of the 
father deſpiſed the incapacity, and dreaded the cruel arrogance, of the 
ſon. The hearts of the people were engaged in favour of his rival, 
and even the ſenate was inclined to prefer an uſurper 1 to a tyrant. 


The arts of Diocletian inflamed the general diſcontent ;. and the 


winter was employed in ſecret intrigues, and open preparations for 4 


My. civil war. In the ſpring, the forces of the Eaſb and of the Weſt 
encountered each other in the plains of Margus, a ſmall city of 
Mæſia, in the neighbourhood of the Danube 5 The troops, ſo 


lately returned from the Perſian war, had acquired their glory at 


the expence of health and numbers, nor were they in a condition to 
contend with the unexhauſted firength of the legions, of Europe. 
Their ranks were broken, and, for a moment, Diocletian deſpaired 


of the purple and of life. But the advantage which Carinus 
had obtained by the valour of his ſoldiers, he quickly loſt by the 


f infidelity of his officers. A Tribune, whoſe wife he had ſeduced, 
ſeized the opportunity - of revenge, and by a ſingle blow exlin- 
guiſhed civil diſcord in che blood of the adulterer oY, 


n Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 252. The; and Viminiscum. M. Danville (Geogra- 
reaſon why Diocletian killed Aper, (a wild phie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 304.) places Mar- 
boar) was founded on a prophecy and a pun, gus at Kaſtolatz in Servia, a ber pow * 
as fooliſh as they are well known. grade and Semendria. ty 


'03. Eutropins marks its ſituation very a- e Hiſt Auguſt, p. 2545 Eutropius, ix * 


curately; it was between the Mens Aureus, Aurelius Victor. Victor in Epitome. 
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8 the reign of Diveletian was more illuſtrious than that of any CHAP. 


of his predeceſſors, ſo was his birth more abject and obſcure. Fi LM 


Te e ohg claims of merit and of violence had frequently ſuperſeded” Elevation |. 


the ideal prerogatives of nobility ; but a diſtinct line of ſeparation of f Diocle- 
was hitherto preſerved between the free and the ſervile part of man- 4 A. . D. 285. 
kind. The parents of Diocletian had been ſlaves in the houſe of Anu- 

linus, a Roman ſenatorz nor was he himſelf diſtinguiſhed by any other 

name, than that which he derived from a {mall town in Dalmatia, 


on * 


from whence his mother deduced her origins '. It is, however, pro- 
bable, that'his father obtained the freedom of the family, and that 
he ſoon acquired an office of ſcribe, which was commonly exerciſed: 
by perſons: of his condition. Favourable oracles, or rather the 
conſciouſneſs of ſuperiour merit, prompted his aſpiring ſon to 
purſue the profeſſon of arms and the hopes of fortune; and 
it would be extremely curious to obſerve the gradation of arts 
and accidents which enabled him in the . to fulfil thoſe oracles, 


3 

: Eutrop. ix. 19. Victor in E pitom. The length to 1 iel of Diocletianus. 
town ſeems to have; been Kee. called Do- He likewiſe aſſumed the Patrician name of 
clia, from a ſmall tribe of Illyrians; (fee Valerius, and it is uſually Sen lim * Au- 
Cellarius, Geograph. Antiqua, tom. i. p.393.) relius Victor. 
and the onginal name of the fortunate 1 gee Dacier on the bah ads of the ſe 
was probably Docles; he firſt lengthened it cond book of Horace. Cornel. Nepos, in 
to the Grecian —_ of Diocles, and at Vit. Eumen, c. 1. 
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CHAP. and to diſplay that merit to the world. Diocletian was tncceſiey 
—.— promoted to the government of Mzſia, the honours of the conſul- 


ſhip, and the important command of the guards of the palace. He 
diſtinguiſhed his abilities in the Perſian war; and, aftor the death of 
Numerian, the ſlave, by the confeſſion and judgment of his rivals, 
was declared the moſt worthy of the Imperial throne, The malice 
of religious zeal; whilR it arraigns the favage fiercenefs of His col. 
league Maximian, has affected to auſt fuſpicions on the perfonal 
courage of the emperor Dioeletian *. It would nat he eaſy to per- 
ſuade us of the cowardice of a ſoldier of fortune, who acquired and 
preſerved the eſteem of the legions, as well as: the favour of ſo;many 


warlike princes. Yet even calumny is fagacious enough to diſeoer 


and to attack the moſt wulnerable part. The valour of Diogletian. 


was never found inadequate to his duty ox to the occaſion; hut he 


appears not to have poſſeſſed the daring and generous ſpitit of a 
hero, who courts danger and fame, diſdains artifiee;: and boldly 


challenges the allegiance of his :6quale. His abilities wereauſefal 


rather than ſplendid a vigorous mind, improved by therexperience 
and ſtudy of mankind ; dexterity and application an -buſineſs; 1 
judicious mixture of liberality and gxconomy, of mtildneſs and ti- 
gour; profound diſſimulation under the diſguiſe of military rank- 
neſs ; ſteadineſs to purſue his ends; flexibility to uary his meant; 
and above all che great art af ſubmitting his on paſſions, as well 

as thoſe of others, to the intereſt of his ambition, and of colouring 


his ambition with the moſt ſpecious pretenoes of juſtice aud public 


utility. Like Auguſtus, Diocletian may be conſidered as the founiler 
of a new empire. Like the adopted ſon of Cæſar, he was diſtin- 
guiſhed as a ſtateſman rather than as a warrior; nor did either of 


3 Laftantius (or whoever was aner of c. 7. 8. In Chip. 9. he fays of him, erat 
the little treatiſe De Mortibus Perſecutorum) in omni tumultu meticuloſus et animi diſ- 
accuſes Diocletian of _ in two places, jectus.” 


7 | thoſe 


_ OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
thoſe deinen employ force whenever their purpoſe could be effected 
by policy. 

The victory of Diocletian was remarkable for its ſingular mild- 
neſs. A people accuſtomed' to applaud the clemency of the con- 
queror, if the uſual puniſhments of death, exile, and confiſcation 
were inflicted with any degree of femper and equity, beheld, with 
the moſt pleaſing aſtoniſhment, a civil war, the flames of which were 
extinguiſhed in the field of battle. Diocletian received into his con- 
fidence Ariſtobulus, the principal miniſter of the houſe of Carus, re- 
ſpeed the lives, the fortunes, and the dignity of his adverſaries, 
and even continued in their reſpective ſtations the greater number of 
the ſervants of Carinus *. It is not improbable that motives of 
prudence might aſſiſt the humanity of the artful Dalmatian ; of theſe 
ſervants, many had purchaſed his favour by ſecret treachery ; - in others, 
he eſteemed their grateful fidelity to an unfortunate maſter. The 
diſcerning judgment of Aurelian, of Probus, and of Carus, had 
filled the ſeveral departments of the Rate and army with officers of 
approved merit, whoſe removal would have injured the public ſer- 
vice, without promoting the intereſt of the ſucceſſor. Such a con- 


duct, however, diſplayed to the Roman world the faireſt proſpect 
of the new reign, and the emperor affected to confirm this favour- 


able prepoſſeſſion, by declaring, that among all the virtues of his 


predeceſſors, he was the moſt ambitious of innig the humane 


philoſophy of Marcus Antoninus 
The firſt conſiderable action of his reign ſeemed to evince his 


ſincerity as well as his moderation. After the example of Marcus, 
he gave himſelf a colleague in the perſon of Maximian, on whom 


In this encomium, Aurelius Victor ſeems tian, the conſulſhip which he had commenced 


to convey a juſt, though indirect, cenſure of with Carinus, 
the cruelty of Conſtantius. It appears from Aurelius Victor ſtyles Diocletian, Pa- 


the Faſti, that Ariſtobulus remained præfect rentem potius quam Dominum.“ See Hiſt, 
of the city, and that he ended with Diocle- Auguſt. p. 30. 


Vo. I, | | 8 he 
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he beſtowed at firſt the title of Cæſar, and afterwards that of Agbs“ $ 
But the motives of his conduct, as well as the object of his choice, were 
of a very different nature from thoſe of his admired predeceſſor. By 
inveſting a luxurious youth with the honours of the purple, Marcug 


had diſcharged a debt of private gratitude, at the expence, indeed, of the 
happineſs of the ſtate. By aſſociating a friend and a fellow-ſoldier to 


the labours of government, Diocletian, in a time of public danger, pro- 
vided for the defence both of the Eaſt and of the Welt. . Maximian 
was born a peaſant, and, like Aurelian, f in the territory of Sirmium. 
Ignorant of letters ', careleſs. of laws, the ruſticity of his appear- 
ance and manners Nil betrayed in the moſt elevated fortune the 
meanneſs of his extraction. War was the only art which he. pro- 
feſſed. In a long courſe of ſervice, he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf on 
every frontier of the empire; and though his military talents were 
formed to obey rather than to command, though, perhaps, he never 
attained the ſkill of a conſummate general, he was capable, by his 
valour, conſtancy, and experience, of executing the moſt arduous 
undertakings. Nor were the vices of Maximian leſs uſeful to his 


benefactor. Inſenſible to pity, and fearleſs of conſequences, he 


was the ready inſtrument of every act of eruelty which the policy 
of that artful prince might at once ſuggeſt and diſclaim, As ſoon 
as a bloody ſacrifice had been offered to prudence or to revenge, 
Diocletian, by his ſeaſonable interceſſion, ſaved the remaining few 
whom he had never deſigned to puniſh, gently cenſured the ſeverity 


© The queſtion of the time when Maximian negyr. Vet. ii. '8 1. ' Miinertiaa expreſits a 
received the honours of Cæſar and Auguſtus doubt whether his hero, in imitating the con- 


has divided modern critics, and given occa- duct of Hannibal and Scipio, had ever heard 


ſion to a great deal of learned wrangling. I of their names. From thence we may fairly 


have followed M. de Tillemont, (Hiſtoire des 
Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 500—505.) who has 


weighed the ſeveral reaſons and difficulties 


with his ſcrupulous accuracy. . 
In an oration delivered before him, (Pa- 


infer, that Maximian was more deſirous of 
being conſidered as a ſoldier than as a man of 
letters: and it is in this manner that we can 
often tranſlate the language of my into 
that of un 9 

| of 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. * | * 


of his ſtern colleague, and enjoyed the compariſon of a golden and © — L. P, 
an iron age, which was univerſally applied to their oppoſite maxim 
of government. Notwithſtanding the difference of their characters, 

the two emperors maintained, on the throne, that friendſhip which 

they: had contracted in a private ſtation, The haughty turbulent 

ſpirit of Maximian, ſo fatal afterwards to himſelf and to the 

public peace, was aceuſtomed to reſpect the genius of Diocletian, 

and confeſſed the aſcendant of reaſon over brutal violence. From 

a motive either of pride or ſuperſtition, the two emperors aſſumed 

the titles, the one of Jovius, the other of Herculius. Whilſt the 5 
motion of the world (ſuch was the language of their venal orators) 

was maintained by the all- ſeeing wiſdom of Jupiter, the invincible 

arm of Hercules purged the earth from monſters and tyrants ”. 


But even the ommipotence of Jovius and Herculius was inſufficient to — 
or two 


ſuſtain the weight of the public adminiſtration. The prudence of Dio- Caeſars, Ga- 
lerius and 


cletian diſcovered, that the empire, aſſailed on every ſide by the barba 8 


rians, required on every ſide the preſence of a great army, and of an 1 bert _— 


emperor. With this view he reſolved once more to divide his unwieldy | 
power, and with the inferior title of Ceſars, to confer on two generals 
of approved merit an equal ſhare of the ſovereign authority *. 8 
lerius, ſurnamed Armentarius, from his original profeſſion of a 
herdſman, and Conſtantius, Who from his pale complexion had | j 


acquired. the Uenontinativn of Chlorus „were the two perſons 3 
1 


* LaQantius as M. P. e. B. Aurelivs Vie- tius de M. P. c. 52. Spanheim de Uſu Nu- 1 
tor. As among the Panegyrics, we find ora- miſmatum, &c. Diſſertat. xii. 8, | il 
tions pronounced in praiſe-of Maximian, and 10 A lii Ao 4 Vi go Epitome. | l 
others which flatter his adverſaries at his ex- Kere. is. 10 Lans, te rh pl _ | 
pence, we derive ſome knowledge from the Hieronym. in Chron: a | 

| 


contraſt. 


ee the ſecond and third Panegyrics, par- 
ticularly iii. 3. 10. 1 4. but it would be te- that Tillemont can diſcover his appellation of 


dious to copy the diffuſe and affected expreſ- Chlorus. Any remarkable degree of pale- 
ſions of their falfe eloquence. With regard neſs ſeems inconfiſtent with the 7 ubor men- 
10 the titles; conſult Aurel. uu LaQan- tioned in Panegyric, v. Wn 2 


31 2 inveſted | | 


It is only among the modern Greeks 
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9 inveſted with the epd honours of the Impexikd; de I 


— — 


De ents 
and harmony 


of the four 
princes. 


deſcribing the country, extraction, and manners of Herculius, we 
have already delineated thoſe of Galerius, who was. often, and-not 


improperly, ſtyled the younger Maximian, though, in many inſtances 
both of virtue and ability, he appears to have poſſeſſed a manifeſt 


ſuperiority over the elder. The birth of Conſtantius was leſsobſcure 
than that of his colleagues, Eutropius, his father, was one of the 


moſt conſiderable nobles of Dardania, and his mother was the niece of 


the emperor Claudius. Although the youth of Conſtantius had 


been ſpent in arms, he 12 endowed with a mild and amiable diſpo- 


ſition, and the popular vice had long ſince acknowledged him worthy 
of the rank which he at laſt attained. To ſtrengthen the bonds of po- 
litical, by thoſe of domeſtic union, each of the emperors aſſumed the 
character of a father to one of the Czſars, Diocletian to Galerius, 
and Maximian to Conſtantius ; and each obliging them to repudiate 


their former wives, beſtowed his daughter in marriage on his adopted 


ſon . Theſe four princes diſtributed among themſelves the wide 
extent of the Roman empire. The defence of Gaul, Spain e, and 
Britain, was intruſted to Conſtantius : Galerius was ftationed on the 
banks of the Danube, as the ſafeguard of the Illyrian provinces, 
Italy and Africa were conſidered as the department of Maximian; 


and for his peculiar portion, Diocletian reſerved Thrace, Egypt, and 


the rich countries of Aſia. Every one was ſovereign within his own 
juriſdiction; but their united authority extended over the whole mo- 
narchy; and each of them was prepared to aſſiſt his colleagues with 


his counſels or preſence. The Cæſars, in their exalted rank, revered 


72 Julian, the grandſon of Conſtantius, f to the wife of Maximian, Spenkeim 
boaſts that his family was derived from the Diſſertat. xi. 2. 


warlike Mzfians. Miſopogon, p. 348. The 14 This diviſion agrees with that of the four 


D ardanians dwelt on the edge of Mæſia. fect 
*3 Galerius married Valeria, the daughter of 223 Spein 2 1 


Diocletian ; if we ſpeak with ſtrictneſs, The- ; 
odora, the wife of Conſtantius, was daughter l See Tillemont, tom. iv. p. 517. 
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the majeſty. of the emperors,. and the three younger princes in- C =y F. 
variably acknowledged, by their gratitude and obedience, the com- 
mon parent of their fortunes. The ſuſpicious jealouſy of power 

found not any place among them; and the ſingular happineſs of 

their union has been compared to a chorus of muſic, whoſe har- 

mony was n and maintained * the n hand of the firſt 


artiſt. > 2 | | | 

This important 3 was not 1 into execution till about Series of 

ſix years after the aſſociation of Maximian, and that interval of tim 
had not been deſtitute of memorable incidents. But we have pre- 

ferred, for the ſake of perſpicuity, firſt to deſcribe the more perfect 

form of Diocletian's government, and afterwards to relate the 

actions of his reign, following rather the natural order of the 

events, than the dates of a very doubtful chronology. 

The firſt exploit of Maximian, though it is mentioned in a few A. D. 227. 
words by our imperfe& writers, deſerves, from its ſingularity, to — of 
be recorded in a hiſtory of human manners. He ſuppreſſed the Gal. 
peaſants of Gaul, who, under the appellation of Bagaudz '*, had 
riſen in a general inſurrection; very ſimilar to thoſe, which in the 
fourteenth century ſueceſſively afflicted both France and England. 

It ſhould ſeem, that very many of thoſe inſtitutions, referred by an 
eaſy ſolution to the feudal ſyſtem, are derived from the Celtic bar- 
barians. When Cæſar ſubdued the Gauls, that great nation was - 
already divided into three orders of men; the clergy. the nobility, 
and the common people. The firſt governed by ſuperſtition, the 
ſecond by arms, but the third and laſt was not of any weight or 
account in their public councils. It was very natural for the Ple= + 


beians, oppreſſed by debt or apprehenſive of i injuries, to implore the 


julian in Cæſarib. p. 316.  Spanheim's Celtic word Bagas, Aa tumultuous aſſem · 
notes to the French tranſlation, p. 122 bly. Scaliger ad Euſeb. Du Cange Gloffar. 
*The general name of Bagaudg (in the Chronique de Froiſſart, vol. i. c. 182. 
ſignifcation of Rebels) — —— till the fifth ii. p3—79. The vai vet of his ſtory is loſt in 
century in Gaul. Some critics derive it from our beſt modern writers. 
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cH fs p. protection of ſome pot ful chief, who acquired over tit bebe 
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Their rebel- 
lion, 
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THE DECLINE AND! FAT. 


and property, the fame abſolute rights 48, among the Grecks and 
Romans, a maſter 'exerciſet over his flaves . Tie gteateſt par 


of the nation was gradually rediibed into a ſtate of ſervitude ;* com- 
pelled to perpetual labour on the eſtates of the Gallic nobles, and 


confined to the ſoil, either by the real weight of fetters; or by the 
no leſs cruel and forcible reſtraints of the laws. During! the log 
ſeries of troubles which agitated Gaul, from the reigi of Gallienus 
to that of Diocletian, the condition of theſe ſervile. peaſants : way 
peculiarly miſerable ; and they experienced at once the complicated 


18 


tyranny of their maſters, of the rr of the ſoldiers, and of 
the officers of the revenuemꝓn . 
Their patienee was at laſt provoked into deſpair: | on every fide 


they roſe in multitudes, armed with ruſtic weapons, and with ir 


reſiſtible fury. The ploughiman became a foot ſoldier, the Thep 


and chaſtiſe- 
Ment. 


herd mounted on horſeback, the deferted villaz es and open towns 


they 


were abandoned to the flames, and che ravages. of the peaſants 


equalled thoſe of the fierceſt barbarians . They aſſerted the natural | 


rights of men, but they afſertet' thoſe rights with the moſt ſavage 
cruelty. The Gallic nobles jaluy dreading their revenge, either 


took refuge in the fortified: cities,” or fled: from the wild Teene, of 


anarchy. The peaſants teigned without control; and two of "their 
moſt-' daring eth had the folly and ralhneſs to aſſume the Im- 


perial ornaments. Their power ſoon expired at the approach o ok 
the legions. The ſtrength of union and diſcipline obtained an eaſy 


victory over a licentious and divided multitude **. A ſevere re- 
taliation was inflicted on che peaſants who were found i in arms: 


25 Cæſar de Bell. Gallic. vi. 13. 3 0 me, vet. i il. 4. Aurelius Victor. 


torix, the Helvetian, could arm for his des n Pljanus änd Amandus. We haye me- | 


— 


fence a body of ten thouſand ſlayess. dals coined b Thel. K. 
0 Their oppreſſion and mifery are ackriow- A. 78 ng e 4 oy 2 

ledged by Eumenius, — vi. 8. 4 Sal- 

las efferatus inj uriis. - 


L 
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the affrighted remnant returned to their reſpective habitations, and © 2 P. ; 
their unſucceſsful} effort. for freedom ſerved only to confirm their ——— 
ſlavery: S8 ſtrong and uniform is the current of popular paſſions, 
that we might almoſt venture, from very ſeanty materials, to relate the 
particulars of this war; but we are not diſpoſed. to believe that the 
principal leaders ; Mianus and Amandus were Chriſtians „or to 
inſinuate, that the rebellion, as it happened i in the. time of Luther, 
was occaſioned by the abuſe of thoſe benevolent. principles of Chriſti- 
anity, which inculcate the natural freedom of mankind. | 

Maximian had no ſooner Ramen Gaul from the hands of | the 28 8 —4 
peaſants, than he loſt Britain by the uſurpation of Carauſius. Ever "on gh in 
ſince the raſh but ſucceſsful enterpriſe of the Franks under the reign 


of Probus, their daring countrymen had conſtructed ſquadrous of light 
brigantines, . in Ach they inceſſantly . ravaged the provinces 
adjacent to the ocean **. . To repel their deſultory incurſions, it 


was found neceſſary to create a nayal power; and the Judicious 
meaſure was proſecuted with prudence and vigour, Geſſoriacum, 
or Boulogne, in the ſtraights of the Britiſh channel, was 
choſen by the emperor for the ſtation of the Roman fleet; and the 
command of 1 was intruſted to, Carauſius, a Menapian of the 
meaneſt origin ** » but who had long ſignaliſed his ſkill as a pilot, 
and his valour 4 a ſoldier. The integrity of the new admiral 
correſponded not with his abilities. When the German Pyrates 


failed from their own. barbours,. he conniyed at their paſſage, but 


22 The fat reſts indeed on very flight au- 2 The three expreſſions of Eutropius, Aw. 
thority, a life of St. Babolinus, which. is relius Victor, and Eumenins, “ viliſime na- 
probably of the ſeventh century. See Du- tus,” 40 Bataviæ alumnus, and hs Menapiez 
cheſne Scriptores Rer. Francicar. tom. i. civis,” give us a very doubtful account of the 
p. 662, birth of Caraufius. Dr. Stukely, however, 

*+ Aurelius Vitor calls them Germans. (Hiſt, of Carauſtus, p. 62.) chuſes to make 
Eutropius (ix. 21.) gives them the name of him a native of St. David's, and a prince of 
Saxons, But Eutropius lived in the enſuing * the blood royal of Britain. The former 
century, and ſeems to * the language of his idea he had found i in | Richard of Cirenceſter, 
own tunes. p- +++ 
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he diligently intercepted their return, and appropriated to his own 


w—— uſe an ample ſhare of the ſpoil Which they had acquired. The 


Importance 
of Britain. 


Power of 
Carauſius, 


wealth of Carauſius was, on this occaſion; very. juſtly conſidered 
as an evidence of his guilt ; and Maximian had already given orders 
for his death. But the crafty Menapian foreſaw and prevented the 
ſeverity of the emperor. By his liberality he had attached to his 


Py 


| fortunes the fleet which he commanded, and ſecured the barbarians 
in his intereſt. From the port of Boulogne he ſailed over to Britain, 


perſuaded the legion, and the auxiliaries which guarded that Iſland, 
to embrace his party, and boldly aſſuming, with the Imperial 
purple, the title of Auguſtus, defied the _ and a arms | of 


his injured ſovereign **. 3 


When Britain was thus diſmembered fem the empire, its im- 


portance was ſenſibly felt, and its loſs ſincerely lamented, The 
Romans celebrated, and perhaps magnified, the extent of that noble 
iſland, provided on every fide with convenient harbours ; the'tem- 
perature of the climate, and the fertility of the ſoil, alike adapted 
for the produQtion of corn or of vines; the valuable minerals with 
which it abounded; its rich paſtures covered with innumerable 
flocks, and its woods free from wild beaſts or venomous ſerpents. 
Above all, they regretted the large amount of the revenue of 
Britain, whilſt they confeſſed, that ſuch a province well deſerved to 
become the ſeat of an independent monarchy . During the ſpace 
of ſeven years, it was poſſeſſed by Carauſius; and fortune con- 
tinued propitious to a rebellion, ſupported with courage and ability. 
The Britiſh emperor defended the frontiers of his dominions againſt 


36 2 v. 12. Britain at this time tiality for our native country, it is difficult to 
was ſecure, and lightly guardet. conceive, that in the beginning of the fourth 
27 Panegyr. Vet. v. 11. vii. 9. The ora- century, England deſerved all theſe com- 


tor Eumenius wiſhed to exalt the glory of the mendations. A century and half before, 
hero (Conſtantius), with the importance of the it hardly paid its own eſtabliſhment, See Ap- 


conqueſt, IE our laudable par- N in Proæm. e 
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the Caledonians of the North, invited, from che continent, a great C SHE F. 
number of ſkilful artiſts, and diſplayed, | on a yariety of coin 
that are ſtill extant, his taſte and opulence, Born on the confines 
of the Franks, he a Ot the friendſhip of that formidable people, 
by the flattering imitation of their dreſs and manners, The 
braveſt of their youth he enliſted among his land or ſea forces; ; 
and in return for their uſeful alliance, he communicated to the 
barbarians the dangerous knowledge of military and naval arts. 
Carauſius ſtill preſerved the poſſeſſion of Boulogne, and the ad- 
jacent country. His fleets rode triumphant in the channel, com- 
manded the mouths of the Seine and of the Rhine, ravaged the 
coaſts of the ocean, and diffuſed beyond the columns of Hercules the 
terror of his name. Under his command, Britain, deſtined in a 
future age to obtain the empire of the ſea, bc aſſumed its 
natural and reſpectable ſtation of a maritime power 

By ſeizing the fleet of Boulogne, Carauſius had deprived his A. D. 289. 
maſter of the means of purſuit and revenge. And when, after a * 
vaſt expence of time and labour, a new armament was launched — 
into the water , the Imperial troops, unaccuſtomed to that element, 

were eaſily baffled and defeated by the veteran ſailors of the 

uſurper. This diſappointed effort was ſoon productive of a 

treaty of peace. Diocletian and his colleague, who juſtly dreaded 

the enterpriſing ſpirit of Carauſius, reſigned to him the ſovereignty 

of Britain, and reluQantly admitted their perfidious ſervant to a 


participation of the Imperial honours '*. But the adoption of the 


28 As a great number of medals of Carau- mian were completed: and the orator pre- 
ſius are ſtill preſerved, he is become a very ſaged an aſſured victory. His ſilence in the 
favourite object of antiquarian curioſity, and ſecond Panegyric, might alone inform us, 
every circumſtance of his life and actions has that the expedition had not ſucceeded. 
been inveſtigated. with ſagacious accuracy. 3 Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, and the 
Dr. Stukely in particular has devoted a large meda's (Pax Auggg.) informs us of this tem- 
volume to the Britiſh emperor., I have uſed porary reconciliation: though I will not pre- 
his materials, and rejected moſt of his fanci- ſume (as Dr. Stukely has done, Medallic Hiſ- 
ful conjectures. . tory of Carauſius, p. 86, Kc.) to inſert the 

*9 When Mamertinus pronounced his firſt identical articles of the treaty, 
panegyric, the 'naval preparations of Maxi- | 
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two Cæſars reſtored new vigour to the Roman arms; ad while the 


— Rhine was guarded by the preſence of Miasdalan, his brave af 


ſociate Conſtantius aſſumed the conduct of the Britiſh war. His 
firſt enterpriſe was againſt the important place of Boulogne. A 
ſtupendous mole, - raiſed acroſs the entrance of the harbour, inter- 
cepted all hopes of relief. The town ſurrendered after an obſtinate 
defence; and a conſiderable part of the naval ſtrength of Carauſiug 
fell into the hands of the beſiegers. During the three years, which 
Conſtantius employed in preparing a fleet adequate to the conqueſt of 
Britain, he ſecured the coaft of Gaul, invaded the country of the 
Franks, and deprived the W of the aſſiſtance of thoſe powerful 
allies, | | 

Before the preparations were finiſhed, Conſtantius received the 
intelligence of the tyrant's death, and it was conſidered as a ſure 
preſage of the approaching victory. The ſervants of Carauſius 
imitated the example of treaſon, which he had given. , He was 
murdered by his firſt miniſter Allectus, and the aſſaſſin ſucceeded to 
his power and to his danger. But he poſſeſſed not equal abilities 


either to exerciſe the one, or to repel the other. He beheld, with 


anxious terror, the oppolite ſhores of the continent, already filled 
with arms, with troops, and with veſſels ; for Conſtantius had very 
prudently divided his forces, that he might likewiſe divide the at- 
tention and reſiſtance of the enemy. The attack was at length 
made by the principal ſquadron, which, under the command of the 
præfect Aſclepiodotus, an officer of diſtinguiſhed merit, had been 
aſſembled in the mouth of the Seine. So imperfe& in thoſe times 
was the art of navigation, that orators have celebrated the daring 
courage of the Romans, who ventured to ſet fail with a ſide-wind, 
and on a ſtormy day. The weather proved favourable to their 
enterpriſe. Under the cover of a thick fog, they eſcaped the fleet 
of Alectus, which had been ſtationed off the Iſle of Wight to 
receive them, landed in ſafety on ſome part of the weſtern coaſt; 

| and 
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and convinced the Britons, that a ſuperiority of naval ticength will 
not always protect their country from a foreign invaſion, Aſ- 
clepiodatus had no ſooner diſembarked the Imperial troops, than he 
ſet fire to his ſhips; and as the expedition proved fortunate, his 
heroic conduct was univerſally admired. The uſurper had poſted 
himſelf near London, to expect the formidable attack of Conſtan- 
tius, who commanded in perſon the fleet of Boulogne; but the de- 
ſcent of a new enemy requited his immediate preſence in the Weſt. 
He performed this long march in fo precipitate a manner, that he 
encountered the whole force of the præfect with a ſmall body of 
haraſſed and diſheartened troops. The engagement was ſoon ter- 
minated by che total defeat and death of Allectus; a ſingle battle, 
as it has often happened, decided the fate of this great iſland; and 
when Conſtantius landed on the ſhores of Kent, he found them co- 
vered with obedient ſubjects. Their acclamations were loud and 
unanimous z and the virtues of the conqueror may induce us to 
believe, that they ſincerely rejoiced in a revolution, which, after a 
CO of ten years, reſtored Britain to the body of the Roman 
empire * * anf 

Bill: had none but domeſtic enemies to dread ; and as long 3 as 
the governors preſerved their fidelity, and the troops their diſcipline, 
the incurſions of the naked ſavages of Scotland or Ireland could never 
materially affect the ſafety of the province. The peace of the conti- 
nent, and the defence'of the principal rivers which bounded the em- 
pire, were objects of far greater difficulty and importance. The policy 
of Diocletian, which inſpired the councils of his aſſociates, provided 
for the public tranquillity, by encouraging a ſpirit of diſſenſion among 
the barbarians, and by ſtrengthening the fortifications of the 
Roman limit. In the Eaſt he fixed a line of camps from Egypt to 


With regard to the recovery of Britain, and Eutropius, 
we obtain a few hints from Aurelius Victor 
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the Perſian dominions, and; for every camp, he inſlituted an 


adequate number of ſtationary troops, commanded by their reſpec- 


tive officers, and ſupplied with every kind of arms, from the new 
arſenals which he had formed at Antioch, Emeſa, and Damaſcus "A 


Nor was the precaution of 'the emperor leſs watchful againſt the 


well-known valour of the barbarians of Europe. From the mouth 


Diſſentions 
of the barba- 
riaus. 


Conduct of 
the emperors. 


of the Rhine to that of the Danube, the ancient camps, towns, 


and citadels, were diligently re- eſtabliſhed, and in the moſt expoſed 


places, new ones were {kilfully conſtructed; the ſtricteſt vigilance 
was introduced among the garriſons of the frontier, and every 
expedient was practiſed that could render the long chain of for- 


tifications firm and impenetrable **., A barrier ſo reſpectable was 
ſeldom violated, and the barbarians often turned againſt each other 


their diſappointed rage. The Goths, the Vandals, the Gepidæ, 
the Burgundians, the Alemanni, waſted each other's ſtrength by 


deſtructive hoſtilities, and whoſoever vanquiſhed, they vanquiſhed 
the enemies of Rome. The ſubjects of Diocletian enjoyed the bloody 
ſpectacle, and congratulated each other, that the miſchiefs of civil 
war were now experienced only by the barbarians **. 
Notwithſtanding the policy of Diocletian, it was impoſſible t to 
maintain an equal and undiſturbed tranquillity during a reign of 
twenty years, and along a frontier of many hundred miles. Some- 


times the barbarians ſuſpended their domeſtic animoſities, and the e 


- laxed vigilance of the garriſons ſometimes gave a paſlage to their 


- ſtrength or dexterity. Whenever the provinces were invaded, . Dio- 
cletian conducted himſelf with that calm dignity which he always 


32 John Malela, in Chron. Antiochen, et Iftri et Euphratis limite reftituta.” Pane- 


tom. i. p. 408, 409. gyr. Vet. iv. 18. 


* Zoſim. 1.1. p. 3. That partial hiſtorian 3 Ruunt omnes in ſanguinem ſuum po- 
ſeems to celebrate the vigilance of Diocle- puli, quibus non contigit eſſe Romanis, ob- 
tian, with a deſign of expoſing the negli- ſtinatæque feritatis petids nunc ſponte perſol- 
gence of Conſtantine; we may, however, vunt. Panegyr. Vet. ii. 16. Mamertinus 
liſten to an orator, © Nam quid ego alarum illuſtrates the fact, by the example of. almoſt 
et cohortium caſti a percenſeam, toto Rheni all the nations of the world. 
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affected or poſſeſſed ; reſerved his preſence for ſuch occaſions as were 
worthy of his interpoſition, never expoſed his perſon or reputation 
to any unneceſſary danger, enſured his ſucceſs by every means that 
prudence could ſuggeſt, and diſplayed, with oſtentation, the conſe- 
quences of his victory. In wars of a more difficult nature, and 
more doubtful event, he employed the rough valour of Maximian, 
and that faithful ſoldier was content- to aſcribe his own victories to 
the wiſe counſels and auſpicious. influence of his benefactor. But 
after the adoption of the two Cæſars, the emperors themſelves, re- 
tiring to a leſs laborious ſcene of action, devolved on their adopted 
ſons the defence of . the Danube and of the Rhine. The vigilant 
Galerius was never reduced to the neceſſity of vanquiſhing an army 
of barbarians on the Roman territory. The brave and active 
Conſtantius delivered Gaul from a very furious inroad of the 
Alemanni ; and his victories of Langres and Vindoniſſa appear 
to have been actions of; conſiderable danger and merit. As he tra- 
verſed the open country with a feeble guard, he was encompaſſed 
on a ſudden by the ſuperior multitude of the enemy. He retreated 
with difficulty towards Langres ; but, in the general conſternation, 
the citizens refuſed to open their gates, and the wounded prince 
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was drawn up the wall by the means of a rope. But on the 


news of his diſtreſs, the Roman troops haſtened from all ſides to 
his relief, and before the evening he had ſatisfied his honour and 
revenge by the ſlaughter of ſix thouſand Alemanni . From the 
monuments of thoſe. times, the obſcure traces of ſeveral other victo- 
ries over the barbarians of Sarmatia and Germany might poſſibly be 
collected; but the tedious ſearch would not be rewarded either with 


amuſement or. with inſtruction. 


3s He complained, though not with the In the Greek text of Euſebius, we read 
ſtricteſt truth z ** Jam fluxiſſe annos quinde- fix thouſand, a number which I have pre- 
cim in quibus, in Illyrico, ad ripam Danubii ' ferred to the ſixty thouſand of Jerome, Oro- 
relegatus cum gentibus barbaris luctaret.“ ſius, Eutropius, and his. Greek tranflator 


Wan de M. P. e. 18. | Pzanius.. 
| 'The 


Treatment 
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The conduct which the emperor Probus had adopted; in the dif 
poſal of the vanquiſhed, was imitated by Diveletian- and his uffo⸗ 


of the barba- ciates. The captive barbarians, exchanging death for ſlaveryg were 


rians. 


Wars of 
Africa and 


Egypt. 


diſtributed among the provincials, and affighet to thoſe diſtrict 
(in Gaul, the territories of Amiens; Behuvals, Cumbray, Treves, 
Langres, and Troyes, are particularly ſpecified: *7) which had been 
depopulated by the calamities 'of war. They were uſefully em- 
ployed as ſhepherds and huſbandmen, but were denied the exerciſe of 
arms, except when it was found expedient to enrol them in the 
military fervice. Nor did the emperors refuſe the property of lands, 


with a leſs ſervile tenure, to ſuch of the barbatians "as ſolieited 


the protection of Rome. They granted a ſettlement to feveral 
colonies of the Carpi, the Baſtarnæ, and the Sarmatians; and, by u 


dangerous indulgence, permitted them in ſome meaſure to retain 


their national manners and independence. Among the pro- 
vincials, it was a ſubject of flattering exultation, that the barbanan, 
10 lately an object of terror, now cultivated their lands, drove their 
cattle to the neighbouring fair, and contributed by his labour to the 
public plenty. They congratulated their maſters on the powerful 
acceſſion of ſubjects and ſoldiers ; but they forgot to obſerve, that 
multitudes of ſecret enemies, infolent from favour, or deſperate 
from oppreſſion, were introduced into the heart of the empire, 
While the Czfars exerciſed their valour on the banks of the Rhine 
and Danube, the preſence of the emperors 'was required on 'the 
ſouthern confines of the Roman world. From the Nile to Mount 
Atlas, Africa was in arms. A confederacy of five Mooriſh nations 


37 Panegyr. Vet. vil. 21. Et nulla humani ſpectans veſtigia eultus 

33 There was a ſettlement of the Sarmaa .d 
tians in the neighbourhood of Treves, which Arvaque Sauromatim nuper metata colonis. 
ſeems to have been deſerted by thoſe lazy Bar- There was a town of the Carpl i in the Lower 
barians: Auſonius ſpeaks of them in his Moſelle. Mæſia. 


Unde iter ingrediens nemoroſa Per avia 39 See the rhetorical exultation of Eume- 
ſolum, nius. Panegyr. vii. 9* Go: 
iſſued 


Sz .> a. 


0 
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:ued from their deſerts to invade the peaceful provinces *. Julian 
had aſſumed the purple at Carthage ., Achilleus at Alexandria, 
and even the Blemmyes, "renewed, or rather continued, their in- 
curſions into the Upper Egypt. Scarcely any circumſtances have 
been preſerved of the exploits of Maximian in the weſtern parts of 
Africa; but it appears by the event, that the progreſs of his arms 
was rapid and deciſive, that he vanquiſhed the fierceſt barbarians of 
Mauritania; and that' he removed them from the mountains, 
whoſe inacceſſible ſtrength had inſpired their inhabitants with a law- 
leſs confidence, and habituated them to a life of rapine and vio- 
lence“. Diocletian, on his fide; opened the campaign in Egypt by 
the Gage of Alexandria, cut off the aqueducts which conveyed 
the waters of the Nile into every quarter of that immenſe city ©, 
and rendering his camp impregnable to the ſallies of the beſieged 
multitude, he puſhed his reiterated attacks with caution and vigour, 
After a fiege of eight months, Alexatidria, waſted by the ſword 
and by fire, implored the clemency of the. conqueror z but it ex- 
perienced the full extent of his ſeverity. Many thouſands of the 
citizens perifhed in a promiſcuous ſlaughter, and there were few 
obnoxious perſuns in Egypt who eſcaped a ſentence either of death 
or at leaſt of exile'**%. The fate of Buſiris and of Coptos was ftill 
more melancholy than that of Alexandria; "thoſe proud cities, the 
former diftinguithed by its antiquity, the latter enriched by the paſſage 


E& 7 


of the Indian trade, were utterly deftroyed by the arms and by the 


” Scaliger N ad Euſeb. p. 243. ) 8 montium jugis et naturali munitione 


decides in his uſual manner, that the Quin- fidentes, expugnaſti, recepiſh, tranſtuliſti, Pa- 
que gentiani, or five African nations, were negyr. Vet. vi. 8. 

the five great cities, the Pentapolis of the in- See the deſcription of Alexandria in 
offenſive province of Cyrene. Hirtius de Bel. Alexandrin. c. 5. 

After his defeat, Julian ſtabbed tumſelf ++ Eutrop. i ix. 24. Oroſius, vii. 25. John 
with a dagger, and immediately leaped into Malela in Chron. Antioch. p. 409, 410. Yet 
the. flames. Victor in Epito me. Eumenius aſſures us, that Egypt was pacified 
| +: Tu ferociſſimos Mauritaniæ populos in- by the clemency of Diocletian. 


9 | | | | ſevere 
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c H a P. ſevere order of Diocletian 1 The character of the b vation, 


—inſenſible to kindneſs, but extremely ſuſceptible. of fear, could alone 
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juſtify this exceſſive rigour. The ſeditions of Alexandria had often 
affected the tranquillity and ſubſiſtence of Rome itſelf. - Since the 
uſurpation of Firmus, the province of Upper Egypt, inceſſantly 
relapſing into rebellion, had embraced the alliance of the lavages 


of Ethiopia. The number of the Blemmyes, ſcattered between the 


iſland of Meroe and the Red Sea, was very inconſiderable, their 
diſpoſition was unwarlike, their weapons rude and inoffenſiye ©, 
Yet in the public diſorders theſe barbarians, whom antiquity, ſhocked 
with the deformity of their figure, had almoſt excluded from the 
human ſpecies, preſumed to rank themſelves among the enemies of 
Rome“. Such had been the unworthy allies of the Egyptians; 
and while the attention of the ſtate was engaged in more ſerious 
wars, their vexatious inroads might again haraſs the repoſe of the 
province. With a view of oppoſing to the Blemmyes a ſuitable 
adverſary, Diocletian perſuaded the Nobatæ, or people of Nubia, 
to remove from their ancient habitations in the deſerts of Lybia, 
and reſigned to them an extenſive but unprofitable territory above 
Syene and the cataracts of the Nile, with the ſtipulation, that they 
ſhould ever reſpect and guard the frontier of the empire. The 
treaty long ſubſiſted; and till the ' eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in- 
troduced ſtricter notions of religious worſhip, it was annually ra- 
tified by a ſolemn ſacrifice in the iſle of Elephantine, in which 


the Romans, as well as the barbarians, adored the ſame viſible or 


inviſible powers of the univerſe “. 


+5 Euſebius (in Chron.) places their de- tra, fi credere libet, vix homines magiſque 
ſtruction ſeveral years ſooner, and at a time ſemiferi; Ægipanes, et Blemmyes, et Satyri.” 
when Egypt itfelf was in a ſtate of rebellion “ Auſus ſeſe inſerere er et provocare 
againſt the Romans. arma Romana. 


45 $trabo, 1. xvii. p. 1. 172. Pomponius See Procopius de Bell. Perfic. L i. 
Mela, I. i. c. + His words are curious, In- c. 19. | 


At 
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At the ſame time that Diocletian chaſtiſed the paſt crimes of the © Va P, 
Egyptians, he provided for their future ſafety and happineſs bj 


many wiſe regulations which were confirmed and enforced under the 
ſucceeding reigns. *?../ One very remarkable edict, which he pub. 
liſhed, inſtead of being condemned as the effect of jealous tyranny, 
deſerves to be applauded as an act of prudence and humanity, He 
cauſed a diligent i inquiry to be made ** for all the ancient books 
« which treated af the admirable art of making gold and ſilver, 
and without-pity committed them to the flames; apprehenſive, 
« as we are aſſured, leſt the opulence of the Egyptians ſhould in- 
« ſpire them with confidence ta rebel againſt the empire But 
if Diocletian had been convinced of the reality of that valuable 
art, far from extinguiſhing the memory, he would have converted 


the operation, of it to the benefit of the public revenue. It is much 


more likely that his good ſenſe diſcovered to him the folly of ſuch 
magnificent pretenſions, and that he was deſirous of preſerving the 


reaſon and fortunes of his ſubjects from the miſchievous purſuit, 


It may be remarked, that theſe ancient books, fo liberally aſcribed 


to Pythagoras, to Solomon, or to Hermes, were the pious frauds 
of more recent adepts. The Greeks were inattentive either to the 


uſe or to the abuſe of chymiſtry. In that immenſe regiſter, where 
Pliny has depoſited the diſcoveries, the arts, and the errors of man- 
kind, there is not the leaſt mention of the tranſmutation of metals; 


84.3 


and the perſecution of Diocletian is the firſt authentic event in the 


hiſtory of alchymy. The conqueſt of Egypt by the Arabs diffuſed 


that vain ſcience over the globe. Congenial to the avarice of the 
human heart, it was ſtudied in China as in Europe, with equal 
eagerneſs, and with equal ſucceſs. The darkneſs of the middle 


49 He fixed the public allowance of corn cop. Hiſt. Arcan. c. 26. 


for the people of Alexandria, at two millions 30 John Antioch in Excerp. Valeſian. * 
of medimni ; about four hundred thouſand g 34. Suidas in Diocletian. 
quarters. Chron. Paſchal. Pe 1 Pro- 
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ages enfired A fuvoutulld reception to every tale of wonder, and 


the revival of learning gave new vigour to hope, and ſuggeſte 4 
more ſpecious arts of deceptidn. . Philoſophy, with the aid'of expe- 


rience, has at length baniſhed the ſtudy of alchymy ; and the pre- 
ſent age, however deſirous of riches, is content to ſeek them by the 
humbler means of commerce and induſtry **. | 

The reduction of Egypt was immediately followed by the Perſian 
war. It was reſerved for the reign of Diocletian to vanquiſh that 
powerful nation, and to extort a confeſſion from the ſucceſſors of 
Artaxerxes, of the ſuperior majeſty of the Roman empire. 

We have obſerved, under the reign of Valerian, that Armenia 
was ſubdued by the perfidy and the arms of the Perſians, and that 
after the aſſaſſination of Choſroes, his ſon Tiridates, the infant heir 
of the monarchy, was ſaved by the fidelity of his friends, and 
educated under the protection of the emperors. Tiridates derived 
from his exile ſuch advantages as he could never have obtained on 
the throne of Armenia; the early knowledge of adverſity, of man- 
kind, and of the Roman diſcipline. He fignalized his youth by 
deeds of valour, and difplayed a matchleſs dexterity, as well as 
ſtrength, in every martial exerciſe, and even in the leſs honourable 
conteſts of the Olympian games. Thoſe qualities. were more no- 
bly exerted in the defence of his benefactor Licinius . That offi- 
cer, in the ſedition which occaſioned the death of Probus, was ex- 
pee to the moſt imminent danger, and the enraged ſoldiers were 


5! See a ſliort hiſtory and confutation of who ſuppoſes that in the year 323» Licinins © 


Alchymy, in the works of that philoſophical was only fixty years of age, he could ſcarcely, 


compiler, La Mothe le Vayer, tom. i. p. be the ſame perſon, as the patron of Tiri- 
- 327 - dates; but we know from much better autho- 


52 See the education and ſtrength of Tiri- rity (Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt. I. x. c. 8.) that 


dates in the Armenian hiſtory of Moſes of Licinius was at that time in the laſt period of 


Chorene, I. ii. c. 76. He could ſeize two old age: fixteen years before, he is repre- 

wild bulls by the horns, and baer, them off ſented with grey hairs, and as the contempo- 

with his hands. rary of Galerius. See Lactant. c. 32. Li- 
53 If we give credit to the younger Victor, cinius was probably born about tlie year 250. 
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forcing their way into his tent, when, they were checked by the c 2 P. 


ſingle arm of the Armenian prince. The gratitude of Tiridate | 


contributed ſoon . afterwards to his reſtoration. - Licinius was in 
every ſtation the friend and companion of Galerius, and the merit 
of Galerius, long before he was raiſed to the dignity of Cæſar, had 
been known and eſteemed by Diocletian. In the third year of that 
emperor.s reign, Tiridates was inveſted with the kingdom of Ar- 
menia. The juſtice of the meaſure was not leſs evident than its 
expediency. | It was time to reſcue from the uſurpation of the Per- 
ſian monarch. an important territory, which, fince the reign of 
Nero, had been always granted under the protection of the empire 
to a younger branch of the houſe of Arſaces **, 


When Tiridates appeared on the frontiers of Armenia, he was A. D. 286. 
His reſtora- 


received with an unfeigned tranſport of joy and loyalty. During tion to the 
twenty-ſix years, the country had experienced the real and imagi- — Bf 
nary hardſhips of a foreign yoke. The Perſian monarchs adorned 

their new conqueſt with magnificent buildings; but thoſe monuments 

had been erected at the expence of the people, and were abhorred 

as badges of ſlavery. The. apprehenſion of a revolt had inſpired State of the 
the moſt rigorous precautions: oppreſſion had been aggravated by 1 1 
inſult, and the conſciouſneſs of the public hatred had been produc- 

tive of every meaſure that could render it- ſtill more implacable. 

We have already remarked the intolerant ſpirit of the Magian re- 

ligion. The ſtatues of the deified kings of Armenia, and the ſacred 

images of the ſun and moon, were broke in pieces by the zeal of the 
conqueror ; and the perpetual fire of Ormuzd was kindled and pre- 


ſerved upon an altar erected on the ſummit of mount n A. l 


. 5+ Seethe ixty-ſecond and ſixty- third books years before Chriſt, and was the firſt king of 
of Dion Caſſius. ; the family of Arſaces (ſee Moſes Hiſt. Ar- 


. 55 Moſes of Chorene, Hit Armen; Li. mes. L . 2, 3-). Thedeification of the Ar- 
c. 74. The ſtatues had been erefted by Va- ſacides is mentioned by Juſtin (xli. 5.) and 
larſaces, who * in Om 15 130 by Ammianus Marcellinus (xxili. 6.). 


1 - was 
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was natural, that a people exaſperated by ſo matty injuries, Wolde arm 
with zeal in the cauſe of their independence, their religion, and their 
hereditary ſovereign. The torrent bore down every obſtacle; and 


the Perfian garriſons retreated before its fury. The nobles of Arme. 


nia flew to the ſtandard of Tiridates, all alleging their paſt merit, 
offering their future ſervice, and foliciting from the new King thoſe 
honours and rewards from which they had been excluded with ai 
dain under the foreign government“. The command of the army 


was beftowed on Artavaſdes, whoſe father had faved the infancy of 


Tiridates, and whoſe family had been maſſacred for that generous 
action. The brother of Artavaſdes obtained the government of a 
province. One of the firſt military dignities was conferred on the 


ſatrap Otas, a man of ſingular temperance and fortitude, who pre- 
ſented to the king, his ſiſter ꝰ and a conſiderable treaſure, both of 


which, in a ſequeſtered fortreſs, Otas had preſerved from violation. 
Among the Armenian nobles appeared an ally, whoſe fortunes are 
too remarkable to paſs unnoticed. His name was Mamgo, his origin 
was Scythian, and the horde which acknowledged his authority, had 
encamped a very few years before on the fkirts of the Chineſe em- 
pire **, which at that time extended as far as the neighbourhood 
of Sogdina . Having incurred the diſpleaſure of his maſter, 


The Armenian nobility was numerous lence of the natives, and 


milies which were diſtinguiſhed under the 59 Vou-ti, the firſt emperor of the ſeventh 


reign of Valarſaces (I. ii. 7.), and which ſtill dynaſty, who then reigned in China, had po- 


ſubſiſted in his own time, about the middle litical tranſitions with Fergana, a province 
of the fifth century. See the preface of his of Sogdiana, and is ſaid to have received 2 
Editors. Roman embaſſy. (Hiſtoire des Huns, tom. i. 

57 She was named Choſroiduchta, and had p. 38.) In thoſe ages the Chineſe kept a 


by their loye of 
and powerful. Moſes mentions many fa- peace, above all the other nations of the earth. - 


not the os patulum like other women. (Hitt. 


Armen. 1. ii. c. 79.) I do not underſtand the 


expreſſion. 

5% In the Armenian Hiſtory (I. ii. 78.) as 
well as in the Geography, (p. 367.) China is 
called Zenia, or Zenaſtan. It is character- 
azed we the PR of filk, by the opu- 


9 


garriſon at Kaſhgar, and one of their generals, 


about the time of Trajan, marched as far as 
the Caſpian ſea, With regard 


to the inter 
courſe between China and the weſtern coun- 


tries, a curious memoir of M. de Guignes 
may be conſulted in the Academie des In- 


ſcriptions, tom. xxxii. p. 355. 


j Mamgo, 
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Mamgo, wich his followers, retiret to the banks of the Oxus; and 
implored the protection of Sapor. The emperor of China ' claimed 
the fugitive, and alleged the rights of ſovereignty, The Perſian 
monarch pleaded the laws of hoſpitality, and with ſome difficulty 
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avoided a war, by the promiſe that he would baniſh Mamgo to the 


uttermoſt parts of the Weſt ; a puniſhment, as he'deſetibed'it, not 
1: dreadful than death itſelf. Armenia was choſen for the place 
of exile, and a large diſtrict was afligtied to the Scythian horde, on 

which they might feed their flocks and herds, and remove their en- 
campment from one place to another, according - to the different 
ſcaſons of the year. They were employed to repel the invaſion of 
Tiridates; but their leader, after weighing the obligations and in- 


juries which he had received from the Perſiati monarch, reſolved to 5 
abandon his party. The Armenian prince, who was well acquainted S 


with the metit as well as power of Mamgo, treated him with diſ- 
tinguiſhed reſpect; and by admitting him into his confiderice, ac- 
quired a brave and faithful ns who contributed very effectually 


to his reſtoration. , 


For a while, fortune appeared to favour the enterpriſing valour of The Perſians 


Tiridates. He not only expelled the enemies of his family and eoun- 
try from the whole extent'of Armenia, but in the proſecution of his 


revenge he carried his arms, of at leaſt his incurſions, into the heart 


of Aſſyria. The hiſtorian, who has preſet ved the name of Tiridates 
from oblivion, celebrates, with a degree of national enthuſiaſm, his 
perſonal prowels; and, in the true ſpirit of eaſtern romance, de- 
ſcribes the giants and the elephants that fell beneath his invincible arm. 
It is from other information that we diſcover the diſtracted Rate of the 
Perſian monarchy, to which the king of Armenia was indebted for 
ſome part of his advantages. The thront was diſputed by the am- 
bition of onus: Tie brothers; and Hormuz, after exerting onathout 


6. See Hiſt, Aro: 1 ii. c. $1, | 
ſucceſs 


recover Ar- 
menia. 
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CHAP. ſucceſs.the ſtreng th of his own patty, had-recourſe to the dangerou 
— — een of the barbarians Who inhabited the banks of the Caſpian 
Sea. The civil war was, however, ſoon terminated, either by a vic- 
tory or 117 a reconciliation; and Narſes, who was univerſally acknom- 
ledged as king of Perſia, directed his whole force againſt the foreign 
enemy. The conteſt then became too unequal; nor was por valour of 


the hero able to withſtand the power. of the monarch. Tiridates, a 


ſecond time expelled from the throne of Armenia; once more took | 


refuge in the court of the. emperors. + Narſes ſoon re-eſtabliſhed his 
authority over the revolted province; and loudly complaining of the 
protection afforded by the Romans to * and asien n 
to the conqueſt of the Eaſt ©, ; | 
War between . Neither prudence nor honour could permit the emperors to \forſake 
24 the cauſe of the Armenian king, and it was reſolved to exert the 
25 force of the empire in the Perſian war. Diocletian, with the calm 


A. D. 296. 

f dignity which he conſtantly aſſumed, fixed his own, ſtation in the 
city of Antioch, from whence he prepared and directed the military 
operations. The conduct of the legions was intruſted to the in- 
trepid valour of Galerius, who, for that important purpoſe, was re- 
moved from the banks of the Danube to thoſe of the Euphrates. 

Defeat of The armies won encountered each other. in the plains of Meſopo- 
erlus. 


tamia, and two battles were fought with various and doubtful ſuc- 
ceſs: but the third engagement was of a more deciſive nature; and 


7 - 


6: Tpſos Perſas ipſumque Regem aſcitis 


- Saccis, et Ruffis, et Gellis, petit frater Or- 


mies. Panegyric. Vet. iii. 1. The Sacz 


were a nation of wandering Scythians, who 
encamped towards the ſources of the Oxus 
and the Jaxartes. The Gelli were the inhabi- 


tants of Ghilan along the Caſpian ſea, and 
who ſo long, under the name of Dilemites, 
infeſted the Perſian Monarchy. See d' Her- 


belot Bibliotheque Orientale. 


62 Moſes of Chorene takes no notice of this 
ſecond revolution, which I have been obliged 


to colle& from a paſſage of Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (l. xxiii. 5;); Lactantius ſpeaks of 
the ambition of Narſes, . Concitatus do- 
meſticis exemplis avi ſui Saporis ad occu 
dum orientem magnis copiis inhiabat.” De 
Mort. Perſecut. c. 9. £ 

63 We may readily believe, that Lactantius 
aſcribes to cowardice the conduct of Diocle- 
tian. Julian, in his oration ſays, that he re- 
mained with all the forces of the empire; 3 


very hyperbolical expreſſion. 
the 
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the Roman army received a total overthrow, which is attributed to 
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the raſhneſs of Galerius, who, with an inconſiderable body of troops, — 


attacked the innumerable hoſt of the Perſians But the conſider- 
ation of the country that was the ſcene of aQtion, may ſuggeſt ano- 
ther reaſon for his defeat. The ſame ground on - which Galerius 
was vanquiſhed, had been rendered memorable by the death of 
Craſſus, and the laughter of ten legions. It was a plain of more 


than ſixty miles, which extended from the hills of Carch# to the 


Euphrates; a ſmooth and barren ſurface of ſandy deſert, without 


hillock, without a tree, and without a ſpring of freſh water . The 
ſteady infantry of the Romans, fainting with heat and thirſt, could 


neither hope for victory if they preſerved their ranks, nor break their 


ranks without expoſing themſelves to the moſt imminent danger. In 
this ſituation they were gradually encom paſſed by the ſuperior num- 
bers, haraſſed by the rapid evolutions, and deſtroyed by the arrows of 
the barbarian cavalry, The king of Armenia had ſignalized his valour 
in the battle, and acquired perſonal glory by the public misfortune. 
He was purſued as far as the Euphrates; his horſe was wounded, and' 


it appeared impoſſible for him to eſcape the victorious enemy. In this 


extremity Tiridates embraced the only refuge which he ſaw before 
him; he diſmounted and plunged into the ſtream. His armour was: 
heavy, the river very deep, and in thoſe parts at leaſt half a mile in 
breadth ©; yet ſuch was his ſtrength and dexterity, that he reached 
in ſafety the oppoſite bank . With regard to the Roman gene- 


ral, we are ignorant of the circumſtances of his eſcape; but when 


6+ Our five abbreviators, Eutropius, Feſtus, e See Fofter's Diſſertation in the ſecond 
the two Victors, and Oroſius, all relate the volume of the tranſlation of the Anabaſis by 
laſt and great battle; but Oroſius is the only Spelman; which Iwill venture to recommend 
one who ſpeaks of the two former. as one of the beſt verſions extant. 


55 The nature of the country is finely. de- 6 Hift. Armen. I. ii. c. 76. T have tranſ-- 
ſeribed by Plutarch, in the life of Craſſus, ferred this exploit of Tiridates from an ima 


and by. Xenophon, in the firſt book. of the- 
3 5 ginary defeat to the real mn. 
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he returned to Antioch, Diocletian received him, net with: he teas 
derneſs of a, friend and colleague, but with the indignation of au 

offended ſavereign. The haughtieſt of men, clothed an his purple, 
but humbled by the ſenſe of his fault and misfortune, Was obliged 
to follow the emperor's chariot above a mile on foot, and to/exhibit;. 

before the whole court, the ſpeQacle of his diſgrag eee 
Ag. ſoon as Diocletian had indulged his. private seed 
aſſerted the majeſty of ſupreme power, he yielded to the fubmiſſize: 
entreaties of the Czſar, and permitted him to retrieve his own honout 
as well as that of the Roman arms. In the room of the unwarlike 
troops. of Aſia, which had moſt probably ſerved in the ſiuſi expe · 
dition, a ſecond army was drawn from the veterans and new levieg 
of the Illyrian frontier, and a conſiderable body of Gothia auxili 
aries were taken into the Imperial pay. At the: head, of a:choſen 
army of twenty-five thouſand men, Gallerius again paſſed the Eu- 
phrates; but, inſtead of expoſing his legions in the open plains of 
Melopotamia, he advanced through the mountains of Armenia, 
where he found the inhabitants devoted to his cauſe, and the country 


as favourable to the operations of infantry, as it was inconvenient 


for the motions, of cavalry ?*. Adverſity had confirmed the Ro- 
man diſcipline, while the barbarians, elated by ſucceſs, were become 
fo negligent and remiſs, that in the moment when they leaſt. ex- 
pected it, they were. ſurpriſed by the active conduct of Galerius, 
who, attended only by two horſemen, had with his own eyes ſecretly 
examined the ſtate and poſition of their camp. A ſurpriſe, eſpecially 
in the night-time, was for the, moſt part fatal to a Perſian army. 

5+ Their horſes were tied, and generally ſhackled, to prevent their run- 


6 Ammian. Marcellin. I. xiv. The mile: " io Melia Victor ſays, « Per Armenian : 
in the hands of Eutropius (ix. 24.), of Feſtus, in hoſtes contendit, quæ ferme ſola, ſeu faci- 5 
(c. 25. ), and of Oraſius (vii. 25. 05 cally in- "lior vincendi via et.” He followed the con · 
creaſed to /eweral miles. duc of Tngen, and the 15 of Juſtus * 

6 Aurelius Victor, | lens de en far,” 2. | | 4 
Geticis, c. 21. A 


te ning 
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« ning away; and if an alarm happened, a Perſian had his houſi ing © * 
« to fix, his horſe to bridle, and his corſlet to put on, before he coul 
mount.“ On this occaſion, the impetuous attack of Galerius 
ſpread diſorder and diſmay over the camp of the barbarians. A 
{light reſiſtance was followed by a dreadful carnage, and in the 
general confuſion, the wounded monarch (for  Narſes commanded 
his armies in perſon) fled towards the deſerts of Media. His 
ſumptuous tents, and thoſe of his ſatraps, afforded an immenſe 
booty to the conqueror; and an incident is mentioned, which 
proves the ruſtie but martial ignorance of the legions in the elegant 
ſuperfluities of life. A bag of ſhining leather filled with pearls, 
fell into the hands of a private ſoldier; he carefully preſerved the 
bag, but he threw away its contents, judging, that whatever was of 
no uſe could not poſſibly be of any value:. The principal loſs and behavi- 
of Narſes was of a much more affecting nature. Several of his end Frog 
wives, his ſiſters, and children, who had attended the army, were 
made captives in the defeat. But though the character of Ga- 
lerius had in general very little affinity with that- of Alexander, 
he imitated, after his victory, the amiable behaviour of the Ma- 
cedonian towards the family of Darius. The wives and children 
of Narſes were protected from violence and rapine, conveyed 
to a place of ſafety, and treated with every mark of reſpe& and 
tenderneſs, that was due from a generous enemy, to their age, their 
ſex, and their royal dignity “. F 

While the Eaſt anxiouſly expected the deciſion of this great Negociation 
conteſt, the emperor Diocletian, having aſſembled in Syria a ſtrong — 
army of obſervation, diſplayed from a diſtance the reſources of 
the Roman power, and reſerved himſelf for any future emer- 


Nenophon' 's Anabaſis, I. iii. For that ' 73 The Perſians confeſſed the Roman ſu- 
reaſon the Perſian cavalry encamped ſixty ſta- periority in morals as well as in arms. 


dia from the enemy. Eutrop. ix. 24. But this reſpect and gratitude 
2 The ſtory is told by Ammianus, I. xxii. of enemies is very ſeldom to be found in their 
Inſtead of /accum ſome read /cutum. own accounts. 
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gency of the war. On the. intelligence of the viqory, AY 
condeſcended to advance towards the frontier; with à view of 


moderating, by his preſence and counſels, the pride of Ga- 
lerius. The interview of the Roman princes at Niſibis was. 
accompanied with every expreſſion of reſpect on one ſide, and or 
eſteem on the other. It was in that city that they ſoon'afterwards. 
gave audience to the ambaſſador of the great king. The power, 
or at leaſt the ſpirit of Narſes, bad been broken by his laſt defeat 
and he conſidered an immediate peace, as the only means that could: 


ſtop the progreſs of the Roman arms. He diſpatched Apharban,. 
a ſervant who poſſeſſed his favour and confidence, with a com- 


miſſion to negociate a treaty, or rather to receive whatever con- 


ditions the conqueror ſhould impoſe, Apharban opened the con- 
ference by expreſſing his maſter's gratitude for the generous: 
treatment of his family, and by ſoliciting the liberty of thoſe illuſ- 
trious captives. He celebrated the valour of Galerius without 
degrading the reputation of Narſes, and thought it no diſhonour to 
confeſs the ſuperiority of the victorious Cæſar, over a monarch-who- 
had ſurpaſſed in glory all the princes of his race. Notwithſtanding: 
the juſtice of the Perſian cauſe, he was empowered to ſubmit the 
preſent differences to the deciſion of the emperors themſelves ;. 
convinced as he was, that in the midſt of proſperity, they would 
not be unmindful of the viciſſitudes of fortune. Apharban con- 


cluded his diſcourſe in the ſtyle of eaſtern allegory, by obſerving 
that the Roman and Perſian monarchies were the two eyes of the 
world, which would remain imperfe& and mutilated if either of 


them ſhould be put out. 


« It well becomes the Perſians,” replied Galerius, with a tranſport 
of fury, which ſeemed to convulſe his whole frame, “ it well be⸗ 


7+ The account of the negociation is taken tinian ; but it is very evident, by the nature 


from the fragments of Peter the Patrician, of his materials, that they are drawn from the 


in the Excerpta Legationum publiſhed in the moſt authentic and reſpectable writers. 
Byzanti ne Collection. Peter lived under Juſ- 


ws © comes 


ſet 
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« comes the Perſians to expatiate on the viciſſitudes of fortune, © * 
« and calmly, to read us lectures on the virtues of moderation... 
Let them remember their own moderation towards the unhappy 

« Valerian, They vanquiſhed him by fraud, -they treated him 

« with indignity. They detained him till the laſt moment of 

« his life in ſhameful captivity, and after his death they expoſed 

« his body to perpetual ignominy.” Softening, however, his tone, 

Galerius inſinuated to the ambaſſador, that it had never been the 

practice of the Romans to trample on a proſtrate enemy and that, 

on this occaſion, they ſhould conſult their own dignity, rather than 

the Perſian merit. He diſmiſſed Apharban with a hope, that 

Narſes would ſoon be informed on what conditions he might obtain, 

from the clemency of the emperors, a laſting peace, and the 
reſtoration of his wives and children. In this conference we may 

diſcover the fierce paſſions of Galerius, as well as his deference to 

the ſuperior wiſdom and authority of Diocletian. The ambition of Moderation 
the former graſped at the conqueſt of the Eaſt, and had propoſed POT 
to reduce Perſia into the ſtate of a province. The prudence of the 


latter, who adhered to the moderate policy of Auguſtus and the 
Antonines, embraced the favourable opportunity of . terminating a 
ſucceſsful war by an honourable and advantageous peace. 

In purſuance of their promiſe, the emperors ſoon afterwards Concluſion 
appointed Sicorius Probus, one of their ſecretaries, to acquaint the 
Perſian court with their final reſolution, As the miniſter of peace, 
he was received with every mark of politeneſs and friendſhip ; but, 
under the pretence of allowing him the neceſſary repoſe after 
ſo long a journey, the audience of Probus was deferred from day 
to day; and he attended the flow motions of the king, till at 
length he was admitted to his preſence, near the river Aſprudus, 


'5 Adeo Victor (ſays Aurelius) ut ni Va- rentur. Verum pars terrarum tamen nobis 
lcrius, cujus nutu omnia gerebantur, abnuiſ- utilior quæſita. 
let, Romani faſces 1 in provinciam novam fer- 


3M 2 . in 
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in Media. The ſecret motive of Narſes in this delay, had been 0 


dolle ſuch a military force, as might enable him, theugh fin. 


and articles 


cerely deſirous of peace, to negociate with the greater weight and 
dignity. Three perſons only aſſiſted at this important conference, 
the miniſter Apharban, the præfect of the guards, and àn officer 
who had commanded on the Armenian frontier '*. © The firſt 


condition propoſed by the ambaſſador, is not at preſent of a very 


intelligible nature; that the city of Niſibis might be eſtabliſned 
for the place of mutual exchange, or, as we ſhould formerly have 
termed it, for the ſtaple of trade, between the two empires. © There 
is no difficulty in conceiving the intention of the Roman princes, 
to improve their revenue by ſome reſtraints upon commerce; but 
as Niſibis was ſituated within their own dominions, and as they were 
maſters both of the imports and exports, it ſhould ſeem, that 
ſuch reſtraints were the objects of an internal law, rather than of a 
foreign treaty. To render them more effectual, ſome ſtipulations 
were probably required on the fide of the king of Perſia, which 
appeared ſo very repugnant either to his intereſt or to his dignity, that 
Narſes could not be perſuaded to ſubſcribe them. As this was the 
only article to which he refuſed his conſent, it was no longer in- 
ſiſted on; and the emperors either ſuffered the trade to flow in 
its natural channels, or contented themſelves with ſuch reſtrictions, 
as it depended on their own authority to eſtabliſh. 

As ſoon as this difficulty was removed, a ſolemn peace was 


cf the treaty. concluded and ratified between the two nations. The conditions of 


a treaty ſo: glorious to the empire, and ſo neceſſary to Perſia, 
may deſerve a more peculiar attention, as the hiſtory of Rome 
preſents very few tranſactions of a ſimilar nature; moſt of her wars, 
having either been terminated by abſolute conqueſt, or waged againſt 


76 He had been governor of Samium. (Pet. Chorene (Geograph. p- 3805) and lay to the 
Patricius in Excerpt. Legat. p. 30.). This Eaſt of Mount Ararat. 


province ſeems to be mentioned by Moſes of 


barbarians 
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barbarians ignorant of the uſe of letters. I. The Aboras, or as it 
is called by Xenophon, the Araxes, was fixed as the boundary 
between the two monarchies . That river, which roſe near the 
Tigris, was increaſed a few miles below Niſibis, by the little ſtream 
of the Mygdonius, paſſed under the walls of Singara, and fell 
into the Euphrates at Circeſium, a frontier town, which, by the 
care of Diocletian, was very ſtrongly fortified®". - Meſopotamia, the 
object of ſo many wars, was ceded to the empire; and the Perſians, 


by this treaty, renounced all pretenſions to that great province. 


II. They relinquiſhed to the Romans - five provinces beyond the 
Tigris“. Their fituation formed a very uſeful barrier, and their 
natural ſtrength was ſoon improved by art and military ſkill. Four 
of theſe, to the north of the river, were diſtricts of obſcure fame 
and inconſiderable extent; Intiline, Zabdicene, Arzanene, and Mox- 
oene: but on the eaſt of the Tigris, the empire acquired the large 
and mountainous territory of Carduene, the ancient ſeat of the 
Carduchians, who preſerved for many ages their manly freedom in 
the heart of the deſpotic monarchies of Aſia. The ten thouſand 
Greeks traverſed their country, after a painful march, or rather en- 


gazement, of ſeven days; and it is confeſſed by their leader, in his 


incomparable relation of the retreat, that they ſuffered more from 
the arrows of the Carduchians, than from the power of the great 
king“. Their poſterity, the Curds, with, very little alteration 


either 


7? By an error of the geographer Ptolemy, (in Excerpt. Leg. p. 30.) inſerts Rehimene 
the poſition of Singara is removed from the and Sophene. I have preferred Ammianus, 


Aboras to the Tigris, which'may have pro- 
duced the miſtake of Peter, in aſſigning the 
latter river for the boundary, inſtead of the 
former. 'The line of the Roman frontier tra- 
verſed, but never followed, the courſe of the 
Tigris, 6 

75 Procopius de Edificiis, Ks Cn Bo 

79 Three of the provinces, Zabdicene, Ar- 
zanene, and Carduene, are allowed on all 


fxles, But inſtead of the other two, Peter 


(I. xxv. 7.) becauſe it might be proved, that 
Sophene was never in the hands of the Per- 
fians, either before the reign of Diocletian, 


or after that of Jovian, For want of. correct 
maps, like thoſe of M. Danville, almoſt all 


the moderns, with Tillemont and Valeſius at 


. their head, have imagined, that it was in re- 


ſpe& to Perſia, and not to Rome, that the 
five provinces were ſituate beyond the Tigris, 
8% Xenophon's Anabaſis, I. iv. Their bows 
were 
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P. either of name or manners, acknowledged the nominal forereignty of 
the Turkiſh ſultan. III. It is almoſt needleſs to obſerve; that Tiridates, 
the faithful ally of Rome, was reſtored to the throne of his fathers, 
and that the rights of the Imperial ſupremacy were fully afſerted 

and ſecured. The limits of Armenia were extended as far as the 


fortreſs of Sintha in Media, and this increaſe of dominion was 


not ſo much an act of liberality as of juſtice, Of the provinces 
already mentioned beyond the Tigris, the four firſt had been 
diſmembered by the Parthians, from the crown of Armenia ; and 


when the Romans acquired the poſſeſſion of them, they ſtipulated, 
at the expence of the uſurpers, an ample compenſation, which in- 


veſted their ally with the extenſive and fertile country of Atropatene. 


Its principal city, in the ſame ſituation perhaps as the modern Tauris, 


was frequently honoured with the reſidence of Tiridates, and as : 


it ſometimes bore the name of Ecbatana, he imitated, in the build- 
ings and fortifications, the ſplendid capital of the Medes IV. The 


country of Iberia was barren, its inhabitants rude and ſavage. But 


they were accuſtomed to the uſe of arms, and they ſeparated from 
the empire barbarians much fiercer and more formidable than 
themſelves. The narrow defiles of Mount Caucaſus were in their 
hands, and it was in their choice, either to admit or to exclude 
the wandering tribes of Sarmatia, whenever a rapacious ſpirit 
urged them to penetrate into the richer climates of the South“. 
The nomination of the kings of Iberia, which was reſigned by 


the Perſian monarch to the emperors, contributed to the ſtrength . 


were three cubits in length, their arrows two; 32 Compare Herodotus, 1. i. c. 97. with 
they rolled down ſtones that were each a wag- Moſes Choronenſ. Hiſt. Armen. I. ii. c. 84. 


gon load. The Greeks found a great many and the map of Armenia given by his edi- 
villages in that rude country. | tors. 


8: According to Eutropius (vi. g. as the 
text 15 repreſented by the beſt MSS.) the city 
of 'Tigranocerta was in Arzanene. The 
names and ſituation of the other three may be 
faintly traged, 


$2 Hiberi, locorum potentes, Caſpià via 
Sarmatam in Armenios, raptim effundunt. 
Tacit. Annal. vi. 34. See Strabon. Geograph. 


I. xi. p. 764. 


and 


— 
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and ſecurity of the Roman power in Aſia . The Eaft enjoyed Cc WH 1 1 
. profound tranquillity during forty years; and the treaty be- {| 
tween the rival monarchies was ſtrictly obſerved till the death f 
Tiridates ; when a new generation, animated with different views 
and different paſſions, ſucceeded to the government of the world; 
and the grandſon” of Narſes undertook a long and memorable war 
againſt the princes of the houſe of Conſtantine. | 

The arduous work of reſcuing the diſtreſſed empire from tyrants r 


and barbarians had now been completely atchieved by a ſucceſſion and Maxi- 
of Illyrian peaſants. As ſoon as Diocletian entered into the twentieth A. B. ;o,.. 
year of his reign, he celebrated that memorable æra, as well as the bin.. 
ſucceſs of his arms, by the pomp of a Roman triumph. Maxi- 

mian, the equal partner of his power, was his only companion in 

the glory of that day. The two Cæſars had fought and con- 

quered, but the merit of their exploits was aſcribed, according to the 

rigour of ancient maxims, to the auſpicious influence of their fathers 

and emperors. The triumph of Diocletian and Maximian was 

lels magnificent perhaps than thoſe of Aurelian and Probus, but it 

was dignified by ſeveral circumſtances of ſuperior fame and good. 

fortune. Africa and Britain, the Rhine, the Danube, and the Nile, 

furniſhed their reſpective - trophies; but the moſt diſtinguiſhed 

ornament was of a more ſingular nature, a Perſian victory followed. 

by an important conqueſt, The repreſentations of rivers, moun- 

tains, and provinces, were carried before the Imperial car. The 

images of the captive wives, the ſiſters, and the children of the great 


king, afforded a new and grateful ſpectacle to the vanity of the 


peter Patricius (in Excerpt. Leg. p. 30.) triumph and the Vicennalia were celebrated 

13 the only writer who mentions the Iberian at the ſame time. 

article of the treaty. 36 At the time of the Vincenalia, Gale- 
© Euſebius in Chron. Pagi ad annum. rius ſeems to have kept his ſtation on the Da- 

Till the diſcovery of the treatiſe De Mortibus nube. Sec Lactant. de M. P. c. 38. | 

Perſecutorum, it was not certain that the 


people. 
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people. In the eyes of poſterity, this triumph is en by a 


L——  / diſtintion of a leſs honourable kind. It was the laſt that Rome 


"Long ab- 


ſence of the 


emperors 
from Rome. 


ever beheld. Soon after this period, the emperors ceaſed to vanquiſh, 
and Rome ceaſed to be the capital of the empire. | 

The ſpot on which Rome was founded, had: been a 
by ancient ceremonies and imaginary miracles... The preſence 
of ſome god, or the memory of ſome hero, ſeemed to animate 
every part of the city, and the empire of the world had been 
promiſed to the Capitol **®. The native, Romans felt and confeſſed 
the power of this agreeable illuſion. It was derived from their 
anceſtors, had grown up with their earlieſt habits of life, and was 
protected, in ſome meaſure, by the opinion of political utility, 
The form and the ſeat of government were intimately. blended 
together, nor was it eſteemed poſſible to tranſport the one without 
deſtroying the other. But the ſovereignty of the capital ' was 
gradually annihilated in the extent of conquelt; the provinces roſe to 
the ſame level, and the vanquiſhed nations acquired the name 
and privileges, without imbibing the partial affections, of Romans, 
During a long period, however, the remains of the ancient con- 
ſtitution, and the influence of cuſtom, preſerved the dignity of 
Rome. The emperors, though perhaps of African or Illyrian 
extraction, reſpected their adopted country, as the ſeat of their 
power, and the centre of their extenſive dominions. "The emer- 


gencies of war very frequently required their preſence on the fron- 


tiers; but Diocletian and Maximian were the firſt Roman princes 


7 Eutropius (ix. 27.) mentions them as a Rome to the neighbouring city of Veii. 
part of the triumph. As the per/ons had been 39 Julius Cæſar was reproached with the 
reſtored to Narſes, nothing more than their intention of removing the empire to Ilium cr 
images could be exhibited. Alexandria. See Sueton, in Czſar, c. 79. 

38 Livy gives us a ſpeech of Catnillus on According to the ingenious conjecture of Le 
that ſubje& (v. 51— 55.), full of eloquence Fevre and Dacier, the, third ode of the third 
and ſenſibility, in oppoſition to a defign of book of Horace was intended to divert Au- 
removing the ſeat of government from guſtus from the execution of a ſimilar deſign. 


3 5 who 
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who fixed, in time of peace, their ordinary reſidence, in che pto- C * .. | 
vinces ; and their conduct, however it might be ſuggeſted by private — 
motives, was juſtiſied by very ſpecious conſiderations of policy. 

The court of the emperor of the Weſt was, for the moſt part, Aw _ 
eſtabliſhed/ at Milan, whoſe ſituation, at the foot, of the Alps, ap- Milan 
peared far more convenient than that of Rome, for the important 

purpoſe of watching the motions of the barbarians of Germany. 

Milan ſoon aſſumed the ſplendour of an Imperial eity. The houſes 

are deſcribed as numerous and well built; the manners of the 

people as poliſhed and liberal. A circus; a theatre, a mint, a palace, 

baths, which bore the name of their founder Maximian; porticos 1 
adorned with ſtatues, and a double circumference of walls, con- 

tributed to the beauty of the new. capital; nor did it ſeem op- 

preſſed even by the proximity of Rome % To rival the majeſty 

of Rome was the ambition likewiſe of Diocletian, who employed and Nicomes 
his leiſure, and the wealth of the Eaſt, in the embelliſhment _— 
Nicomedia, a city placed on the verge of Europe and Aſia, almoſt 

at an equal diſtance between the Danube and the Euphrates. By 

the taſte of the monarch, and at the expence of the people, Ni- 

comedia acquired,/in the ſpace of a few years, a degree of magnificence 

which might appear to have required the labour of ages, and became 

inferior only to Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, in extent or popu · 

louſneſs *, The life of Diocletian and Maximian was a life of action, 


and a conſiderable Portion of it was ſpent in camps, or in their long 


9? See Aurelius Victor, who likewiſe men- Templa, Palatinzque arces, opulenſque Mo- 
tions the buildings erected by Maximian at neta, 
Carthage, probably during the Mooriſh war. Et regio Herculei celebris ſub honore lavacri. 
We ſhall inſert ſome verſes of Auſonius de Cunctaque marmoreis ornata Peryſtyla fignis ; 


Clar, urb. v. - Meeniaque in valli formam circumdata labro, 
Et Mediolani mira omnia: copia rerum; Omnia * magnis operum velut æmula 
Innumeræ cultæque domus; facunda virorum formis - 
Ingenia, et mores læti, tum duplice muro Excellunt: nec junctæ premit vicinia Rome. 
Amplificata loci ſpecies; populique voluptas Lactant. de M. P. c. 17. Libanius Orat. 
Circus; et inclufi moles cuneata Theatri vii. p. 203. 
Vol. I. | 3 N and 
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arid frequent marches; but Ghegever the public buſimeſs allowed” theiy 
any relaxation, they ſeem to have retired with pleaſurt to'their fac: 
vourite reſidences of Nicomedia and Milan; Till Diocketian, i in the 


twentieth year of his reign, celebrated his Roman triumph; it is en- 


tremely doubtful whether he ever viſited the ancient capital of the 
empire. Even on that memorable occaſion his ſtay did not exceed; 


two months. Diſguſted with the lieentious familiarity of the people, 
he quitted Rome with precipitation thirteen days before it as en- 


peed that he ſhould have appeared in the een inveſted wan * ; 


enſigns of the conſular dignity “. GP | «1 


The diſlike expreſſed by Diocletian towards Rome wid) nal 


freedom, was not the effect of momentary caprice, but the reſult 
of the moſt artful policy. That crafty prince had framed à new 


ſyſtem of Imperial government, which was afterwards completed 
by the family of Conſtantine; and as the image of the old con- 


ſtitution was religiouſly preſerved in the ſenate, he reſolved to 
deprive that order of irs ſmall retnains of power and confideration. 


We may recolleQ about eight years before the elevation of Diocle- 


tian, the tranſient greatneſs, and the ambitious hopes, of the 
Roman ſenate. As long as that enthuſiaſm prevailed, many of the 
nobles imprudently diſplayed their zeal in the cauſe of freedom; 
and after the ſucceſſors of Probus had withdrawn their countenance 
from the republican party, the ſenators were unable to diſguiſe their 
impotent reſentment. As the fovereign of Italy, Maximian was 
intruſted with the care of extinguiſhing this troubleſome, rather 
than dangerous, ſpirit, and the taſk was perfectly ſuited to his 


cruel temper. The moſt illuſtrious members of the ſenate, whom 


Diocletian always affected to eſteem, were involved, by his col 
league, in the ncculation of imaginary Plots ; and the W of 


9* Lactant. de M. P. e. 17. On a ſimilar plebis, as got very agromble 10 un Imperial 
occaſion Ammianus mentions the dicaritas ear. (See I. xvi. e. 10) 


an 
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an elegant villa, or à well cultivated eſtate, was interpreted as à OA T. 


convincing evidence of guilt 1. The camp of the Prætorians,54—v 


which had ſo long oppreſſed, began to protect, the majeſty of Rome; 
and as thoſe haughty troops were conſcious! of the decline of their 
power, they were naturally diſpoſed to unite their ſtrength with the 
authority of the fenate. By the prudent meafures of Diddletian, 
the numbers of the Prætorlans were inſenſibly redueed, their pri- 
vileges aboliſhed *, and their place ſupplies by two faithful legions 
of Ilyricum who, under the new titles of Jovians and Herculians, 


were appointed to perform the ſervice of the Imperial guards 


But the moſt Fatal: though ſecret wound, which the ſenate received 
from the hands of Dio ocletian and Maximian, was inflicted by the in- 
evitable operation of their abſence. As long as the emperors refided 
at Rome, that aſſetably might be oppreſſed, but it could fearcely be 
neglected. The ſucceſſors of Auguſtus exerciſed. the power of dictat- 
ing whatever laws their wiſdom or caprice might ſuggeſt; but thoſe 
laws were ratified by the ſanction of the ſenate. The model of an- 
cient freedom was preſerved i in its deliberations and decrees; and wiſe 
princes, who reſpected the prejudices of the Roman people, were in 
ſome meaſure. obliged to aſſume the language and behaviour ſuitable 
to the general and firft4 magiſtrate of the republic. In the armies and 


in the provinces, they diſplayed the dignity of monarchs; ; and when 


they fixed their refidenceat a diſtance from the capital, they for ever 
laid _ the diffimulation which Auguftus had en to his 


114 ; 75 1 1 : 


92 PPS oe Mwxitnian of deſtroy 9 They were " corps. Aaionpd in IIly- 
ing fictis criminationibus lumina ſenatùs. (De ricum; and according to the ancient eſtabliſh- 
M. P. c. 8.) Aurelius Victor ſpeaks very ment, they each confiſted of fix thouſand men. 
doubtfully of the faith of Diocletian towards They had acquired much reputation by the 
his friends. uſe of the plumbate, on darts loaded with lead. 

9% Truncatg vires urbis, f imminyto præto- Each ſoldier carried (five. of theſe, which he 
rium cohortium atque in Armis yulei hu, darted from a conſiderable diſtance, with 


mero. Apreliys Victor. : LaRtantips attri- great Grength * Ae dee Vegetius, 


butes to Galerius the ee f the * 1. AP 1; 2 
plan (e. 6.0. . 6 7 
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ſucceſſors. In the exerciſe of the legiſlative as well as. the executiye 
power, the ſovereign adviſed: with his miniſters, inftead.of conſulting 
the great council of the nation. | The name of the ſenate was men- 
tioned with honour till the laſt period of the empire; the vanity of 
its members was ſtill flattered with honorary diſtinctions , but the 
aſſembly, which had ſo long been the ſource, and fo long Fra inftru- 
ment of power, was reſpectfully ſuffered to ſink into oblivion. 
The ſenate of Rome, loſing all connexion with the Imperial court 
and the actual conſtitution, was left a venerable but uſeleſs monument 
of antiquity on the Capitoline hill. 

When the Roman princes had loſt ſight of the 8 and of their 
ancient capital, they eaſily forgot the origin and nature of their 
legal power. The civil offices of conſul, of proconſul, of cenſor, 
and of tribune, by the union of which it had been formed, betrayed 
to the people its republican extraction. Thoſe. modeſt titles were 
laid aſide”; and if they ſtill diſtinguiſhed their high ſtation by the 


appellation of Emperor, or IMPERATOR, that word was underſtood 
in a new and more dignified ſenſe, and no longer denoted the gene- 
ral of the Roman armies, but the ſovereign of the Roman world. 
The name of Emperor, which was at firſt of a military nature, was 
aſſociated with another of a more ſervile kind. The epithet of 
Dominvs, or Lord, in its primitive ſignification, was  exprellive, 
not of the authority of a prince over his ſubjects, or of a com- 
mander over his ſoldiers, but of the deſpotic power of a maſter over 
his domeſtic ſlaves . Viewing it in that odious light, it had been 


rejected with abhorrence by the firſt Cæſars. Their reſiſtance inſen- 


26 See the Theodoſian Code, 1. vi. tit. ii. 
with Godefroy's commentary. 


' 97 See the 12th diſſertation in Spankeim's 


excellent work De uſa Numiſmatum, From 


medals, inſcriptions, and hiſtorians, he ex- 
amines every title ſeparately, and traces it 
from Auguſtus. to the moment of its diſap- 


pearing. 


C Pliny (in Panegyr. c. 3. 55, &c.) fpeaks 
of Dominus with execration, as ſynonymous to 
Tyrant, and oppoſite to Prince. And the 
ſame Pliny regularly gives that title (in the 
tenth book of the epiſtles) to his friend rather 
than maſter, the virtuous Trajan. This ſtrange 
contradiction puzzles the commentators, who 


think, and the tranſlators, who can write. 
ſibly, 
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ſibly became more feeble, and the name leſs odious ; till at length 
the ſtyle of our Lord and Emperor was not only beſtowed by flat - 
tery, but was regularly admitted into the laws and public monu- 
ments. Such lofty epithets were ſufficient to elate and ſatisfy the 

moſt exceſſive vanity; and if the ſucceſſors of Diocletian ſtill de- 


clined the title of King; it ſeems to have been the effect not ſo much 


of their moderation as of their delicacy. Wherever the Latia 
tongue was in uſe, (and it was the language of government through- 
out the empire) the Imperial title, as it was peculiar to themſelves, 
conveyed a more reſpectable idea than the name of King, which 
they muſt have ſhared with an hundred barbarian chieftains z or 
which, at the beſt, they could derive only from Romulus or from 
Tarquin. But the ſentiments of the Eaſt were very different from 
thoſe of the Weſt, From the earlieſt period of hiſtory, the ſove- 
reigns of Aſia had been celebrated i in the Greek language by the 
title of BASILEUS, or King ; and fince it was conſidered. as the 
firſt diſtinction among men, it was ſoon employed by the ſervile 
provincials of the Eaft, in their humble addreſſes to- the Roman 


throne . Even the attributes, or at leaſt the titles of the DlxI NI v, 


were uſurped by Diocletian and Maximian, who tranſmitted them 
to a ſucceſſion of Chriſtian emperors '*. Such extravagant compli- 
ments, however, ſoon loſe their impiety by loſing their meaning, z 
and when the ear is once accuſtomed to the ſound, they are heard 
with indifference as vague though exceſſive profeſſions of reſpet. 

From the time of Auguſtus to that of Diocletian, the Roman 
princes converſing in a familiar manner among their fellow-citi- 
zens, were ſaluted only with the fame reſpe& that was uſually paid 


99 Synefius de Regno, Edit. Petav. p. 15. men, ſacred majeſty,” divine oracles, &c, Ac- 
I am indebted for this quotation. to the Abbe cording to Tillemont, Gregory of Nazianzen 
de la Bleterie. complains moſt bitterly of the profanation, 
wo See Vendale de Conſecratione, p. 354, eſpecially when it was practiſed by an Arian 
xc. It was cuſtomary for the emperors to emperor. 
mention 8 the preamble of laws) their au- | | | 
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CHAP. to ſenators and magiſtrates. Their principal diſtinction was' the 


XIII. 


—— Imperial or military robe of purple; whilſt che ſenatorial gar- 


ment was marked by a broad, and the equeſtrian by a narrow, band 
or ſtripe of the ſame honourable colour. The pride, or rather the 
policy, of Diocletian, engaged that artful Ng to introduce the 
ſtately magnificence of the court of perſia He ventured to 
aſſume the diadem, an ornament deteſted by ih Romans as the 
odious enſign of royalty, and the uſe of which had been-confidered 
as the moſt deſperate act of the madneſs of Caligula. It was no 
more than a broad white fillet ſet with pearls, which encircled the 
emperor's head. The ſumptuous robes of Diocletian and his ſac= 
ceſſors were of filk and gold; and it is remarked with indignation, 
that even their ſhoes were ſtudded with the moſt precious ' gems, 
The acceſs to their ſacred perſon was every day rendered more diffi- 
cult, by the inſtitution of new forms and ceremonies. The ave- 
nues of the palace were ſtrictly guarded by the various ſchools, as 
they began to be called, of domeſtic officers. The interior apart- 
ments were intruſted to the jealous vigilance of the eunuchs; the in» 
creaſe of whoſe numbers and influence was the moſt infallible fymp- 
tom of the progreſs of deſpotiſm. When a ſubject was at length 
admitted to the Imperial preſence, he was obliged, whatever might 
be his rank, to fall proſtrate on the ground, and to adore, accord- 
ing to the eaſtern faſhion, the divinity of his lord and maſter 
Diocletian was a man of ſenſe, who in the courſe of private as well as 
public life had formed a juſt eftimate both of himſelf and of man- 
kind: nor is it eaſy to conceive, that in ſubſtituting the 1 manners of 
Perſia to thoſe of Rome, he was ſeriouſly actuated by ſo mean a prin- 
ciple as that of vanity. He flattered himſelf, that an oſtentation of 


10% See Spanheim de Uſu Nenne. Diſ- appears by the Panegyriſts, that the 3 
ſert. xii, were ſoon reconciled to the name and cere- 


192 Aurelius Victor. Eutropius ix. 26. It mony of ane. 


ſplendour 
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ſplendour and luxury would ſubdue the imagination of the multi- 
tude ; that the monarch would be leſs expoſed to the rude licenſe 
of the people and the ſoldiers, as his perſon was ſecluded from the 


public view; and that habits of ſubmiſſion would inſenſibly be pro- 


ductive of ſentiments of veneration. Like the modeſty affected 
by Auguſtus, the ſtate maintained by Diocletian was a theatrical 
repreſentation; but it muſt be confeſſed, that of the two comedies, 
the former was of a much more liberal and manly character than the 
latter. It was the aim of the one to diſguiſe, and the object of the 
other to diſplay,” the unbounded | * which the 2 poſiaſicd 
over the Roman world. | 
Oftentation was the firſt principle of the new ſyſtem inflituted by 
Diocletian. The ſecond: was diviſion. He divided the empire, the 
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provinces, and every branch of the civil as well as military admi- two Czſars. 


nitration. He multiplied the wheels of the machine of govern- 
ment, and rendered its - operations leſs rapid but more ſecure. 
Whatever advantages, and whatever defects might attend theſe 
innovations, they muſt be aſcribed in a very great degree to the 
firſt inventor ; but as the new frame of policy was gradually 
improved and completed by ſucceeding princes, it will be more 
ſatis factory to delay the conſideration of it till the ſeaſon of its full 


maturity and perfection . Reſerving, therefore, for the reign of 


Conſtantine a more exact picture of the new empire, we ſhall con- 


tent ourſelves with deſcribing the principal and deciſive outline, as 


it was traced by the hand of Diocletian, He had aſſociated three 
colleagues in the exerciſe of the ſupreme power ; and as he was 
convinced that the abilities of a ſingle man were inadequate to the 
public defence, he conſidered the joint adminiſtration of four princes 


*'07 The innovations introduced by Dio- the Theodoſian code, appear already eſta» 
cletian, are chiefly deduced, —1t, froni ſome bliſhed in the beginning of the reign of Con- 
very ſtrong paſſages in Lactantius; and, 2dly, ſtantine, | 
from the new and various offices, which, in | 
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not as a temporary expedient, but as a fundamental law of the con: 


L—— fitution. It was his intention, that the two elder princes ſhould 


Increaſe of 
taxes. 


be diſtinguiſhed by the uſe of the diadem, and the title of Auguſti : 
that, as affection or eſteem might direct their choice, they ſhould 


regularly call to their aſſiſtance two ſubordinate colleagues; and 


that the Ce/ars, riſing in their turn to the firſt rank, ſhould ſupply 
an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of emperors. The empire was divided 
into four parts. The Eaſt and Italy were the moſt honourable, the 
Danube and the Rhine the moſt laborious ſtations. The former 
claimed the preſence of the Auguſti, the latter were intruſted to the 
adminiſtration of the Cz/ars. The ſtrength of the legions was in 
the hands of the four partners of ſovereignty, and the deſpair of 
ſucceſſively vanquiſhing four formidable rivals, might intimidate 
the ambition of an aſpiring general. In their civil government, the 
emperors were ſuppoſed to exerciſe the undivided power of the 
monarch, and their edits, inſcribed with their joint names, 


were received in all the provinces, as promulgated by their mutual 


councils and authority. Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, the po- 
litical union of the Roman world was gradually diffolved, and a 
principle of diviſion was introduced, which, in the courſe of a few 


years, occaſioned the perpetual ſeparation of the eaſtern and weſtern 
empires. 


The ſyſtem of Diocletian was accompanied with another very 
material diſadvantage, which cannot even at preſent be totally over- 
looked; a more expenſive eſtabliſhment, and conſequently an in- 
creaſe of taxes, and the oppreſſion of the people. Inſtead of a 
modeſt family of ſlaves and freedmen, ſuch as had contented the 
ſimple greatneſs of Auguſtus and Trajan, three or four magnificent 
courts were eſtabliſhed in the various parts of the empire, and as 
many Roman kings contended with each other and with the Perſian 
monarch for the vain ſuperiority of pomp and luxury. The num- 


ber of miniſters, of magiſtrates, of officers, and of ſervants, who 
filled 
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filled the different departments of the tate, was multiplied beyond 
the example-of former times; and (if we: may borrow the warm ex- 
preſſion of a contemporary), „When the proportion of thoſe who 


« received, exceeded the proportion of thoſe: who contributed, the 


e provinces were oppreſſed by the weight of tributes . From this 
period to the extinction of the empire, it would be eaſy to deduce 
an uninterrupted ſeries of clamours and complaints. According 
to his religion and ſituation, each writer chuſes either Diocle- 
tian, or Conſtantine, or Valens, or Theodoſius, for the object of 
his invectives; but they unanimouſſy agree in repreſenting the bur- 
den of the public impoſitions, and particularly the land-tax and 


capitation, as the intolerable and inereaſing grievance of their own 


times. From ſuch a concurrence, an impartial hiſtorian who is 
obliged to extract truth from ſatire as well as from panegyric, will 
be inclined to divide the blame among the princes whom they ac- 
cuſe, and to aſcribe their exactions much leſs to their perſonal vices, 
than to the uniform ſyſtem of their adminiſtration. The emperor 
Diocletian was indeed the author of that ſyſtem; but during his 
reign, the growing evil was confined within the bounds of modeſty 


and diſcretion, / and he deſerves the reproach of eſtabliſhing per- 


nicious precedents, rather than of exerciſing actual oppreſſion . It 
may be added, that his revenues were managed with prudent ceco- 
nomy ; and that after all the current expences were diſcharged, 
there ſtill remained in the Imperial treaſury an ample proviſion ei- 
ther for judicious liberality or for any emergency of the ſtate. 


It was in the twenty-firſt year of his reign that Diocletian exe- 
cuted his memorable reſolution of abdicating the empire; an action 


more naturally to have been expected from the elder or the younger 


104 Lactant. de M. p. „ nl le, cefſit Aurel. Victor, who has treated the 
Indicta lex nova quæ ſane inorum tem character of Diocletian with good _—_ though 
porum modeltia tolerabilis, in perniciem pro- in bad Latin, 


N 1 | Antoninus, 
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Antoninus, than from a prince who had never practiſel the leſſons 
of philoſophy either in the attainment or in the uſe. of ſupreme 
power. Diocletian acquired the glory of giving to the world the 
firſt example of a. reſignation '**, which has not been very fre- 
quently imitated by ſucceeding monarchs. The parallel of Charles 
the Fifth, however, will naturally offer itſelf to our mind; not only 
fince, the eloquence. of a modern hiſtorian has rendered that name 
ſo familiar to an Engliſh reader, but from the very ſtriking reſem- 
blance between the characters of the two emperors, whoſe political 
abilities were ſuperior to their military genius, and whoſe ſpecious 
virtues were much leſs the effect of nature than of art. The abdi- 
cation of Charles appears to have been haſtened by the viciſſitude 
of fortune; and the diſappointment of his favourite ſchemes urged 
him to relinquiſh a power which he found inadequate to his am- 
bition. But the reign of Diocletian had flowed with a tide of uniu- 
terrupted ſucceſs; nor was it till after he had vanquiſhed: all his: 
enemies, and accompliſhed all his deſigns, that he ſeems to have 
entertained any ſerious thoughts of reſigning the empire. Neither 
Charles nor Diocletian were arrived at a very advanced period of life: 
ſince the one was only fifty-five, and the other was. no more than: 
fifty-nine years of age; but the active life of thoſe princes, their 
wars and journies, the cares of royalty, and their application to bu. 


ſineſs, had already impaired their . and brought on the 


infirmities of a premature old age 
Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of a very cold ak rainy winter; Do- 
cletian left Italy ſoon after the ceremony of his triumph, and began 
his progreſs towards the Eaſt round the cireuit of the Illytian pro- 
106 Solus omnium, poſt conditum Roma- neſs are taken from Lactantius (e. 15. ), who- 
num Imperium, qui ex tanto faſtigio ſponte may /ometimes be admitted as an evidence of 
ad privatz vitæ ſtatum civilitatemque reme - public facts, though very ſeldom of 9 


aret. Eutrop. ix. 28, _. anecdotes. 
20 The particulars of the journey and ul . 


vinces. 
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vinces. - From the inclemency of the weather, and the fatigue of the 


journey, he ſoon contracted a flow illneſs; and though he made eaſy 


marches, and was generally carried in a cloſe litter, his diſorder, be- 
fore he arrived at Nicomedia, about the end of the ſummer, was 


become very ſerious and alarming. During the whole winter he was 
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confined to his palace; his danger inſpired a general and unaffected 


concern; but the people could only judge of the various alterations of 
his health, from the joy or conſternation which they diſcovered in 
the countenances and behaviour of his attendants. The rumour of 


his death was for ſome time univerſally believed, and it was ſuppoſed 


to be concealed, with a view to prevent the troubles that might have 


happened during the abſence of the Cæſar Galerius. At length, 


however, on the firſt of March, Diocletian once more appeared in 


public, but ſo pale and emaciated, that he could ſcarcely have been 
recogniſed by thoſe do whom his perſon was the moſt familiar. It was 
time to put an end to the painful ſtruggle, which he had ſuſtained. 
during more than a year, between the eare of his health and that of 


his dignity. The former required indulgence and relaxation, the 


latter compelled him to direct, from che bed of ſickneſs, the admini- 
ſtration of a great empire. He reſolved to paſs the remainder of his 


days in honourable repoſe, to place his glory beyond tlie reach of 


= $ Prue 
dence. 


fortune, and to relinquiſh the theatre of the world to his younger 


oP; * 


and more active aſſociates 
The ceremony of his Adhadden was performed in a ſpacious 


plain, about three miles from Nicomedia. The empetor aſcended 
a lofty throne, and in a ſpeech, full of reaſon and dignity, de- 
clared his intention, both to the people and to the ſoldiers who were 
aſſembled on this extraordinary occaſion. ' As ſoon as he had diveſted 


'% Aurelius Victor aſttibes the abdication, pending troubles. One of the panegyriſts 


which had been ſo variouſly aceounted for, to (vi. 9.) mentions the age and infirmities of 
two cauſes, iſt, Diocletian's contempt of am- Diocletian, as a very natural reaſon for his 


bition ; and zdly, His apprehenſion of im- retirement, 


A. D. 305. 


May 1. 


302 | himſelf 
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himſelf of the purple, he withdrew from the: gazing multitode 3 
and traverſing the eity in a covered chariot, proceeded, without 
delay, to the favourite retirement which he had choſen in his 
native country of Dalmatia; On the ſame day, Which was the 
firſt of May, Maximian, as it had been previouſly; eoncerted, 
made his reſignation of the Imperial dignity at Milan. Even 
in the ſplendour of the Roman triumph, Diocletian had medi- 
tated his deſign of ahdicating the government. As he wiched 
to ſecure the obedience of Maximian, he exacted from him 
either a general aſſurance that he would ſubmit his actions to the 
authority of his benefactor, or a particular promiſe that he would 
deſcend from the throne, whenever he ſhould receive the advice 
and the example. This engagement, though it was confirmed 
by the ſolemnity of an oath before the altar of the Capitoline 
Jupiter *'*, would have proved a feeble reſtraint on the fierce tem- 
per of Maximian, whoſe paſhon was the; love of power, and who! 
neither deſired preſent tranquillity nor future reputation. But 
he yielded, however reluctantly, to the aſcendant which his 
wiſer colleague had acquired over him, and retired, immediately 
after his abdication, to a villa in Lucania, where jit was almoſt im- 
poſſible that ſuch an impatient ſpirit could find any laſting tran- 
quillity. | 
Diocletian, who, from a ſervile origin, had raiſed himſelf to the 
throne, paſſed the nine laſt years of his life in a private condition. 
Reaſon had dictated, and content ſeems to have accompanied, his 
retreat, in which he enjoyed for a long time the reſpect of thoſe 
princes to whom he had reſigned the poſſeſſion of the world 
| WHO EAT TREES 
The difficulties as well as miſtakes at- * See Panegyr: Veter. vi. 9. The ora- 
tending the dates both of the year and of the tion was pronounced-after Maximian had re- 
day of Diocletian's abdication, are perfectly aſſumed the purple. 
cleared up by Tillemont, Hiſt. des Empe- 1: Eumenius pays him a very due compli- 
reurs, tom. iv. p. 525. Note 19, and by Pagi ment, At enim divinum illum virum, qui 
ad annum. primus imperium et participavit = mou 
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It is ſeldom that 7M Bag exerciſed in buſineſs, have formed C HA! P. 
any habits of converſing with themſelves, and in the loſs of power — 
they principally regret the want of occupation. The amuſements 1 
of letters and of devotion, which afford ſo many reſources” in 

ſolitude, were incapable of fixing the attention of Diocletian; 

but he had preſerved, or at leaſt he ſoon recovered; à taſte for the 

moſt innocent as well as natural pleaſures, and his leiſure hours 

were ſufficiently employed in building. planting, and gardening. 

His anſwer to Maximian is deſervedly celebrated. He was ſolicited ew philoſe- 
by that reſtleſs old man to reaſſume the reins of government. and * 

the Imperial purple. He rejected the temptation with a ſmile of 

pity, calmly obſerving, that if he could ſhew Maximian the cab- 

bages which he had planted with his own hands at Salona, he: 

ſhould no longer be urged to relinquiſh the enjoyment of happineſs 

for the purſuit of power . In his converſations with his friends, 

he frequently acknowledged, that of all arts, the moſt difficult was , 
the art of reigning; and he expreſſed himſelf on that favourite topic 

with a degree of warmth. which could be the reſult only of ex- 

perience. How often, was he accuſtomed to ſay, is it the intereſt. 

of four or five miniſters to combine together to deceive: their 

„ ſovereign. Secluded from mankind. by his exalted dignity, the 

« truth is concealed from his knowledge; he can ſee only with. 

a their eyes, he hears nothing but their miſrepreſentations. He 

« confers the moſt important offices upon vice and weakneſs, and 

« diſgraces the moſt virtuous and deſerving among his ſubjects. 

By ſuch infamous; arts, added Diocletian, the beſt and wiſeſt. 

„ princes are fold to the venal ene of their courtiers. 


« confilii et facti ſuĩ non peenitet ; nec am- We are obliged to the younger Victor 
«« {iſe ſe putat quod ſponte tranſcripſit. Fæ-· for this celebrated bon mot. Eutropius men- 
0 beatuſque vere quem veſtra, tantorum tions the thing in a more general manner. 


«« principum, colunt. obſequia privatum,” +13 Hiſt, Auguſt, p. 223, 224. Vopiſcus. 
Panegyr. Vet. vii. 18. had learned this converſation from his father. 
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A juſt eſtimate of greatneſs, and the aſſuranee of 5 — fame, 


improve our reliſh fot the pleaſures of retirement; but the Roman 
emperor had filled too important a character in the word, tu enjoy 
-without allay the comforts and ſecurity of a private condition, 
It was impoſſible that he could remain ignorant of the troubles 
which afflited the empire after his abdication. It was impoſſible 
that he could be indifferent to their conſequences. Fear, forrow, and 
diſcontent, ſometimes purſued him into the ſolitude of - Salona, 


His tendernefs, -or at leaft his pride, was deeply wounded by the 


misfortunes of his wife and daughter; and the laſt moments of 


Diocletian were embittered by ſome affronts, which Licinius and 
Conſtantine might have ſpared the father of ſo many emperors, and 
the firſt author of their own fortune. A report, though of a very 


doubtful nature, has reached our times, that he prudently withdrew! 


himſelf from their power by a voluntary death *'*. 


Before we diſmiſs the confideration of the life and beter of | 


Diocletian, we may, for a moment, direct our view to the place of 
his retirement. Salona, a principal city of his native province of 
Dalmatia, was near two hundred Roman miles (according to the 
meaſurement of the public highways) from Aquileia and the con- 
fines of Italy, and about two hundred and ſeventy from Sirmium, 


the uſual refidence of the emperors, whenever they viſited the 


Ilyrian frontier ''*, A miſerable village ftill preſerves the name of 


Salona, but fo late as the ſixteenth century, the remains of a theatre, 
and a confuſed proſpect of broken arches and marble columns, con- 
tinued to atteſt its ancient ſplendour *'*, About fix or ſeven miles 


114 The younger Victor ſlightly mentions 
the report. But as Diocletian had diſobliged 
a powerful and ſucceſsful party, his memory 


has been loaded with every crime and misfor- 


tune. It has been affirmed that he died rav- 
ing mad, that he was condemned as a crimi- 


nal by the Roman ſenate, &c. 


115 See the Itiner. p. 269. 272. Edit. Weſſel. 


116 'The Abate Fortis, in his Viaggio in, 
Dalmazia, p. 43. (printed at Venice in the 
year 1774, in two ſmall volumes in quarto), 
quotes a MS. account of the antiquities of 
Salona, compoſed by Giambattiſta Giuſtini - 


ani about the middle of the xvith century. 
from 
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from the city, Diocletian- conſtrudted a magnificent palace, and © GER. 
we may. infer from the greatneſs of the work, how long he had. ws 
meditated his deſign. of abdicating the empire; The choice of a 
| ſpot which united all that could. contribute- either to health or to 
luxury, did not require the partiality of a native. The ſoil was 
« dry and fertile, the air is pure and wholeſome, and though ex- 

« tremely hot during. the ſummer months, this country ſeldom: 
« feels thoſe ſultry. and noxious: winds, to which the coaſt of 
« Iſtria and ſome parts of Italy are expoſed. The views from 
« the palace are no leſs beautiful than the ſoil and climate was in- 
« yiting, Towards the weft: lies the fertile ſhore that ſtretehes 
« along, the Hadriatic, in which a number of ſmall iſlands are 
« ſcattered in ſuch. a: manner, as to give this part of the ſea the 
„ appearance of. a great lake. On the north ſide lies the bay, 
* which. led to the ancient city of Salona; and the country be- 
% yond it; appearing in ſight, forms a. proper contraſt to that 
« more extenſive proſpect of water, which. the Hadriatic preſents 
both to the ſouth. and to the eaſt. Towards the north, the view 
« is. terminated. by high. and irregular. mountains, ſituated at a 
proper diſtance, and, in many Places, covered. with villages, 
% woods, and vine yards 
Though Conſtantine, from a very obvious prejudice; affects to oe. 92 
mention the palace of Diocletian with contempt. *, yet one of their 
ſucceſſors, who could only ſee it in a. neglected and mutilated Rates 


n Adam's antiquities of Diocletian's pa - thor (p. 38.) obſerves, that 'a taſte for agri- 
lace at Spalatro, p. 6. We may add a cir- culture is reviving at Spalatro; and that an 
cumſtance or two from the Abate Fortis: the experimental farm has lately been eſtabliſned 
little ſtream of the Hyader, mentioned by Lu- near the city, by a ſociety of Gentlemen. 
can, produces moſt exquiſite trout, which a ſa» * Conſtantin, Orat. ad Cœtum Sanct. c. 
gacious writer, perhaps-a monk, ſuppoſes to 25. In this ſermon, the emperor, . or the 
have been one of the principal reaſons that biſhop who compoſed it for him, aſſects to 
determined Diocletian in the choice of his relate the miſerable end of all the perfecutors . 
retirement, Fortis, p. 45- The ſame au- of the church, . 
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celebrates its ed in terms of the higheſt admiration wo; 1 


— — covered an extent of ground conſiſting of between nine and ten Eng: 


liſh acres. The form was quadrangular, flanked with ſixteen towers. 
Two of the ſides were near ſix hundred, and the other two near ſeven 
hundred feet in length. The whole was conſtrued of a beautiful 
free-ſtone, extracted from the neighbouring quarries of Trau or 
Tragutium, and very little inferior to marble itſelf. Four ſtreets, 
interſecting each other at right angles, divided the ſeveral parts of 
this great edifice, and the approach to the principal apartment 
was from a ſtately entrance, which is ſtill denominated the Golden 
gate. The approach was terminated by a periſtylium of! granite 
columns, on one fide of which we diſcover the ſquare temple of 
Eſculapius, on the other the octagon temple of Jupiter. The 
latter of thoſe deities Diocletian revered as the patron of his for- 
tunes, the former as the protector of his health. By comparing 
the preſent remains with the -precepts of Vitruvius, the ſeveral 
parts of the building, the baths, bedchamber, the atrium, the baſi lica, 
and the Cyzicene, Corinthian, and. Egyptian halls, have been 
deſcribed with ſome degree of preciſion, or at leaſt of probability. 
Their forms were various, their proportions juſt, but they were 
all attended with two imperfeQions, very repugnant to our modern 
notions of taſte and conveniency. © Theſe- ſtately rooms had 
neither windows nor chimnies. They were lighted from the 
top (for the building ſeems to have conſiſted of no more than one 
ſtory), and they received their heat by the help of pipes that were 
conveyed along the walls, "The range of principal apartments 
was protected towards the ſouth-weſt, by a portico five hundred and 
ſeventeen feet long, which muſt have formed a very noble and 


delightful walk, when the beauties of painting and ſculpture were 
added to thoſe of the proſpect. 


119 Cad Porphyr. de ſtatù Imper. p. 86. 
Had 


— 
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Had this magnificent edifice remained in a ſolitary country, it 
would have been expoſed to the ravages of time ; but it might, per- 
haps, have . the rapacious induſtry of man. The village of 
Aſpalathus , and long afterwards the provineial town of Spalatro, 
have grown out of its ruins. The golden gate now opens into 
the market place. St. John the Baptiſt has uſurped the hononrs of 


Zſculapius ; and the temple of Jupiter, under che protection of che 


Virgin, is converted into the cathedral chüreh. For chis ceount 


of Diocletian's palace, we ate principally indebted to un ingenious 


artiſt of our own time and country, whoth à very libetal curioffty car- 
ried into the heart of Dalmatia '**, Hut there is room to ſuſpect that 
the elegance of his deſigus and en griving has ſomewhat flattered 
the objects which it was their purpoſe to repreſetit, We are in- 
formed by a more recent and very judicious traveller, that the awful 
ruins of Spalatro are not leſs expreſſive of the decline of the arts, 


- 
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than of the greatneſs of the Roman empire in the time of Diocle- 


tian ***, If ſuch was indeed the Rate of architecture, we muſt na- 
turally believe that painting and ſeulpture Had experienced a ſtill 
more ſenſible decay. The practice of architecture is directed by a 
few general and even mechanical rules. But ſculpture, and above 
all, painting, propoſe to themſel ves the imitation not only of the 
forms of nature, but of the charatters and paſſions of the human 
ſoul. In thoſe ſublime arts, the dexterity of the hand is of little 
avail, unleſs it is animated by 2210 and guided by the moſt correct 
taſte and obſer vation. 


120 Danville, Geographie Ancienne, tom. 
1. p. 162. 5 | 

n Meflieurs Adam and Cleriſſeau, at- 
tended by two draughtſmen, viſited Spala- 
tro in the month of July. 1757+, The ma 
nificent work which their journey produced, | 
was publiſhed in London ſeven years after- 
wards, 


I ſhall quote the words of the Abate 
Vol. I. 


Fortis. E baſtevolmente nota | apt] amatori 


« dell' Architettura, e dell' Antichita, 'ope« 
« ra del Signor ADams, che'a donato * 4 
0 a que” ſuperbi veſtigi coll'abituale eleganza 


ge « del ſuo toccalapis e del bulino. In gene 


4 rale la rozzezza del ſcalpello, el cativo 


« guſto del ſecolo vi gareggiano colla mag- 
© nificenza. del fabricato. 1. See Viaggio in 


Ee K — p · 40. 
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THE DECLINE AND EE W *, 


It is almoſt untceeiry to remark, that the a diſirations of 
the empire, the licenſe of the ſoldiers, the inroads of the barbari- 
ans, and the progreſs of deſpotiſm, had proved very unfavourable 
to genius and even to learning. The ſucceſſion of IIlyxian ptinces 
reſtored the empire, without reſtoring the ſciences. Their mili- 
tary education was not calculated to inſpire them with the love of 
letters; and even the mind of Diocletian, however actiye and 


capacious in buſineſs, was totally uninformed by fudy or ſpecu- 


lation. The profeſſions of law and phyſic are of fuch common 
uſe and certain profit, that they will always ſecure a ſufficient 
number of practitioners, endowed with a reaſonable degree of abili- 
ties and knowledge ; but it does not appear that the ſtudents, in in 
thoſe two- faculties appeal to any celebrated maſters who. flouriſhed 
within that period. The voice of poetry was filent... . Hiſtory. was 
reduced to dry and confuſed abridgments, alike deſtitute of amuſe» 


ment and inſtruction. A languid and affected eloquence was Fill 


retained in the pay and ſervice of the emperors, . -who encouraged 
not any arts except thoſe which contributed: to the nnn of 
their pride, or the defence of their power. 3 
The declining: age of learning and of wakins is. Dake 
however, by. the riſe and rapid. progreſs, of the new Platoniſts. 
The ſchool of Alexandria ſilenced thoſe of Athens; ; and the ancieat 
ſets enrolled themſelves under the banners of the more faſhionable 
teachers, who recommended their ſyſtem by the novelty of their me; 
thod, and the auſterity of their manners. Several of theſe maſters; 
Ammonius, Plotinus, Amelius, and | Porphyry - w_ were men of pro- 
. . found 


1 The orator Eumerius was ſecretary to ed the permiſfion of employing it it in rebuild- 
the emperors Maximian and Conſtantius, and ing the college. See his Oration De reſtau- 
Profeſſor of Rhetoric in the college of Autun. Vx ſcholis z which, though not exempt 
His falary was fix hundred thouſand feſterces, from vanity, may atone for his panegyrics. 


which, according to the loweſt computation 2 Porphyry died about the time of Dio- 


of that age; muſt have exceeded three thou- cletian's abdication. The life of. his maſter 
ſand pounds a year. He generouſly requeſt» Plotinus; which he compoſed, will give us 
| the 
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found thought, and intenſe application; but by miſtaking the true © 


HAP, 
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object of philoſophy, their, labours, contributed much leſs to improve 


than to corrupt the human underſtanding. The knowledge that is 
ſuited to our ſituation and powers, the whole compaſs of moral, na- 
tural, and mathematical, ſcience, Was ne glecded b by the new. Plato- 


+33 \ % eg! 


niſts; whilſt they, exhauſted their firength in the verbal diſputes of 
metaphyſics, attempted t to explore the  Tecrets of the inviſible world, 

and ſtudied to reconcile Ariſtotle with Plato, on ſubjects of which 
both theſe philoſophers were as ignorant as the reſt of mankind. 

Conſuming their reaſon in theſe deep but unſubſtantial meditations, 
their minds were expoſed to illuſions of fancy. They flattered them- 
ſelves that they poſſeſſed the ſecret; of diſengaging the ſoul from its 
corporeal priſon; claimed a familiar intercourſe with dzmons and 
ſpirits, and, by a 1 fogular revolution, converted the ſtudy of phi- 
pular ſuperſtition; 3 after diſguiſing it its extravagance by the thin pre- 
tence of allegory, the diſciples of Plotinus and Porphyry became its 


* 


moſt zealous defenders. As they agreed with the Chriſtians i in a few 


myſterious points of faith, they attacked the remainder of their theo- 
logical ſyſtem with all the fury of civil war. The new Platoniſts 
would ſcarcely deſerve a place i in the hiſtory of ſcience, but in that of 


the church the mention of them will very frequently occur. 
Is 


the moſt complete idea of the genius of the very curious piece is inſerted in Fabricius, 
ſect, and che manners of its profeſſors,. This Bibliotheca Græca, tom. iv. p. 88—148, 
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under 50 ae of Conflantine. | 


A 


9 


T HE balance of power eftabliſhed by Diocletian ſubſifted no. 
longer than while it was ſuſtained by the firm and dexterous 


hand of the founder. It required ſuch a fortunate mixture of 


different tempers and abilities, as could ſcarcely be found or even 
expected a ſecond time; two emperors without jealouſy, two Cæſars 
without ambition, and the ſame general intereſt invariably purſued 
by four independent princes. The abdication of Diocletian and 
Maximian was ſucceeded by eighteen years of diſcord and con- 
fuſion. The empire was afflicted by five civil wars; and the re- 
mainder of the time was not ſo much a ſtate of tranquillity as a 
ſuſpenſion of arms between. ſeveral hoſtile monarchs, who, viewing 
each other with an eye of fear and hatred, ſtrove to increaſe their 
reſpective forces at the expenee of their ſubjects. 1 


As ſoon as Diocletian and Maximian had reſigned the purple, 
their ſtation, according to the rules of the new conſtitution, was 


filled by the two Cæſars, Conſtantius and Galerius, who imme- + 
diately aſſumed the title of Auguſtus *. 


M. de Monteſquieu (Conſiderations ſur 
la Grandeur et la Decadence des Romains, 
c. 17.) ſuppoſes, on the authority of Oroſius 
and Euſebius, that, on this occaſion, the em- 

| — 


The honeure of ſeniority 


pire, for the firſt fins. was really divided in- 
to two parts, Tt is difficult, 9 to diſ- 


cover in what reſpect the plan of Galerius 


differed from that of Diocletian. 


and 
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and precedence were allowed to the forme» of duh brinces, and © 20 4. * 


he continued, under a new appellation, to adminiſter his ancien. 
department of Gaul, Spain, and Britain. The government of 
thoſe ample provinces was ſufficient to exerciſe his talents, and to 
fatisfy his ambition. Clemency, temperance, and moderation, diſ- 
tinguiſhed the amiable character of Conſtantius, and his fortunate 
ſubjects had. frequently occaſion to compare the virtues of their 
ſovereign with the paſſions, of Maximian, and even with the arts of 
Diocletian *. Inſtead of imitating their. eaſtern pride and magni- 
ficence, Conſtantius preſeryed the modeſty of 2 Roman prince. 
He declared with unaffected ſincerity, that his moſt valued treaſure 
was in the hearts of his people, and that, whenever the dignity of 
the throne, or the danger of the ſtate, required any extraordinary | 
ſupply, he could depend with confidence on their gratitude and 
liberality *. The provincials of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, ſenſible 
of his worth and of their own happineſs, reflected with anxiety 
on the declining health of the emperor Conſtantius, and the tender 
age of his numerous family, the iſſue of; his ſecond wanher with 
the daughter of Maximian, | 

The ſtern temper of Galexius was caft in a wes ies mould ; 
and while he commanded the eſteem; of his ſubjects, he ſeldom con- 
deſcended to ſolicit their affections, His fame in arms, and above 
all, the fucceſs of the Perſian war, had Uated his haughty mind, 
which was naturally impatient of a fuperior, or even of an equal, 


If it were poſſible to rely on the partial teſtimony of an injudicious 


1 


Hic non modo amabilis, Ede den venc-. non admodum aſſectans; ducenſque melius 
rabilis Gallis fuit ; præcipue qudd Diocleti- publicas opes a privatis haberi, quam intra 
ani ſuſpectam prudentiam, et Maximianĩ ſan- unum clauſtrum reſervari. Id. ibid. He 
guinariam violentiam imperio ejus evaſerant. carried this maxim ſo far, that whenever he 
Eutrop. Breviar. x. 1. gave on entertainment, he was obliged to- 
3 Divitiis Provincialium (mel. prowincia- barrow a ſervice of _ 
rm) ac privatorum ſtudens, fiſci commoda 


writer, 
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writer, we might alerne the abdication of Diocletian' to the TR 


nn nc of Galerius, and relate” the particulace' af a' private Cover 


ſation between the two princes, in which the former diſeovered 


as much puſillanimity as the latter diſplayed ingratitude and- arto- 
gance . But theſe obſcure anecdotes are ſufficiently refuted by an 
impartial view of the character and conduct of Diocletian. "Whar- 


ever might otherwiſe have been his intentions, if he had appre- 
hended any danger from the violence of Galerius, his good ſenſe 
would have inſtructed him to prevent the i ignominious conteſt; and 
as he had held the ſceptre with glory, ho would have? N it 


without diſgrace. 


After the elevation of Conſtantius and Galerius to the rank of 
Auguſti, two new Cſars were required to ſupply their place, and 
to complete the ſyſtem of the Imperial government.  Dioeletian was 
ſincerely deſirous of withdrawing himſelf from the world; he con- 
ſidered Galerius, who had married his daughter, as the firmeſt ſup- 
port of his family and of the empire; and he conſented, without re- 
luctance, that his ſucceſſor ſhould aſſume the merit as well as the 
envy of the important nomination. It was fixed without conſulting 
the intereſt or inclination of the princes of the Weſt, Each of 
them had a ſon who was arrived at the age of manhood, and who 


might have been deemed the moſt natural candidates for the vacant 


honour. But the impotent reſentment of Maximian was no longer to 
be dreaded; and the moderate Conſtantius, though he might deſpiſe 


thedangers, was humanely apprehenſive of the calamities of civil war, 


The two perſons whom Galerius promoted to the rank of Cæſar, were 
much better ſuited to ſerve the views of his ambition; and their prin- 


+ LaRtantius de Mort. Perſecutor. c. 18. hiſtorians who put us in mind of the admi- 
Were the particulars of this conference more rable ſaying of the great Conde to cardinal de 
conſiſtent with truth and decency, we might Retz; Ces coquins nous font parler et agir, 
ſtill aſk, how they came to the knowledge of comme ils auroient fait eux-memes à notre 
an obſcure rhetorician? But there are many * place,” L 


cipal 


or THE. ROMAN EMPIRE. 


cipal recommendation ſeems. to have conſiſted in the want of merit or 
perſonal conſequence. Fa The firſt of theſe was Daza, or, as he was af. 
terwards called, Maximin, whoſe. mother was the ſiſter of Galerius, 
The unexperienced- youth ſtill betrayed by his manners and lan- 


guage his ruſtic. education, when, to his own aſtoniſhment as well as 


one 
MV. 


k i * 


that of the world, he was inveſted by Dioeletian with the purple, ex- 


alted to the dignity of Cxſar, and intruſted with the ſovereign 
command of Egypt and Syria . At the ſame time, Severus, 

a faithful ſervant, addicted to pleaſure, but not incapable of buſt- 
7 was ſent to Milan, to receive from the reluctant hands of 
Maximian the Cæſarean ornaments, and the poſſeſſion of Italy and 


Africa *. According to the forms of the conſtitution, Severus 


acknowledged the ſupremacy of the weſtern emperor; but he was 


abſolutely devoted to the commands of his benefactor Galerius, who, 


reſerving to himſelf the intermediate countries from the confines of 
Italy to thoſe of Syria, firmly eſtabliſhed his power over three 
fourths of the monarchy, In the full confidence, that the ap- 
proaching death of Conſtantius would leave him ſole maſter of the 
Roman world, we are aſſured that he had arranged i in his mind 


a long ſucceſſion of future Princes, and that he meditated his own 


retreat from public life, after he ſhould have accompliſhed a glorious- 
reign of about twenty years e re 

But within leſs than eighteen months, two unexpected revolutions 
overturned the ambitious ſchemes of Galerius. The hopes of unit- 
ing the weſtern provinces to his empire, were diſappointed by the 
elevation of Conſtantine, whilſt. Italy and Africa were loſt * the 
ſucceſsful revolt of Maxentius. 


5 Sublatns nuper a pecoribus- et flvis (ſays © His diligence and fidelity are acknow 
Lactantius de M. P. e. 19.) ſtatim Scutarius, ledged even by Lactantius, de M. P. c. 18. 


Ambition f 


Galerius diſ- 
appointed by 
two revolu- 
tions. 


continuo Protector, mox Tribunus, poſtridie . - 7: Theſe ſchemes, however, reſt only on the | 


Czar, accepit Orientem. Aurelius Victor is very doubtful authority of Lactantius, de 
too liberal in giving him the ne portion of M. P. c. 20. 
Diocletian. 
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I. The fame of Ctſtuntine hab rendered poſterity attentive to the 
——— moſt minute circataftances of his life atid aQiotis. The place of 
his birth, as well as the condition of his mother Heletia, have been 


the ſubject not only of literary but of national difpures.” Netwith. 


ſtanding the recent tradition, which affigns for her father, a 
Britiſh king, we are n r to confeſs, that Helena Was the 


daughter of an itinkeeper *; but at the ſame time we may defend 


the legality of her marriage, againſt thoſe who have repreſented her 
as the concubine of Conſtantius . The great Conſtautine was thoſt 
probably born at Naiſſus, in Dacia, and it is not ſurpriſing, 
that in a family and proviace diſtinguiſhed only by the profeſſion of 


arms, the youth ſhould diſcover very little inclination to improve his 


* This tradition, unknown to the contem- 
poraries of Conſtantine, was invented in the 
darkneſs of monaſteries, was embelliſhed by 
Jeffrey of Monmouth, and the writers of the 
xlith century, has been defended by our anti- 
quarians of the laſt age, and is ſeriouſly re- 
lated in the ponderous hiſtory of England, 
compiled by Mr. Carte (vol. i. p. 147.). He 
tranſports, however, the kingdom of Coil, 
the imaginary father of Helena, from Eſſex 
to the wall of Antoninus. 

9 Eutropius (x. 2.) expreſſes, in a few 
words, the real truth, and the occaſion of the 


error, e ob/euriori matrimonio ejus filius. 


Zoſimus (1. ii. p. 78.) eagerly ſeized the moſt 
unfavourable report, and is followed by Oro- 
fius (vii. 25.), whoſe authority is oddly enough 


overlooked by the indefatigable but partial 


Tillemont. By inſiſting on the divorce of 


Helena, Diocletian acknowledged her mar- 
riage. 

1 There are three opinions with regard to 
the place of Conſtantine's birth. 1. Our 
Engliſh antiquarians were uſed to dwell with 
rapture on the words of his panegyriſt; 
% Britannias illic oriendo nobiles feciſti. 
But this celebrated paſſage may be referred 
with as much propriety to the acceſſion as to 


the nativity of Conſtantine, 2. Some of the 
modern Greeks have aſcribed the honour of 
his birth to Drepanum, a town on the gulf 


of Nicomedia (Cellarius, tom. ii. p. 174), 
which Conſtantine dignified with the name of 


Helenopolis, and Juſtinian adorned with ma- 
ny ſplendid buildings (Procop. de diſicis, 


v. 2.). It is indeed probable enough that 


Helena's father kept an inn at Drepanum ; 


and that Conſtantius might lodge there when 
he returned from a Perſian embaſſy in the 
reign of Aurelian. But in the AP 
life of a ſoldier, the place of his marriage, 
and the places where his children are born, 
have very little connection with each other. 
3. The claim of Naiſſus is ſupported by the 
anonymous writer, publiſhed at the end of 
Ammianus, p. 710, and who in general co- 
pied very good materials; and it is confirmed 
by Julius Firmicius (de Aftrologia, I. 1. 
c. 4.) who flouriſhed under the reign of Con- 
ſtantine himſelf. Some objections have been 
raiſed againſt the integrity of the text, and 
the application of the paſſage of Firmicius; 
but the former is eſtabliſhed by the beſt MSS. 
and the latter is very ably defended by Lip- 
fius de Magnitudine Romana, 1. iv. c. 11. et 
ſupplement. 


mind 
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mind by the , acquiſition of knowledge "7 He was about eighteen 
years of age when his father was promoted to the rank of Cæſar; 


but that fortunate event was attended with his mother's divorce; 


and the ſplendour of an Imperial alliance reduced the ſon of Helena 
to a ſtate of diſgrace and humiliation. Inſtead of following Con- 
ſtantius into the Weſt, he remained. in the ſervice of Diocletian, 
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ſignalized his valour i in the wars of Egypt and Perſia, and gradually 


roſe to the honourable ſtation of a tribune of the firſt. order. The 
figure of Conſtantine was tall and majeſtic ; he was dexterous in all 
his exerciſes, intrepid in war, affable i in peace; in his whole con- 
duct, the active ſpirit of youth. was tempered by habitual prudence ; 
and while his mind was engroſſed by ambition, he appeared cold 
and inſenſible to the allurements of pleaſure. The favour of the 
people and ſoldiers, who had named him as a worthy candidate for 
the rank of Cæſar, ſerved only to exaſperate the jealouſy of Ga- 
lerius, and though prudence might reſtrain; him from exerciſing 
any open violence, an abſolute. monarch i is ſeldom at a loſs how to 


execute a ſure and ſecret revenge . Every hour increaſed the 


danger of Conſtantine, and dhe 1 of his father, who, by 
repeated letters, expreſſed the warmeſt defire of embracing his ſon, 
For ſome time the policy of Galerius ſupplied him with delays 
and excuſes, but it was impoſſible long tœrefuſe ſo natural a requeſt 
of his aſſociate, without maintaining his refuſal by arms. The 
permiſſion of the journey was reluQantly granted, and whatever 
precautions the emperor might have taken to intercept a return, 
the conſequences of -which, he, with ſo much reaſon, apprehended, 
they were effectually diſappointed by. the incredible diligence of 


1 Literis minus inſtructus. ne ad firous lion. See Praxagoras apud Photium, 
Ammian. p. 710. p. 63. Praxagoras, an Athenian philoſo- 

*2 Galerius, or perhaps his own courage, pher, had written a life of Conſtantine, in 
expoſed him to fingle combat with a Sarma- .two books, which are. now loſt. He was a 
tian (Anonym. p. 710.), and with a mon- contemporary. | | 


Vo. I, 3 2 Conſtantine. 
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© HA r. Conftantitie 47% Leaving the palace '0f Nicdiiiblih' in this ak lle ; 
8 travelled pot thrb ugh Bilkyn nia, Thrace, Dacla, Pineda, Italy; | 
and Gad, and àmidſt the'j Lacclamatlons öf tlie pebple, * | 
the port of Bouloghe, in the very rndiilent which 0 alli * 
preparing to embark for Britain '*, 
Death of = "The Britiſh exþilitioh, aud an eafy idoty « beer de Bücken 4 
and eleva- 6f Caledonia, wete 'the lat. 'expldits f 'the reifgh'6f Cotiſtatitinie. | | 
a. He ended Bis life in the Imperial palhce of * ork, fifteen months 
lap * after he Had Teceived tlie title of Auguſtus, and Almoſt fourteen 
years and a half after he had been promoted to the talk of Ceeſlr. 
His death was imme ediately Tacceeded by the elevation. "of Conſtab- 
tine. The ideas of inhefltance and ſuccefſibn ate fo very farin, 
that the Fenetality of mankind conſider them as founded, hot only in 
reaſoh, but in nature itſelf. Our imagination readily transfers tile 
ſame principles from private property to Public dominion : ànd When - 
ever a virtuous father leaves behind him a ſon whoſe merit Teens to 
juſtify the eſteem, or even the hopes of the people, the joint influence 
of prejudice and of affection operates with irreſiſtible weight. The 
flower of the weſteth atniies had followed Conſtantius into Britain, 
And the national troops were feinförced by à numerous body ef 
Klemanbi, O Gbeyed the orders of ( Crocus, one of their hereditary 
chieftains 15 The opinion of their own importance, and the aſs 
ſurance that Britain, Gaul, and Spain would acquieſce in their no- 


milnatibi , were dl Mgently iheuttared to the tegions by the adherente 


33H tas J. ii. p. 78, 79 ee e. 26. appote with 6 chat 15 
de M. P. c. 24. The former tells a very fool- found his father on his death-bed. 

ith tory, that Conſtantine cauſed all the poſt- s Cunctis qui aderant annitentibus,” a 
horſes, which he had uſed, to be hamſtrung. præcipue Croco (alii Eroco) Alamannorum 
Sucha bloody execution, without preventing Rege, auxilii gratia, Conſtantium comatato, . 
-a purſuit, would have ſcattered ſuſpicions, imperium capit. Victor Junior, c. 41. This 
and might have ſtopped his journey. is perhaps the firſt inſtance of a barbarian 

* Anonym. p. 710. Panegyr. Veter. vii. 4. king, who aſſiſted the Roman armö, With an 
But Zoſimus, 1. ii. p. 79. Euſebius de Vit. independent body of his own ſubjects. The- 
Conſtant. 1. i. c. 21. and Lactantius de M. P. practice grew familiar, and at laſt became fatal... 


of 
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of Conſtantine; The ſoldiers were, ated», Whether, they, could heſi-, © "Av, P., 
tate a. moment between the, honour, of placing at their head the 
worthy. fon, of their. beloved, emperor, and. the ignominy. of - tamely. 
expecting che arrival of ſame obſcure, ſtrangers. on; whom it might, 

pleaſe, the, ſoxereign, of Aſia to beſtow. the armies and provinces of 

the Weſt. It, was inGovated. to. them, that gratitude ad, en 

held 4 diftingyilhed. Place. among the ; Virtues, of Conſt tantine ; 5, nor 

aig char artful, pringe, ſhea, himſels to, the, troops, fil they were 

prepared to ſalute him with the names of, "Auguſtus and Emperor. 


The throng was: the. object. of his deſires 3 and had he been leſs —_ 
tuated by ambition, it was his only mag of ſafety . He was well * 
acquainted with the character and ſentiments of 'Galerius, and ſuſfi- | 


Den oon ilch 35 


ciently — — that if he wiſhed. to live he muſt determine t to 
reign. The decent and even, obſtinate reſiſtance which he choſe to 
affect, Was contrived. to Juſtify his uſurpation 3 ; nor did he yield 


to the acclamations of the army, till he bad provided th the proper 
materials fot a letter, which he immediately diſpatched to the em- 


$5 245 ＋ =. 


peror of the Eaſt, Conſtantine informed him of the melancholy 


SS SZESES 


the ſucceſſion, and KOs IH lamented, that the affeQtionate vio- 


wy , Fr 4 


lence of his troops. had not permitted him, to Tolicit. the Imperial 


2 * 


purple in the regular and conſtitutional manner. The firſt emotions 
of Galerius were thoſe of ſurpriſe, . diſappointment, and rage; and 
as he could ſeldom. reſtrain his paſſions, he loudly threatened, that 
he would commit to the flames both the letter and the meſſenger. 


But his reſentment inſenſibly ſubſided z and when he recollected the He i is ac- 
nowledged 


doubtful chance of war, when he had weighed the character and by Galerius, 


who gives 
ſtrength of his adverſary, he conſented to embrace the honourable Ms at . 


accommodation which the prudence of Conſtantine had left open to title of Cz- 
| ſar, and that 


1 of Auguſtus 
His panegyrid Eumenius (yii, 8.) ven- hoe in vain, to eſcape from the hands of his to Severus, 


—- 


tures to affirm, in the preſence of Conſtan- ſoldiers, 85 
tine, that he put ſpurs to his horſe, : and tried, 
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him. Without either [eSndenining or ratifying the cuts of the 
Britiſh army, Galerius accepted the ſon of his deceaſed colleague; 
as the ſovereign of the provinces beyond the Alpe; but he gave 
him only the title of Cæſar, and the fourth rank among the Roman 
princes, whilſt he conferred the vacant place of Auguſtus on his 
favourite Severus, The apparent harmony of the empire was till 
preſerved, and Conſtantine, who already poſſeſſed the ſubſtance, 
expected, without u. an opportunity of obtaining the ho- 
nours, of ſupreme power 

The children of Conftantius by his ſecond marriage were er in 
number, three of either ſex, and whoſe Imperial deſeent might 
have ſolicited a preference over the meaner extraction of the ſon of 
Helena. But Conſtantine was in the thirty-ſecond year of his age, 
in the full vigour both of mind and body, at the time when the 
eldeſt of his brothers could not poſſibly be more than thirteen years 
old. His claim of 1 merit had been allowed and ratified by 
the dying emperor **. In his laſt moments, Conſtantius bequeathed 
to his eldeſt ſon the care of the ſafety as well as greatneſs of the fa- - 
mily ; conjuring him to aſſume both the authority and the ſenti- 
ments of a father with regard to the children of Theodora. Their 
liberal education, advantageous marriages, the ſecure dignity of their 
lives, and the firſt honours of the ſtate with which they were in- 
veſted, atteſt the fraternal affection of Conſtantine; and as thoſe 
princes poſſeſſed a mild and en diſpoſition, they ſubmĩtted with 
out reluctance to the ſuperiority of his genius and fortune — 


7 Latantius de M. P. c. 25. Eumenius ſebins (in Vit. Conſtantin. 1. i. c. 28. 21. l 


(vii. 8.) gives a rhetorical turn to the whole and of Julian (Oration i.). 


tranſaction. 
The choice of Conſtantine, by his dying 


father, which is warranted by reafon, and in- 


ſinuated by Eumenius, ſeems to be confirmed 
by the moſt unexcepticnable authority, the 
concurring evidence of Lactantius (de M. P. 
c. 24.) and of Libanius (Oration i.) ; of Eu- 


19 Of the three ſiſters of Conſtantine, Con- 
ſtantia married the emperor Licinius, Anaſta- 
ſia the Cæſar Baſſianys, and Eutropia the con- 
ſul Nepotianus. The three brothers were, 
Dalmatius, Julius Conſtantius, and Anniba- 
lianus, of whom we ſhall have occafon o 


hereafter. 
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II. The ambitious ſpirit of Galerius was ſcarcely reconciled to the C 827 P. 


diſappointment of his views upon the Gallic provinces, . before the W 5 


unexpected loſs of Italy wounded his pride as well as power in A of the Ro- 
ſtill more ſenſible part. The long abſence of the emperors had See 
filled Rome with diſcontent and indignation; and the people gra- 
dually diſcovered, that the preference given to Nicomedia and Milan, 
was not to be aſcribed to the particular inclination of Diocletian, 
but to the permanent form of government which he had inſtituted. 
It was in vain that, a few months after his abdication, his ſucceſ- 
ſors dedicated, under his name, thoſe magnificent baths, whoſe 
ruins ſtill ſupply the ground as well as the materials for ſo many 
churches and  convents **, The tranquillity of thofe elegant 
receſſes of eaſe - and luxury was diſturbed by the impatient 
murmurs of the Romans; and a report was inſenſibly circu- 
lated, that the ſums expended in erecting thofe buildings, would 
ſoon be required at their hands. About that time the avarice of 
Galerius, or perhaps the exigencies of the ſtate, had induced him 
to make a very ſtrict and rigorous inquiſition into the property of 
his ſubjects for the purpoſe of a general taxation, both on their 
lands and on their perſons. A very minute ſurvey appears to have 
been taken of their real eſtates; and wherever there was the ſlighteſt 
ſuſpicion of concealment, torture was very freely employed to ob- 
tain a ſincere declaration of their perſenal wealth **. The privi- 
tkeges which had exalted Italy above the rank of the provinces, 
were no longer regarded : and the officers of the revenue al- 


ready began to number the Roman people, and to ſettle the pro- 


*0 See Gruter Inſcrip. p. 178. The r cularly Donatus and Nardini, have aſcertain- 
princes are all mentioned, Diocletian and Max- ed the ground which they covered. One of 
imian as the ſenior Auguſti and fathers of the the great rooms is now the Carthuſian church ;, 
emperors. They jointly dedicate, for the uſe and even one of the porter's lodges is ſuf- 

of their own Romans, this magnificent edifice. ficient to form another church, which: belongs 
The architects have delineated the ruins of to the Feuillans. 
theſe Therme ; and the antiquarians, parti> ** See Lactantius de M.,P. c. 26. 31. 
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Cc 5 A . portion of the new taxes. Even when the ſpirit: of freedom had 
3 been utterly extinguiſhed; the tameſt ſuhjects have ſometimes ven 
tured to reſiſt an unprecedented; invaſion. of their ꝑropertꝭ z but on 
this occaſion the injury was aggravated by the inſult and ths ſenſe 
of private intereſt was quickened by that of national hongn The 
conqueſt of Macedonia, as we have already obſerved, had delivered 
the Roman people from the weight of perſonal. taxes. Though 
they had experienced every form of deſpotiſm, they had now en- 
joyed that exemption near five hundred years; nor could they pa- 
tiently brook the inſolence of an Illyrian peaſant, who, from his 
diſtant reſidence in Aſia, preſumed to number Rome among the tri- 
butary cities of his empire. The riſing fury of the people was en- 
couraged by the authority, or at leaſt the connivance, of the ſenate; 
and the feeble remains of the Prætorian guards, who had reaſon to 
apprehend their own diſſolution, embraced ſo honourable a, pretence; 
and declared their readineſs to draw their ſwords i in the ſervice of 
their oppreſſed country. It was the wiſh, and it ſoon became the 
hope, of every citizen, that after expelling from Italy their foreign 
tyrants, they ſhould elect a prince who, by the place of his reſi» 
dence, and by his maxims of government, might once more deſerve 
the title of Roman emperor. The name, as well as the ſituation, of 


Maxentius, determined in his favour the popular enthuſiaſm, 


Maxentus Maxentius was the ſon of the emperor Maximian, and he had 
—_ em“ married the daughter of Galerius. His birth and alliance ſeemed 
ous: 306. to offer him the faireſt promiſe of ſucceeding to the empire; but 


2th oa. his vices and incapacity procured him the ſame excluſion from 
the dignity of Cæſar, which Conſtantine had deſerved by a danger- 
ous ſuperiority of merit. The policy of Galerius preferred ſuch 
aſſociates, as would neither diſgrace the choice, nor diſpute the com- 
mands of their benefactor. An obſcure ſtranger was therefore 


raiſed to the throne of Italy, and the ſon of the late emperor of 
8 the 


. 
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the Welt was left to enjoy the luxury of a private fortune in a villa 
a few miles diſtant from the capital. The gloomy paſſions of his 
ſoul, ſhame, vexation, and rage, were inflamed by envy on the 
news of Conftantine's ſucceſs ; but the hopes of Maxentius revived 
with the publi pj diſcontent, and he was eaſily perſuaded to unite his 


perſonal injury and pretenſions with the cauſe of the Roman peo- 
ple. Two Prætorian tribunes and a commiſſary of proviſions. under- 


ol * 
— 


took the management of the conſpiracy; and as every order of 
men was actuated by the ſame ſpirit, the immediate event was nei- 
ther doubtful nor difficult. The præfect of the city, and a few 
magiſtrates, who maintained their fidelity to Severus, were maſ- 
ſacred by the guards; and Maxentius, inveſted with the Imperial 
ornaments, was acknowledged by the applauding ſenate and people 


as the protector of the Roman freedom and dignity. It is uncertain 
whether Maximian was previouſſy acquainted with the conſpi- 
racy; but as ſoon as the ſtandard of rebellion was erected at Rome, 
the old emperor broke from the retirement where the authority of 
Diocletian had condemned him to paſs a life of melancholy ſoli- 
tude, and concealed his returning ambition under the diſguiſe of pa- 
ternal tenderneſs. At the requeſt of his ſon and of the ſenate, he 
condeſcended to reaſſume the purple. His aucient dignity, his ex- 
perience, and his fame in arms, added ſtrength as well as reputation 
to the party of Maxentius ** 
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Maximian 
reaſſumes tha 


Purple. 


According to the advice, or rather the orders, of his colleague, Defeat and 


the emperor Beverus immediately haſtened to Rome, in the full __ of Ses 


confidence, that, by his unexpected celerity, he ſhould eaſily ſup- 
preſs the tumult of an unwarlike populace, commanded by a licen- 


tious youth. But he found on his arrival the gates of the city ſhut 


2? The vith Panegyric repreſents the con- that he contrived, or that he oppoſed, the 
duct of Maximian in the moſt favourable light, conſpiracy. See Zoſimus, I. ii. P- 79. and 
and the ambiguous expreſſion of Aurelius Vic- Lactantius de M. P. c. 26 


tor, © retractante diu, may ſignify, either 
againſſ: 
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againſt him, the walls filled with men and, arms, an experienced 
general at the head of the rebels, and his own troops without 
ſpirit or affection. A large body of Moors deſerted to the enemy, 
allured by the promiſe of a large donative; and, if it be true that 
they had been levied by Maximian in his African war, preferring 
the natural feelings of gratitude to the artificial ties of allegiance, 
Anulinus, the Prztorian præfect, declared himſelf in favour of Max- 
entius, and drew after him the moſt conſiderable part of the. troops, 
accuſtomed to obey his commands. Rome, according to the expreſſion 
of an orator, recalled her armies, and the unfortunate Severus, deſti- 
tute of force and of counſel, retired, or rather fled, with precipitation 
to Ravenna. Here he might for ſome time have been ſafe. The 
fortifications of Ravenna were able to reſiſt the attempts, and the 
moraſſes tliat ſurrounded the town were ſufficient to prevent the 


approach, of the Italian army. The ſea, which Severus commanded 


with a powerful fleet, ſecured him an inexhauſtible ſupply of pro- 
viſions, and gave a free entrance to the legions, which, on the re- 
turn of ſpring, would advance to his aſſiſtance from Illyricum and 
the Eaſt, Maximian, who conducted the ſiege in perſon, was 
ſoon convinced that he might waſte his time and his army in che 
fruitleſs enterpriſe, and that he had nothing to hope either from 
force or famine. With an art more ſuitable to the character of 
Diocletian than to his own, he directed his attack, not ſo much 
againſt the walls of Ravenna, as againſt the mind of Severus. The 
treachery which he had experienced, diſpoſed that unhappy prince 
to diſtruſt the moſt ſincere of his friends and adherents. The emiſ- 
ſaries of Maximian eaſily perſuaded his credulity, that a conſpiracy 
was formed to betray the town, and prevailed upon his fears not 
to expoſe himſelf to the diſcretion of an irritated conqueror, but to 


accept the faith of an honourable capitulation. He was at firſt re- 


ceived with bumanity, and treated with reſpect. Maximian con- 
2 | duQed 
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ducted the captive dior to Rome, and gave him the moſt ſolemn 
aſſurances that he had ſecured his life by the reſignation of- the 
purple. But Severus could obtain only an eaſy death and an Impe- 
rial funeral. When the ſentence was ſignified to him, the manner 
of executing it was left to bis own. choice ; he preferred the favour- 
ite mode of the ancients, that of opening his veins: and as ſoon as 
he expired, his body was carried to the ſepulchre which had been 
conſtructed for the family of Gallienus N 

Though the characters of Conſtantine and Maxentius bad very 
little affinity with each other, their ſituation and intereſt were the 
ſame; and prudence ſeemed to require that they ſhould unite their 
forces againſt the common enemy. Notwithſtanding the ſuperiority 
of his age and dignity, the indefatigable Maximian paſſed the 
Alps, and courting a perſonal interview with the ſovereign of Gaul, 
carried with him his daughter Fauſta as the pledge of the new 
alliance. The marriage was celebrated at Arles with every circum- 
ſtance of magnificence; and the ancient colleague of Diocletian, 
who again aſſerted his claim to the weſtern empire, conferred on 
his ſon-in-law and ally the title of Auguſtus. By conſenting to 
receive that honour from Maximian, Conſtantine ſeemed to embrace 
the cauſe of Rome and of the ſenate; but his profeſſions were am- 
biguous, and his aſſiſtance flow and ineffectual. He conſidered 
with attention the approaching conteſt between the maſters of Italy 
and the emperor of the Eaſt, and was prepared to conſult his own 
ſafety or ambition in the event of the war 

The importance of the occaſion called for the preſence and - 
lities of Galerius. At the head of a powerful army collected from 

23 The circumſtances of this war, and the 2 The vith Panegyric was pronounced to 
death of Severus are very doubtfully and va- celebrate the elevation of Conſtantine ; but 
riouſly told in our ancient fragments (ſee Til- the prudent orator avoids the mention either 
lemont, Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. iv. part i. of Galerius or of Maxentius. He introduces 


p. 555-). I have endeavoured to extract from only one flight alluſion to the actual troubles, 
them a confiſtent and probable narration, and to the majeſty of Rome, 
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| cleans 888 the Eaſt, he entered Italy, reſolved to revenge the | 


— death of Severus, and to chaſtiſe the rebellious Romans; ; or, as- be 


expreſſed his intentions, in the furious language of a barbarian, to 
extirpate the ſenate, and to deftroy the people by the fword. But 


the {kill of Maximian had concerted a prudent ſyſtem of defence, 


The invader found every. place, hoſtile, fortified, and ibacceſfible; 
and though he forced his way as far as Narni, within lixty miles 
of Rome, his dominion in Italy was confined to the narrow 
limits of his camp. Senſible of the increaſing difficulties of his 
enterpriſe, the haughty Galerius made the firſt advances towards a 
xeconciliation, and diſpatched two of his moſt conſiderable officers | 
to tempt the Roman princes by the offer of 'a conference and the 
declaration of his paternal regard for Maxentius, who might obtain 
much more _ his liberality than he could hope from the doubtful 
chance of war . The offers of Galerius were rejected with firm- 
neſs, his — friendſhip refuſed with contempt, and it was 
not long before he diſcovered, that, unleſs he provided for his ſafety 
by a timely retreat, he had ſome reaſon to apprehend the fate of 
Severus. The wealth, which the Romans defended againſt his ra- 
pacious tyranny, they freely contributed for his deſtruction. The 
name of Maximian, the popular arts of his ſon, the ſecret diftri- 
bution of large ſums, and the promiſe of ſtill more liberal rewards, 
checked the ardour and corrupted the fidelity of the Illyrian le- 
gions ; and when Galerius at length gave the ſignal of the retreat, 
it was with ſome difficulty that he could prevail on his veterans not 
to deſert a banner which had ſo often conducted them to victory 
and honour. A contemporary writer aſſigns two other cauſes for 
the failure of the ne but they are both of ſuch a nature, 


4 3 | 


With regard to this negociation, ſee the Ammianus Marcellinus, p. 711. Theſe frag- 
fragments of an -anonymous Hiſtorian, pub- ments have furniſhed us with ſeveral curious, 
liſhed by Valeſius at the end of his edition of and as it ſhould ſeem authentic,” anecdotes. 
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that a cautious. hiſtorian, will ſcarcely venture to adopt them. We 8 
are told that Galerius, who had. formed a very imperfect notion of — 


the greatneſs of Rome by the cities of the Eaſt, with which he was 
acquainted, found his forces inadequate to the fiege of that 
immenſe capital. p But the extent of a city ſerves only. to render 
it more acceſſible. to the enemy; Rome had long ſince been aceuſ- 
tomed to ſubmit. on the approach. of a congqueror ; ; nor could the 


temporary enthuſiaſm of the people have long contended a inf . 


the diſcipline and valour of the legions. We are likewiſe in- 
formed, that the legions themſelves were ſtruck with horror and 
remorſe, and that thoſe pious ſons of * republic refuſed to vio- 
late the ſanctity of their venerable parent But when we recollect 
with how much eaſe in the more ancient 1 wars, the zeal of 


party, and the habits of military obedience, had converted the 


native citizens of Rome into her moſt implacable enemies, we 
ſhall be inclined to diſtruſt this extreme delicacy of ſtrangers and 
barbarians, who had never beheld Italy till they entered it in a ho- 
ſtile manner, Had they not been reſtrained by. motives of a more 
intereſted nature, they would probably have anſwered Galerius in 
the words of Cæſar's veterans: If our general wiſhes to lead us 
e to the banks of the Tyber, we are prepared to trace out his camp. 
« Whatſoever walls he has determined to level with the ground, 
our hands are ready to work the engines: nor ſhall we. heſitate, 
« ſhould the name of the devoted city be Rome itſelf.” Theſe are 


indeed the expreſſions of a poet; but of a poet. who has been dif- 


tinguiſhed and even n for his ſtrict adherence to the truth of 


hiſtory *?, 


s Lactantius de M. P. c. 28. The former Heſperios audax veniam .metator in agros. | 
of theſe reaſons is probably taken from Vir- Tu quoſcunque voles in plarum effundere 
gil's Shepherd; “ Illam ego huie noſtræ ſi- muros, 

„ milem Melibcee putavi, &c.“ Lactantius His aries actus diſperget ſaxa W ; 

_ delights in theſe poetical alluſions. Ila licet penitus tolli quam juſſeris urbem 

77 Caſtra ſuper Tuſci ſi ponere Tybridis Roma ſit. Lucan. Pharſal. i. 381, 
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The legions of Galerius exhibited a very melancholy. Proof of 


- their diſpoſition, by the ravages which they committed in their 


His retreat. 


Elevation of 
Licinius to 
the rank of 
Auguſtus, 


A.D. 307. 
Nov. 11. 


retreat, They murdered, they raviſhed, they plundered, they 
drove away the flocks and herds of the Italians, they burnt the 
villages through which they paſſed, and they endeavoured to 
deſtroy the country, which it had not been in their power to 
ſubdue. During the whole march, Maxentius hung on their rear, 
but he very prudently declined a general engagement with thoſe 
brave and deſperate veterans. His father had undertaken a ſecond 
Journey into Gaul, with the hope of perſuading Conſtantine, he 
had afſembled an army on the frontier, to join the purſuit and to 
complete the victory. But the actions of Cotiſtantine were guided. 
by reaſon and not by reſentment. - He perſiſted in the wiſe reſolution 
of maintaining a balance of power in the divided empire; and he no 
longer hated OED: when that aſpi pang prince had'ceaſed-to be an 
object of terror e 
The mind of Galerius was the moſt ſuſceptible of the flerncr 
paſſions, but it was not however incapable of a ſincere and laſting 
friendſhip. Licinius, whoſe manners as well as character were 
not unlike his own, ſeems to have engaged both his affection and: 
eſteem. Their intimacy had commenced in the Happier period: 
perhaps of their youth and obſcurity, It had been cemented by 
the freedom and dangers of a military Iife; they had advanced,, 
almoſt by equal ſteps, through the ſueceſſive honours of the ſer- 
vice, and as ſoon as Galerius was inveſted with. the Imperial 
dignity, he ſeems to have conceived the deſign of raiſing his com- 
panion to the ſame rank with himſelf. During the ſhort: period of 
his proſperity he confidered the rank of Cæſar as unworthy of 
the: age and merit of Licinius, and rather choſe. to reſerve for him 


„ Lofiahtiue de . P. e. 25. Zofim.1, E. tine, in his interview wit |aulinkin, kad. 
p- 82. The latter inſinuates, that Conſtan - promiſed to declare war againſt Galerius. 


the 
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the place of Conſtantius, and the empire of the Weſt. While che c Fe E. 
emperor was employed in the Italian war; he intruſted his friend 
with the defence of the Danube z and immediately after his return 
from that unfortunate expedition, he /iaveſted Licinius with the 
vacant purple of Severus, reſigning to his immediate command 
the provinees of Ilyricum . The news of his promotion was. no and of Max- 
ſooner carried into the Eaſt, than Maximin, who governed or rather 5 
oppreſſed. the countries of Egypt and Syria, betrayed. his envy 
and diſcontent, diſdained the inferior name of Cæſar, and not- 
withſtanding the prayers as well as arguments of Galerius, exacted, 
almoſt by violence, the equal title of Auguſtus **.. For the firſt, 
and indeed for the laſt time, the Roman world was adminiſtered by 
ſix emperors. In the Weſt, Conſtantine and. Maxentius affected to Sixemperors. 
reverence their father Maximian. In the Eaſt, Licinius and A. D. 10. 
Maximin honoured with more real eonſideration their benefactor | 
Galerius. The oppoſition of intereſt, and the, memory. of a recent 
war, divided the empire into two great hoſtile: powers; but their 
mutual fears produced an apparent tranquillity, and even a feigned 
reconciliation, till. the death of the elder. princes, of Maximian, 
and more particularly of Galerius, gave a new direction to the VIEWS: 
and paſſions of their ſurviving aſſociates. 

When Maximian- had. reluctantly abdicated the empire, tle Misfortunes- 
venal. orators of the times applauded his philoſophic moderation. 
When his, ambition. excited, or at leaſt, encouraged, a civil war,. 


they. returned: thanks to his generous patriotiſm, and gently cen- 
ſured that love. of eaſe and retirement which had withdrawn him. 


29 M. de Tillemont (Hiſt, ts Eeuprrenns, ſelf, he tried. to ſatisfy his younger aſſociates, - 
tom. iv. part. p. 559.) has proved, that Li- by inventing; for Conſtantine: and Maximin- 
cinius, without paſſing through the interme- (not Maxeztius,. ſee Baluze, p. 81.) the new. 
diate rank of Czfar, was: declared Auguſtus, title of ſons of the Auguſti. But when Maxi- 
the 11th of November, A. D. 3oy, aſter the min acquainted him that he had been ſaluted 
return of Galerius ſrom Ital. Auguſtus by the army, Galerius was. obliged 

39 Lactantius de M. P. c. 32. Wen Ga- to acknowledge him, as well as Conſtantine, , 
lerius declared Licinius. Auguſtus with him- as equal aſſociates i in the Imperial dignity: . 
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P. from the publis ſervice? ;iBut it Was impoſſible, that-mindy like 


L= thoſe of Maximian ahd his fon, could long poſſeſs in harmony an 


undivided power. Maxentius conſidered bimſelf as the legal 
ſovereign of Italy, elected by che Roman ſenate and people; nor 
would he endure the control of his father, who arrogantly de- 


dlared, that by hit name and abilities the raſh youth had been 
vſtabliſſed on the throne. The cauſe was ſolemnly pleaded befote 


the Prætorlan guards, and thoſe troops who dreaded the ſeverity of 
the old emperor, eſpouſed the party of Maxentius. The life 'and 
freedom of Maximian were however reſpected, and he retired from 
italy into Ulyricum, affecting to lament his paſt conduct, and ſecretly 
contriving new miſchiefs; But Galerius, Who was well acquainted 
with his character, ſoon obliged him to leave his dominions, and 
the laſt refuge of the diſappointed Maximian was the court of his 
ſon-in-law Conſtantine . He was received with reſpect by that 
Artful prince, and with the appeafance of filial tenderneſs by the 
empreſs Fauſta. That he might remove every ſuſpicion, he re- 
ſigned the Imperial purple a ſecond time, profeſſing himſelf at 
length convinced of the vanity of greatneſs and ambition. Had 
he perſevered in this reſolution, he might have ended his life with 
leſs dignity indeed than in his firſt retirement, yet, however, with 
comfort and reputation. But the near proſpect of a throne brought 
back to his remembrance the ſtate from hence he was fallen, and 
'he reſolved, by a deſperate effort, either to reign. or to Petit. 
31 See Panegy. Vet. vi. 9. Audi doloris 22 Ab * pulſum, ab Lealia fugatum, ab | 


noſtri liberam vocem, &c. the whole paſlage Illyrico repudiatum, tuis provinciis, tuts co- 
is imagined with artful flattery, and exprotied piis, tuo palatio recepiſti, Eumen. in n Pane» 


4 


with an eaſy flow of eloquence. gyr. Vet. vii. 14. 


3* LaQantius de M. P. c. 28. Zoſim. I. ii. “ Lactantius de M. P. c. 29. Vet * 
P. 82. A report was ſpread; that Maxentius the reſignation of the puf ple, Conſtantine full 
was the ſon of ſome obſcure Syrian, and had continued: to Maximian the) pomp and bo- 
deen ſubſtituted by the wife of Maximian as © nours of the Imperial dignity ; and on all 
her own child. See Aurelius Victor, Ano- public occaſions gave the right-hand place to 


nym. Valeſian, and Panegyr. Vet. ix. 3, 4. * en : barn e's wat? vii. 1 - 
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An incurſion” of the Franks had fummoned Gontinide;: with zu CH 24 Pe 
part of his army, to the banks of the Rhine; the reniainder' of — 
the troops were ſtationed in the ſouthern provinces of Gaul, which 

lay expoſed to the enterpriſes of che Italian emperor, and à con- 
ſiderable treaſure was depoſited in the city of Arles. Maximian 
either craftily invented, or | haſtily credited, a vain report of the 
death of Conſtantine. ” Without heſitation! hie aſcended” the throney 
ſeized the treaſure, and ſcattering it with his accuſtomed profuſion 
among the ſoldiers, endeavoured to awake in their minds the 
memory of his ancient dignity and exploits. Before he could 
eſtabliſh his authority, or finiſh'the negociation which he appears 
to have entered into with his ſon Maxentius, the celerity of Con- 
ſtantine defeated all his hopes. On the firſt news of his perfidy and 
ingratitude, that prince returned by rapid marches from the Rhine to 
the Saone, embarked on the laſt mentioned. river at Chalons, . 
and at Lyons truſting himſelf to the rapidity” of the Rhone, arrived 
at the gates of Arles, with a military force which it was im- 
poſſible for Maximian to reſiſt, and which ſearcely permitted him to 
take refuge in the neighbouring city of Marſeilles. The narrow neck 
of land which joined that place to the continent was fortified againſt 
the beſiegers, whilſt the ſea was open, either for the eſcape of 
Maximian, or for the ſuccours of Maxentius, if the latter ſhould 
chuſe to diſguiſe his invaſion of Gaul, under the honourable 
pretence of defending a diſtreſſed, or, as he might allege, an 
injured father. Apprehenſive of the fatal conſequences of delay, 

Conſtantine gave orders for an immediate aſſault; but the ſcaling” 
ladders were found too ſhort for the height of the walls, and 
Marſeilles might have ſuſtained as long a ſiege as it formerly did 
againſt the arms of Cæſar, if the garriſon, conſcious either of their 


fault or of their danger. had not purchaſed their pardon by de- 


livering up the eity and the perſon of Maximian. A ſecret but His e 
| 310. 


irre vocable ſentence of death was pronounced againſt the uſurper, February. 
4 | - he 
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he obtained only the ſame liehe which he had indulged to Se- 


dVerus, and it was publiſhied to the world, that; oppreſſed by the 


remorſe of his repeated crimes, he ſtrangled himſelf with hit 
own hands, After he had loſt the aſſiſtance, and diſdained the 
moderate counſels, of Diocletian, the ſecond period of his active life 
was a ſeries of public calamities and perſonal mortifications, which 
were terminated, in about three years, by an ignominious death, 


He deſerved his fate; but we ſhould find more reaſon: to applaud 


Death of Ga- 

lerius. 

A. D. 311. 
May. 


the humanity of Conſtantine, if he had ſpared an old man, the 
benefactor of his father, and the father of his wife. During the 
whole of this melancholy tranſaction, it appears that Fauſta n 
the ſentiments of nature to her conjugal duties. 

The laſt years of Galerius were leſs ſhameful and unfortunate; 
and though he had filled with more glory the ſubordinate ſtation of 
Cæſar, than the ſuperior rank of Auguſtus, he preſerved, till the 
moment of his death, the firſt place among the princes of the Roman 
world. He ſurvived his retreat from Italy about four years, and wiſely 
relinquiſhing his views of univerſal empire, he devoted the remainder 
of his life to the enjoyment of pleaſure, and to the execution of ſome 
works of public utility, among which we may diſtinguiſh the diſcharg- 
ing into the Danube the ſuperfluous waters of the lake Pelſo, and the 


cutting down the immenſe foreſts that encompaſſed it; an operation 
worthy of a monarch, fince it gave an extenſive country to the agri- 


culture of his Pannonian ſubjects **, His death was occaſioned by a 


25 Zoſim. 1. ii. p. 82. Eumenius in Pa- borders of Noricum; and the province of 


negyr. Vet. vii. 16—21, The latter of theſe, Valeria (a name which the wife of Galerius 
has undoubtedly repreſented the whole affair gave to the drained country) undoubtedly 
in the moſt favourable light for his ſovereign.” lay between the Drave and the Danube (Sex- 
Vet even from his partial narrative we may tus Rufus, c. g.). I ſhould therefore ſuſpect 
conclude, that the repeated clemency of Con- that Victor has confounded the lake Pelſo, 


ſtantine, and the reiterated treaſons of Maxi- with the Volocean marches; or, as they are 


mian, as they are deſcribed by Lactantius (de now called, the lake Sabaton, - It is placed in 
M. P. c. 29, 30.), and copied by the moderns, the heart of Valeria, and its preſent extent 1s 
are deſtitute of any hiſtorical foundation. not leſs than 12 Hungarian miles (about 70 
36 Aurelius Victor, c. 40. But that lake Engliſh) in length, and two in breadth. See 
was 4 on the Upper Pannonia, near the Severini Pannonia, I. i. c. 9. 
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very paiuful and lingering erer 15 1 body, ſwelled by an. inobavd 
perate courſe of life to an unwieldy; corpulence,) was coveted with 
ulcers, and devoured by innumerable. ſwarms of thoſe inſets, 'who 

have given their name to a moſt; loathſome' diſeaſe ; but as Gale- 
rius had offended a very zealous and powerful party among his ſub- 

jects, his ſufferings, inſtead of exciting their compaſſion, have been 
celebrated as the viſible effects of divine juſtice . He had no ſooner 

expired in his palace of Nicomedia, than the two emperors who were 
indebted for their purple to his favour, began to collect their forces, 

with the intention either of diſputing, or of dividing, the dominions 
which he had left without a maſter. They were perſuaded however 
to deſiſt from the former deſign; and to agree in the latter- The 
provinces of Aſia fell to the ſhare of Maximin, and thoſe of Europe 
augmented the portion of Licinius. The Helleſpont and the Thra- 
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His domi- 
nion ſhared 
between 
Maximin 
and Licinius. 


cian Boſphorus formed their mutual boundary, and the banks of thoſe 


narrow ſeas, which flowed in the midſt of the Roman world, were 
covered with ſoldiers, with arms, and with fortifications. The deaths 
of Maximian and of Galerius reduced the number of emperors to 
four. The ſenſe of their true intereſt ſoon connected Licinius and 
Conſtantine; a ſecret alliance Was concluded between Maximin and 
Maxentius, and their unhappy ſubjects expected with terror the 
bloody conſequences of their inevitable diſſenſions, which were no 
longer reſtrained, by the fear or the welpe which W had enter- 
tained for Galeriu s. AA 2 1. Jud 6 
Among ſo many crimes 2 33 us Hp the. 
N of the Roman princes, there is ſome. pleaſure i in diſcovering a 


1 14 


ä + OY 


37 Lafianiias (de M. P. e. 33.) and Euſe- 
bius (1, viii. c. 16.) deſcribe the ſymptoms 
and progreſs of his diſorder with ſingular ac- 
curacy and apparent pleaſure. 

If any (like the late Dr. Jeriin, Re- 
marks on "Eeclekaſtical hiſtory, vol. ü. p. 

307—3 56. ) ſtill delight i in recording th the won- 


Vox. I. 
4 4 
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een 2 of the perſecutors, I aid re- 


- commend to their peruſal an admirable pad: / 
ſage of Grotius (Hift. 1. vii. p. 332.) con- 
cerning-the laſt illneſs of Philip II. of Spain. 

39 See Euſebius, I. ix. 6. 10. Lactantius 
de M. P. c. 36. Zoſimus is leſs exact, and 


a . evidently confounds Maximian with Maximin. 


ſingle 


Adminiſtra- 
tion of Con- 
ſtantine in 
Gaul. a 
A. D. 5. 
312. 
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ſingle action which may be aleribed to their virtue. 10 the ſixth 
year of his reign; Conſtantine viſited the city 'of Autum and gene. 
rouſly remitted the arrears: of tribute, reducing at the ſamis time the 
proportion of their aſſeſſmentꝭ from twenty-five en thouſand 
heads, ſubject tothe real and perſonal capitation “ . Fet even tlie 
indulgence affords the moſt; unqueſtionable 5 of the publie 
miſery. This tax was ſo; extremely oppreſfſiive,: either in itſtlg 
or in the mode of collecting it; that whilſt® the revenue: way 
increaſed by extbrtion, it was" dimitiſhed” by deſpair: a confiller 


able part of the territory of Autun was left uncultivated and great 


numbers of the provincials - rather choſe to live as exiles: and 
outliws; than to ſupport the weight of civil ſociety. It is 


but too probable, that the bountiful emperor relieved, by à par- 


tial act of liberalityy one among the many evils; which he had 
cauſed by his general maxims of adminiſtration- But even thoſe 


maxims were lefs- the effect of choice than of neceflity; And if 


we except the death of Maximian, the reign of Conſtamtine iu Gaul. 
ſeems to have been the moſt! innocent and even vittuons- period of 
his life. The provinces: were protected by lis preſence from the 
inroads of the barbarians, who either dreaded or experienced: his 
active valour. After a ſignal victory over the Franks and Ale- 
manni, ſeveral of their prinees were expoſed by his order to the 
wild beaſts in the amphitheatre of Treves, and the people ſeem: 
to have enjoyed the ſpectacle, without diſcovering} in | fuck a treat- 
ment of royal captives, any thing that was repugnant to e laws of 
nations or of humanity **. CREME CS 
The virtues of Conftantine were rendered more illuſtrious by the 
vices of Maxentius. Whilſt the Gallic provineſd: enjoyed as mul 


- 


4© See chi Müh Panenyr: in which Eume- * Butropius, x. 3. Panegyr. Veter. vil. 10, 
nius diſplays, in the preſence of Conſtantine, 11, 12; A great number of the French. youth 
the miſery and the gratitude of the city of were likewiſe expoſed to the ſame cruel nd 
Autun. ignominious death. | 
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happineſs as the en of the times Was b of receiving © . 
Italy and Africa groaned under the dominion of a tyrant as con- Sen 
temptible/as the wasodiaus. The zeal of flattery and faction has 

indeed too frequently ſacrificed the reputation of the vanquiſhed to 

the glory of their ſucceſsful riwals; but even thoſe writers ho 

have revealed, with the moſt freedom and pleaſure, the faults of 
Conſtantine, unanimouſly confeſs; that Maxentius was cruel, »ra- - 
pacious, and profligate . He had the good fortune to ſuppreſs 

a ſlight rebellion in Africa. The governor and à few adberents 
had been guilty; the provinet ſufferedd for their crime. The 

flouriſhing cities of Cirtha aud Carthage, and the whole extent 

of that fertile country, were waſted by iſire and ſwotd. The abuſe 

of victory was followed by the abuſe of law and juſtice. A for- 

midable army of ſycophants and delators invaded Aftica ; the rich 

and the noble were eaſily convicted of à connexion with the 1 
rebels; and thoſe among them 'whoiexpetienced - the emperor's 

clemency, were only puuiſhed by the confiſcation of their eſtates 

So ſignal a victory was eelebrated by a magnificent triumph, and 

Maxentius expoſed to the eyes of the people the ſpoils. and cap- 

tives of a Roman province. The ſtate of the capital was no leſs 

deſerving of compaſſion than that of Africa. The wealth of Rome 

ſupplied an inenhauſtible fund for his vain and prodigal expences, 

and the miniſtors of his revenue were killed in the arts of rapine. 

It was under his reign that the method of exacting a ire giſt 

from the ſenators was firſt invented; and as the ſum vas ünſenſibly 

increaſed, the preteneos of levying it, a victory, a birth, a marriage, or 

an Imperial conſulſhip, were proportionably multiplied Ne. Maxentius 


Julian excludes. Maxentius from the.ban- | be paſſage of Aurelius Vitor ſhould 
quet of. the Caſam with abhorrence and con- be read in the following manner. Primus 
rempt ; and ,Zaſimus (I, . P. 85.) Scgnfes indituto pefimo, Np mere Patres Ora- 


him of every-kind of exueley and profligacy. 4ore/que pecuniam. conferre e ſibi co- 
va. — ü. N. 83835 Aen. . 
wy 38 2 had 
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had imbibed the ſame: imphibable averſion” to the ſenate, which has 


characterized moſt of the former tyrants of Rome: nor was it poſſible 
for his ungrateful temper to forgive the generous: fidelity which 
had raiſed him to the throne, and ſupported him againſt all "his 
enemies. The lives of the ſenators were expoſed to his jealous 


ſuſpicions, the diſhonour of their wives and daughters heightened 


the, gratification: of bis ſenſual paſſions . It may: be preſumed, 
that an Imperial lover was ſeldom edna to ſigh in-vainz; but 
whenever perſuaſion proved ineffectual, he had recourſe to violerice; 
and there remains one memorable example of a noble matron, 
'who preſerved her chaſtity by a voluntary death. The ſoldiers 
were the only order of men whom he appeared to reſpect or 
ſtudied to pleaſe. He filled Rome and Italy with armed troops, 
connived at their tumults, ſuffered them with impunity to plundey, 
and even to maſſacre, the defenceleſs people“; and indulging 
them in the ſame licentiouſneſs which their mend enjoyed, 
Maxentius often beſtowed: on his military favourites the ſplendid 
villa, or the beautiful wife, of a ſenator. A prince of ſuch a 
character, alike incapable of governing either in peace or in war, 
might purchaſe the ſupport, but he could never obtain the eſteem, 
of the army. Yet his pride was equal to his other vices. Whilſt 
he paſſed his indolent life, either within the walls of his palace, 
or in the neighbouring gardens of Salluſt, he was repeatedly heard 
to declare; that he alone was emperor, and that the other princes 
were no more than his lieutenants, on whom he had devolved: the 


defence of the frontier provinces, that be. might. enjoy withauts inter- 


4s Panegyr. Ver. | ix, — Euſeb: Hiſt, Ec- . on ſack EIN Säcke! is -uſtifiable. 


cleſ. viii. 14, et in Vit. Conſtant. i. 33, 34+ Prætorianis cxdem vulgi quondam an- 


Rufinus, c. 17. The virtuous Matron, who nueret, is the vague expreſſion of Aurelius 
ſtabbed herſelf to eſcape the violence of Max- Victor. See more particular, though ſome- 
'entius, was a Chriſtian, wife to the præſect of what different, accounts of a tumult and maſ- 
the city, and her name was Sophronia. It facre, which happened at Rome, in Euſebi- 
fill remains a queſtion among the caſuiſts, "us (I. viii, c. 14.) din Zoſim. (I. ii. p. 84.) 


ruption 
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ruption the clegant luxury of the capital. | 1 which had ſo c ug e. 


long regretted the abſence, lamented, reg the ſix years of his reigs Tae - Py 
the preſence; of her ſovereign ”. Ns 3 | 
Though Conſtantine he v view the ca of Maxentius with Cit war 


n 
abhorrence, and the ſituation of the Romans with compaſſion, we have Conſtantine 


no reaſon to preſume that- he would have taken up arms to puniſh — mw 
the one or to relieve the other. But the tyrant of Italy raſhly _ $93. 
ventured to provoke a formidable enemy, whoſe ambition had been 
hitherto reſtrained by conſiderations of prudence, rather than by 
principles of - juſtice * . After the death of Maximian, his titles, 
according to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom, had been eraſed, and his ſtatues 
thrown down with ignominy. His. ſon, who had perſecuted and 
deſerted him when alive, affected, to diſplay the moſt pious re- 
gard for his memory, and gave orders that a ſimilar treatment ſhould. 
be immediately inflicted on all. the ſtatues that had been erected in 
Italy and Africa to the honour. of Conſtantine. That wiſe prince, 
who ſincerely wiſhed to decline a-war, with the difficulty and im- 
portance of which he was ſufficiently. acquainted, at firſt diſ- 
ſembled the inſult, and ſought for redreſs by the. milder ex- 
pedients of negociation, till he was convinced, that the hoſtile and 
ambitious deſigus of the Italian emperor made it neceſſary for him 
to arm in his own defence. Maxetitius, who openly avowed his 
pretenſions to the whole monarchy of "the Weſt, had already pre- 
pared a very conſiderable foree to invade the Gallic provinces on the 
fide of Rhætia, and though he could not expect any aſſiſtance from 
Licinius, he was flattered with the hope that the legions of Illyri- 

47 See in the Panegyrics (ix. 14.), a lively 4 After the victory of Conſtantine, it 
deſcription of the indolence and vain pride of was univerſally allowed, that the motive of 
Maxentius. In another place, the orator delivering the.- republic from a deteſted 


obſerves, that the riches which Rome had ac- tyrant, would, at any time, have juſtified . 
cumulated in a period of 1060 years, were la- his expedition. into; Italy, Euſeb. in Vit. 


viſhed by the tyrant on his mercenary bands; Conſtantin. I. i. c. 26. Panegyr. Vet. 2 
redemptis ad civile latrocinium manibus in- ix. 4s: | 
geſſerat. 


cum, 
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C'H AP. cum, allured by his preſents and promiſes, would Uelert che 


XIV. 
—— fandard of that Prince, and unanimouſly declare themſelves bis 


ſoldiers and ſubjeQs *, Conſtantine no longer heſitated. | He had 
deliberated with caution, he acted with vigour. He gave a pri- 
vate audience to the ambaſſadors, who, in the name of the ſenate 


and people, conjured him to deliver Rome from a deteſted tyrant; 


and, without regarding the timid remonſtrances of his couneil, he 


reſolved to prevent the enemy, and to W n war into 'the 


heart of Italy . 


Preparations. The enterpriſe was as full of Glas as of glory; ai the un- 


ſucceſsful event of two former invaſions was ſufficient to inſpire 


the moſt ſerious apprehenſions. The veteran troops who revered 


che name of Maximian, had embraeed in both thoſe wars the party 


of his ſon, and were now reſtrained by a ſenſe of honour, as well as 


of intereſt, from entertaining an idea of a ſecond deſertion. Man- 
,entius, who conſidered the Prætorian guards as the firmeſt defence 
of his throne, had increaſed them to their ancient eſtabliſhment; 
and they compoſed, including the reſt of the Italians who were in- 
liſted into his ſervice, a formidable body of fourſcore thouſand men. 
Forty thouſand' Moors and Carthaginians had been raiſed ſince the 
reduction of Africa, Even Sicily furniſhed its proportion of troops; 
and the armies of Maxentius amounted to one hundred and 
ſeventy thouſand foot, and eighteen thouſagd horſe. The wealth 


of Italy ſupplied the expences of the war; and the adjacent pro- 
vinces were exhauſted, to form immenſe magazines of corn and 


every other kind of proviſions. The whole force of Conſtantine 


49 Zoſimus, I. ii. p. 84, 85. Nazarius in mans is mentioned only by Zonaras (I. xiii.) 


Panegyr. x. 7—13. and by Cedrenus (in Compend. Hiſt. p. 25o. ): 

50\See'Panegyr. Vet. ix. 2. Omnibus fere but thoſe modern Greeks had the.opportunity 
'tuis Comitibus et Ducibus non ſolum tacite of conſulting many writers which have ſince 
muſſantibus, ſed · etiam aperte timentibus; been loſt, among which we mayireckon-the 
contra conſilia haminum, contra Haruſpicum life of Conſtantine by a | Photius 
monita, ipſe per temet liberandz urbis tem- (p. 63.) has made a ſhort extract ſrom that 

us veniſſe ſeutites. The embaſly of the Ro- hiſtorical work. 
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conſiſted of ninety” thouſand: fbot and- eight thouſand hoelſt ** 1 andi CH Pc: 


V.. 


as the defence of the Rhine required an extraordinary eu — Vl 


during the abſence of the emperor, it was not in his power to 
employ above half his troops- in the Italian expedition, unleſs he 
{acrificed the publie ſafety to his private quarrel * At tlie headi of 
about forty thouſand ſoldiers he marched to encounter an enemy” 
whoſe numbers were at leaſt four times ſuperior: to his own. But 
the armies of Italy, placed at a ſecure! diſtance from danger, were 
enervated by indulgence and luxury Habituated to the bathy and 
theatres of Rome, they took: the field! with reludtance,;: and were 
chiefly compoſed of veterans who had almoſt forgotten or: of new 
levies, who had never acquired, the uſe of arms and the -practice. 
of war. The hardy'legions: of Gaul had long defended! the fron- 
tiers of the empire againſt the barbarians of the North; and in the 
performance of that laborious ſervicez.. their valour war exerciſed! 


and their diſciphne confirmed. There appeared the ſame differenoe+ 


between the leaders as between the armies . Caprice or flattery had 
tempted Maxentius with the hopes of conqueſt; but theſe aſpiring 
hopes ſoon: gave way to the habits of pleaſure and the conſciouſneſs; 
of his inexperience. The intrepid mind of Conſtantine had been 
trained from hisearlieſtyouth to war, to unte and to military com 
mand. 


When Hannibal marched from Gaul into Italy, he was obliged; Conſtantine 
es the 
firſt,, to diſcover, and then to open, a way over mountains and! Alps. 


through ſavage nations that had never yielded a paſſage to a regular 


* Zoſimus (1. ii. p. 86.) has given us this W Panegyr.. Vet. ix. 3. It is not ſur- 
eurious account of the forces on both ſides. priſing that the orator ſhould diminiſh the 
He makes no mention of any naval arma- numbers with which his ſovereign atchiev- 
ments, though we are aſſured (Panegyr. ed the conqueſt of Italy; but it appears 


Vet. ix. 25.) that the war was- carried on by ſomewhat ſingular, that he ſhould' eſteem 


ſea as well as by land; and that the fleet of the-tyrant's army at no more than 100, oo 
Conſtantine took poſſeſſion of Sardinia, - Cor- men. 
ſica, and the ports of Italy. . 


army. 


| 
| 
| 
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the authority of an experienced officer and a 


THE DECTIXE AND FALL) 


army. The Alps were then guarded by nature, they are now-forti. 
fied by art. Citadels conſtructed with no leſs ſkill: than labour and 


expence, command every avenue into the plain, and on that ſide 
render Italy almoſt inacceſſible to the enemies of the king of Sar- 


dinia . But in the courſe of the intermediate period, the generals, 
who have attempted the paſſage, have ſeldom experienced any dif- 


ficulty or reſiſtance. In the age of Conſtantine, the peaſants of | 


the mountains were civilized and obedient ſubjeQs ; the country 


was plentifully ſtocked with proviſions, and the ſtupendous high- 


ways which the Romans had carried over the Alps, opened ſeveral 


communications between Gaul and Italy“. Conſtantine preferred 


the road of the Cottian Alps, or, as it is now called, of Mount 
Cenis, and led his troops with ſuch active diligence, that he de- 
ſcended into the plain of Piedmont before the court of Maxentius 
had received -any certain intelligence. of his departure from the 
banks of the Rhine. The city of Suſa, however, which is ſituated 


at the foot of Mount Cenis, was ſurrounded with walls, and pro- 


vided with a garriſon ſufficiently numerous to check the progreſs of 


an invader ; but the impatience of Conſtantine's troops diſdained 


the tedious forms of a ſiege. The ſame day that they appeared be- 
fore Suſa, they applied fire to the gates, and ladders to the walls; 
and mounting to the aſſault amidſt a ſhower of ſtones and arrows, 
they entered the place ſword in hand, and cut in pieces the greateſt 


part of the garriſon, The flames were extinguiſhed by the care of 


53 The three principal paſſages of the Alps learned geographer, the pretenſions of Mount 


between Gaul and Italy, are thoſe of Mount Cenis are ſupported in a ſpecious, not to ſay 


St. Bernard, Mount Cenis, and Mount Ge- a convincing, manner by M. Groſley. Ob- 


nevre. Tradition, and a reſemblance of names ſervations ſur Italie, tom. i. p. 40, &c. 
{ Alpes Pennine), had aſſigned the firſt of theſe $4 La Brunette near Suſe, Demont, Exiles, 
for the march of Hannibal (See Simler de peneſtrelles, Coni, &c. 
Alpibus). The Chevalier de Folard (Po- 
lybe, tom. iv.) and M. Danville have led him 
over Mount Genevre. But notwithſtanding 


5s See Ammian. Marcellin. xy. 10. "His 
deſcription of the roads over the Alps, is 
clear, "lively, and accurate. 


1 Conſantine, 
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Conſtantine, and the remains of. Suſa preſerved: from total deſtrue- 0 AYP. 
tion. About forty miles from thence, a more ſevere conteſt awaited ——ů 


him. A numerous army of Italians Was aſſembled under the lieu- * of 


tenants of Maxentius in the plains of Turin. Its prineipal ftreogth 
conſiſted in a ſpeeies of heavy cavalry, which the Romans, {ſince 
the decline of their diſcipline, had-borrowed from/ the nations of the 
Eaſt. The harſes;* as well as the men, were . clothed in complete 
armour, the joints of which were artfully adapted to the motions 
of their bodies. The aſpect of this: cavalry was formidable, their 
weight almoſt irreſiſtible; and as, on this oecaſion, their generals 
had drawn them up in a compact calumn or wedge, with a ſharp 
point, and with ſpreading! flanks, they flattered themſelyes that they 
ſhould eaſily break and trample down the army. of -Conſtantine. 
They might perhaps have -ſucceeded- in their deſign, had not . 
their experienced adverſary embraced the ſame method of defence, g 
which in ſimilar eirgumſtances had been praiſed by Aurelian. 
The ſkilful evolutions. of Conſtantine divided and baffled this maſſy 
column of cavalry. The troops of Maxentius fled in confuſion to- 
wards Turin; and as the gates of the city were ſhut againſt them, 
very few eſcaped che ſword of the victorious purſuers. By this 
important ſervice, Turin deſerved to experience the-clemency and 
even favour of the conqueror. He madechis entry into the Imperial 
palace of Milan, and almoſt all the cities of Italy between the Alps 
and the Po not only acknowledged the __— but embraced: with 
zeal the party, of Conſtantine. 1353 ci bei non! 
From Milan to Rome, the Æmilian and Flaniniaihighwaye offered siege and 


an eaſy march of about four hundred miles; but ihqugh Conſtan- Vas ef 


Verona. 
tine was em: to encounter the ung. he prudently directed 
1. 1 = 1 + 1 122 484 '4 Earn 1 14 TH 2 9 12 


0 Zdſimus as well as Euſebius Mattel 6 * 1e for the intermediate ations of Con- 
the paſſage of the Alps, to the deciſtve action kantine. wetter e 
near Rome. We muſt apply to the two Pa- eee ee ee 
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his operations againſt another army of Italians, who, by 8 


— ſtrength and poſition, might either oppoſe his progreſs, or, in caſe 


of a misfortune, might intercept his retreat. Ruricius' Pompeianus, | 

a general diſtinguiſhed by his valour and ability, had under his 
command the city of Verona, and all the troops that were ſlationec 
in the province of Venetia. As ſoon as he was informed that Con- 
ſtantine was advancing towards him, he detached a large body of 
cavalry, which was defeated in an engagement near Breſcia,” and 
purſued by the Gallic kgions as far as the gates of Verona. The 
neceſſity, the importance, and the difficulties of the ſiege of Verona, 
immediately prefented themſelves to the ſagacious mind of Con- 
ſtantine . The eity was acceſſible only by a narrow peninſula to- 
wards the weſt, as the other three ſides were ſurrounded by the 
Adige, a rapid river which covered the province of Venetia, from 
whence the beſieged derived an inexhauſtible ſupply of men and 


| proviſions, It was not without great difficulty, and after ſeveral 


fruitleſs attempts, that Conſtantine found means to paſs. the river 
at ſome diſtance above the city, and in a place where the torrent 
was leſs violent. He then encompaſſed Verona with ſtrong lines, 
puſhed his attacks with prudent vigour, and repelled a deſperate 
fally of Pompeianus, That intrepid general, when he had uſed 
every means of defence that the ſtrength of the place or that of the 
garriſon could afford, fecretly eſcaped from Verona, anxious not for 
his own but for the public ſafety. With indefatigable diligence he 
ſoon collected an army ſufficient either to meet Conſtantine in the 
field, or to attack him if he obſtinatehy remained within his lines. 
The emperor, attentive to the motions, and informed of the ap- 


5? The Marquis Maffei has examined the conſtrued by Gallienus, were-leſs extenſive 


fiege and battle of Verona, with that degree than the modern walls, and the Amphitheatre 
of attention and accuracy, which was due to was not included within their circumference, 


a memorable action that happened in his na- See Verona Illuſtrata, Part i. p. 142. 150. 
tive country, The fortifications of that city, | | 


proach, 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
proach, of ſo formidable an enemy, left a part of his legions O 


$07 
H A P. 


to continue the operations of the ſiege, whilſt, at the head of Cys 


thoſe troops on whoſe valour and fidelity he more particularly de- 
| pended, he advanced in perſon to engage the general of Maxen- 
tius. The army of Gaul was drawn up in two lines, according to 
the uſual practice of war; but their experienced leader, perceiving 
that the numbers of the Italians far exceeded his own, ſuddenly 
changed his diſpoſition, and reducing the ſecond, extended the front 
of his firſt, line to a juſt proportion with that of the enemy. Such 
evolutions, which only veteran troops can execute without con- 
fuſion in a moment of danger, commonly prove deciſive : but as 
this engagement began towards the cloſe of the day, and was con- 
teſted with great obſtinacy during the whole night, there was leſs 
room for the conduct of the generals than for the courage of the ſol- 
diers. The return of light diſplayed the victory of Conſtantine, 
and a field of carnage covered with many thouſands of the van- 
quiſhed Italians. Their general Pompeianus was found among the 
ſlain; Verona immediately ſurrendered at diſcretion, and the gar- 
riſon was made priſoners of war. When the officers of the vic- 
torious army congratulated their maſter on this important ſucceſs, 
they ventured to add ſome reſpectful complaints, of ſuch a nature, 
however, as the moſt jealous monarchs will liſten to without diſ- 
pleaſure. They repreſented to Conſtantine, that, not contented 
with performing all the duties of a commander, he had expoſed his 
own perſon with an exceſs of. valour which almoſt degenerated into 
raſhneſs ; and they conjured him for the future to pay more regard 
to the preſervation of a life, in which the ſafety of Rome and of 
the empire was involved“. Ne ee | 


They wanted chains for ſo great'a mul- fetters the ſwords of the vanquiſhed, Pane- 
titude of captives ; and the whole council was gyr. Vet. ix. 11. 
at a loſs; but the ſagacious conqueror'ima- 59 Panegyr. Vet. ix. 10. 
gined the happy expedient of converting into 
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While Conſtantine Fgnalized his conduct and e in che field, 


— the ſovereign of Italy appeared inſenſible of the calamities and 


Indolence 


and fears of danger of a civil war which raged in the heart of his dominions. 


Maxentius. 


Pleaſure was ſtill the only buſineſs of Maxentius. Concealing, or 
at leaſt attempting eh rd from the public knowledge the miſ- 
fortunes of his arms „ he indulged himſelf in a vain confidence, 
which deferred the reinietlies of the approaching evil, without 
deferring the evil itſelf . The rapid progreſs of Conſtamine ®* 
was ſcarcely ſufficient to awaken him from this fatal ſecurity; he 
flattered himſelf, that his well-known liberality, and the majeſty | 
of the Roman name; which had already delivered him from two 
invaſions, would diſnpate with the ſame facility the rebellious army 
of Gaul. The officers of experience and ability, who had ſerved 
under the banners of Maximian, were at length compelled to in- 
form his effeminate ſon of the imminent danger to which he was 
reduced; and, with a freedom that at once ſurpriſed and convinced 
him, to urge the neceſſity of preventing his ruin, by a vigorous ex- 
ertion of his remaining power. The reſources of Maxentius, both 
of men and money, were ſtill conſiderable. The Prætorian guards 
felt how ſtrongly their own intereſt and fafety were connected with 
his cauſe; and a third army was ſoon collected, more numerous 
than thoſe which had been loſt in the battles of Turin and Verona 
It was far from the intention of the emperor to lead his troops in 
perſon. A ftranger to the exerciſes of war, he trembled at the ap- 
prehenſion of ſo dangerous a conteſt ;' and as fear is commonly ſuper- 
ſtitious, he liſtened with melancholy attention to the rumours of 
omens and prefages which ſeemed to menace his life and empire. 


* „* 
— 


60 Literas calamitatum ſuarum indices ſup- tremely probable that Conſtantine was ſtill at 


primebat. Panegyr. Vet. ix. 15. Verona, the 1ſt of September, A. D. 312, 
% Remedia malorum potius quam mala and that the memorable æra of the indictions 


differebat, is the fine cenſure which Tacitus was dated from his Saag of the Ciſalpine 
paſſes on the ſupine indolence of Vitellius. Gaul. en | | 


©: The Marquis Maffei has made it ex- 8 
| ame 
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Shame at length ſupplied the place of courage, and forced bim to 
take the field. He was unable to ſuſtain the contempt of the Roman 


people. The circus reſounded with their indignant clamours, and 


they tumultuouſly beſieged the gates of the palace, reproaching the 
puſillanimĩty of their indolent ſovereign, and celebrating the heroic 
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ſpirit of Conſtantine . Before Maxentius left Rome, he confulted 


the Sibylline books. The guardians of theſe ancient oracles were as 
well verſed in the arts of this world, as they were ignorant of the 
ſecrets of fate; and they returned him a very prudent anſwer, 
which might adapt itſelf to the event, ou ſecure their reputation 
whatever ſhould be the chance of arms | 
The celerity of Conſtantine's march 4 been compared to the 
rapid conqueſt of Italy by the firſt of the Cæſars; nor is the flatter- 
ing parallel repugnant to the truth of hiſtory, ſince no more than 
fifty-eight days elapſed between the ſurrender of Verona and the 
final deciſion of the war. Conſtantine had always apprehended that 


Vidtory of of 
Conſtantine 
near Rome. 
A. D. 3 12. 
28th Oct. 


the tyrant would conſult the dictates of fear, and perhaps of pru- 


dence; and that, inſtead of riſking his laſt hopes in a general en- 
gagement, he would ſhut himſelf up within the walls of Rome. 
His ample magazines fecured him againſt the danger of famine; 
and as the ſituation of Conſtantine admitted not of delay, he might 


have been reduced to the ſad neceſlity of deſtroying with fire and 
ſword the Imperial city, the nobleſt reward of his victory, and the de- 


liverance of which had been the motive, or rather indeed the pretences 
of the civil war ©, It was with equal ſurpriſe and pleaſure, that on his 


arrival at a place ealled Saxa Rubra, about nine miles from Rome“, 
» . . | he 
63 See en Vet. xi. 64. 1 of corn, which Maxentius had collected from 
de M. P. c. 44. Africa and the Iſlands. And yet, if there is 


5+ Illo die hoſtem Romanorum eſſe peritu - any truth in the ſcarcity mentioned by Euſe- 
rum. The vanquiſhed prince became of bius (in Vit. Conſtantin, I. i. c. 36.), the Im- 
courſe the enemy of Rome. perial granaries muſt have been open only tc to 
es See Panegyr. Vet. ix. 16. x. 27. The the ſoldiers. 


former of theſe orators magnifies the hoards 8 Maxentius .. +» tandem urbe in Sara 


rubra, 
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he diſcovered the army of Maxentius prepared to give him battle*, 


—— Their long front filled a very ſpacious plain, and their deep array 


br 
1 
1 
| 
4 
A 
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reached to the banks of the Tyber, which covered their rear, and 
forbade their retreat. We are informed, and we may believe, that 
Conſtantine diſpoſed his troops with conſummate. ſkill, and that he 
choſe for himſelf the poſt of honour and danger. Diſtinguiſhed 
by the ſplendour of his arms, he charged in perſon the cavalry of 
his rival ; and his irreſiſtible attack determined the fortune of the 
day. The cavalry of Maxentius was principally compoſed either 
of unwieldy cuiraſſiers, or of light Moors and Numidiaus. They 
yielded to the vigour of the Gallic horſe, which poſſeſſed more aQi- 
vity than the one, more firmneſs than the other. The defeat of 
the two wings left the infantry without any protection on its 
flanks, and the undiſciplined Italians fled without reluctance from 
the ſtandard of a tyrant whom they had always hated, and whom 
they no longer feared. The Prætorians, conſcious that their of- 
fences were beyond the reach of mercy, were animated by revenge' 
and deſpair. Notwithſtanding their repeated efforts, thoſe brave vete- 
rans were unable to recover the victory: they obtained, however, an 
honourable death ; and it was obſerved, that their bodies covered the 
ſame ground which had been occupied by their ranks **. The confu- 
fion then became general, and the diſmayed troops of Maxentius, pur- 
ſued by an implacable enemy, ruſhed by thouſands into the deep and 
rapid ftream of the Tyber. The emperor himſelf attempted to eſcape 
back into the city over the Milvian bridge, but the crowds which 
preſſed together through that narrow paſſage, forced him into the 


rubra, millia ferme novem ægerrime pro- 
greſſus. Aurelius Victor. See Cellarius Geo- 
graph. Antiq. tom. i. p. 463. Saxa Rubra 
was in the neighbourhood of the Cremera, a 
trifling rivulet, illuſtrated by the valour and 
glorious death of the three hundred Fabii. 

©7. The poſt which Maxentius had taken, 


with the Tyber in his rear, is very clearly 
defcribed by the two Panegyriſts, ix. 16, 
x. 28. 

5 Exceptis latrocinii illius primis aucto- 
nbus, qui deſperatã veniũ, locum quem pug- 
nz ſumpſerant texere corporibus. Penegyr. 
Vet. ix. 17. 

rivers 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
river, where be was immediately drowned by the weight of his 


armour ®®, His body, which had ſunk very deep into the mud, 
was found with ſome difficulty the next day. The ſight of his head, 
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when it was expoſed to the eyes of the people, convinced them of 


their deliverance, and admoniſhed them to receive, with acelama- 
tions of loyalty and gratitude, the fortunate Conftantine, who thus 


atchieved by his valour and ability the moſt fplendid Cn, e of 


his life. 
In the uſe of victory, Ceci neither deferved the praiſe of 


clemency, nor incurred the cenſure of immoderate rigour . He in- 
flicted the ſame treatment, to which a defeat would have expoſed his 
own perſon and family, put to death the two ſons of the tyrant, and 
carefully extirpated his whole race. The moſt diſtinguiſhed adhe- 
rents of Maxentius muſt have expected to ſhare his fate, as they 
had ſhared his proſperity and his crimes : but when the Roman 
people loudly demanded a greater number of victims, the conqueror 
reſiſted, with firmneſs and humanity, thoſe ſervile clamours which 
were dictated by flattery as well as by reſentment. * Informers were 
puniſhed and diſcouraged ; the innocent, who had ſuffered under 
the late tyranny, were recalled from exile, and reſtored to their 


® A very idle rumour ſoon prevailed, that Panegyrics,. the former of which was pro- 
Maxentius, who had not taken any precaution nounced a few months afterwards, afford the 
for his own retreat, had contrived a. very art cleareſt notion of this great battle. Lactan- 
ful ſnare to deſtroy the army of the purſuers; tius, Euſebius, and even the Epitomes, ſup- 
but that the wooden bridge which was to have ply ſeveral uſeful hints. 
been looſened on the approach of Conſtantine, *?* Zofimus, the enemy of Canſtantine, 
unluckily broke down under the weight of allows (I. ii. p. $8.), that only a few of the 
the flying Italians. M. de Tillemont (Hiſt. friends of Maxentius were put to death; but 
des Empereurs, tom. iv. part i. p. 576.) very we may remark the expreſſive paſſage of Na- 
ſeriouſly examines whether, in contradiction zarius (Panegyr. Vet. x. 6.), Omnibus qui 
to common ſenſe, the teſtimony of Euſebius labefactari ſtatum ejus poterant cum ſtirpe de- 
and Zoſimus ought to prevail over the filence letis. The other orator (Panegyr. Vet. ix. 
of Lactantius, Nazarius, and the anonymous, 20, 21.) contents himſelf with obſerving,- 
but contemporary orator, who compoſed the that Conſtantine, when he entered Rome, did 
ninth panegyric.. not imitate the cruel maſſacres of Cinna, of. 


7* Zoſimus, I. i; 5. 86-88, and the two Marius, or of Sylla.. 
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CHAP. eſtates, A general act of oblivion quieted the minds and ſetted 


XIV. 


the property of the people, both in Italy and in Africa. The 


firſt time that Conſtantine honoured the ſenate with his preſence, 


he recapitulated his owniſervices and exploits in a modeſt oration, 
aſſured that illuſtrious order of his ſincere regard, and Promiſed 


to re-eſtabliſh its ancient dignity and privileges, The grateful 


ſenate repaid theſe unmeaning profeſſions by the empty titles of 
honour, which it was yet in their power to beſtow ; and without 
preſuming to ratify the authority of Conſtantine, they paſſed a 
decree to aſſign him the firſt rank among, the three Auguſti who 
governed the Roman world ”*, Games and feſtivals were inſtituted 
to preſerve the fame of his victory, and ſeveral edifices raiſed 
at the expence of Maxentius, were dedicated to the honour of 
his ſucceſsful rival. The triumphal arch of Conſtantine ſtill re- 
mains a melancholy proof of the decline of the arts, and a angular 
teſtimony of the meaneſt vanity. As it was not poſſible to find in the 

capital of the empire, a ſculptor who was capable of adorping that 
public monument; the arch of Trajan, without any reſpect either 
for his memory or for the rules of propriety, was ſtripped of its 


| moſt elegant figures, The difference of times and perſons, of 


actions and characters, was totally diſregarded. The Parthian 


captives appear proſtrate at the feet of a prince who never carried 


his arms beyond the Euphrates; and curious antiquarians can till 
diſcover the head of Trajan on the trophies of Conſtantine, The 
new ornaments which it was neceſſary to introduce between the va- 
cancies of ancient ſculpture, are executed in the rudeſt and moſt 
unſkilful manner“. 


72 See the two Panegyrics, and the laws of * Adhuc cunQa opera quæ magnifice con- 
this and the enſuing year, in the Theodoſian ſtruxerat, urbis fanum, atque baſilicam, Fla- 
Code. vii meritis patres ſaeravere. Aurelius Victor. 

73 Panegyr. Vet. ix. 20: Lactantius de With regard to the theft of Trajan's trophies, 
M. P. c. 44. Maximin, who was confeſſed- conſult Flaminius Vacca, apud Montfaucon, 
ly the eldeſt Cæſar, claimed, with ſome ſhew Diarium Italicum, p. 250, and VAntiquite 
of reaſon, the firſt rank among the Auguſti. Expliquee of the latter, tom. iv. p. 171- 


— . 
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The final abolition of the Prætorian guards was a meaſure of 
prudence as well as of revenge. Thoſe haughty troops, whoſe 
numbers and privileges had been reſtored, and even augmented, by 
Maxentius, were for ever ſuppreſſed by Conſtantine. . Their fortified 
camp was deſtroyed, and the few Prætorians who had eſcaped the 
fury of the ſword, were diſperſed among the legions, and baniſhed 


to the frontiers of the empire, where they might be ' ſerviceable 


without again becoming dangerous. By ſuppreſſing the troops 
which were uſually ſtationed in Rome, Conſtantine gave the fatal 
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at Rome. 


blow to the dignity of the ſenate and people, and the diſarmed - 


capital was expoſed without protection to the inſults or neglect of 
its diſtant maſter. We may obſerve, that in this laſt effort to 
preſerve their expiring freedom, the Romans, from the appre- 
henſion of a tribute, had raiſed Maxentius to the throne. He ex- 
acted that tribute from the ſenate, under the name of a free gift. 
They implored the aſſiſtance of Conſtantine. He vanquiſhed the 
tyrant, and converted the free gift into a perpetual tax. The 
ſenators, according to the declaration which was required of their 
property, were divided into ſeveral claſſes. The moſt opulent paid 
annually eight pounds of gold, the next claſs paid four, the laſt 


two, and thoſe whoſe poverty might have claimed an exemption, 


were aſſeſſed however at ſeyen pieces of gold. Beſides the regular 


members of the ſenate, their ſons, their deſcendants, and even their 


relations, enjoyed the vain privileges, and ſupported the heavy 
burdens, of the ſenatorial order; nor will it any longer excite 
our ſurpriſe,” that Conſtantine ſhould be attentive to increaſe the 
number of Peres who were included under ſo uſeful a deſerip- 


75 Prætoriæ legiones ac ſybſidia factionibus mentions this fact as an hiſtorian aud it is 


aptiora quam urbi Rome, ſublata penitus; very pompouſly celebrated in the ninth Pane- 
ſimul arma atque uſus indumenti militaris. gyric. 


Aurelius Victor. 2 (I. U. p. 89.) 
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His alliance 
with Licini- 
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A. D. 313. 
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non. After the defeat of Maxentius, the victorious emperor 
paſſed no more than two or three months in Rome, which 'he 
viſited twice during the remainder of his life, to celebrate the folemn. 
feſtivals of the tenth and of the twentieth years of his rei 

Conſtantine was almoſt perpetually i in motion to exerciſe the rn 
or to inſpect the ſtate of the provinces, Treves, Milan, Aquileia, 
Sirmium, Naiſſus, and Theſſalonica, were the occaſional places of 
his reſidence, till he founded a u Roms on the GEE of. 


— 


Before Conſtantine marched into din, he had ſecured the gien 


| ſhip, or at leaſt the neutrality of Licinius, the moyrian emperor. 


He had promiſed his ſiſter Conſtantia i in marriage to that prince; 
but the celebration of the nuptials was deferred till after the con · 

cluſion of the war, and the interview of the two emperors at 
Milan, which was appointed for that purpoſe, appeared to cement 
the union of their families and intereſts . In the midſt of the public 
feſtivity they were ſuddenly obliged to take leave of each other.” A 
inroad of the Franks ſummoned Conſtantine to the Rhine, and the 
hoſtile approach of the ſovereign of Aſia demanded the immediate 
preſence of Licinius. Maximin had been the ſeeret ally of Maxentlus, 
and without being diſcouraged by his fate, he reſolved to try the 


fortune of a civil war. He moved out of 871i towards tho frontiers , 


1 


76 Ex omnibus provinciis optimates viros 
Curiz tuæ pigneraveris; ut Senatfis dignitas 


- + + + ex totius Orbis flore conſiſteret. Na- 


zarius in Panegyr. Vet. x. 35. The word 


pigneraveris might almoſt feem maliciouſly 
choſen. Concerning the ſenatorial tax, ſee 
Zoſimus, I. ii. p. 115, the ſecond title of the 


ſixth book of the Theodoſian Code, with 
Godefroy's Commentary, and Memoires de 
Academie des Inſeripuons, tam. xxviii. * 
726. 

From the Theodoſian Code, we may now 


begin to trace the motions of the emperors ; 


1 


but the dates both of time EP Wr 
frequently been altered by the. careleſſneſs of . 


tranſcribers. 


73 Zoſimus (I. ü. p. 89.) obſerves, chat, 
before the war, the ſiſter of Conſtantine had 
been betrothed to Licinius. According to 
the younger Victor, Diocletian was invited to 
the: nuptials; but having ventured to plead 
his age and infirmities, he received a ſecond. 
letter Falle with reproaches for his ſuppoſed 
N to the cauſe of Maxentius and Max- 


or 
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of Bithynia in the depth of winter. The ſeaſog was' ſevere ad 
_ tempeſtuous 3 great numbers of men as well as horſes periſhed 


in the ſnowz and as the roads were broken up by inceſſant rains, 
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he was obliged to leave behind him 'a conſiderable part of the 


heavy baggage, which was unable to follow the rapidity of his forced 


marches. By this extraordinary effort of diligence, he arrived, 


with a haraſſed but formidable army, on the banks of the Thracian 


Boſphorus, before the lieutenants of Licinius were appriſed of his 
hoſtile intentions. Byzantium ſurrendered to the power of Max- 


imin, after a ſiege of eleven days. He was detained ſome days. 


under the walls of Hergclea; and he had no ſooner taken poſſeſſion 


of that city, than he was alarmed by the intelligence, that Licinius 


had pitched his camp at the diſtance of only eighteen miles. After 


a fruitleſs negociation, in which the two princes attempted to 


ſeduce the fidelity of each other's adherents, they had recourſe 
to arms. The emperor of the Eaft commanded a diſciplined and 


veteran army of above ſeventy thouſand men, and Licinius, who 


had collected about thirty thouſand Illyrians, was at firſt oppreſſed . 


by the ſuperiority of numbers. His military {kill and the firmneſs 
of his troops, reſtored the day, and obtained a deciſive victory. The 
incredible ſpeed which Maximin exerted in his flight, is much more 


The defeat; 
April 30. 


celebrated than his prowels i in the battle. _ Twenty-four hours after- _ 


wards he was ſeen pale, trembling, "act! without his Imperial orna- 


ments, at Nicomedia, one hundred and fixty miles from the place of 


his defeat. The wealth of Aſia was yet unexhauſted; and though the 


flower of his veterans had fallen in the late action, he had fill power, 


if he could obtain time, to draw very numerous levies from Syria and 
Egypt. But he ſurvived his misfortune only three or four months. 


His death, which happened at Tarſus, was variouſly aſcribed to deſpair, 
to poiſon, and to the divine juſtice. As Maximin was alike deſtitute 


of abilities and of virtue, he was lamented neither by the people nor 


by the ſoldiers. The provinces of the Eaſt, delivered from the 


and death of 
the former. 
Auguſt. 


3U 2 terrors 


- 
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Unfortunate 
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leria and her 
mother. 
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terrors -of civil war, cheerfully acknowledged the aue of Li 


cinius “. | 4 en 


The e emperor left behind kirk two. children; a tor of 
about eight, and a girl of about ſeven, years old. Their inoffenſive 


age might have excited compaſſion, but the compaſſion of Liciniug 
was a very feeble reſource, nor did it reſtrain him from extinguiſhing 
the name and memory of his adverſary. The death of Sevetianus 
will admit of leſs excuſe, as it was dictated neither by "revenge 


nor by policy. The conqueror had never received any injury from 


the father of that unhappy youth, and the ſhort and obſcure reign 


of Severus in a diſtant part of the empire was already forgotten. But 
the execution of Candidianus was an act of the blackeſt ctuelty and 


ingratitude. He was the natural ſon of Galerius, the friend and bene- 


factor of Licinius. The prudent father had judged him too young to 
ſuſtain the weight of adiadem; but he hoped that under the proteQion 
of princes, who were indebted to, his favour for the Imperial purple, 


Candidianus might paſs a ſecure and honourable life. He was now 


advancing towards the twentieth year of his age, and the royalty 
of his birth, though unſupported either by merit or ambition, 
was ſufficient to exaſperate the jealous mind of Licinius . To 


theſe innocent and illuſtrious victims of his tyranny, we muſt add 


the wife and daughter of the emperor Diocletian, When that 
prince conferred on Galerius the title of Cæſar, he had given him i in 


marriage his daughter Valeria, whoſe melancholy adventures might 


furniſh a very ſingular ſubject for tragedy. She had fulfilled and even 
ſurpaſſed the duties of a wife. As ſhe had not any children her- 
ſelf, ſhe condeſcended to adopt the illegitimate fon of her huſband, 


and invariably diſplayed towards the unhappy Candidianus the 


79 Zoſimus mentions the defeat and death was one of the protectors of the church. 
of Maximin as ordinary events; but Lactan- 8 Lactantius de M. P. c. 50. Aurelius 
tius expatiates on them (de M. P. c. 45 —50.), Victor touches on the different conduct of Li- 


aſcribing them to the miraculous interpo- cinius, and of Conſtantine, in the uſe of 
Gtion of Heaven. Licinius at that time Went. 
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tenderneſs and anxiety of a 000 other. F After the death of Ga- C 
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lerius, her ample poſſeſſions provoked the avarice, and ber perſonal — 


attractions excited the deſires, of his | ſucceſſor Maximin . He 


had a wife ſtill alive, but divorce was petmitted by the Roman law, 


and the fierce paſſions- of the tyrant demanded an iminediate gra- 
tification. The anſwer of Valeria was ſuch as became the daughter 
and widow of emperors ; but it was tempered by the prudence 
which heridefenceleſs condition compelled her to obſerve. She re- 
preſented to the perſons whom Maximin had employed on this 
occaſion, „that even if honour could peimit 'a woman of her 
« character and dignity to entertain à thought of ſecond nuptials, 
« decency at leaſt muſt forbid- her to liſten to his addreſſes at a 


« time when the aſhes of her huſtiand and his benefactor were 


« ſtill warm; and while the ſorrows of her mind were ſtill ex preſſed 
« by her mourning garments. She ventured to declare, that the 
« could place very little confidence in the profeſſions of a man, 
„ whoſe cruel; inconſtancy- was capable of repudiating a faithful 
« and affectionate wife. On this repulſe, the love of Maximin 
was converted into fury, and, as witneſſes and judges were always 
at his diſpoſal, it wasn eaſy for him to cover his fury with an 
appearance of legal proceedings, and to aſſault the reputation as 
well as the happineſs of Valeria. Her eſtates were confiſcated} her 
eunuchs and domeſtics devoted to the moſt inhuman tortures, and 


#43 


ſeveral innocent and reſpectable matrons, who were honoured with 
her friendſhip, ſuffered death on a falſe accuſation of adultery, 
The empreſs ' herſelf, together with her mother Priſca, was con- 
elt a Irievangd eee oth odd eee, en 
* The ſenſual appetites of Maximin were and the obſtinate fair one was condemned to 
gratified at the expence of his ſubjets. His be drowned. A cuſtom was gradually intro- 
eunuchs, who forced away wives and virgins, duced, that no perſon ſhould marry a wife 
examined their naked charms with anxious cu- without the permiſſion of the emperor, <* ut 
rioſity, leſt any part.of their body ſhould be ipſe in omnibus nuptiis præguſtator eſſet. 


found unworthy of the royal embraces. . Coy- Lactantius de M. P. c. 38. 
neſs and diſdain were conſidered as treaſon, Lactantius de M. P. c. 39. TEE 
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. -3 . Aemned to exile; and as they were ignominioully Sutied 1 

| place to place before they wer e confined to a ſequeſtered village in the 
deſerts of Syria, they expoſed their ſhame and diſtreſs to-the pro- 
vinces of the Eaſt, which, during thirty years,” had reſpected their 
auguſt dignity. Diocletian made ſeveral incffeftual efforts: to alle- 
viate the misfortunes of his daughter ; and, as the laſt tetura-that he 
expected for the Imperial purple, which he had conferred: upon 
Maximin, he entreated that Valeria might be permitted to ſhare his 
retirement of Salona, and to cloſe the eyes of her afllicted father 15 | 
He entreated, but as he could no longer threaten, his prayers were | 
received with coldneſs and diſdain; and the pride of Maximin was | 
gratified, in treating Diocletian as a ſuppliant; and his daughter as 2 
criminal. The death of Maximin ſeemed to aſſure the empreſſes of a 
favourable alteration in their fortune. The public diſorders relaxed 
the vigilance of their guard, and they eaſily found means to eſcape 
from the place of their exile, and to repair, though with ſome 
precaution, and in diſguiſe, to the court of Licinius. His be- 
haviour, in the firſt days of his reign, and the honourable re- 
ception which he gave to young Candidianus, inſpired Valeria 
with a ſecret ſatisfaction, both on her own account, and on that of 

her adopted ſon. But thefe grateful proſpects were ſoon ſucceeded 

by horrour and aſtoniſhment, and the bloody executions which 
ſtained the palace of Nicomedia, ſufficiently convinced her, that the 
throne of Maximin was filled by a tyrant more inhuman than 
himſelf. Valeria conſulted her ſafety by a haſty flight, and, fill 
accompanied by her mother Priſca, they wandered above fifteen 

14 months through the provinces, concealed in the diſguiſe of 

; 1 n 1 pPalöKẽbebeian 


x #2 Diocletian at laſt ſent cognatum ſuum, * #4 Vateria quoque per varias provincias 

wh quendam militarem ac potentem virum, to in · quindecim menfibus plebeio cultd pervagata. 

iN tercede-in favour of his daughter (Lactantius Lactantius de M. P. e. 51. There is ſome 

1 de M. P. c. 41.) We are not ſufficiently doubt whether we ſhould compute the fifteen 
| 


acquainted with the hiſtory of theſe times, to months from the moment of her exile, or from 
point out the perſon who was employed. that of her eſcape, The expreſſion of perva- 
| 5 gata 
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plebeian habits, . They were at length diſcovered at Theffalonica B C ier. 
and as. the ſentence of their death was already pronounced, they 3 


were immediately beheaded, and their bodies thrown into the ſea. 
The people gazed. on the melancholy. ſpectacle; but their grief E: 
and indigpation were ſuppreſſed by the terrorg of a military guard. 
Such was the baworthy fate of the. wife and daughter of Diocletian. 
We lament their misfdrtancs, we cannot diſcover their crimes,” and 
whatever: idea we may juſtly entertain of the crueky of Licinius, it 
remains a matter of furpriſe, that he was not contented with ſome 


more ſeeret and decent method of revenge * 
The Roman world was now divided between Gontlanine FRES Quarrel be- 


tween Con- 


Licinius, the former of 'whom was maſter of the Weſt, and the fantine and 
latter of the Eaſt. Te might perhaps have been expected that the ID. "3% 
conquerors, fatigued. with civil war, and connected by à private as 
well as public alliance, would have renounced, or at leaft would have 
ſuſpended, any: farther deſigns of ambition. And yet à year had 
ſcarcely: elapſed after the death af Maximin, before the victorious 
emperors turned their arma againſt" each other: The genius, the 
ſucceſs, and the. aſpiring temper, of Conſtantine, may ſeem to mark 
him out as the aggreſſor; but the perfidious character of Licinius 
juſtifies the» moſt 'unfavourable ſuſpicions, and by the faint light 
which hiſtory reflects on this tranſaction %%, we may diſcover a 
conſpiracy fomented by his arts againſt the authority of his col- 
league. .' Conſtantine had lately given: his ſiſter | Anaſtaſia: in mar»! 


riage to Baſſianus, a man of a conſiderable family and fortune, and 


Nei 2A een of 2123 % „ 


gata ſeems to 3 the latter ; 3 but in that ter of Diodatinh x a very natural n mixture | 
caſe we muſt fuppoſe, that the treatiſe. of of pity and exultation. 
LaRtantius was written after the fixſt civil war, The curious reader, who conſults the 
between Licinius and Conſtantine, See Cu- Valeſian; Fragment, B+ 713, will perhaps ac- 
per, p. 254. cuſe me of giving a bold and licentious pa- 
zs Ita illis pudicitia et ' conditlo exitip folk, raphrale ; ; but if conſidery it with atten- 
Lactantius de M. P. c. 51. He relates the tion, he wall 4 — bh — that my interprets. - 
misfortunes of the innocent wife and daugh- ation is probable and conſiſtent. 
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w———— the ſyſtem. of government inſtituted. by Diocletian, Ltaly, and per- 


Firſt civil 
war between 


them. 


haps Africa, were deſigned for hie department in the empire. 

But the performance of the promiſed favour was either Attended 
with ſo much delay, or accompanied with ſo many unequal: con- 
ditions, that the fidelity of Baſſianus was alienated rather 'than 
ſecured by the honourable diſtinction which he had obtained His 
nomination had been ratified by the conſent of Licinius, and that 

artful prince, by the means of his emiſſaries, ſoon contrived to 
enter into a ſecret and. dangerous correſpondence with the new 
Czſar, to irritate his diſcontents, and to urge him to the raſh 
enterpriſe of extorting by violence what he might in wain ſolicit 
from the juſtice of Conſtantine. But the vigilant emperor dif- 
covered the conſpiracy before it was ripe for execution; and; after 
ſolemnly renouncing the alliance of Baſſianus, deſpoiled him of the 
purple, and infliged the deſerved ipuniſhment- on his treaſon and 
ingratitude. The haughty refuſal of Licinius, when he was required 
to deliver up the criminals, who had taken refuge in his dominions, 
confirmed the ſuſpicions already entertained! of his perfidy ; and the 
indignities offered at Emona, on the frontiers of Italy, to the 
ſtatues 1 mn AR the ſignal of diſcord ene the two 


princes *7 | 51 | fl 


The Get battle was fought near Cibalis, a city of Pannonis, 
ſituated on the river Save, about md miles above Sirmium *" From 


n The ſituation of Emona, or as it is now was , firuated about by . fin Sirmium, 
called, Laybach, in Carniola, (Danville Geo- the capital of Illyricum, and about one hun- 
graphie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 187.) may ſug- dred from Taurunum, or Belgrade, and the 
geſt a conjecture. As it lay to the north-eaſt conflux of the Danube and the Save. The 
of the Julian Alps, that important territory Roman garriſons and cities on thoſe rivers 
became a natural object vf diſpute between are finely illuſtrated by I. Danville, in a 
the ſovereigns of Italy and of Illyricum, memoir inſerted in Academic des —_— 

83 Cibalis or Cibalz (whoſe name is ſtill e donn. xvii 5 
preſerved in the obſcure ruins of Swilei) 3 


the 
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the inconſiderable forces which in this important conteſt two nuch 
| powerful monarchs brought! into the Nan may de inferred, that 


edly ſurpriſed. The emperor of the Weſt had als twenty thawe. 
ſand, and the ſovereign of the Eaſt no more than five and thirty 
thouſand, men. The inferiority, of number was, however, com- 
penſated by the advantage of the ground: - Conſtantine had taken 
poſt in a defile about half a mile in breadth, between a ſteep hill 
and a deep morals, and in that ſituation he ſteadily expected and 
repulſed the firſt attack of the enemy. He purſued his ſucceſs, 
and advanced into the plain. But the veteran legions: of Myricum 
rallied under the ſtandard of a leader who had been trained to arms 
in the ſchool of Probus and Diocletian, The miſſile weapons on 


gar 
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both ſides were ſoon exhauſted; the two armies, with equal valour, 


ruſhed to a cloſer engagement of ſwords and ſpears, and the doubt- 
ful conteſt had already laſted; from the dawn of day to a late hour 
of the evening, when the right wing, which Conſtantine led in 
perſon, made a vigorous and deciſive charge. The judicious retreat 
of Licinius ſaved the remainder of his troops from a total defeat; 
but when he computed his loſs, which amounted to more than 
twenty thouſand men, he thought it unſafe to paſs the night in the 
preſence of an active and victorious enemy. Abandoning his camp 
and magazines, he marched away witkt ſecrecy and diligence at the 
head of the greateſt part of his cavalry, and was ſoon removed be- 
yond the danger of a purſuit. © His diligence preſerved his wife, 
his ſon, and his treaſures, which he had depoſited' at Sirmium. 
Licinius paſſed through that city, and breaking down. the bridge on 
the Save, haſtened to collect a new army in Dacia and Thrace. In 
his flight he beſtowed the precarious title of Cæſar on Valens, his 


general of the Illyrian frontier *?. 


9 Zoſimus (I. ii. p. 90, 91.) gives a very ſeriptions of Zoſimus are rhetorical rather 
particular account of this battle; but the de- than military. 
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The plain of Mardia in Thrace was the theatre of a ſorond 
battle no leſs obſtinate and bloody than the former. The troops on 
both ſides diſplayed the ſame valour and diſcipline; and the victory 
was once more decided by the ſuperior abilities of Conſtantine, 
who directed a body of five thouſand men to gain an advantage- 
ous height, from whence, during the heat of the action, they at- 
tacked the rear of the enemy, and made a very conſiderable ſlaugh- 
ter, The troops of Licinius, however, . preſenting a double front, 
ſtill maintained their ground, till the approach of night put an end 
to the combat, and ſecured their retreat towards the mountains of 
Macedonia. The loſs of two battles, and of his braveſt veterans, 
reduced the fierce ſpirit of Licinius to ſue for peace. His ambaſ- 
fador Miſtrianus was admitted to the audience of Conſtantine 3 he 
expatiated on the common topics of moderation and humanity, 
which are ſo familiar to the eloquence of the vanquiſhed ; repre- 
ſented, in the moſt inſinuating language, that the event of the 
war was full doubtful, whilſt its inevitable calamaties were alike 
pernicious to both the contending parties; and declated, that he 
was authoriſed to propoſe a laſting and honourable peace in the 
name of the two emperors his maſters. Conſtantine received the 
mention of Valens with indignation and contempt. It was not 
* for ſuch a purpoſe,” he ſternly replied, that we have advanced 
* from the ſhores of the weſtern ocean in an uninterrupted courſe 
&« of combats and victories, that, after rejecting an ungrateful kinſ- 
« man, we-ſhould accept for our colleague. a contemptible flave. | 
« The abdication of Valens is the firſt articte of the treaty ?'.” It 
9 Zoſimus, 1. ii. p- 9a, 93. Anonym. conjeQuie, that Conſtantine, aſuming the | 
Valeſian, p. 713. The Epitomes furniſh ſome name as well as the duties of a father, had 
circumſtances ; but they frequently confound adopted his.younger brothers and ſiſters, the 
the two wars between Licinius and Conſtan- children of Theodora. But in the beſt au- 
tine, thors | yup; ſomefimes ſignifies a huſband, 


9 Petrus Patricius in Excerpt. Legat. p. ſometimes a father-in-law, and ſometimes a 
27. If it ſhould be thought that yauGpo; fig- kinſman in general. See Spanheim Obſervat. 
nifies more properly a ſon-in-law, we might ad Julian. Orat i. p. 72. K 
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was neceſſary to accept this humiliating condition, and the unhappy. C 93 F. 
Valens, after a reign of a few days, was deprived of the purple 
and of his life. As ſoon as this obſtacle was removed, the tran- 

quillity of the Roman world was eaſily reſtored. The ſucceſſive de- 

feats of Licinius had ruined his forces, but they bad diſplayed his 

courage and abilities. His ſituation was almoſt deſperate, but the 

efforts of deſpair are ſometimes formidable ; ; and the good ſenſe of 
Conſtantine preferred a great and certain advantage to a third trial of 

the chance of arms, He conſented to leave his rival, or, as ke again Treaty of 
ſtyled Licinius, his friend and brother, in the. poſſeſſion of Thrace, — 
Aſia Minor, Syria, and Egypt; but the provinces of Pannonia, Dal- 

matia, Dacia, Macedonia, and Greece, were yielded to the weſtern 

empire, and the dominions of Conſtantine now extended from the 

confines of Caledonia to the extremity of Peloponneſus. It was ſti- 5 
pulated by the ſame treaty, that three royal youths, the ſons of the | DTT 
emperors, ſhould be called to the hopes of the ſucceſſion. Criſpus 

and the younger Conſtantine were ſoon afterwards declared Czfars 

in the Weſt, while the younger Licinius was inveſted with the ſame 

dignity in the Eaſt. In this double proportion of honours, the con- 

queror aſſerted the ſuperiority of his arms and power“. 


The reconciliation of Conſtantine and Licinius, though it was General 
ace and 
embittered by reſentment and jealouſy, by the remembrance of re- ſaws of Con- 
cent injuries, and by the apprehenſion of future dangers, main- 1:7 "Pb 
323 


tained, however, above eight years, the tranquillity of the Roman 
world. As a. very regular ſeries of the Imperial laws commences 


about this period, it would not be difficult to tranſcribe the civil re- 


it is highly probable that the promotion was 


* Zoſimus, I. ii. p. 93. Anonym. Va- 
made the iſt of March, A. D. 317. The 


leſian, p. 713. Eutropius, x. 5. Aurelius 


Victor. Euſeb. in Chron. Sozomen, 1. i. c. 2. 
Four of theſe writers affirm that the promo- 
tion of the Cæſars was an article of the treaty. 
It is however certain, /that the younger. Con- 


treaty had probably ſtipulated that two Czſars 


might be created by the weſtern, and one only 


by the eaſtern emperor; but each of them re- 


ſerved to himſelf the choice of the perſons. 
ſtantine and Licinius were not yet born; and | : | 


X 2 gulations 
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 gulations which employed the leiſure of Conſtantine. But the moſt 


important of his inſtitutions are intimately connected with the nei 
ſyſtem of policy and religion, which was not perfectly eſtabliſhed till 
the laſt and peaceful years of his reign. There are many of his 
laws, which, as far as they concern the rights and property of indi- 
viduals, and the practice of the bar, are more properly referred to 


the private than to the public juriſprudence of the empire; and he 


publiſhed many edicts of ſo local and temporary a nature, that they 
would ill deſerve the notice of a general hiſtory. Two laws, how- 
ever, may be ſelected from the crowd ; the one, for its importance, 
the other, for i its ſingularity; the former for its remarkable denevo- 
lence, the latter for its exceſſive ſeverity. 7. The horrid praQice, 
ſo familiar to the ancients, of expoſing or murdering their new- 
born infants, was become every day more frequent i in the provinces, 
and eſpecially in Italy. It was the effect of diſtreſs ; and the dif- 
treſs was principally occaſioned by the intolerable burden of taxes, 
and by the vexatious as well as cruel proſecutions of the officers of 
the revenue againſt their inſolvent debtors. The leſs opulent or leſs 
induſtrious part of mankind, inſtead of rejoicing in an increaſe of 
family, deemed it an act of paternal tenderneſs to releaſe their chik 
dren from the impending miſeries of a life which they themſelves 
were unable to ſupport. The humanity of Conſtantine, moved, 
perhaps, by ſome recent and extraordinary inſtances of deſpair, en- 
gaged him to addreſs an edict to all the cities of Italy, and after- 
wards of Africa, directing immediate and ſufficient relief to be given 
to thoſe parents who ſhould produce, before the magiſtrates, the 
children whom their own poverty would not allow them to educate. 


But the promiſe was too liberal, and the proviſion too vague, to 
effect any general or permanent benefit? . law, though it 


9 Codex Theodoſian, 1. xi. tit. 27. tom. likewiſe, L v. tit. 7—8. 
v. p. 188, with Godefroy's obſervations. See 


may 
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may merit ſome praiſe, ſerved rather to diſplay than to alleviate the C * 
public diſtreſs. It ſtill remains an authentic monument to contradict — 
and conound thoſe venal orators, who were too well ſatisfied with 
their own ſituation to-diſcover either vice or miſery under the govern- 
ment of a generous ſovereign *'. 2. 'The laws of Conſtantine 
againſt rapes. were _ditated with very little indulgence, for the moſt 
amiable weakneſſes of human nature; ſince the deſcription. of that 
crime was applied not only to the brutal. violence which compelled, 
but even to the gentle ſedution which might ' perſuade, an un- 
married woman, under the age of twenty-five, to leave the houſe 
of her parents. The ſucceſsful raviſher was puniſhed with 
death; and as if ſimple death was. inadequate. to the enormity 
„ of his guilt, he was either burnt alive, or torn in pieces by wild 
« heaſts in the amphitheatre. The virgin's declaration that ſhe 
& had been carried away with her own conſent, inſtead of ſaving 
« her lover, expoſed her to ſhare his fate. The duty of a public 

+ proſecution. was intruſted to the parents of the guilty or unfor- 
« tunate maid ; and if the ſentiments of Nature prevailed on them 
« to diſſemble the injury, and to repair by a ſubſequent marriage the 
« honourof their family, they were themſelves puniſhed by exile and 
« confiſcation. The ſlaves, whether male or female, who were con- 
victed of having been acceſſary to the rape or ſeduction, were burtx 
&« alive, or put to death by the ingenisus torture of pouring down 
© their throats a quantity of melted lead. As the crime was of a 
* public kind, the accuſation was permitted even to ſtrangers.. 
«© The commencement of the action was not limited to any term of 
* years, and the conſequences of the ſentence were extended to the 
innocent offspring of ſuch an. irregular union“ .“ But whenever 


% Omnia foris placita, domi proſpera, an- naliaof the Cæſars, the 1ſt of March, A. D. 321.. 
nonz. ubertate, fructuum copia, &c. Pane- * See the edict of Conſtantine, addreſſed 
gyr. Vet. x. 38. This oration of Nazarius to the Roman people, in the Theodoſian Code, 
was pronounced on the day of the Quinquen- 1. ix. tit. 24. tom. iii. p. 189. 
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0 y . P. the offence inſpires leſs horror than the puniſhment, the rigour of 

— penal law is obliged to give way to the common feelings of man- 
kind. The moſt odious parts of this edict were ſoftened or re. 
pealed in the ſubſequent reigns ?“; and even Conſtantine himſelf 
very frequently alleviated by partial acts of mercy the ſtern tem 
per of his general inſtitutions. Such, indeed, was the ſingular hu- 
mour of that emperor, who ſhewed himſelf as indulgent, and even 
remiſs, in the execution of his laws, as he was ſevere, and even 
cruel, in the enacting of them. It is ſcarcely poſſible to obſerve a 
more deciſive ſymptom of weakneſs, either in the character of the 
prince, or in the conſtitution of the government“. | 

The Gothic The civil adminiſtration was ſometimes interrupted by the mili- 

SS 44 _ defence of the empire. Criſpus, a youth of the moſt amiable 
character, who had received with the title of Cæſar the command 
of the Rhine, diſtinguiſhed his conduct, as well as valour, in ſeveril 
victories over the Franks and Alemanni; and taught the barbarians 
of that frontier to dread the eldeſt ſon of Conſtantine, and the 
grandſon of Conſtantius **. The emperor himſelf had aſſumed the 
more difficult and important province of the Danube. The Goths, 
who in the time of Claudius and Aurelian had felt the weight 
of the Roman arms, reſpected the power of the empire, even in the 
midſt of its inteſtine diviſions. But the ſtrength of that watlike 
nation was now reſtored by a peace of near fifty years; a new 
generation had ariſen, who no longer remembered the misfortunes 
of ancient days: the Sarmatians of the lake Mzotis followed the 


Gothic ſtandard either as ſubjects or as allies, and their united 


95 His ſon very fairly aſſigns the true reaſon (1. iv. c. 29. 54.) and the Theodoſian Code, 
of the repeal, Ne ſub ſpecie atrocioris ju- will inform us, that this exceſſive lenity was 
dicii aliqua in ulciſcendo crimine dilatio naſ- not owing to the want either of atrocious cri- 
ceretur. Cod. Theod. tom. iii. p. 193. minals or of penal laws. | 


97 Euſebius (in Vita Conſtant. I. iii. c. x.) 93 Nazarius in Panegyr. Vet. x. The vie- 


chooſes to affirm, that in the reign of his tory of Criſpus over the Alemanni, is ex- 
hero, the ſword of juſtice hung idle in the preſſed on ſome medals. 


hands of the magiſtrates. Euſebius himſelf, | 
force 


* 
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force was poured upon the countries of Illyricum, . Campona, 


57 
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Margus, and Bononia, appear to have been the ſcenes of ſeveral — 


memorable ſieges and battles”; and though Conſtantine en- 
countered a very obſtinate reſiſtance, he prevailed at length in the 
conteſt, and the Goths were compelled to purchaſe an ignominious 
retreat, by reſtoring the booty and priſoners which they had taken, 
Nor was this advantage ſufficient to ſatisfy the indignation of the 
emperor. He reſolved to chaſtiſe as well as to repulſe the inſolent bar- 
barians who had dared to invade the territories of Rome. At the head 
of his legions he paſſed the Danube, after repairing the bridge which 
had been conſtructed by Trajan, penetrated into the ſtrongeſt receſſes 
of Dacia , and when he had inflicted a ſevere revenge, condeſcended 
to give peace to the ſuppliant Goths, on condition that, as often 
as they were required, they ſhould. ſupply his armies with a body 
of forty thouſand ſoldiers . Exploits like theſe were no doubt 
honourable to Conſtantine and beneficial to the ſtate ; but it may 
ſurely be queſtioned whether they can juſtify the exaggerated aſ- 
ſertion of Euſebius, that ALL SCYTHIA, as far as the extremity of 
the North, divided as it was into ſo many names and nations of the 
moſt various and ſavage manners, had been added by his victorious 


arms to the Roman empire 


9 See Zoſimus, I. ii. p. 93, 94; though 
the narrative of that hiſtorian is neither clear 
nor conſiſtent. The Panegyric of Optatianus 
(c. 23.) mentions the alliance of the Sarma- 
tians with the Carpi and Getæ, and points 
out the ſeveral fields of battle. It is ſuppoſed, 
that the Sarmatian games,. celebrated in the 
month of November, derived their origin 
from the ſucceſs of this war. 

% In the Cæſars of Julian (p. 329. Com- 
mentaire de Spanheim, p. 252.) Conſtantine 
boaſts, that he had recovered the province 
(Dacia), which Trajan had ſubdued. - But it 
is inſinuated by Silenus, that the conqueſts of 


Conſtantine were like the gardens of Adonis, 
which fade and wither almoſt the moment 
they appear. 

19: Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 21. I 
know not whether we may entirely depend on 
his authority. Such an alliance has a very 


recent air, and ſcarcely is ſuited to the max- 
ims of the beginning of the fourth century. 


192 Euſebius in Vit. Conſtantin. I. i. c. 8. 
This paſſage, however, is taken from a ge- 
neral declamation on the greatneſs of Con- 


ſtantine, and not from any particular account 


of the Gothic war. 


j 
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Serond civil 
war between 


Conſtantine 


and Licinius. 


A. D. 323. 
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In this exalted ſtate of glory it was impoſſible that Conſtantine 
ſhould any longer endure a partner in the empire. Confiding in the 
ſuperiority of his genĩus and military power, he determined, with 
out any previous injury, to exert them for the deſtruction of Liciniug, 
whoſe advanced age and unpopular vices ſeemed to offer a very 
eaſy conqueſt 1. But the old emperor, awakened by the approach- 
mg danger, deceived the expectations of his friends as well as 
of his enemies. Calling forth that ſpirit and thoſe abilities by which 
he had deſerved the friendſhip of Galerius and the Imperial purple, 
he prepared himſelf for the conteſt, collected the forces of the 
Eaſt, and ſoon filled the plains of Hadrianople with his troops, 
and the Streights of the Helleſpont with his fleet. The army con- 
ſifted of one hundred and fifty thouſand foot, and fifteen thouſand 
horſe; and as the cavalry was drawn, for the moſt part, from 
Phrygia and Cappadocia, we may conceive a more favourable opinion 
of the beauty of the horſes than of the courage and dexterity of their 
riders. The fleet was compoſed of three hundred and fifty gallies 
of three ranks of oars. An hundred and thirty of theſe were fur- 
niſhed by Egypt, and the adjacent coaſt of Africa. An hundred 
and ten failed from the ports of Phœnicia and the iſle of Cyprus; 
and the maritime countries of Bithynia, Ionia, and Caria, were 
likewiſe obliged to provide an hundred and ten gallies. The 
troops of Conſtantine were ordered to rendezvous at Theſſalonica; 
they amounted to above an hundred and twenty thouſand horſe 
and foot. Their emperor was. ſatisfied with their martial ap- 
pearance, and his army contained more ſoldiers, though fewer men, 
than that of his eaſtern competitor. The legions of Conſtantine 
were levied in the warlike provinces of Europe; action had 

10 Conſtantinus tamen, vir ingens, et om ſimus, I. ii. p. 89. The reaſons which they 
nia efficere nitens quæ animo præparaſſet, have aſſigned for the firſt civil war may, with 


ſimul principatum totius orbis affectans, Li- more propriety, be applied to the ſecond, 
ginio bellum intulit. Eutropius, x. 5. Zo- 1 Zoſunus, Lu. P- 94» 95+ 


confirmed 
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confirmed their diſcipline, viory had elevated their 15 ben and © 0. P. 
| there were among them a great number of veterans, who, after — 
ſeventeen glorious campaigns under the ſame leader, prepared them 
ſelves to deſerve an honourable diſmiſſion by a laſt effort of their 
valour '*. But the naval preparations of Conſtantime were in every 
reſpect much inferior to thaſe of Licinius. The maritime cities 
of Greece ſent their reſpective quotas of men and ſhips to che 
celebrated harbour of Piræus, and their united forees conſiſted of 
no more than two hundred ſmall veſſels: a very feeble armament 
if it is compared with thoſe formidable fleets which were equipped 
and maintained by the republie of Athens during the Peloponneſian 
war . Since Italy was no longer the ſeat of government, the 
naval eſtabliſhments of Miſenum and Ravenna hal been: gradually 
neglected; and as the ſhipping and mariners of the empite were 
ſupported by commerce rather than by war, it was natural that they 
ſhould the moſt abound in the induſtrious provinces of Egypt and 
Aſia. It is only ſurpriſing that the eaſtern emperor, who. paſ- 
ſcſſed ſo great a ſuperiority at ſea, ſhould have neglected the oppor- 
tunity of carrying an olfenſtre. war into the centre: of his rival's 
dominions. of on 9218) d ate iz 0 

Inſtead of embracing uch an a ative lden. which might have Battle of Ha- 
4 the whole face of the war, the prudent Licinius expected 4. B. Fig. 
the approach of his rival in a camp near Hadrianople, which he July ” 
had fortified with an anxious care that, betrayed his apprehenſion 
of the event. Conſtantine directed his march from Theſſalonica 
towards that part of Thrace, till he found himſelf ſlopped by the 


"95 Conſtantine was very attentive to the three ranks-of bars, all completely equipped 
privileges and comfort of his ſellow - veterans and ready for immediate ſervice. - The arſe · : 
(Conveterani), as he now began to ſtyle them. nal in the port of Pirzus had coft the re- 

See the Theodoſian Code, 1. vii. tit. 20. tom. public a thouſand talents, about two hundred 
ü, p. 419. 429. | and fixteen thouſand pounds. See Thucy- 
x06 Whilſt the Athenians maintained the dides de Bel. Peloponn. a; i; c. 13. ant 
empire of the er i Meurſius de Fortuna Attica, c. 119. 
and afterwards of four, hundred gallies f : „ 
Vor. I. 3 * | broad 
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CHAP.” btoad and rapid ſtream. of the! Htbrus; and diſcoveted the Anti 


. army of Lirinius, which filled the fieep:aſcent-of the hill, fromthe 


river to the city of Hadrianople. Many days were ſpent in doubt - 
ful and diftant-ſkiwmiſhes ; but at length the ohſtacles oß the paſſage 
and of the attack were removed by the intrepid conduct of Con- 
ſtantine. In this place we might relate a wonderful \exploic of 
Conſtantine, which, though it can ſcarcely be paralleled either in 
poetry or romance, is celebrated, not by a venal orator devoted 10 
his fortune, but by an hiſtorian, the partial enemy of his fame. 
We are aſſured that the valiant emperor threw. himſelf inte the 
river Hebrus, accompanied only by twelve horſemen, and that by 
the effort or terror of his invincible arm, he broke, ſlaughtered, 
and put to fliglit a hoſt of an hundred and fifty thouſand men. 
The credulity of Zoſimus prevailed fo, ſtrongly over his paſſion, 
that among the events of the memorable battle of Hadrianople, he 
ſeems to have ſelected and embelliſhed, not the moſt important, 
but the moſt marvellous. The valour and danger of Conſtantine 
are atteſted by a ſlight wound which, he received in the thigh, but it 
may be diſcovered even from an imperfect narration, and perhaps a 
corrupted text, that the victory was obtained no leſs by the co 
of the general than. by the courage 'of the hero; that a body of 
five thouſand archers marched round- to occupy a thick Wood i in 
the rear of the enemy, whoſe, attention was diverted by the con- 
ſtruction of a bridge, and that Licinins, perptexed by fo many artful 
evolutions, was reluctantly drawn from his advantageous pol# to 
combat on equal- ground in the plain. The conteſt was no longer 
equal. His confuſed multitude of new levies was eaſily vanquiſhed 
by the experienced veterans of the Weſt. Thirty-four thouſand 
men are reported to have been {lain The fortified camp of Lick 
naus was taken by affault the evening of the battle ; the greater part 
of the fugitives; who had retired to the mountains, durrendered them 
4 . 8 | Lives 
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ſelves the next day to the diſcretion of ther ser ; nnd His CHA r. 
rival, who could no longer keep the wn alen kinfelf Nr — 


the walls of Byzantium . i 


The ſiege of Byzantium, which wat anmedlately wes by Siege of wm 
Conſtantine, was attended with great Hbour and uncertainty. In 1 f Ene. 


the late civil wars, the fortifications of that place, ſo juſtly confidered 

as the key of Europe and Aſia, had been repaired and Krengthened; 
and as long as Licintus remained maſter of the fea, the garriſon 
was much leſs Expoſed” to the danger of fam e tha n the army of 
the beliegers. | "The Baval commanders 60 Cvitantios were ſum 
moned to his camp, and received his poſiti ive orders to force the 
paſſage of the Helleſpont, as the fleet of Licinius, ihſtead of ſeekin ng 
and deſtroying their feeble enemy, continued inaQive in thofe r nar- 
row ftreights Where its ſuperibrity of numbers was of little uſe or 
advantage.” Criſpus, tlie emperbt's eldeft fon, wis ititruſted with 
the execution of this daring enterpriſe, which he performed with 
ſo much courage and ſucreſs, that he deſerved the eſteem, and moſt | 
probably excited” the Jeatbuty, of hid father. The engagement 
laſted two days, and in the evehi bing af the firſt, 'the contending 
fleets, after a conſiderable and mutual” 1018, retired into their 
reſpective harbours of Ebrope ad Aſia. The fecond day about 
noon a ron" fouth” wind * ſprang bp, Which carried the veſtels 
of Crifpus againſt the? Semy, and as the cafual advantage was im- 
proved by His Ef inttepidity, Ke [oon öbtalted a complete 
ne An hundred and thirty veſſels were deſtroyed, five thou- 


mine 


3 zone, 1. p. · ET. This, great fuſum et ng ondine denten ycit exercirum 
battle is deſcribed in the Valefan fragment leviter femore ſauciatus.” 


(p. 714.) in a cloar though-conciſe-manner.. } "93; Toſimhs, 1. Ai. p. 97 98. The cur- 


« Licinius vero circum Hadrianopolin maxi- 
mo exereitu latera ardui. montis impleverat; 
illuc toto agmine Conſtantinus.inflexit. Cum 
bellum terra marique traheretur, quamvis per 
arduum ſuis nitentibus, attamen diſciplina 


militarret ſclzeitate, Conſtantinus Licinii con- 


12 


rent always ſets out of the Helleſpont; and 
when. it is aſſiſted by a north wind, no veſſel 
en arempt the paſſage. A ſouth wind ren- 
ders the force of the current almoſt imper- 
ceptible. See Tournefort' g Voyage au Le- 
vant, Let. xi. 

ſand 


Battle of 


Chryſopolis. 
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ſand men were. lain, and Amandus, the admiral of the -Altatie | 


fleets eſcaped. with the utmoſt difficulty to the ſhores of Chalcedon 
As ſoon as the Helleſpont was open, a plentiful convoy of pro- 
viſions flowed into the camp of Conſtantine, who had; already 


advanced the operations of the ſiege. He conſtruQted. artificial 
5 00 of earth of an equal height with the ramparts. of Byzan- 


The lofty towers which were erected on that foundation, 
baden the beſieged with large ſtones and darts from the military 
engines, and the battering rams -had ſhaken the walls i in ſeveral 
places, If Licinius perſiſted much longer in the defence, he ex- 
poſed himſelf to be involved in the ruin, of the place. Before he 
was ſurrounded he prudently removed his only and treaſures to 
Chalcedon in Aſia; and as he was always deſirous of aſſociating 
companions | to the hopes and dangers of his fortune, he now be» 
ſtowed the title of Cæſar on Martinjanve,” who exerciſed one of the 
moſt important offices of the empire. = 

Such were ſtill the reſources, and fuch the abilities, of; Lirindas 
that, after, ſo many ſucceſlive defeats, he collected in Bithynia a 
new army of fifty, or ſixty thouſand men, while the activity of Con- 
ſtantine was employed in the ſiege of Byzantium. The vigilant 
emperor did not however neglect the laſt ſtruggles of his antagoniſt. 
A conſiderable part of his victorious army, was tranſported over 


the Boſphorus in ſmall veſſels, and the deciſive engagement was 


fought ſoon after their landing on the heights of Chryſopolis, or, 


as it is now called, of Scutari. The troops of Licinius, though 


6 


they were lately raiſed, ill armed, and worſe diſciplined, made head 


againſt their conquerors with fruitleſs but deſperate valour, till 


a total defeat and the ſlaughter of five and guy thouſand. 1 men 


. * 


3 Ane Victor. Zoſimus, 1. ü. p. 98. tion in Greek). Some medals 42 to inti- 
According to the latter, Martinianus was Ma- mate, that during his ſhort reign he received 
giſter officiorum (he uſes the Latin appella- the title of Auguſtus, - 


| irrexrievably 
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rretrievably determined the fate of their leader. He retired: to 
Nicomedia, rather with the view of gaining 3 time for nego- 
ciation, than with the hope of any effectual defence. Conſtantia, 
his wife and che ſiſter of Conſtantine, interceded with her brother in 
favour of her huſband, and obtained from his policy rather than from 
his compaſſion, a ſolemn promiſe, confirmed by an oath, that after the 
ſacrifice of Martinianus, and the reſignation of the purple, Licinius 
himſelf ſhould be permitted to paſs the remainder of his life in peace 
and affluence. The behaviour of Conſtantia, and her relation to the 
contending parties, naturally recalls the remembrance of that vir 
tuous matron who was the ſiſter of Auguſtus and the wife of An- 
tony. But the temper of mankind was altered, and it was no 
longer eſteemed infamous for a Roman to ſurvive his honour and 
independence. Licinius ſolicited and accepted the pardon of his 
offences, laid himſelf and his purple at the feet of his ford and maſter. 
was raiſed from the ground with inſulting pity, was admitted the ſame 
day to the Imperial banquet, and ſoon afterwards was ſent away to 
Theſſalonica, which had been choſen for the place of his confine- 
ment. His confinement was ſoon terminated by death, and it is 
doubtful whether a tumult of the ſoldiers, or a decree of the ſenate, 
was ſuggeſted as the motive for his execution. According to the rules 
af tyranny he was accuſed of forming a conſpiracy, and of holding 
a treaſonable correſpondence with the barbarians ; but as. he was 
never convicted, either by his-own condu or by any legal evidence, 
we may perhaps be allowed, from his weakneſs, to preſume his in- 
nocence. The memory of Licinius was branded with infamy, 
his 
" Euſebius (in Vita Conſtantin. I. ii. c. in Epitome. Anonym. Valeſian. p. 714. 
16, 17.) aſcribes this deciſive victory to the *** Contra religionem ſacramenti Theſſa lo- 
pious prayers of the emperor. The Valeſian nicz privatus occiſus eſt. Eutropius x. 6, and 
fragment (p. 714.) mentions a body of Go- his evidence is confirmed by Jerome (in 
thic auxiliaries, under their chief Aliquaca, Chronic.) as well as by Zoſimus, 1. ii. p. 
who adhered to the party of Licinius, 102. The Valeſian writer is the only one 


. Zoſimus, 1. ii. p. 102. Victor Junior who mentions the ſoldiers, and it is Zonaras 
alcne 
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his ſtatues were thrown down, and, by a haſty edict, of fuch mil 
chievous tendency that it was almoſt immediately. corrected, all 
his laws, and all the judicial proceedings of his reigh, were at once 
aboliſhed *'**, By this victory of Conſtantine, the Roman world was 


again united under the anthority of one emperor, thirty-feven Feats 
after Diocletian had divided his | power and Provinces with his ald 
ciate Maximian. 

The ſucceſſive tops of the elevation of Conſtantine, from his firſt 
aſſuming the purple at York, to the refignation of Licinitis'at'Nico- 
media, have been related with ſome minuteneſs and preciſion, notonty 


as the events are in themſelves. both intefeſting and important, but 


Nill more as they contributed to the decline of the empire by the 
expence of blood and treaſure, and by the perpetual increaſe; as well 
of the taxes, as of the military eſtabliſhment. The foundation of 
Conſtantinople, and the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian religion; were 
the immediate and memorable conſequences of this revolution. 
alone who calls in the affiſtance of the ſenate. * 112 See the Theodofian Code, 1 1 8. tit 
Euſebius prudently ſlides over this delicate 15. tom. v. p. 404, 405. Theſe dict of 
tranſaction. But Sozomen, a century after- Conſtantine betray a degree of paſſion and 


wards, ventures to afſert the treaſonable prac- precipitancy very unbecoming of the lara 
gices of Licinius. of a lawgiver. 
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The Pre of the Chri iftian Religion, py the 5, enti- 
ments, Manners, IN, umbers, and n of the pri- 
mitive Chriftians, 


Cann but rational inquiry into the progreſs and eftabliſh= C H A f. 

ment of Chriſtianity, may be confidered as a very effentiat 
part of the hiſtory of the Roman empire, While that great body 2 
was invaded: by open violence, or undermined by flow decay, a drr. 
pure and humble religion gently inſinuated itſelf into the minds of 
men, grew up in ſilence and obſcurity, derived new vigour from 
oppoſition, and finally erected the triumphant banner of the croſs 
on the ruins of the Capitol. Nor was the influence of Chriſtianity 
confined to the period or to the limits of the Roman empire. 
After a revolution of thirteen or fourteen centuries, that religion 
is till profeſſed by the nations of Europe, the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
portion ef human Kind in arts and learning as well as in arms. 
By the induſtry and zeal of the _ Europeans, it has been widely 
diffuſed to the moſt diftant ſhores of Afid and Africa; and by the 
means of theit colonies has been firmly eſtabliſhed from Canada to 
Chili, in a world unknown to the ancients. 

But this inquiry, however uſeful or entertaining, is attended ks hes dilicuby 
with two peculiar difficulties. | The ſeanty and ſuſpicious materials *** 
of ecclefiaſtical hiftory ſeldom enable us to diſpel the dark cloud 
that hangs over the firſt age of the church. The great law of i im 
partiality too often obliges us to reveal the imperfections of the 


uninſpired teachers and believers of the goſpel; and, to a careleſs 
CONTI their faults ** ſeem ts caſt a hade on the "une which: 


they 
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they profeſſed. Bur the ſcandal of the pious Chriſtian, and the fal. 


—— jacious triumph of the Infidel, ſhould ceaſe, as ſoon as they recol- 


Five cauſes of 


the growth of 
Chriſtianity. 


le& not only by whom, but likewiſe to whom, the Divine Revelation 
was given. The theologian may indulge the pleaſing taſk of de- 
ſcribing Religion as ſhe deſcended from Heaven, arrayed in her na- 
tive purity. A more melancholy duty is impoſed on the hiſtorian, 
He muſt diſcover the inevitable mixture of error and corruption, | 
which ſhe contracted in a long reſidence upon earth, a among a weak 
and degenerate race of beings. 


Our curioſity is naturally prompted to inquire by. what means 
the Chriſtian faith obtained ſo remarkable a vitory over the eſla- 


bliſhed religions of the earth. To this inquiry, an obvious but 


ſatisfactory anſwer may be returned; ; that it was owing to the con- 


vincing evidence of the doctrine itſelf, and to the ruling providence 
of its great Author, But as truth and reaſon ſeldom find fo favour- 
able a reception in the world, and as the wiſdom of Providence fre- 
quently condeſcends to uſe the paſſions of the human heart, and 
the general circumſtances of mankind, as inſtruments to execute its 
purpoſe; we may ſtill be permitted, though with: becoming , ſub- 
miſſion, to aſk, not indeed what were the firſt, but what were the 
ſecondary cauſes of the rapid growth of the Chriſtian church. It 


will, perhaps, appear, that it was moſt effectually favoured and 
aſſiſted by the five following cauſes : I. The inflexible, and, if we 
may uſe the expreſſion, the intolerant zeal of the Chriſtians, de- 
rived, it is true, from the Jewiſh religion, but purified from the 
narrow and unſocial ſpirit, which, inſtead of inviting, had deterred 
the Gentiles from embracing the law of Moſes. II. The doctrine 
of a future life, improved. by . every additional circumſtance 
which could give weight and efficacy to that important truth. 
III. The miraculous powers aſcribed to the primitive church. 
IV. The pure and auſtere morals of the Chriſtians. V. The union 


and diſcipline of the Chriſtian republic, which gradually formed 
n | an 
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an independent and increaſing ſtate. in the heart ab) the Roman 


nd 


empire. 
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I, We have W deſeribed the religious harmony of the ancient Tus Fisser 


world, and the facility with which the moſt different and even hoſ- 


Cavse. 


Zeal of the 


tile nations embraced, or at leaſt reſpected, each other's ſuperſtitions, Je. 


A ſingle people refuſed: to join in the common intercourſe of man- 
kind. The Jews, who, under the Aſſyrian and Perſian monarchies, 
had languiſhed for many ages the moſt ' deſpiſed portion of their 
ſlaves *, emerged from obſcurity under the ſucceſſors of Alexander ; 
and as they multiplied to a ſurpriſing degree in the Eaſt, and after- 
wards in the Walks; they ſoon excited the curioſity and wonder 
of other nations \.. The ſullen obſtinacy with which they main- 


tained their peculiar rites and unſocial manners, ſeemed to mark 


them out a diſtin ſpecies of men, who boldly profeſſed, or who 
faintly diſguiſed, their implacable hatred to the reſt of human-kind *. 
Neither the violence of Antiochus, nor the arts of Herod, nor the 
example of the circumjacent nations, could ever perſuade the Jews 


to aſſociate with the inſtitutions. of Moſes the elegant mythology 
of the Greeks According to the maxims of univerſal toleration, 


the Romans protected a ſuperſtition which they Me. $ 


: Dam Aſſyrios penes, Medoſque, et Per- 


ſas Oriens fuit, deſpectiſſima pars ſervitutis. 
Tacit. Hiſt. v. 8. 
Aſia whilſt it obeyed the laſt of thoſe em- 
pires, lightly mentions the Syrians of Pale- 
ſtine, who, according to their own confeſſion, 
had received from Egypt the rite of circum- 
ciſion. See 1. ii. c. 104. N 
2 Diodorus Siculus, 1. xl. Dion Caſſius, 
I. xxxvil. p. 121. Tacit. Hiſt. v. 1-9. Juf- 
tin, vi, 3, 3. 
3 Tradidit arcano quæcun que volumine 
Moſes, 
Non monſtrare vias eadem niſi ſacra co- 
lenti, 


Quæſitos ad fon tes ſolos deducere verpas. 
Vol. I, 


Herodotus, who viſited. 


of Herodians. 
conſiderable, and their duration ſo ſhort, that 


notice. 


3 2 


The 


The letter of this bw 1 is not to be found in 
the preſent volume of Moſes. But the wiſe, 
the humane Maimonides openly teaches, that 
if an idolater fall into the water, a Jew ought 
not to ſave him from inſtant death. See Baſ- 
nage, Hiſtoire des Juifs, 1. vi. c. 28. 

+ A_ Jewiſh ſect, which indulged them- 
ſelves in a ſort of occaſional conformity, de- 


rived from Herod, by whoſe example and 
authority they had been ſeduced, the name 
But their numbers were ſo in- 


Joſephus has not thought them worthy of his 
See Prideaux's Connection, vol. ii. 


p. 285. 
Cicero pro Flacco, c. 23. 


polite 
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: 


polite Auguſtus condelcdladed to give orders, that ſacrifices ſhould 
be offered for his proſperity in the temple of Jeruſalem *; while 
the meaneſt of the poſterity of Abraham, wWho ſhould have paid 
the ſame homage to the Jupiter of the Capitol, would have been an 
object of abhorrence to himſelf and to his brethren. But the mode- 
ration of the conquerors was inſufficient to appeaſe the- jealous Pre. 
judices of their ſubjects, who were alarmed and ſeandalized at the 
enſigns of paganiſm, which neceſſarily introduced themſelves into 
a Roman province”. The mad attempt of Caligula to place his 


own ſtatue in the temple of Jeruſalem, was defeated by the unani- 
mous reſolution of a people who dreaded death much leſs than ſuch 


an idolatrous profanation *, Their attachment to the law of Moſes 
was equal to their deteſtation of foreign religions. The current of 
zeal and devotion, as it was contracted into a narrow channel, ran 
with the ſtrength, and ſometimes with the fury, of a torrent. 5 
This inflexible perſeverance, which appeared ſo odious or ſo ridi- 
culous to the ancient world, aſſumes a more awful character, ſince 


Providence has deigned to reveal. to us the myſterious hiſtory of 


the choſen people. But the devout and even ſcrupulous attach- 
ment to the Moſaic religion, ſo conſpicuous among the Jews who 
lived under the ſecond temple, becomes ftill more ſurpriſing, if it 
is compared with the ſtubborn incredulity of their forefathers, 
When the law was given in thunder from Mount Sinai ; when the 
tides of the ocean, and the courſe of the planets were ſuſpended 


Philo de Legatione. Auguſtus left a foun- ® Juſſi a Caio Culen effigiem ejus in 
dation for a perpetual ſacrifice. Yet he ap- templo locare arma potius ſumpſere. Tacit. 
proved of the neglet which his grandſon Hiſt. v. 9. Philo and Joſephus gave a very 
Caius expreſſed towards the temple of Jeru- circumſtantial, but a very rhetorical, account 
falem. See Sueton. in Auguſt. c. 93. and of this tranſactjon, which exceedingly per- 
Caſaubon's notes on that paſſage. plexed the governor of Syria. At the firſt 

7 See, in particular, Joſeph. Antiquitat. mention of this idolatrous propoſal, King 
xvii. 6. xviii. 6. and de Bel. Judaic, 1. 33. Agrippa fainted away; and did not recover 
and ii. 9. his ſenſes till the third day. 
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for the convenience of the Iſraelites; and when temporal rewards © Iv 
and puniſhments were the immediate conſequences of their piety wy 
or diſobedience, they perpetually relapſed into rebellion againſt the 
viſible majeſty. of their Divine King, placed the idols of the nations 
in the ſanctuary of Jehovah, and imitated every fantaſtic ceremony ; 
that was practiſed in the tents of the Arabs, or in the cities of 
Phœnicia . As the protection of Heaven was deſervedly withdrawn 
from the ungrateful race, their faith acquired a proportionable de- 
gree of vigour and purity. The contemporaries of Moſes and 
Joſhua had beheld with careleſs indifference the moſt amazing 
miracles. Under the preſſure of every calamity, the belief of thoſe 
miracles has preſerved the Jews of a later period from the univerſal 
contagion of idolatry ; and in contradiction to every known prin- 
ciple of the human mind, that ſingular people ſeems to have yielded 
a ſtronger and more ready aſſent to the traditions of their remote 
anceſtors, than to the evidence of their own ſenſes | 

The Jewiſh religion was admirably fitted for defence, but it was Their reli- 


never deſigned; for conqueſt ; and it ſeems probable that the num- fi9rq te de 
ber of proſelytes was never much ſuperior to that of apoſtates. The — * 


divine promiſes were originally made, and the diſtinguiſhing rite of 
circumciſion was enjoined: to a ſingle family. When the poſterity 
of Abraham had multiplied like the ſands of the ſea, the Deity, 
from whoſe mouth they received a ſyſtem of laws and ceremonies, 
declared himſelf the proper and as it were the national God of 
Iſrael; and with the moſt jealous care ſeparated his favourite peo- 


ple from the reſt of mankind. The conqueſt of the land of Canaan 


9 For the enumeration of the Syrian _ 
Arabian deities, it may be obſerved, that 
Milton has compriſed in one hundred and 
thirty very beautiful lines, the two large and 
learned ſyntagmas, which Selden had com- 


poſed on that abſtruſe ſubject. 
10 4 How l will this people provoke 


34 2 


% me? and = long will i it be ere they le- 
6 /jeve me, for all the n which I have ſhewn 
« among them?” (Numbers xiv. 11.). It 
would be. eaſy, but it would be unbecoming, 
$0 juſtify the complaint of the Deity from the 
whole tenor of the Moſaic hiſtory, 


was 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
j 
was accompanied with ſo many wonderful and with fr many bloody 


circumſtances, that the victorious Jews were left in a ſtate of irre. 


concilable hoſtility with all their neighbours. They had been com- 


manded to extirpate ſome of the moſt idolatrous tribes, aud the 
execution of the Divine will had ſeldom been retarded by the 


weakneſs of humanity. With the other nations they were forbidden 


to contract any marriages or alliances, and the prohibition of re- 
ceiving them into the congregation, which in ſome caſes was per- 
petual, almoſt always extended to the third, to the ſeventh, or even 
to the tenth generation. The obligation of preaching to the Gen- 
tiles the faith of Moſes, had never been inculcated as a precept of 
the law, nor were the Jews inclined to impoſe it on 'themſelves 28 
a voluntary duty. In the admiſſion of new citizens, that unſocial 
people was actuated by the ſelfiſh vanity of the Greeks, rather than 
by the generous policy of Rome. The deſcendants of Abraham 
were flattered by the opinion, that they alone were the heirs of the 
covenant, and they were apprehenſive of diminiſhing the value of 
their inheritance, by ſharing it too eaſily with the ſtrangers of the 
earth. A larger acquaintance with mankind, extended their know- 
ledge without correcting their prejudices ; and whenever the God of 
Iſrael acquired any new votaries, he was much more indebted to the 


inconſtant humour of polytheiſm than to the active zeal of his own - 


miſſionaries **. The religion of Moſes ſeems to be inſtituted for a 
particular country, as well as for a ſingle nation; and if a ſtrict 
obedience had been paid to the order, that every male, three times in 
the year, ſhould preſent himſelf before the Lord Jehovah, it would 
have been impoſſible that the-Jews could ever have ſpread themſelves 
beyond the narrow limits of the promiſed land *. That obſtacle was 


_*« 
* 


2 All that relates to the Jewiſh adi 12 See Exod. xxiv. Us Deut. xvi. 16. the 
has been very ably treated by Baſnnge, Hiſt, commentators, and a very ſenſible note in the 


des Juifs, I. 6. c. 6, 7. Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 603. edit. fol. 


indeed 


; 
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| indeed removed by the; deſtruction of the temple of Jeruſalem i but. 
the moſt. conſiderable part of the Jewiſh religion was involved in its 
deſtrution;z*and the pagans, who had long wondered at the ſtrange 
report of an empty ſanctuary, were at a laſs to diſcover. what 
could be the object, or what could be the inſttuments, of a worſhip 

which was deſtitute: of temples and of altars, of -pricfts and of ſacri · 
fices. Let even in their fallen ſtate; the Jews, ſtill aſſerting their 
lofty and excluſive privileges, ſhunned, inſtead of courting, the ſo- 
ciety of ſtrangers. They ſtill inſiſted with inflexible rigour on thoſe 
parts of the law which it was in their power to ptactiſe. Their 
peculiar diſtinctions of days, of meats, and a variety of trivial though 
burdenſome obſervances, were ſo many objects of diſguſt and aver+ 
ſion for the other nations, to whoſe habits and prejudices they were 
diametrically oppoſite, The painful and even dangerous rite of;cir- 
cumeiſion was alone capable of repelliog nne e from 
the door of the ſynagogue an 

Under theſe des, Chrifiaoity: dane Ae t #4 world: 
armed. with. the ſtrength of the Moſaic.law, and delivered from the 
weight of its fetters. An excluſive zeal for the truth of religion, 
and the unity of God, was as carefully inculcated in the new as in 
the ancient ſyſtem: and Whatever was now revealed to mankind 
concerning the nature and the deſigijs of the Supreme Being, was 
fitted to increaſe their reverence for that myſterious doctrine. The 


wal 


CH 
wo 
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More liberal 
zeal of Chri- 
tianity. 


divine authority of Moſes and the prophets was admitted, and 


even eſtabliſhed, as the firmeſt baſis of Chriſtianity. From the be- 


ginning of the world, an Res predictions had 


When Pompey, uſing or abuſing the A ſeeond kind of circumc3fon: was in- 


right of conqueſt, entered info the Holy of flicted on a Samaritan or Egyptian proſelyte. 
Holies, it was obſerved with - amazement, The ſullen indifference of the Talmudiſſs, 
Nullà intus Deim effigie, vacuam ſedem with reſpe& to the converſion of ſtrangers, 
et inania arcana. Tacit. Hiſt. v. 9. It may be ſeen i in benen Hiſtoire des J wth 
was a popular ſaying, with regard to the Jews, I. vi. c. 6. | | 


1 Nil preter nubes et-cceli numen adorant. 


, AHL 6 announced 


|. | - 
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C 5 5 P. announced and prepared the long expected coming of the Mn 
bo, in compliance with the groſd apprebenſions of the Jews) had 
been more frequently repreſented: under. the character of a Ming and 
5, Conqueror, than under that of a Prophet, a Martyr, and the Son 
of God. By his expiatory ſacrifice, the imperfect ſacriſices of the 

” temple were at onee eonſummated and aboliſhed; 1 The etremonial 
law, which: conſiſted only of types and figures, was ſueceeded by a 
pure and ſpiritual worſhip, equally adapted to all climates as well 
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| as to every condition of mankind ; and to the initiation of bloodj, U 
bw was ſubſtituted a more harmleſs initiation of water. The promiſe of t 
f { divine favour, inſtead of being partially confined to the poſterity'of P 
1 Abraham, was univerſally propoſed to the freeman and to'the ſlave, Y 
W to the Greek and to the barbarian, to the Jew and to the Gentile, P 
4 | Every privilege that could raiſe the proſelyte from earth to Heaven; f 
1 that could exalt his devotion, ſecure his happineſs, or even grauify 1 
1 that ſecret pride, which, under the ſemblance of devotion, infinuates T 
| I itſelf into the human heart, was ſtill reſerved: for the members of t 
ig | the Chriſtian church; but at the ſame time all mankind was per- a 
i» mitted, and even ſolicited, to accept the glorious diſtinction, which a 
"| was not only proffered as a favour, but impoſed as au obligation; G 

| It became the moſt ſacred duty of a new convert to diffuſe among d 
ll his friends and relations the ineſtimable bleſſing which he had re- 1 

| ceived, and to warn them againſt a refuſal that would be ſeverely c 
4 | | | puniſhed as a criminal diſobedience to the wall of a benevolent b but , 
We | all-powerful deity. :: wo Ri 213 26 0653-4 g 
4 | Obſtinacy The ene ee of the ORR Foe thi bonds 5 the ſyna- . 


| and reaſons 
1 of the be. Sogue, was a work however of ſome time and of ſome difficulty. 


"0 living Jes. The Jewiſh converts, who acknowledged Jeſus in the character of 6 
8 the Meſſiah foretold by their ancient oracles, reſpected bim 28 a 0 
prophetic teacher of virtue and religion; but they obſtinately ad- i 
hered to the ceremonies of cheir anceſtors, and were defirous of , 


d impolag 
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impoſing them on the Gentiles, who continually) augmented the NA F. 
number of believers. Theſe Judaiſing Chriſtians ſeem to have ar 
gued with ſome degree of plauſibility from the divine origin of the 
Moſaic law, and from the immutable perfection of its great author. 
They affirmed, that if che Being, who is the ſame through all 
eternity, had deſigned to aboliſh thoſe ſacred rites which had ſer ved 
to diſtinguiſh-his choſen people, the repeal of them would have 
been no leſs clear and ſolemn than their (firſt promulgation: that, 
inſtead of thoſe frequent declarations, which either ſuppoſe or aſſert 
the perpetuity of the Moſaic religion, it would have been re- 
preſented as a proviſionaty ſcheme intended to laſt only till the 
coming of the Meſſiah, who ſhould inſtruct mankind in a more 
perfect mode of faith and of worſhip -: that the Meſſiah him- 
ſelf, and his diſciples who converſed with him on earth, inſtead of 
authorizing by their example the moſt minute obſervances of the 
Moſaic law, would have publiſhed to the world the abolition of 
thoſe uſeleſs and obſolete ceremonies, without ſuffering Chriſtianity 
to remain during ſo many years obſcurely confounded among the 
ſects of the Jewiſh church. Arguments like theſe appear to have 
been uſed in the defence of the expiring cauſe of the Moſaic law; 
but the induſtry of our learned divines has abundantly explained the 
ambiguous language of the Old Teſtament, and the ambiguous con- 
duct of the apoſtolic teachers. It was proper gradually to unfold 
the ſyſtem of the Goſpel, and to pronounce with the utmoſt caution 
and tenderneſs a ſentence of condemnation ſo repug tant to the inck- 
nation and prejudices of the believing Jews. 39h | 1 


15 Theſe argilnlenta were 4 1 with great mitte bat ad Ee! 5 Paſchata e et t alios dies 
ingenuity by the Jew Orobio, and refuted feſtos religioſè obſervabat: Si quos ſanavit 
with equal ingenuity and candour by the ſabatho, oftendit non tantum ex lege, ſed et 
Chriſtian Limborch. See the Amica Collatio exceptis ſententiis talia opera ſabatho non in» 
(it well deſerves that name), or account of terdicta. Grotius de verĩtate Religionis Chriſ- 
the diſpute between them. . tianæ, l. v. c. 7. A little afterwards (c. 12.) 

s Jeſus - - - circumciſus erat; ibis ute- he expatiates on the condeſcenſion of the 
batur Judaicis ; veſtitũ ſimili; purgatos ſcabie apoſtles. 

| The 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
The hiſtory. of the church of Jeruſalem; affords a Bvely proof 


— * the neceſſity of thoſe precautions, and of the deep impreſſion 


The Naza- 


reve church Which the Jewiſh religion had made on the minds of its ſectaries 


of Jeruſalem. Phe firſt fifteen biſhops of Jeruſalem. were all circumciſed Jews; 


and the congregation over which they preſided, united the law of 
Moſes with the doctrine of Chriſt '7.. It was natural that the pri- 


mitive tradition of a church which was founded only forty days 
after the death of Chriſt, and was governed almoſt as many years 


under the immediate wege pe of his apoſtles, ſhould be received 
as the ſtandard of orthodoxy y. The diſtant churches very fre- 
quently appealed to the. authority of their venerable Parent, and 
relieved her diſtreſſes by a liberal contribution of alms. But when 
numerous and opulent ſocieties- were eſtabliſhed in the great cities 
of the empire, in Antioch, Alexandria, Epheſus, Corinth, and Rome, 


the reverence which Jeruſalem had inſpired to all the Chriſtian co- 


lonies inſenſibly diminiſhed. The Jewiſh converts, or as they were 


afterwards called, the Nazarenes, who had laid the foundations of the 
church, :ſoon found themſelves overwhelmed by the increafing mul- 
titudes, that from all the various religions of polytheiſm inliſted 
under the banner of Chriſt : and the Gentiles, who, with the ap- 
probation of their peculiar apoſtle, had rejected the intolerable 
weight of Moſaic ceremonies, at length refuſed to their more 
ſcrupulous brethren the ſame toleration which at firſt they. had 
humbly ſolicited for their own practice. The ruin of the temple, 
of the city, and of the public religion of the Jews, was ſeyetely 
felt by the Nazarenes; as in their manners, though not in their 
faith, they maintained ſo intimate a connexion with their impious 


'7 Pzne omnes Chriſtum Deum ſub legis performance, which I ſhall often have occa- 
obſervatione credebant. Sulpicius Severus, fion to quote, he enters much more fully into 
ii. 31. See Euſebius, Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt. I. iv. c. 5. the ſtate of the primitive church, than he has 
28 Moſheim de Rebus Chriſtianis ante Con- an opportunity of doing i in his General Hiſ- 


ſtantinum Magnum, p. 153. In this maſterly tory, 


a countrymen, 
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| countrymen, whoſe misfortunes were attributed by the Pagans to C = P. 

the contempt, and more juſtly aſeribed by the Chriſtians to the 

wrath, of the Supreme Deity. The Nazarenes retired from the ruins 

of Jeruſalem to the little town of Pella beyond the Jordan, where 

that ancient church languiſhed above ſixty years in ſolitude and 

obſcurity . They ſtill enjoyed the comfort of making frequent 

and devout viſits to the Holy City, and the hope of being one day 

reſtored to thoſe ſeats which both nature and religion taught them 

to love as well as to revere. But at length, under the reign of Ha- | 
drian, the deſperate fanaticiſm of the Jews filled up the meaſure 
of their calamities; and the Romans, ' exaſperated by their re- 
peated rebellions, exerciſed the rights of victory with unuſual rigour. 
The emperor founded, under the name of Elia Capitolina, a new 
city on Mount Sion **, to which he gave the privileges of a colony; 
and denouncing the ſevereſt penalties againſt any of the Jewiſh 
people who ſhould dare to approach its precincts, he fixed a vigilant 
garriſon of a Roman cohort to enforce the execution of bis orders. 
The Nazarenes had only one way left to eſcape. the common pro- 
ſcription, and the force of truth was on this occaſion aſſiſted by the 
influence of temporal advantages. They elected Marcus for their 
biſhop, a prelate of the race of the Gentiles, and moſt probably a 
native either of Italy or of ſome of the Latin provinces. At his 
perſuaſion, the moſt conſiderable part of the congregation renounced 
the Moſaic law, in the practice of which they had perſevered above 
a century. By this facrifice of their habits and prejudices, they 
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1 Euſebius, I. 111. c. 5. Le Clerc Hiſt. 
Eccleſiaſt. p. 605.- During this occaſional ab- 
ſence, the biſhop and church of Pella ſtill re- 


tained the. title of Jeruſalem. In the ſame 


manner, the Roman pontiffs reſided ſeventy 
years at Avignon; and the patriarchs of Alex- 
andria have long ſince transferred their epi- 
ſcopal ſeat to Cairo. a 


Vol. I. | 4 A | 


40 Dion Caſſius, I. Ixix. The exile of the 
Jewiſh nation from Jeruſalem is atteſted by 
Ariſto of Pella (apud Euſeb. 1. iv. c. 6 }, and 
is. mentioned by ſeyeral eccleſiaſtical writers; 
though ſome of them too haſtily extend this 
interdiction to the whole ene of Pale- 
ſtine. 
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| 13 
purehaſed a free admiſſion into the colony. of Hadrian, and more 
firmly cemented their union with the Catholic ehurc **. 
When the name and honours of the church of Jeruſalem had 
been reſtored to Mount Sion, the crimes of hereſy and ſchiſm were 
imputed to the obſcure remnant of the Nazarenes, which refuſed 


to accompany their Latin biſhop. 


They ftill preſerved their former 


habitation of Pella, ſptead themſelves into the villages adjacent to 
Dimaſeus, and formed an ineonſidefable church in the city of Beerea, 
or, as it is now called, of Aleppo, in Syria. The name of Nazarenes 
was deemed too honourable for thoſe Chriſtian Jews, and they ſoon 
received from the ſuppoſed poverty of their, underſtanding, as well 
as of their condition, the contemptuous epithet of Ebionites . In 
a few years after the return of the church of Jeruſalem, it became 
a matter of doubt and controverſy, whether a man who ſincerely 
acknowledged Jeſus as the Meſſiah, but who ſtill continued to ob- 
ſerve the law of Moſes, could poſſibly hope for ſalvation. The 
humane temper of Juſtin Martyr inclined him to anſwer this queſ- 
tion in the affirmative; and though he expreſſed himſelf with the 
moſt guarded diffidence, he ventured to determine in favour of ſuch 
an imperfect Chriſtian, if he were content to practiſe the Moſaic 
ceremonies, without pretending to aſſert their general uſe or neceſ- 
ſity. But when Juſtin was preſſed to declare the ſentiment of the 
church, he confeſſed that there were very many among the ortho- 


21 Euſebius, I. iv. c. 6. Sulpicius Severus, jecture, that the family of Jeſus" Chriſt re- 


ii. 31. By comparing their unſatis factory ac- 
counts, Moſheim (p. 327. &c.) has drawn 
out a very diſtinct repreſentation of the cir- 
cumſtances and motives of this revolution. 

22 Le Clerc (Hiſt, Ecclefiaſt. p. 477. 535. 
ſeems to have collected from Euſebius, je- 
rome, Epiphanius, and other writers, all the 
principal circumſtances that relate to the Na- 
zarenes or Ebionites. The nature of their 
opinions ſoon divided them into a ſtricter and 
a milder ſect; and there is ſome reaſon to con- 


mained members, at leaſt, of the latter and 
more moderate party. 


23 Some writers have been pleaſed to cre- 
ate an Ebion, the imaginary author of their 
ſe& and name. But we can more ſafely rely 
on the learned Euſebius than on the vehement 
Tertullian, or the credulous Epiphanius. 
According to Le Clerc, the Hebrew word 
Ebjonim may be tranſlated into Latin by that 
of Pauperes, See Hiſt, Ecccleſiaſt. p- 477 
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dox Chriſtians, who not only We their Judaiſing e 8 47 2 
from the hope of ſalvation, but who declined any intercourſe wi 
them in the common offices of friendſhip, hoſpitality, and ſocial 
life. The more rigorous opinion prevailed, as it was natural to 
expect, over the milder; and an eternal bar of ſeparation was fixed 
between the diſciples of Moſes and thoſe of Chriſt. The unfor- 
tunate Ebionites, rejected from one religion as apoſtates, and from 
the other as heretics, found themſelves compelled to aſſume a more 
decided character; and although ſome traces of that obſolete. ſect 
may be diſcovered as late as the fourth century, they inſenſibly 
melted away either into the church or the ſynagogue 
While the orthodox church preſerved a juſt medium between The Gao- 
exceſſive veneration and improper contempt. for the law of Moſes, ”m 
the various heretics deviated into. equal but oppoſite extremes of 
error and extravagance. From the acknowledged truth of the 
Jewiſh religion, the Ebionites had concluded that it could never be 
aboliſhed. From its ſuppoſed imperfections the Gnoſtics as haſtily 
inferred that it never was inſtituted by, the. wiſdom of the Deity. 
There are ſome objections againſt the authority of Moſes and the 
prophets, which too readily preſent themſelves to the ſceptical. mind; 
though they can only be derived from our ignorance of remote anti- 


See the 
Martyr with the Jew. Tryphon. The confer- 


- ence between them was held at Epheſus, in 


the reign of Antoninus Pius, and about 
twenty years after the return of the church of 


Pella to Jeruſalem. | For this date con ſult the 


accurate note of Tillemont, Memoires Eecle- 
ſiaſtiques, tom. ij, P. 8511. 
** Of all the ſyſtems. of Chriftianity, that 


of Abyſlinisis the only one which ftill ad- 
heres to the Moſaic rites (Geddes's Church 


Hiſtory of Ethiopia, and Diſſertations de le 
Grand ſur la Relation du P. Lobo). 
eunuch of the queen Candace might ſuggeſt 


4 A 2 


very curious Dialogue of Juftin , 


The 


ſome ſuſpicions but as we are aſſured (So- 
crates, i. 19. Sozomen, ii. 24. Ludolphus, 
p. 281.) that. the Ethiopians were not con- 
verted till the fourth century; it is more rea- 
ſonable to believe, that they reſpected the 


Sabbath, and diſtinguiſhed the, forbidden 


meats, in imitation of the Jews, who, in a 


very early period, were ſeated on both ſides 


of the Red Sea. Circumciſion had been 


practiſed by the moſt ancient Zthiopians, 


from motives of health and cleanlineſs, "which 


ſeem to be explained in the Recherches Phi- 


loſophiques ſur les Americains, tom, ii. 
P- 117. 
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quity, and from our anne form an adequate judgment of the 


= divine economy. Theſe objections were eagerly exphrapeſt and ag 


petulantly urged by the vain ſcience of the Gnoſtics . As thoſe 
heretics were, for the moſt part, averſe to the lon of ſenſe, 
they moroſely arraigned the polygamy of the patriarchs, the gal- 
lantries of David, and the ſeraglio of Solomon. The conqueſt of 
the land of Canaan, and the extirpation'of the unſuſpecting natives, 
they were at a loſs how to reconcile with the common notions of hu- 
manity and juſtice. - But when they recollected the ſanguinary lift 
of murders, of executions, and of maſſacres, which ſtain almoſt 
every page of the Jewiſh annals, they acknowledged that the bar- 
barians of Paleſtine had exerciſed as much compaſſion towards their 
idolatrous enemies as they had ever ſhewn to their friends or 
countrymen *7, Paſſing from the ſectaries of the law to the law 
itſelf, they aſſerted that it was impoſſible that a religion which 
conſiſted only of bloody ſacrifices and trifling ceremonies, and 
whoſe rewards as well as puniſhments were all of a carnal and 
temporal nature, could inſpire the love of virtue, or reſtrain the 
impetuoſity of paſſion. The Moſaic account of the creation and 
fall of man was treated with profane deriſion by the Gnoſtics, who 
would not. liſten with patience to the repoſe of the Deity after 
ſix days labour, to the rib of Adam, the garden of Eden, the 
trees of life and of knowledge, the ſpeaking ſerpent, the forbidden 
fruit, and the condemnation pronounced againſt human kind for the 
venal offence of their firſt progenitors **. The God of Iſrael. was 
impiouſly repreſented by the Gnoſtics, as a being liable to paſſion 


25 Beauſobre, Hiſtoire du Manicheiſme, ſeen the Jews with too favourable an eye. The 
I. i. c. 3. has ſtated their objections, particu- peruſal of Joſephus muſt have dehroye the 
larly thoſe of Fauſtus, the adverſary of Au- antitheſis. 


guſtin, with the moſt learned impartiality. 28 Pr. Burnet ( Archzologia, 1. ii. c. 70 


*7 Apud ipſos fides obſtinata, miſericordia has diſcuſſed the firſt chapters of Geneſis with 
in promptd: adverſus omnes alios hoſtile odi- too much wit and freedom. 


um. Tacit. Hiſt, v. 4. Surely Tacitus had 
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and to error, eapricious in his favour, implacable i in his W 
meanly jealous of his ſuperſtitious worſhip, and confining his partial 
providence to a ſingle people, and to this tranſitory life, In ſuch a 
character they could diſcover none of the features of the wiſe and 
omnipotent-father of the univerſe *?. They allowed that the reli- 
gion of the Jews was ſomewhat leſs criminal than the idolatry of 
the Gentiles; but it was their fundamental doctrine, that the Chriſt 
whom they adored as the firſt and brighteſt emanation of the Deity, 
appeared upon earth to reſcue mankind from their various errors, 
and to reveal a- new ſyſtem of truth and perfection. The moſt 
learned of the fathers, by a very ſingular condeſcenſion, have im- 
prudently admitted the fophiſtry of the Gnoſtics. Acknowledging 
that the literal ſenſe is repugnant to every principle of faith as well 
as reaſon, they deem themſelves ſecure and invulnerable behind the 
ample veil of allegory, which they carefully ſpread over every ten- 
der part of the Moſaic diſpenſation **. 

It has been remarked with more ingenuity than truth, el the 


virgin purity of the church was never violated by ſchiſm or hereſy |, 
before the reign of Trajan or Hadrian, about one hundred years af- 
ter the death of Chriſt . We may obſerve with much more propriety, 
that, during that period, the diſciples of the Meſſiah were indulged 
in a freer latitude both of faith and practice, than has ever been 
allowed in ſucceeding ages. As tlie terms of communion were 
inſenſibly narrowed, and the ſpiritual authority of the prevailing 
party was exerciſed with increaſing ſeverity, many of its moſt 
reſpectable adherents, who were called upon to renounce, were 


29 The milder Gnoſticy conſidered Jeho- 
vah, the Creator, as a Being of a mixed na- 
ture between God and the Dzmon. 
confounded him with the evil principle. Con- 
ſult the ſecond century of the general hiſtory 
of Moſheim, which gives a very diſtinct, 


though conciſe, account of their ſtrange opi- 


Others 


nions on this ſubject. 
30 See Beauſobre, Hiſt. du Manicheiſme, 


bb. ©. 
among the Allegoriſts. 


32 Hegeſippus, ap. Euſeb. 1. iii. 32. iv. 22. 
Clemens Alexandrin. Stromat. vil. 17. 
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Origen and St. Auguſtin were 
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provoked to aſſert their private opinions, to purſue the conſequences 


olf their miſtaken principles, and openly to exect the ſtandard of 


rebellion againſt the unity of the church. The Ghoſtics were diſ- 
tinguiſhed as the moſt polite, the moſt learned, and the moſt 


wealthy of the Chriſtian name, and that general appellation which ; 
expreſſed a ſuperiority of knowledge, was either aſſumed by their 


ow1 pride, or ironically beſtowed by the envy of their adverſaries, 
They were almoſt without exception of the race of the Gentiles, 
and their principal founders ſeem to have been natives of Syria 
or Egypt, where the warmth of the climate diſpoſes both the mind 
and the body to indolent and contemplative devotion. The Gnoſtics 
blended with the faith of Chriſt many ſublime but obſcure tenets, 
which they derived from oriental philoſophy, and even from the re- 
ligion of Zoroafter, concerning the eternity of matter, the exiſtence of 
two principles, and the myſterious hierarchy of the inviſible world. 
As ſoon as they launched out into that vaſt abyſs, they delivered 
themſelves to the guidance of a diſordered imagination; and as 


the paths of error are various and infinite, the Gnoſtics were 


imperceptibly divided into more than fifty particular ſects , of 


whom the moſt celebrated appear to have been the Baſilidians, 
7 the Valentinians, the Marcionites, and, in a till later period, the 


Manichæans. Each of theſe ſects could boaſt of its biſhops and 
congregations, of its doctors and martyrs **, and, inſtead of the 


four goſpels adopted by the church, the heretics produced a mul- 
titude of hiſtories, in which the actions and diſcourles of Chriſt and 


32 In the account of the Gnoſtics of the ſe- 
cond and third centuries, Moſheim is inge- 
nious and candid; Le Clere, dull, but exact; 


Beaufobre almoſt Ane an, apologil ; 3, and it 


is much to be feared, that the primitive fa- 
thers are very frequently calumniaters. 

33 See the catalogues of Irenæus and Epi- 
phanius. It muſt indeed be allowed, that 
thoſe writers were inclined to multiply the 


7 


Moiheim, p. 359. 


number of ſects which oppoſed the unity of 
the church, 

3+ Euſebius, I. iv. c. 1 5. See 1 in Bayle, in 
the article of Marcion, a curious detail of a 
diſpute on that ſubje&. It ſhould ſeem that 
ſome of the Gnoſtics (the Baſilidians) declined, 


and even refuſed, the honour of martyrdom. 


Their reaſons were ſingular and abſtruſe. See 


of 
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of his apoſtles were adapted to their reſpetive tenets . The © 4 AP. 
ſucceſs, of the Gnoſtics Was r apid and extenbive " They covered — 


Aſia and Egypt, eſtabliſhed themſelyes, in Rome, and ſometimes 
penetrated into the provinces of the Weſt. For the moſſ part they 
aroſe in the ſecond century, flouriſhed during the third, and were 
ſuppreſſed in the fourth or fifth, by the prevalence of more faſbion= 
able controverſies, and by the ſuperior aſceudant of the reigning 
power. Though they conſtantly diſturbed the peace, and fre- 
quently diſgraced the name, of religion, they contributed to aſſiſt 
rather than to retard the progreſs of Chriſtianity. The Gentile 
converts, whoſe ſtrongeſt objections and prejudices were directed 
againſt the law of Moſes, could find admiſſion into many Chriſtian 
ſocieties, which required not from their untutored mind any belief 
of an antecedent revelation. Their faith was inſenſibly fortified and 
enlarged, and the church was ultimately benefited by the conqueſts 
of its moſt inveterate enemies. 

But whatever difference of opinion might ſubſiſt between the 
Orthodox, the Ebionites, and the Gnoſtics, concerning the divinity or 
the obligation of the Moſaic law, they were all equally animated 
by the ſame excluſive zeal, and by the ſame abhorrence for idolatry 
which had diſtinguiſhed the Jews from the other nations of the 
ancient world. The philoſopher, who conſidered the ſyſtem of 


The dzmons 
conſidered as 


the gods of 
antiquity. . 


tradition, inſtead of quoting the certain teſti- 
mony of the evangeliſts, 

3. Habent apes favos ; habent eccleſias et 
Marcionitæ, is the ſtrong expreſſion of Ter- 
tullian, which I am obliged to quote from 
memory. In the time of Epiphanius (adverſ. 


35 See a very remarkable paſſage of Origen 
(Proem. ad Lucan.) Thatindefatigable writer, 
who had conſumed his life in the ſtudy oi the 
ſcriptures, relies for their authenticity on the 
inſpired authority of the church. It was im- 
poſſible that the Gnoſtics could receive our 


preſent goſpels, many parts of which (parti- 


cularly in the reſurrection of Chriſt) are di- 
rectly, and as it might ſeem deſignedly, point- 


ed againſt their favourite tenets. It is there- 
gradual progreis from reaſon, to faith. He was, 
during ſeveral years, engage in the Mani- 
chæan ſect. 


fore ſomewhat ſingular that Ignatius (Epiſt. 
ad Smyrn. Patr. Apoſtol. tom. ii. p. 34.) 
ſhould chuſe to employ a vague and doubtful 


_ 


\ 


Hæreſes, p. 302.) the Marcionites were very 
numerous in Italy, Syria, Egypt, Arabia, 
and Perſia. 

By Auguſtin i is a memorable inſtance of this 


polytheiſm 
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polytheiſm as a compoſition of human fraud and error, could diſ- 


—— guiſe a ſmile of contempt under the maſk of devotion, without ap- 


prehending that either the mockery, or the compliance, would ex- 
poſe him to the reſentment of any inviſible, or as he conceived them, 
imaginary powers. But the eſtabliſhed religions of Paganiſm were 


ſeen by the primitive Chriſtians in a much more odious and formid- 


able light. It was the univerſal ſentiment both of the church and 
of heretics, that the dæmons were the authors, the patrons, and 
the objects of idolatry **. Thoſe rebellious ſpirits who had been 
degraded from the rank of angels, and caſt down into the infernal 
pit, were ſtill permitted to roam upon earth, to torment the bodies, 
and to ſeduce the minds, of ſinful men. The dzmons ſoon diſcovered 
and abuſed the natural propenſity of the human heart towards 
devotion, and, artfully withdrawing the adoration of mankind from 
their Creator, they uſurped the place and honours of the Supreme 
Deity. By the ſucceſs of their malicious contrivances, they at once 
gratified their own vanity and revenge, and obtained the only 
comfort of which they were yet ſuſceptible, the hope of involving 
the human ſpecies in the participation of their guilt and miſery. 
It was confeſſed, or at leaſt it was imagined, that they had diſ- 
tributed among themſelves the moſt important characters of poly- 
theiſm, one dzmon aſſuming the name and attributes of Jupiter, 


another of Xſculapius, a third of Venus, and a fourth perhaps of 


Apollo ** ; and that, by the advantage of their long experience and 
atrial nature, they were enabled to execute, with ſufficient ſkill and 
dignity, the parts which they had undertaken, They lurked 
in the temples, inſtituted feſtivals and ſacrifices, invented fables, 
pronounced oracles, and were frequently allowed' to perform 


3% The unanimous ſentiment of the primi- 9 Tertullian (Apolog. c. 23.) alleges the 


tive church is very clearly explained by Juſtin confeſſion of the Dæmons themſelves as often 
Martyr. Apolog. Major, by Athenagoras Le- as they were tormented by the Chriſtian ex- 
gat. c. 22. &c. and by Lactantius, Inftitut, orciſts. N Ne 
Divin, it. 14—19. | | he 


miracles. 
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miracles. - The Chriſtians, ho by” the interpoſition of evil CHAP. 


FN pirits, could ſo readily explain every præternatural appear- 


XV. 
— | 


ance, were diſpoſed and even deſirous to admit the moſt extra- 


vagant fictions of the Pagan mythology. But the belief of the 


Chriſtian was accompanied with horror. The moſt trifling mark of 
reſpect to the national worſhip he cbnſidered as à direct homage 
yielded to the demon, and as an act of” rebellion an che gy 
of God. | | JG WM e | 

In conſequence of this opinion, it was th e Erſt but ardaous duty 
of a Chriſtian to preſerve himſelf pure and undefiled by the practice 
of idolatry, / The religion of the nations was not merely a ſpecu- 
lative doctrine profeſſed in the ſchools or preached in the temples. 
The innumerable deities and rites of polytheiſm \ were cloſely inter- 
woven with every circumſtance of buſineſs or pleaſure, of public 
or of private life; and it ſeemed impoſſible to eſcape the obſervance 
of them, without, at the ſame” time, renouncing the commerce of 
mankind, and all the offices and amuſements & f ſociety ®, The 
important tranſactions of peace and war were prepared or con- 


cluded by ſolemn facrifices, in which the magiſtrate, the ſenator, 


«1114 *r7 


and the ſoldier, were obliged to prelide or to participate . The 
public ſpectacles were an eſſential part f the cheerful devotion of 
the Pagans, and the gods were ſuppoſed to accept, as the moſt 


grateful offering, the games that the prince and people celebrated 
in honour of their peculiar feſtivals“. The Chriſtian, who with 


pious horror avoided the abomination of the circus or the theatre, 


40 Tertullian has written. a moſt ſevere 
treatiſe againſt idolatry, to caution his bre- 
thren againſt the hourly danger of incurring 
that guilt, Recogita ſylvam, et quantæ la- 
titant ſpinæ. De Idolatria, c. 10. 

+ The Roman ſenate was always held in a 
temple or conſecrated place (Aulus Gellius, 
xiv. .). Before they entered on buſineſs, 
every ſenator dropt ſome wine and frankin- 


cenſe on. the altar. Sueton. in Auguſt, 


Ce 35. 
42 See Tertullian, De Spectaculis. This 


ſevere reformer ſhews no more indulgence to 


a tragedy of Euripides, than to a combat of 


gladiators. The dreſs of the actors particu- 


larly offends him. By the uſe of the lofty 


buſkin, they impiouſly ftrive to add a cubit 
to their ſtature, C. 23. 


Vor. I. ö : found 


by 


Abhorrence 


of the Chric- - 


tians for 


adolatry, 


Ceremonies. 


[ 
| 
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found himſelf encompaſſed with infernal. ſaarestin every copivial. 


- entertainment, as often as. his friends, invoking. the hoſpimbli) 


Arts; 


deities, poured out libations to each,,other's, happineſs #? „ When 


the bride, ſtruggling with well-affeQted, reluctance, was forced in 
hymenzal pomp, over the threſhold of her new, babitation ** 3 or 
when, the ſad, proceſſion. of the dead ſlowly moved towards the 
funeral pile“; the Chriſtian, on theſe- intereſting occaſions,” was 
compelled to deſert the perſons who were the deareſt to him, rather 
than contract the guilt inherent to thoſe: impious ceremonies. 
Every art and every trade that was in the leaſt concerned in the 
framing or adorning of idols was. polluted by the ſtain of idola- 
try 46.2 ſevere ſentence, ſince it devoted to eternal miſery the far 


greater part of the community, which is employed in the exerciſe 
of liberal or mechanic profeſſions, If we caſt our eyes over the 
numerous remains of antiquity,, we ſhall perceive, that beſides the 
immediate repreſentations, of the Gods, and the holy inſtruments 
of their worſhip, the elegant forms and agreeable- fictions con- 


ſecrated by the imagination of the Greeks, were introduced as: 


the richeſt ornaments of the houſes, the dreſs, and the furniture, 
of the Pagans “. „5. Even the arts of muſic and painting, of eloquence;.. 
and poetry, 8 from the ſame: impure origin. In the ſtyle: 
of the fathers, Apollo and the Muſes were the organs of the 


The ancient practice of concluding the 


entertainment with libations, may be found 
in every claflic, Socrates and Seneca, in their 


laſt moments; made a noble application of 


this cuſtom. Poſtquam ſtagnum calidæ aquæ 
introiit, reſpergens proximos ſervorum, addi- 


ta voce, libare ſe liquorem illum Jovi Libe- 


ratori. Tacit. Annal. xv. 64. * 
++ See the elegant but idolatrous hymn, of 


Catullus, on the nuptials of Manlius and 
Julia. O Hymen, Hymenze Io! Q. huic 


Deo compararier auſit ? 


The ancient funerals (in thoſe of Miſe- 7 


* 


nus and Pallas) are no leſs accurately de- 
ſcribed by Virgil, than they are illuſtrated by 
his commentator Servius. The pile itſelf was 
an altar, the flames were fed with the blood 
of victims, and all the aſſiſtants were ſprin- 
kled with luſtral water. 


45 Tertullian de Idolatria, e. 11. 


47 See every part of Montfaucon's Anti- 
quities. Even the reverſes of the Greek and 
Roman coins were frequently of an idolatrous 
nature. Here indeed the ſcruples of the Chri- 
ſtian were, ſuſpended by a ſtronger paſſion. 


infernal 
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zue ſpirit, Homer and Virgil were the moſt eminent of his 
ſervants, and the beautiful mythology which pervades and animates 
the compoſitions of their genius, is deſtined to celebrate che glory 
of the dæmons. Een the common language of Greece and Rome 
abounded with familiar but impious expreſſions, which the im- 
prudent Chriſtian might o 1 utter, or too patiently 
hear . | . 

The Gingeröm hp which on every ſide lurked in 
ambuſh to ſurpriſe the unguarded believer, affailed him with re- 
doubled violence on the days of folemn feſtivals. 80 artfully 
were they framed and diſpoſed throughout the year, that ſuper- 
ſtition always wore the appearance of pleaſure, and often of vir- 
tue v. Some of the moſt ſacred feſtivals in the Roman ritual were 
deſtined to falute the new calends of January with vows of public 
and private felicity, to indulge the pions remembrance of the dead 
and living, to aſcertain the inviolabte bounds of property, to 'hail, 
on the return of ſpring, the genial powers of fecundity, to per- 
petuate the two memorable æras of Rome, the foundation of the 
city, and that of the republic, and to reſtore, during the humane 
licenſe of the Saturnalia, the primitive equality of mankind. Some 
idea may be conceived of the abhorrente%f the Chriſtians for ſuch 
impious ceremonies, by the ſcrupulous delicacy which. they diſ- 
played on a much leſs alarming occaſion. On days of general 
feſtivity, it was the cuſtom of the ancients to adorn their doors 
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Feſtivals. 


with lamps and with branches of laurel, and to crown their heads 


with a garland of flowers. This innocent and Tegen praQtice 
might perhaps have been tolerated as a mere civil inſtitution. But 


4 Tertullian de Idolatria, c. 20, 21, 22, TRAP Faffi. He Ani bed nb more than 
If a Pagan friend (on the occaſion perhaps the firit fix months of the year. Ihe compi- 
of ſneczing) uſed the familiar expreſſion of lation of /Mtctbbius is called the Sarufnalia, 
Jupiter bleſs you,” the Chriſtian was dbliged but it is only A ſmall part of the firft book that 
to proteſt againſt the divinity of Jupiter. bears any elnti6n to the title, 

49 Conſult the moſt laboured work of Ovid, 


48 0 it 
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it moſt naler happened that the doors were under the NN 


—— of the houſehold gods, that the laurel was ſacred to the lover of 


Zeal for 
Chriſtianity. 


8 * - A 
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THESECOND 
CAUSE. 

The doctrine 
of the im- 


mortality 
the ſoul 


Philoſophers; 


— — — a 


Daphne, and that garlands of flowers, though frequently worn 
as a ſymbol either of joy or mourning, had been dedicated in 
their firſt origin to the ſervice of ſuperſtition. The trembling 
Chriſtians, who were perſuaded in this inſtance to comply, with 
the faſhion of their country, and the commands of the magiſtrate, 
jaboured under the moſt gloomy apprehenſions, from the reproaches 
of their own conſcience, the cenſures of the church, and the de- 
nunciations of divine vengeance *?, 

Such was the anxious diligence which was required to guard. the 
chaſtity of the goſpel from the infectious breath of idolatry. The 
ſuperſtitious obſervances of public or private rites were careleſsly prac- 
tiſed, from education and habit, by the followers of the eſtabliſhed 
religion. But as often as they occurred, they afforded the Chriſtians 
an opportunity of declaring and confirming their zealous oppoſition, 
By theſe frequent proteſtations their attachment to the faith was 
continually fortified, and in proportion to the increaſe of zeal, they 
combated with the more ardour and ſucceſs in the holy war, which 
they had undertaken againſt the empire of the dzmons. 

II. The writings of Cicero“ repreſent in the moſt lively colours 
the ignorance, the errors, and the uncertainty of the ancient phi- 
loſophers with regard to the immortality of the ſoul. When 
they are deſirous of arming their diſciples againſt the fear of death, 


59 Tertullian has compoſed a defence, or 
rather panegyric, of the raſh action of a 
Chriſtian ſoldier, who, by throwing away 
his crown of laurel, had expoſed himſelf and 


niſts. 

P. 384. 
In particular, the firſt book of the Tuſ- 

culan Queſtions, and the treatiſe De Senectute, 


See Memoires Ecclefiaſtiques, tom. iii. 


1 
1 
3 
4 
4 


— 
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his brethren to the moſt imminent danger. 
By the mention of the emperors (Severus and 
Caracalla) it is evident, notwithſtanding the 
wiſhes of M. de Tillemont, that Tertullian 
compoſed his treatiſe De Corona, long before 
he was engaged in the errors of the Monta- 


and the Somnium Sciptonis, contain, in the 
moſt beautiful language, every thing that 
Grecian philoſophy, or Roman good ſenſe, 
could poſſibly ſuggeſt on this dark but im- 
portant ſubject, | 


they 


* 
* 
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they inculcate, as; an, obvious, though melancholy . poſition, that C * 


a 


the fatal ſtroke of our diſſolution releaſes us from the calamities of — N 


life; and that thoſe can no longer ſuffer who no longer exiſt. 
Vet there were a few ſages of Greece and Rome who had conceived 


a more exalted, and, in ſome reſpects, a juſter idea of human 


nature; though it muſt be confeſſed, that, in the ſublime inquiry, 
their reaſon had been often guided by their imagination, and that their 
imagination had been prompted by their vanity. When they 
viewed with complacency the extent of their own mental powers, 


when they exerciſed; the various facultits of memory, of fancy, 


and of judgment,. in the moſt profound ſpeculations, or the moſt 
important labours, and when they reflected on. the deſire of fame, 
which tranſported them into future ages, far beyond the bounds 
of death and of the grave; they were unwilling to confound them- 
felves with the beaſts of the field, or to ſuppoſe, that a being, 
for whoſe dignity they entertained the moſt ſincere admiration, 
could be limited to a ſpot of earth, and to. a few years of duration. 
With this favourable prepoſſeſſion they ſummoned to their aid the 
ſcience, or rather the language, of Metaphyſics. They ſoon diſ- 
covered, that as none of the properties of matter will apply to the 
operations of the mind, the human ſqul muſt conſequently be a 
ſubſtance diſtinct from the body, pure, ſimple, and ſpiritual, in- 
capable of diſſolution, and ſuſceptible of a much higher degree of 
victue and happineſs after the releaſe from its corporeal priſon, 
From theſe ſpecious and noble principles, the philoſophers who 
trod in the footſteps of Plato, deduced a very unjuſtifiable conelu- 
ſion, ſince they aſſerted, not only the future immortality, but the 
paſt eternity of the human ſoul, which they were too apt to con- 
ſider as a portion of the infinite and ſelf-exiſting ſpirit, which per- 
vades and ſuſtains the univerſe **®, A doctrine thus removed. 


The pre- exiſtence of human ſouls, ſo far and Latin fathers. See DRUID, Sr bi 
at leaſt as that doctrine is compatible with re- Manicheiſme, l. vi. c. 4. 
ligion, was adopted by many of the Greek 
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beyond the ſenſes and the experience of mankind, might ſerve to 


ww amuſe the leiſure of a philoſophie mind; or, in the filence of ſoli- 


among the 
Pagans of 
Greece and 
Rome; 


tude, it might ſometimes impart a ray of comfort to deſponding 
virtue; but the faint impreſſion which had. been received in the 
ſchools, was ſoon obliterated by the commerce and buſineſs of 
active life, We are ſufſiciently acquainted with the eminent per- 
ſons who flouriſhed in the age of Cicero, and of the firſt Cæſars, 
with their actions, their characters, and their motives, to be aſſured 
that their conduct in this life was never regulated by any ſerious 
conviction of the rewards or puniſhments of a future ſtate. At the 
bar and in the ſenate of Rome the ableſt orators were not appre- 
henſive of giving offence to their hearers, by expoſing that doc- 
trine as an idle and extravagant opinion, which was rejected with 
contempt by every man of a liberal education and underſtand- 
ing . 

Since therefore the moſt ſublime efforts of philoſophy can extend 
no farther than feebly to point out the defire, the hope, or, at 
moſt, the probability, of a future ſtate, there is nothing, except a 
divine revelation, that can aſcertain the exiſtence, and delcribe 
the condition, of the inviſible country which 1s deſtined to receive 


the ſouls of men after their ſeparation from the body. But we 


may perceive ſeveral defects inherent to the popular religions of 
Greece and Rome, which rendered them very unequal to fo arduous 
a taſk. 1. The general ſyſtem of their mythology was unſupported 
by any ſolid proofs; and the wiſeſt among the Pagans had already 
diſclaimed its uſurped authority. 2. The deſcription of the infer- 
nal regions had been abandoned to the fancy of painters and 
of poets, who peopled them with ſo many phantoms and monſters, 


who diſpenſed their rewards and puniſhments with fo little equity, 


51 See Cicero pro Cluent. c. 61. CæſaTL;;!˖‚-k «. - - - =. 
ap. Salluſt. de Bell. Catilin. c. 50. Juvenal Nec pueri credunt, niſi qui nondum ere 
Satir. ii. 149. lavantur. 


Elie aliquos manes, ct ſubterranea regna, 


a 8 x 
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that a ſolemn; truth, the moſt congenial to the human heart, was 

oppreſſed and diſgraced by the abſurd mixture of the wildeſt 
fictions *. g. The: doctrine of a future ſtate was ſcarcely con- 
ſideted among the devout. polytheiſts of Greece and Rome as a 


——— 
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fundamental article of faith. The providence of the gods, as it 


related to public communities rather than to private individuals, 
was principally diſplayed on the viſible theatre of the preſent 


world. The petitions which were offered on the altars of Jupiter 


or Apollo, expreſſed the anxiety of their worſhippers for temporal 
happineſs; and their ignorance or. indifference concerning a future 
life. The important truth of the immortality of the ſoul was 
inculcated with more diligence as well as ſucceſs in India, in Aſſyria, 


in Egypt, and in Gaul; and ſince we cannot attribute ſuch a dif- among the 


ference to the ſuperior knowledge of the barbarians, we muſt aſcribe 
it to the influence of an eſtabliſhed” prieſthood, which employed the 
motives of virtue as the inſtrument of ambition . 


barbarians ; 


We might. naturally expect, that a principle ſo eſſential to re- among the 


| ligion, would have been revealed in the cleareſt terms to the choſen 
people of Paleſtine, and that it might ſafely have been intruſted 


to the hereditary prieſthood of Aaron. 


It is incumbent on us to 


adore the myſterious diſpenſations of Pibvidence , when we diſ- 


4 The xith book of the Odyſſey gives a 
very dreary and incoherent account of the in- 
fernal ſhades. Pindar and Virgil have. em- 
belliſned the picture; but even thoſe poets, 
though more correct than their great model, 
are guilty of very ſtrange inconſiſtencies. See 
Bayle, Reſponſes au Queſtions d*un Provin- 
cial, part iii. c. 22. 

55 Sce the xvith Epiſtle of the firſt book of 
Horace, the xiiith Satire of Juvenal, and the 
1d Satire of Perſius: theſe popular diſcourſes 
expreſs the ſentiment and language of the 
multitude. 

56 If we confine ourſelves to the Gauls, we 
may obſerve, that they intruſted, not only 
their lives, but even their money, to the ſe- 


curity of another world. Vetus ille mos Gal- 

lorum occurrit (ſays Valerius Maximus, 1. ii. 

c. 6, p. 10.), quos memoria proditur eſt, pe - 
cunias mutuas, quz his apud inferos redde- 

rentur, dare ſolitos. The ſame cuſtom is 

more darkly infinuated by Mela, 1. iii. c. 2. 
It is almoſt needleſs to add, that the profits 

of trade hold a juſt proportion to the credit 

of the merchant, and that the Druids derived 

from their holy profeſſion a character of re- 

ſponſibility, which could ſcarcely be claimed 
by any other order of men. 

57 The right reverend author of the Di- 
vine Legation of Moſes aſſigns a very curious 
reaſon for the omiſſion, and moſt ingeniouſly. 
retorts it on the unbelievers. . 
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CHAP. cover, that the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul is omitted 


«XV. 


— — inthe law of Moſes ; it is darkly inſinuated by the prophets, aud 


during the long period which elapſed between the Egyptian and the 
Babylonian. ſervitudes, the hopes as well as fears of the Jews 
appear to have been confined within the narrow compaſs" of the 
preſent life . After Cyrus had permitted the exiled nation to 
return into the promiſed land, and after Ezra had reſtored the 
ancient records of their religion, two celebrated ſects, the Saducees 
and the Phariſees, inſenſibly aroſe at Jeruſalem“ . The former 
ſelected from the more opulent and diſtinguiſhed ranks of ſociety, 
were ſtrictly attached to the literal ſenſe of the Moſaic law, and 
they pioully rejected the immortality of the ſoul, as an opinion that 
received no countenance from the divine book, which they revered 
as the only rule of their faith. To the authority of ſcripture the 
Phariſees added that of tradition, and they accepted, under the 
name of traditions, ſeveral ſpeculative tenets from the philoſophy: 
or religion of the eaſtern nations. The doctrines of fate or pre- 
deſtination, of angels and ſpirits, and of a future ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments, were in the number of theſe new articles of 
belief; and as the Phariſeee, by the auſterity of their manners, had 
drawn into their party the body of the Jewiſh people, the immor- 
tality of the ſoul became the prevailing ſentiment of the ſynagogue, 
under the reign of the Aſmonzan princes and pontiffs. The tem- 
per cf the Jews was incapable of contenting itſelf with ſuch a cold 
and languid aſſent as might ſatisfy the mind of a Polytheiſt; and as 
ſoon as they admitted the idea of a future ſtate, they embraced it 


* See Le Clerc (Prolegomena ad Hiſt, 
Eccleſiaſt, c. 1. ſect. 8.). His authority ſeems 
to carry the greater weight, as he has written 
a learned and judicious commentary on the 


books of the Old Teſtament. 


59 Joſeph. Antiquitat, I. xiii. c. 10, De 


Bell. Jud. ii. 8. According to the moſt na- 
tural interpretation of his words, the Saducees 


1 


admitted only the Pentateuch; but it has 
pleaſed ſome modern erities to add the pro- 
phets to their creed, and to ſuppoſe, that 
they contented themſelves with rejecting the 
traditions of the Phariſees, Dr. Jortin has 
argued that point in his Remarks on Eccleũ - 
aſtical Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 103. | 
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with, the zeal. which has always formed the characteriſtic of the CHAP. 
02189 XV. 
nation. Their zeal, however, added nothing. to its evidence, oe 
even probability: and it as ſtill neceſſary, that the doctrine of life 
and immortality, which had been diQated, by nature, approved; by 

reaſon,; and received by ſuperſtition, ſnould obtain the vryx of 
8 truth from the authority and example of Chriſt. 929 

When the promiſe of eternal happineſs was propoſed to it yang Go 
on condition of adopting the faith, and of obſerving the precepts 
of the goſpel, it is no wonder that ſo! advantageous an 'offer ſhould 


have been accepted by great numbers of every religion, of every 
rank, and of every province in the Roman empire. The ancient 
Chriſtians were animated by a contempt for their preſent exiſtence, 

and by a juſt confidence of immortality, of which the doubtful and 
imperfect faith of modern ages cannot give us any adequate notion. 

In the primitive church, the influence of truth was very powerfully Agprmckiag 
ſtrengthened by an opinion, which, however it may deſerve reſpect world. 
for its uſefulneſs. and antiquity; has not been found agreeable: to 
experience. It was univerſally believed, that the end of the world, 
and the kingdom of Heaven, were at hand. The near approach 
of this . wonderful event had been preqicted by the apoſtles; the 
tradition of it way preſerved by their earlieſt diſciples, and thoſe 
who underſtood in their literal ſenſe the diſcourſes of Chriſt himſelf, 
were obliged to expect the ſecond and glorious coming of the'Son 
of Man in the clouds, before that generation was totally extin- 
guiſhed, which had beheld his hamble condition upon earth, and 
which might ſtill be witneſs to the calamities of the Jews under 
Veſpaſian or Hadrian. The revolution of ſeventeen centuries has 
inſtructed us not to preſs too cloſely the myſterious language of 
prophecy and revelation ; but as long as, for wiſe purpoſes, this error 
was permitted to ſubſiſt in the church, it was productive of the moſt 
ſalutary effects on the faith and practice of Chriſtians, who lived 
in the awful expectation of that moment when the globe itſelf, and 
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all the various race of mankind, ſhould tremble at the appearance 
of their divine judge. ©. Pg OO n | 

The ancient and popular doctrine of the Manali was inti- 
mately connected with the ſecond coming of Chriſt. As the works 


of the creation had been finiſhed in fix days, their duration in their 


preſent ſtate, according to. a tradition which was Attributed to the 
prophet Elijah, was fixed to fix thouſand years. By the ſame 
analogy it was inferred, that this long period of labour and con- 
tention, which was now almoſt elapſed , would be ſucceeded by a 
joyful Sabbath of a thouſand years; and that Chriſt, with the tri- 
nmphant band of the ſaints and the ele who had eſcaped death, or 

who had been miraculouſly revived, would reign upon earth till the 
time appointed for the laſt and general reſurrection. So pleaſing 
was this hope to the mind of believers, that the New Feruſalem, the 
ſeat of this blifsful kingdom, was quickly adorned with all the 
gayeſt colours of the imagination, A felicity conſiſting only of 
pure and ſpiritual pleaſure, would have appeared too refined for its 


inhabitants, who were ſtill ſuppoſed to poſſeſs their human nature 


and ſenſes. A garden of Eden, with the amuſements of the paſtoral 
life, was no longer ſuited to the advanced ſtate of ſociety which 
prevailed under the Roman empire. A city was therefore erected 


6 This expeRation was ado by 
the twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew, 
and by the firſt epiſtle of St. Paul to the 


Theſſalonians. Eraſmus removes the dif- 


ficulty by the help of allegory and metaphor; 


and the learned Grotius ventures to inſinuate, 


that, far wiſe purpoſes, the pious: deception 
was permitted to take place. "Fe 


„ See Burnet's Sacred Theory, part iii. 
Ge This tradition may be traced as high. , 


as the author of the Epiſtle of Barnabas, who 
wrote in the firſt century, and who * to 


have been half a Jew. _ *” 
62 The primitive church of Antioch com- 


5 


puted almoſt, 6000 years from the creation of | 
the world to the birth of Chriſt. Africanus, 
LaRantius, and the Greek church, have re- 


duced that number to 5590, and .Euſebius has 


contented himſelf with 5200 years. Theſe 
calculations were formed on the Septuagint, 
which. was univerſally received during the 
fix firſt centuries, The authority of the Vul- 
gate and of the Hebrew text has determined 
the moderns, Proteſtants as well as Catholics, 
to prefer a period of about 4000 years; though, 
in the ſtudy of profane antiquity,- they often 
find themſelves ſtreightened by thoſe narrow 
limits, 


of 


or TRR R OMAN. EMPIRE: 


of ob and precious ſtones, and a ſupernatural plenty of corti.and © 
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wine was beſtowed on the adjacent territory; in the free enjoyment * 


Ss 3 © SB S 2 


of whoſe ſpontaneous productions, the happy and benevolent peo- 


ple was wenn to be reſtrained. by any jealous laws of excluſive 
property. The aſſurance of ſuch a Millcaninm. was carefully in- 


culcated <a a ſucceſſion, of fathers from Juſtin Martyr“ and 
Irenzus, who: converſed with the immediate diſciples of the apoſtles, 
down to Lactantius, who was preceptor to the ſon of Conſtantine. 
Though it might not be univerſally received, it appears to have been 
the reigning ſentiment of the orthodox believers; and it ſeems fo 
well adapted to the deſires. and apprehenſions of mankind, that 
it muſt have contributed in a very conſiderable degree to the progreſs 
of the, Chriſtian faith. But when the edifice of the church was 


almoſt completed, the temporary. ſupport was laid afide. The 
doctrine of Chriſt's reign, upon earth, was at firſt treated as a pro- 


found allegory, was conſidered by degrees as a doubtful and uſeleſa 
opinion, and was at length rejected as the abſurd invention of hereſy 
and fanatic im.. A myſterious prophecy, which ſtill forms a part 
of the ſacred. canon, but which was thought to favour the exploded 
ſentiment, has erg narrowly . the ee of the 


church *”. 


133 Whilſt 


63 Moſt of theſe pictures were borrowed the cleareſt and moſt ſolemn manner (Dia- 
from a miſinterpretation of Iſaiah, Daniel, log. cum Tryphonte Jud. p. 177, 178. Edit. 
and the Apocalypſe. One of the groſſeſt Benedictin.). If in the beginning of this 
images may be found in Irenæus (l. v. p. important paſſage there is any thing like an 

45 5.), the diſciple of Papias, who had ſeen inconſiſtency, we may impute it, as we think 
= apoſtle St. John. proper, either to the author or to his tran- 


o See the ſecond dialogue of Juſtin with feribers, 


Tryphon, and the ſeventh book of Lactantius. 
It is unneceſſary to allege all the intermediate 
fathers, as the fact is not diſputed. Vet the 
curious reader may conſult Daillè de Uſu Pa- 
trum, I; $4 

es The teſtimony of Juſtin, of his own 
faith and that of his orthodox brethren; in 


the doctrine of a Millennium, is delivered in 


s Dupin, Bibliotheque Reclefiatique, tom. 
i. p. 223. tom. I. p. 366. aud Moſheim, p 
720 ; though the latter of theſe learned di- 
vines is not altogether candid on this occaſion. 


In the council of 'Laodicea (about the 


year 360) the Apocalypſe was tacitly ex- 
- cluded from the ſacred canon by the ſame 
churches of Aﬀa to which it is addreſſed ; and 


4 -: we 


add a. Sn WW — . 
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Whilſt the happineſs and glory of a temporal reign were promiſed 


do the diſciples of Chriſt, the moſt dreadful calamities were de- 


Con fla 


don of Rome nounced againft an utibelieving world. The edificativn'of the'New | 


and of the 
world. 


Jeruſalem was to advance by equal ſteps with che deſtruction of the 


myſtic Babylon; and as long as the emperors who reigned before 


Conſtantine perſiſted in the profeſſion' of © idolatry, the epithet of 
Babylon was applied to the city and to the Empire of Rome. A re- 
gular ſeries was prepared of all the moral and phyſical evils which 
can afflit a flouriſhing nation ; inteſtinie diſcord, and the invaſion 
of the fierceſt barbarians from the unknown regions of the North ; J 
rana and famine, comets and eclipſes, earthquakes and inun- 
dations. All theſe were only fo many preparatory and alarmihg 
hgns of the great cataſtrophe of Rome, when the country of the 
Scipios and Cæſars ſhould be conſumed by a flame from Heaven, 
and the city of the ſeven hills, with her palaces, her temples, 
and her triumphal arches, ſhoutd' be buried in a vaſt lake of fire 
and brimſtone. It might, however, afford ſome conſolation to 
Roman vanity, that the period of their empire would be that of 


the world itſelf ; which, as it had once periſhed by the element of 


water, was deſtined to experience a ſecond and a ſpeedy deſtruction 


from the element of fire. In the opinion of a general conflagration; 
the faith of the Chriſtian very happily coincided with the tradition 


we may learn from the complaint of Sulpicius 
Severus, that'their ſentence had been ratified 
by the greater number of Chriſtians of his 
time. From what cauſes then is the Apoca- 
lypſe at preſent ſo generally received by the 
Greek, the Roman, and the Proteſtant. 
churches? The following ones may be-aſ- 


ſigned. 1. The Greeks were ſubdued by 


the authority of an impoſtor, who, in the 
ſixth. century, aſſumed the character of Dio- 
nyſius the Areopagite. 2. A juſt apprehen- 
ſion, that the grammarians might become 


more important than the theologians, engaged 


the council of Trent to fix the ſeal of their 


infallibility on all the books of Scripture, 
contained in the Latin Vulgate, in the num-- 
ber of which the Apocalypſe was fortunately. 
included. (Fra Paolo, Iſtoria del Concilio. 
Tridentino, I. ii.) 3. The advantage of. 
turning thoſe myſterious prophecies againſt 
the See of Rome, inſpired the proteſtants with 
uncommon veneration fox ſo uſeful an ally. 
See the ingenious and elegant diſcourſes of 
the preſent biſhop of Litchfield on that un- 
promiſing ſubject. 

5+ LaRtantius (Inſtitut. Divin. vii. 15; Kc.) 


relates the diſmal tale of futurity with great 
ſpirit and eloquence, 


of 
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, 


of he: Eaſt, the philoſophy of the. Stoics, dil the analogy of Naturez © Hg . = 
and even the country, which, from religious motives, had been choſeꝛ!kaNꝛ 8 
for the origin and principal ſcene of the conflagration, was the beſt þ 
adapted for that purpoſe by natural and phyſical cauſes ; by its deep = 
caverns, beds of ſulphur, and numerous volcanoes, of which thoſe 
of Etna, of Veſuvius, and of Lipari, exhibit a very imperfect re- 
preſentation. The calmeſt and moſt intrepid ſceptic could not re- 
fuſe to acknowledge, that the deſtruction of the preſent ſyſtem of 


the world by fire, was in itſelf extremely probable. The Chriſtian, 


who founded his belief much leſs on the fallacions arguments of 
reaſon than on the authority of tradition and the interpretation 


of ſcripture, expected it with terror and confidence as a certain and 


approaching event; and as his mind was perpetually filled with the 


ſolemn idea, he conſidered every diſaſter that happened to th em 


pire as an infallible ſymptom. of an expiring world ꝰ. 


The condemnation of the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous of the Pagans, The Pagans | hy 
on account of their ignorance or diſbelief of the divine truth, ſeems — prac ll 
to offend the reaſon and the humanity of the preſent age. But niſhment. | 1 


the primitive church, whoſe faith was of a much firmer conſiſtence, 


4 


delivered over, without heſitation, to eternal torture, the far greater 
part of the human ſpecies. A charitgble hope might perhaps be 
indulged in favour of Socrates, or ſome” other ſages of antiquity, 


who had conſulted the light of reaſon before that of the goſpel had 


69 On this ſubject every HPP of taſte will 
be entertained with the third part of Burnet's 
Sacred Theory. He blends philoſophy, ſcrip- 
ture, and tradition, into one magnificent ſyſ- 
tem; in the deſcription of which, he diſplays 
a ſtrength of fancy not inferior to that of 
Milton himſelf. 

72 And yet whatever may be the language 
of individuals, it is ſtill the public doctrine 
of all the Chriſtian churches; nor can even 
our own refuſe to admit the concluſions which 
muſt be drawn from the viiith and the xviith 


of her Articles. The Janſenifts, eZ Rs 


ſo diligently ſtudied the works of the fathers, 
maintain this ſentiment with diſtinguiſhed 


zeal, and the learned M. de Tillemont never 
diſmiſſes à virtuous emperor without pro- 


nouncing his damnation. Zuinglius is per- 
haps the only leader of a party Who has ever 


adopted the milder ſentiment, and he gave 


no leſs offence to the Lutherans than to the 
Catholics. See Boſſuet, Hiſtoire des Vari- 


ations des Egliſes Proteſtantes, I. ii. c. 19 22. 


ariſen. 
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But it was unanimouſly affirmed, that thoſe who, ſince 


NE... the birth or the death of Chriſt, had obſtinately perſiſted i in the 


worſhip of the dæmons, neither deſerved nor could expect a pardon 
from the irritated juſtice of the Deity. Theſe rigid ſentiments, 
which had been unknown to. the ancient world, appear to have in- 
fuſed a ſpirit of bitterneſs into a ſyſtem of love and harmony. The 
ties of blood and friendſhip were frequently torn aſunder by the 
difference of religious faith; and the Chriſtians, who, in this world, 
found themſelves oppreſſed by the power of the Pagans, were ſome- 
times ſeduced by reſentment and ſpiritual pride to delight in the 
proſpect of their future triumph, *© You. are fond of ſpectacles,“ 
exclaims the ſtern Tertullian; expect the greateſt of all ſpectacles, 
« the laſt and eternal judgment of the univerſe. How ſhall I ad- 
% mire, how laugh, how rejoice, how exult, when I behold: fa 
% many proud monarchs, and fancied gods, groaning in the loweſt 
« abyſs of darkneſs ; ſo many magiſtrates who. perſecuted the name 
« of the Lord, liquefying in fiercer fires than they ever kindled 
t againſt the Chriſtians ; ſo many ſage pbiloſaphers bluſhing in red 
«© hot flames with their deluded ſcholars; ſo many celebrated poets 
« trembling before the tribunal, not of Minos, but of Chriſt ; fo 
% many tragedians, more tuneful in the expreſſion. of their own 
« ſufferings ; ſo many dancers But the humanity of the reader 


will permit me to draw. a veil over the reſt of this infernal deſcrip» - 


tion, which the zealous African purſues in a long variety of affected 
and unfecling witticiſms * | 


71 Juſtin and Clemens of Alexandria al- 
low that ſome of the philoſophers were in- 


ſtructed by the Logos; confounding its double 
fignification, of the human reaſon, and of the 
Divine Word. 


72. Tertullian, De Spectaculis; c. 30. In 
order to aſcertain. the degree of authority 
which the zealous African had acquired, it 


may be ſufficient to allege the teſtimony of 
Cyprian, the doctor and guide of all the 
weſtern churches. (See Prudent. Hymn. xiii. 
100.) As often as he applied himſelf to 
his daily ſtudy of the writings of Tertullian, 
he was accuſtomed to ſay, ** Da mibi magi- 


„% frum; Give me my maſter.” (Hieronym. 
de Viris IIluſtribus, c. 53.) | 


Doubtleſs 
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Doubtleſs there were many among the primitive Chriſtians of 1 © * F. 
temper more ſuitable to the meekneſs and charity of their profeſſion. — 
There were many who felt a ſincere compaffion for the danger of Al., 
their friends and eountrymen, and who exerted the moſt benevolent > fear 
zeal to ſave them from the impending deſttuction. The careleſs 
Polytheiſt, affailed by new and unexpected terrors, againſt which 
neither his prieſts nor his philoſophers could afford him any cer- 
tain protection, was very frequently tertifled arid ſubdued by the 


menace of eternal tortures. His fears might alſiſt the progreſs = - 


his faith and reaſon ; and if he could once perſuade himſelf to ſufpect 


that the Chriſtian religion might poffibly be true, it became an eaſy 
taſk to convince him that it was the ſafeft and moſt prudent party 
that he could poſſibly embrace. 
III. The ſupernatural gifs, which even in this life were aſcribed Tas Tz:zp 


. Cavss. 


to the Chriſtians above the reſt of mankind, muſt Have conduced to Miraculous 
their on comfort; and very frequently to the cohvictior of infidels, Jane or ©* 
Beſides the occafionat prodigies, which might ſometimes be effected church. 
by the immediate imerpofition-6f the Deity hen he fuſpended the 

laws: of Nature for the” ſervice of religion, the Chriftian church, 

from the time of the apoſtles and their frft diſciples ”', has claimed 

an uninterrupted fucceſſion of miraculous powers, the gift of 
tongues, of viſion and of prophecy, the power of expelling da- 

mons, of healing the ſick, and of raiſing the dead. The know- 

ledge of foreign languages was frequently communicated to the con- 
temporaries of Irenæus, though Irenæus himſelf was left to ſtruggle 

with the diſeulties of a barbarous dialect whilſt he preached the 

goſpel to the natives of Gaul. The divine inſpiration, whether 

it was conveyed in tlie form of a waking or of a ſleeping viſion, is- 


25 Notwithſtanding the evaſions of Dr. Middleton” (Free Inquiry, p. 96, &e.) ob-- 
Middleton, it is impoſſible to overlook the ſerves, that as this —— all others 
clear traces of viſions and inſpiration, which was the moſt difficult to ſupport by art, it 
may be found in the apoſtolic fathers. was the ſooneſt given up, The obſervation 


74 Irenæus adv. Hæreſ. Proem. p. 3. Dr. ſuits his hypotheſis. . 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


deſcribed as a favour very liberally beſtowed on all ranks. ro the 


faithful, on women as on elders, on boys as well as upon biſhops. 
When their devout minds were ſufficiently prepared by a courſe ot 


prayer, of faſting, and of vigils, to receive the extraordinary im- 


pulſe, they were tranſported out of their ſenſes, and delivered in 
extaſy what was inſpired, being mere organs of the holy ſpirit, juſt 


as a pipe or flute is of him who blows into it“. We may add, 
that the deſign of theſe viſions was, for the moſt part, either to diſ- 


cloſe the future hiſtory, or to guide the preſent adminiſtration of 
the church. The expulſion of the dæmons from the bodies of 
thoſe unhappy perſons whom they had been permitted to torment, 
was conſidered as a ſignal thotigh ordinary triumph of religion, 
and is repeatedly alleged by the ancient apologiſts, as the moſt con- 
vincing evidence of the truth of Chriſtianity. The awful ceremony 


was uſually performed in a public, manner, and in the preſence of a 


great number of ſpectators ; the patient was relieved by the power 
or {kill of the exorciſt, and the vanquiſhed dæmon was heard to 
confeſs, that he was one of the fabled gods of antiquity, who had 
impiouſly uſurped the adoration of mankind ?*.- But the miracu- 
lous cure of diſeaſes of the moſt inveterate or even preternatural 


kind, can no longer occaſion any ſurpriſe, when we recolle&, that 


in the days of Irenzus, about the end of the ſecond century, the 
reſurrection of the dead was very far from being eſteemed an un- 


common event; that the miracle was frequently performed on neceſ- 


ſary occaſions, by great faſting and the joint ſupplication of the 


church of the place, and that the perſons thus reſtored to their 


75 Athenagoras in Legatione. Juſtin Mar- 75 Tertullian (Apolog. c. 23.) throws out 
tyr, Cohort. ad Gentes. Tertullian adverſ. a bold defiance to the Pagan magiſtrates. Of 
Marcionit. I. iv. Theſe deſcriptions are not the primitive miracles, the power of excr- 
very unlike the prophetic fury, for which. ciſing, is the only one which has been aſ- 


Cicero (de Divinat. ii. 54. 10 expreſſes ſo little ſumed by Proteſtants. 


reverence. 


* ” 3 prayers, 
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prayers, had lied afterwards: among them many years. At ſuch C 1 Ar. 
a. Period, when. +aith « could ; boaſt, of ſo many, wonderful victorie | 
over death, it ſeems difficult to. account. for. the. ſcepticiſm of thoſe | 
philoſophers, 1 who ſtill rejected and derided the doctrine of the re- | | 
ſurrection. A noble Grecian had reſted on this important ground | 
the whole controyefly, and promiſed Theophilus, biſhop of Antioch, 

that if he could be gratified with the ſight of a ſingle perſon who 

had been actually raiſed from the dead, he would immediately em- 

brace the Chriſtian religion. It is ſomewhat. remarkable, that the 

prelate of the firſt eaſtern church, however anxious for the con- 

verſion, of his friend, thought dre to decline this fair and reaſon- 

able challenge 18. 3 

The miracles of the primitive Pry after obtaining the ſanc- Their truth 

tion of ages, have been lately attacked, in a very free and in- . 


: 


genious inquiry 7, Which, though. it has met with the moſt 
favourable reception from the Public, appears to have excited a 
general ſcandal among the divines of our own as well as of the 
other proteſtant churches of Europe — Our different ſentiments on 
this ſubject will be much leſs influenced by any particular argu- 


ments, than. by. our habits of ſtudy, a and reflection; and above all, by | | 1 


„ 7 34 * * ©. 


the degree of the evidence which, we Have accuſtomed ourſelves to 
require for the proof of a miraculous event. The duty of an hiſ- Our perplex- a 
torian does not call upon him to interpoſe his Private judgment i in i jd — 2 1 
this nice and important controyerly ; ; but he ought not to diſſemble gs 
the difficulty of adopting ſuch, a theory as may r reconcile the intereſt, 


cor pe- 


* alas adv. Hereſes, 1. ii. 56, 57. in 1749, and belts his death, which hap- 
I. v. c. 6. Mr. Dodwell (Diſſert. ad Ire- pen in 1750, he had prepared a vindication 
næum, ii. 42.) concludes, that the ſecond of it againſt his numerous adverſaries. 
century was Sell more an in myracles than 8 The univerſity of Oxford conferred de- 
the firſt, grees on his opponents. From the indignation 

75 Theophylus ad Ts L ii. . p. 77. of Moſheim (p. 221.), we may diſcover the 

* Dr. Middleton ſent out his introduction - ſentiments of the Lutheran divines. 
in the year 1747, l his Free Inquiry . 
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of religion with that of reafoh; of making 3 x Proper application of 
that theory, and of defining with preciſion che limits 6f that happy 
period exempt from error aud from deteit, to Which 'we might be 
diſpoſed to extend the gift of fupernatural powers. Frdtn the firtt 
of the fathers to the laſt of the popes, a ſacteffion of biſhops, of 
faints, of martyrs, and of mifacles, is eonititct? withour ititertup- | 
tion, and the progreſs of ſuperſtitien was 'f6 gradual and atmoſt 
imperceptible, that we know not in what particular Mink we mould 
break the chain of tradition. Every age bears tenimony to the 
wonderful events by which it was diſtinguiſhed, and its teſtimony 
appears no lefs weighty and reſpectable than that of che preceding 
generation, till we are inſenſibly led on to accuſe' our own incon- 
ſiſtency, if 1 in the eighth or in the twelfth century we deny to the 
venerable Bede, or to the holy Bernatd, the fame degree of con- 
fidence which, in the ſecond century, we had ſo libetally granted to 
Juſtin or to Trenzus **. If the truth bf any of thoſe miracles | is 
appreciated by their apparent uſe and propriety, every age had un- 
believers to convince, heretics to confute, and idolatrous nations 
to convert ; and ſufficient motives might always be produted to 
juͤſtify the interpoſnion of Heaven. And yet fince every friend to 
revelation is perſuaded of the reality, and every reaſonable man is 


conviiced of the ceſſation, of miraculous ' powets, it is evident that 


there muſt have been /ome pericd in which they were either ſud- 


denly or gradually withdrawn from the Chriftian church. Whitt- 


ever zra is choſen for that patpofe, the death of the agoMes, the 
converſion of the Roman empire, or the extinction of the Arian 


hereſy **, the inſonſibility of the Chriſtians wo lived at "that time 
wl 


It may ſeem ſome what remarkable, that nions and diſciples. In the long ſeries of ee 
Bernard of Clairvaax, who records ſo many cleſiaſtical hiſtory, does there exit à ſingle 
miracles of his friend St. Malachi, never rakes inſtænee of a ſaint aſſterting that he it 
any notice of his own, which, in their turn, poſſeſſed the gift of miracles ? | 
however, are carefully related by his compa- The converſion of Conſtantine is the 


% 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


will equally afford 6 juſt matter of ſurpriſe. They ftill — 
their pretenſions after they had loſt, their pomer. Ctedulity per- 
farmed the office of fuith 3 funaticiſm was permitted 10 aſſume the 
language of inſpiration, and the effects of accident or eontrixance 
were aſcribed to ſupernatural caufcs. The recent experience of 
genuine miracles thauld have inſtructed the Ghriftian world in the 
ways of .pravidence,- and habituated their eye (if we tay uſe 3 
very inadequate exꝑr eſſion) to the ſtyle of the divine artiſt, Should 
the moſt {kilful painter of modern Italy preſume to decorate his 
feeble imitations with the name of Raphael or of Correggio, the in- 
m_ fraud would be ſoon diſcovered and indignantly rejected. 
Whatever opinion may be entertained; of the miracles of the 
primitive church fince the time of the apoſiles, this unreſiſting ſoft- 
neſs of temper, ſo .conſpicugus among the believers of the ſecond 
and thind centuries, proved of ſome accidental benefit to the cauſe of 
truth and æcligion. In modern times, a latent and even involuntary 
ſcepticiſm. adheres to the moſt pious diſpoſitions. Their admiffion 
of ſupernatural truths is much leſs an active conſent than a cold 
and paſſive acquieſcence. Aceuſtomed long ſince to obſerve and to 
reſpect the :inyariable, order of Nature, our reaſon, or at leaſt our 
imagination, is not ſufficiently prepare to ſuſtain the viſible action 
af the Deity. But in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, the ſituation of 
2 was extremely different. The moſt curious, or the moſt 


credulous, among the Pagans, were often perſuaded to enter into a 


ſociety, which aſſerted an actual claim of miraculous powers. The 
Primitive Chriſtians perpetually trod on myſtic ground, and their 
minds were exerciſed by the habits of believing the moſt extraor- 
dinary events. They felt, or they fancied, that on every fide they 
were inceſſantly aſſaulted by n. comforted by viſions, in- 
zra which is moſt uſually fixed by Proteſtants. more credulous are unwilling to reject thoſe 


The more rational divines ars unwilling to of [the vch century. 
admit the miracles of the *. whilſt the 
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ftruQted by prophecy, and ſurpriſingly delivered from itz 


Jer, {ickneſs, and from death itſelf, by the ſupplications' of the 


Tur 
FovRTH 
CAUSE. 
Virtues of 
the firſt 
Chriſtians. 


church. The real or imaginary prodigies, of which they ſo fre- 


quently conceived ' themſelves to be the objects, the inſtruments, 


or the ſpectators, very happily diſpoſed them to adopt with the ſame 
eaſe, but with far greater juſtice, the authentic wonders of the 
evangelic hiſtory; and thus miracles that exceeded not the meaſure 
of their own experience, inſpired them with the moſt lively aſſurance 


of myſteries which were acknowledged to ſurpaſs the limits of their 


underſtanding. It is this deep impreſſion of ſupernatural trutlis, 
which has been ſo muck | celebrated under the name of faith; a 
ſtate of mind deſcribed as the ſureſt pledge of the divine favour 
and of future felicity, and recommended as the firſt or perhaps the 
only merit of a Chriſtian. According to the more rigid doctors, 


the moral virtues, which may be equally practiſed by infidels, are 


deſtitute of any value or efficacy in the work of our juſtification.  ' '/ 
IV. But the primitive Chriſtian demonſtrated his faith by his 
virtues ; and it was very juſtly ſuppoſed that the divine perfuaſion 
which enlightened or ſubdued the underſtanding, muſt, at the ſame 
time, purify the heart and direct the actions of the believer. The 
firſt apologiſts of Chriſtianity Who juſtify the innocence of their 
brethren, and the writers of a later period who celebrate the ſanctity 
of their anceſtors, diſplay, in the moſt lively colours, the reforma- 
tion of manners which was introduced into the world by the 
preaching of the goſpel. As it is my intention to remark only 
ſuch human cauſes as were permitted to ſecond the influence of 
revelation, I ſhall ſlightly mention two motives © which might 
naturally render. the lives of the primitive Chriſtians much purer 
and more auſtere than thoſe of their Pagan contemporaries- or their 
degenerate ſucceſſors ; repentance for their paſt.ſins, and the laud- 
able deſire of ſupporting the reputation of the en in which they 

were engaged. ; 
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It is a very ancient reproach; ſuggeſted by the ignorance or the CHA r. 
malice of infidelity, that the Chriſtians allured into their party the 


ſenſe of remorſe, were eaſily perſuaded to waſh away, in the water 


of baptiſm, the guilt of their paſt conduct, for which the temples 


of the gods refuſed to grant them any expiation. But this reproach, 
when it is cleared from miſrepreſentation, contributes as much to 
the honour as it did to the increaſe. of the church. The friends 
of Chriſtianity may acknowledge without a bluſh, that many of 
the moſt eminent ſaints had been before their baptiſm the moſt 
abandoned ſinners. Thoſe perſons;. who in the world had followed, 
though in an imperfect manner, the dictates of benevolence and 
propriety, derived ſuch a calm ſatisfaction from the opinion of their 


own rectitude, as rendered them much leſs ſuſceptible of the ſudden 


emotions of ſhame, of grief, and of terror, which have given birth 


to ſo many wonderful converſions. After the example of their Di- 


vine Maſter, the miſſionaries of the goſpel: diſdained not the ſociety 


of men, and eſpecially of women, oppreſſed by - the» conſciouſneſs, 
and very often by the effects, of their vices. As they emerged from 


ſin and ſuperſtition to the glorious hope of immortality, they re- 
ſolved to devote themſelves to a life; not only of virtue, but of peni · 
tence. The deſire of perfection became the ruling paſſion of their 


ſoul; and, it is well known, that while reaſon embraces a cold medi- 


ocrity, our paſſions hurry us, with rapid violence, over the ſpace 
which lies between the moſt; oppoſite extreme. 
When the new converts had been enrolled in the number of the 


faithful, and were admitted to the ſacraments of the church, they 


found themſelves reſtrained from relapſing into their paſt diſorders 


by another conſideration of a leſs ſpiritual, but of a very innocent 
and relpeckable nature. Any cn ſociety- that has departed 


15 The en en f Celſus and Julian; 256 by Spanheim, Suni dur les Ce 


with the defence of the fathers, are very fairly ſars de julian, p. 468. Fat 
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CHAT. from the great body of the nation, or the * 10 which. it 
A. belonged, immediately becomes the object of waiverial as well az 
invidious obſervation. In proportion to the fmallincfs of its num- 
bers, the character of the ſociety may be affected by the virtue 
and vices of the perſons who compoſe it; and every member is en- 
4 gaged to watch with the moſt vigilant attention over his own 
1 | behaviour, and over that of his brethren, ſinee, as he muſt expect 
to incur a part of the common diſgrace, he may hope to enjoy 
a fhare of the common veputation. When the Chriftians of N- 
tbynia were brought before the tribunal of the younger Pliny, they 
aſſured the proconſul, that, far from being engaged in any unlawful 
conſpiracy, they were bound by a folemn obligation to abſtain from 
the commiſſion of thoſe crimes which difturb the private or public 
peace of ſoctety, from theft, robbery, adultery, perjury, and fraud 
Near a century afterwards, Tertullian, with an honeft pride, could 
beaſt, that very few Chriſtians had ſuffered by the hand of the 
exccutioner, except on account of their religion. Their ſerious 
and ſequeſtered life, averſe to the gay luxury of the age, inured them 
to ebaſtity, terperance, exconomy, and all the ſaber and domeſtic 
virtues. As the greater number were of ſome trade or profeſſion, 
it wes incumbent on them, by the ſtricteſt integrity and the faireſt 
dealing, to remove the ſuſpicions which the profane are too apt 
to conceive againſt the appearances of ſanctity. The eontempt 
of the world exerciſed them in the habits of humility, meekneſs, 
and patience, The more they were perſecuted, the more cloſely 
they adhered to each other. Their mutual charity and unſuſpecting 
eenfidence has been remarked by infidels, and was too aſt: abuſed 


by perfidious friends 


* Plin. Epiſtol. x. 97. life and death Lucian has left us ſo entertains 
Tertullian, Apolog. c. 44 He adds, ing an account) impoſed, for a long time, 

however, with ſome degree of heſitation, on the credulous * of the Chriſtians 

4 Aut ſi aliud, jam non Chriſtianus.“ of Aſia. 
The philoſopher Peregrinus (of whoſe 


It 
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It is a very honourable circumſtance for the morals of the primi- 0 5 r. 
tive Chriſtians, that even their faults, or rather errors, were derived r 
from an exceſs of virtue. The biſhops and doAors of the church, the farbe. 
whoſe evidence atteſts, and whoſe authority might ee the 
profeſſions, the principles, and even the practice, of their c 
temporaries, had ſtudied the ſcriptures with leſa fill than bi. 
tion, and they often received, in the moſt literal fenſe, thoſe rigid 
_ precepts. of Chriſt and the apoſtles, to which the prudence of 
ſucceeding commentators has applied a looſer and more figurative 
mode of interpretation. Ambitious to exalt the perfection of the 
goſpel above the wiftiom of philoſophy, the zealous fathers have 


carried the duties of ſelf-mortification, of purity, and of patience, 
to a height which it is ſcarcely poſſible to attain, and much leſs 


to preſerve, in our prefent ſtate of weakneſs and corruption. A 
doctrine ſo extraordinary and fo ſublime muſt inevitably command 
the væneration of the peoples: but it was ill calculated to obtain | 


this tranfitocy life, confult aug the feelings of nature and the intereſt 


of ſociety *7. 
There e two very natural bebe. which we may a. Principles of 


human na- 
ture. 


— the. love of ion. x the former is pe by art and 
learning, improved by the charms of ſocial. intercourſe, and cor- 
rected by a juſt regard to ceconamy, to bealth, and to reputation, 
it is productive of che greateſt part of the happineſs of private life. 
The love of action is 4 Principle of 2 much ſtronger and more 
doubtful nature. It often leads to anger, to ambitian, and to 
revenge; but when it is guided by: the ſenſe. of propriety and bene- 
volence, it becomes the parent of every virtue; and if thoſe virtues 
are accompanied with equal abilities, a | family, a. ſlate, or an. 


"7. See a very judicious treatiſe of Barboyinc fur "a Morale des Peres, 
empire, 
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empire, may be indebted for their ſafety. and proſperity to the 


— undaunted courage of a ſingle man. To the love of. pleaſure we: 


The primi- 
tive Chriſ- 
tians con- 
demn plea- 
ſure and 


luxury, 


may therefore aſcribe moſt of the agreeable, to the love of action 


we may attribute moſt of the uſeful and reſpectable, qualiſications. 
The character in which both the one and the other ſhould be 
united and harmoniſed, would ſeem to conſtitute. the moſt perfect 
idea of human nature. The inſenſible and inactive diſpaſition, 
which ſhould be ſuppoſed alike deſtitute of both, would be rejected 
by the common conſent of mankind, as utterly incapable of pro- 
curing any happineſs to the individual, or any public benefit to 
the world, But it was not in hie world that the primitive 
Chriſtians were deſirous of ne themſelves either ene 
or uſeful. _ eee $1413 8701 

The acquiſition of We che exereiſe of our reaſon or fancy, 
and the cheerful flow of unguarded converſation, may employ the 
leiſure of a liberal mind. Such amuſements, however, were rejected 
with abhorrence, or admitted with the utmoſt caution, by the ſeverity 
of the fathers, who deſpiſed all knowledge that was not uſeful to fal- 
vation, and who conſidered all levity of diſcourſe as 'a. criminal 
abuſe of the gift of ſpeech. In our preſent ſtate of exiſtence, the 
body is ſo inſeparably connected with the ſoul, that it ſeems to 
be our intereſt to taſte, with innocence and moderation, the enjoy= 
ments of which. that faithful companion is ſuſceptible.” Very 
different was the reaſoning of our devout predecefſors ; vainly 
aſpiring to imitate the perfection of angels, they diſdained, or they 
affected to diſdain, every earthly and corporeal - delight. Some 
of our ſenſes indeed are neceſſary for our preſervation, others for 
our ſubſiſtence, and others again for our information, and thus 
far it was impoſſible to reject the uſe of them. The firſt ſenſation 


8 Lactant. Inſtitut. Divin. I. vi. c. 20, 21, 22. 
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of pleaſure as marked as the firſt .moment of their abuſe. The © 5 7 r. 
unfeeling candidate for Heaven was inſtructed, not only to teſiſt 


the groſſer allurements of the taſte: or ſmell, but even to ſhut his 


ears againſt the profane harmony of ſounds, and to view with 


indifference the moſt Finiſhed productions of human art. Gay 
apparel, maguiſicent houſes, and elegant furniture, were ſuppoſed 


to unite the double guilt of pride and of ſenſuality: a ſimple 


and . mortified appearance was more ſuitable- to the Chrifan who 
was certain of his fins and doubtful of his ſalvation. ' In their 
cenſures of luxury, the fathers are extremely minute and -cir- 
cumſtantialꝰ; 9 and among the various articles which excite their 
pious pre noting we may enumerate falſe hair, garments of any 
colour except white, inſtruments of muſic, yaſes of gold or ſilver, 
downy pillows (as Jacob repoſed his head on a ſtone), hite bread, 
foreign wines,. Public ſalutations, the uſe of warm baths, and the 
practice of ſhaving the beard, which. according to the expreſſion 
of Tertullian, is a lie agaipſt our 'own faces, and an impious 


atiempt to improve the works of the Creator When Chriſtianity 


was introduced among the rich and the polite, the ohſervation 


af theſe ſingular las was left, as it Would:be at preſent, to the few 


who were ambitious of ſuperior ſanctity. But it is alxays gaſy as 
well as agreeable for the inferior tanks of mankind to claim a 


merit from the coptempr of that pom and pleaſure, Which fortune 
has placed beyond their reach. The virtue of the Primitive 


Chriſtians, like, that of the firſt Romags, was very e N 


guarded by poverty and ignorance. 
The chaſte ſeverity of the fathers, in whatever related to the com- 
merce of the two ſexes, flowed from the ſame principle; their 


abborrence of every enjoyment, which might gratify the ſenſual, 


8 Conſulta work of Clemens of Alexandria, the Holt celebrated of the Chriſtian ſchools. 
intitled the Pzdagogue, which contains the 99 Tertullian, de Spectaculis, c. 23. 
rudiments of ethics, as they yere taught i in Clemens Alexandrin. Padaggs: I. ai. c. 8. 


Their ſenti- 
ments con- 
cerning mar- 
riage and 

» chaſtity. 


Var. I. e I and 
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CHAP. and degrade the ſpiritual, nature of man.. It was their favourite 
opinion, that if Adam had preſerved his obedience to the Creator, 
| he would have lived for ever in a ſtate of virgin purity, and that 
| fome harmleſs mode. of vegetation might have peopled paradiſe 
with a race of innocent and immortal beings *". The uſe of mar- 
riage was permitted only to his fallen poſterity, as a neceſſary ex- | 
pedient to continue the human ſpecies, and as a reſtraint, however 
imperfect, on the natural licentiouſneſs of deſire. The heſitation | 
of the orthodox caſuiſts on this intereſting ſubject, betrays the per- 
plexity of men, unwilling to approve an inſtitution, which they were 
compelled to tolerate **. The enumeration of the very whimfical 
laws, which they moſt circumſtantially impoſed on the marriage 
bed, would force a ſmile from the young, and a bluſh from the 
fair. It was their unanimous ſentiment, that a firſt marriage was 
3 adequate to all the purpoſes of nature and of ſociety. The ſenſual 
connexion was refined into a reſemblance of the myſtic union of 
Chriſt with his church, and was pronounced to be indiffoluble 
either by divorce or by death. The practice of ſecond nuptials 
was branded with the name of a legal adultery; and the perſons who 
were guilty of ſo ſcandalous an offence againſt Chriſtian purity, 
were foon excluded from the honours, and even from the alms, of 
the church ”. Since deſire was imputed as a crime, and marriage 
| was tolerated as a defect, it was conſiſtent with the ſame principles 
to conſider a ſtate of celibacy as the neareſt approach to the Divine 
perfection. It was with the utmoſt difficulty that ancient Rome 


[| could ſupport the inſtitution of ſix veſtals **; but the primitive 
| | church 


* 


* Beauſobre Hiſt. Critique du Mani- 2 See a a of tradition, PRs Juſtin 
cheiſme, 1, vii. c. 3. Juſtin, Gregory of Martyr to Jerome, in the Morale des Peres, 


Nyſſa, Auguſtin, &c. ſtrongly inclined to c. iv. 6— 26. 
this opinion. 9 See a very curious Diſſertation. on the 


9: Some of the Gnoſtic heretics were more Veſtals, in the Memoires de PAcademie des 


conſiſtent ; they rejected the uſe of I Inſcriptions, tom. ii. p. 161-227. Notwith- 
| —_ 
4 


— 


* 
J 
I 
| 
4 


and compenſated by ſpiritual pride. Even the multitude of Pagans 
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church was filled with a great number of perſons of either ſex, who © .f. F. | 


had devoted themſelves to the profeſſion of perpetual chaſtity . 
few of theſe, among whom we may reckon the learned Origen, judged - 128 


it the moſt prudent to diſarm the tempter **, Some were inſenſible 

and ſome were invincible againſt the aſſaults of che fleſh. Diſdaining 

an ignominious flight, the virgins of the warm climate of Africa 
encountered the enemy in the cloſeſt engagement; they permitted ? oy 
prieſts and deacons to ſhare their bed, and gloried amidſt the flames E 
in their unſullied purity. But inſulted Nature ſometimes vindicated 8 
her rights, and this new-ſpecies of martyrdom ſerved: only to in- 
troduce a new ſcandal into the church ”. Among the Chriſtian 
aſcetics, however (a name which they ſoon acquired from their 
painful exerciſe), many, as they were leſs-preſumptuous, were pro- 
bably more ſucceſsful. The loſs of ſenſual pleaſure was ſupplied 


were inclined to eftimate the merit of the ſacrifice by its apparent 
difficulty ; and it was in the praiſe of theſe chaſte ſpouſes of Chriſt. 
that the fathers have poured forth the troubled ſtream of their 
eloquence **. Such are the early traces of monaſtic principles and 


inſtitutions, which, in a ſubſequent agg, have counterbalanced all the pea; 
- temporal advantages of Chriſtianity . 


ſtanding is honours and rewards which were 
beſtowed on thoſe-virgins, it was difficult to 
procure a ſufficient number ; nor could the 
dread of the moſt horrible deach d . 
ſtrain their incontinence. 

- $5 Cupiditatem procreandi aut unam i- 
mus aut nullam. Minucius Fzlix, c. 31. 


Juſtin. Apolog. Major. Athenagoras in Le- 


gat. c. 28. Tertullian de Cultu Fœmin. I. ii. 
$$ Euſebius, 1. vi. 8. Before the fame of 


Origen had excited envy and perſecution, this 


extraordinary action was rather admired than 
cenſured. As it was his general practice to 
allegorine ſcripture 3 it ſeems unfortunate 
that, in this inſtance only, he ſhould have 
. che literal ſenſe. N ; 


"00 Cyprian. Epittl. 4. and Dodwell Di- 
ſertat. Cyprianic. iii. Something like this 
raſh attempt was long afterwards imputed to 
the founder of the order of Fontevrault. Bayle 
has amuſed himſelf and his readers on that 
very delicate ſubject. 

93 Dupin (Bibliotheque Eecleſiaſtique, tom. 


i. p. 195.) gives a particular account of the 


dialogue of the ten virgins, as it was com- 
poſed by Methedius, Bifhop of Tyre. The 
praiſes of virginity are exceſſive. 

99 The Aſcetics (as early as the foond 
century) made a public profeſſion of mortify- 
ing their bodies, and of abſtaining from the 
uſe of fleſh and wine. Moſheim, p. 310. 
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Their aver- 
ſion to the 
buſineſs of 
war and go- 
vernment. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL. 


The Chriſtians were not leſs averſe to the buſines than 10 WI 
w—— pleaſures of this world. The defence of our perſons: and property 


they knew not how to reconcile with the patient doctrine Which 
enjoined: an unlimited forgiveneſs of paſt i OY and-commanded- | 


them to invite the repetition of fraſhi inſults. Their ſumplicity was 
offended by the uſe of oaths; by the pomp of wagiſtracy, and by 


the active contention: of public life, nor could their humane igno- 


rance be convinced, that it was lauwful on any occaſion to Woch 


the blood of our fellow-creatures, either by the ſword of juſtice; or 


by that of war; even though their criminal or Hoſtile attempts 


ſhould. threaten the peace and ſafety of the whole community 
It was acknowledged, that, under a- leſs. perfect law, the powers. 


of the Jewiſh conſtitution had been exerciſed, with, the approbation 


of Heaven; by inſpired prophets: and by anointed: kings, The 


Cbriſtians felt and confeſſed, that ſuch inſlitutions might be ne- 


ceſſary for: the preſent ſyſtem of the world, and they cheerfully, 
ſubmitted to. the authority of their Pagan governors. Zut while 
they inculcated the maxims of paſſive obedience, they refuſed to 
take any active part in the civil adminiſtration or tha military defence 
of the empire. Some indulgence might perhaps be allowed to thoſe: 
perſons who, before their converſion, were already engaged in ſuch 
violent and ſanguinary occupations ; but it was impoſſible that 
the Chriſtians, without renouncing a more ſacred duty, could 
aſſume the character of ſoldiers, of magiſtrates, or of princess 


This indolent, or even criminal, diſregard to the public welfare, 


102 See. the Morale des Peres. The ſame latria, c. 17, 18. Origen: contea Celſum, 
patient principles have been revived fince the 1. v. p. 253. L vp. 348. I. vin. p. 423— 


Reformation by the Socinians, the modern 428. 


Anabaptiſts, and the Quakers. Barclay, the - * Tertullian (de Corona Militis, c. 11.) 
apologiſt of the Quakers, has protected his ſuggeſts to them the expedient of deſerting ; a. 
brethren, by: the authority of the primitive counſel, which, if it had been generally 


Chhriſtians, p. $42—549- known, was not very proper to conciliate the 


195 * Apolog. c. 21. De Ido- Wm ̃ w 
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expoſed 
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exjaliad; thenk: to- the contentpt - and tepteatites of the-Pagansy, wha G WALKS: 
very frequently aſked, what muſt be-the fate of the empire, attached 
on every fide by the barbarians, if all mankind ſhould adopt the 
puſillanimous ſentiments of the ne ſedt Io chis inſulting 

queſtion the Chriſtian apologiſts returned obſcure and ambiguous 

anſwers, as they wert un willing to reveab che ſecret cauſe of their 

ſecurity 3 the enpectatiom that, before the converſion of mankind was 
accompliſhed, war, government, the: Roman empire, and the world 

itſelf, would be no more: It may ba obſerved, that in this inſſance 

likewiſe, the ſituation of the firſt Chriſtians: ooincided very happily 
with their religious ſeruples, and that their averſion to an active 

life contributed rather to excuſe them from the ſervice, than o 

exclude them from the honours; of the ſtate and army 

V. Bur the human charactet, however it may be exalted, Tus From 


Cavuss. 


or depreſſed: by a temporary enthuſiaſin, will return by degrees to The Chr 


*tians active 


its propet and natural level, and will reſumo tlioſe paſſions that ſeem in the go- 


+ vernment of 


the moſt adapted to ita preſent condition, The primitive Chriſtians the church. a 
were dead to the. buſineſs. and pleaſures of: the world 3 but their 
love of action, which could. never be entirely extinguiſnhed, ſoon: 
revived, and found a) new occupation in the government of the 
church, A ſeparate ſociety, which attacked the eſtabliſhed religion 
of the empire, was obliged to adopt. ſome form of internal policy, 
and to appoint a ſufficient number gf miniſters, intruſted not only, 
with tho ſpiritual functions, but even with the temporal direction 
of the Chriſtian common wealth. The ſafety: of that! ſocietg. its. - 
honour, its aggtandiſement, were productive, even in the moſt: 
pious minds; of a ſpirit of patriotiſm; ſuch as the, firſt of the 


Romans had felt for the republic, and ſometimes, of a ſimilar 
ae in the uſe of” whatever means might Veoh ende 


"> K FF, TE 


n 


n 


"ns; A5 well as we EAPO Y I the mu- 1 FO 4 Calkus, had urged his. , 
tilated repreſentation of Origen, (I. viii. p. ebjefiian-with great lorce and candour. 18 | 
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to ſo deſirable an end. The ambition of raiſing themſelves or their» 


friends to the honours and offices of 'the/church; was (diſguiſed by 


the laudable intention of devoting to the public benefit, the power 


and conſideration, which, for that purpoſe only, it became their duty 

to ſolitit. In the exerciſe of their functions, they were frequentiy 

called upon to detect the errors of hereſy, or the arts of faction, to 
oppole the defigns of perſidious brethren, | to ſtigmatize their cha- 
racters with deſerved infamy, and to expel them from the boſom of 
a ſociety, whoſe peace and happineſs they had attempted to diſturb. 
The eccleſiaſtical governors of the Chriſtians were taught to 
unite the wiſdom of the ſerperit with the innocence of the dove; 
but as the former was refined, ſo the latter was inſenſibly cor- 
rupted, by the habits of government. In the chureh as well as in 
the world, the perſons who were placed in any public ſtation 
rendered themſelves conſiderable by theit eloquence and firmneſs, 
by their knowledge of mankind, and by their dexterity in buſineſs, 
and while they concealed from others, and perhaps from themſelves, 

the ſecret motives of their conduct, they too frequently relapſed 
into all the turbulent paſſions of active life, which were tinctured 
with an additional * of bitterneſs and obſtinacy from the infu- 

ſion of ſpiritual zeal.” | | 

The government of the church has often been the ſubje& as well 

as the prize of religious contention. | The hoſtile diſputants of 

Rome, of Paris, of Oxford, and of Geneva, have alike ſtruggled 
to reduce the primitive and apoſtolic model , to the reſpec- 
tive ſtandards of their own policy. The few wha have Ee 
this 1 inquiry with more candour and impartiality, are of opinion“ 


194 The Ariſtocratical party, in nn as acknowledge an * See Fra. Paal. 


well as in Angland, has ſtrenuouſly main- 103 In the hiſtory of the Chriſtian hierarchy, 


— 


tained the divine origin of biſhopy. But the I have, for the moſt part, followed the learn- 


Calviniſtical preſbyters were impatient of a ef ET candid Moſheim. 1 
ſuperior; and the Roman Pontiff refuſed to 


that 
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that the apoſtles declined the office of legiſlation, and rather choſe CHAP. 


XV. 


to endure” ſome partial ſcandals and diviſions, than to exclude 


the Chriſtians of a future age from the liberty of varying their 


forms of eceleſiaſtical government according to the changes of 


times and circumſtances, The ſcheme of policy, which, under their 


approbation, was adopted for the "uſe of the firſt century, may 
be diſcovered from the practice of Jeruſalem, of Epheſus, or of 
Corinth: The ſoeieties which were inſtituted in the cities of the 
Roman empire, were united only by the ties of faith and charity. 
Independence and equality formed the baſis of their internal con- 


ſtitution. The want of diſeipline and human learning was ſup- 


plied by the occaſional aſſiſtance of the prophets , -who were 
called to that function without diſlinction of age, of ſex, or of 
natural abilities, and who, as often as they felt the divine impulſe, 
poured forth the effuſions of the ſpirit in the aſſembly of the faithful. 

But theſe extraordinary gifts were frequently abuſed or miſapplied 
by the prophetic teachers. They diſplayed them at an improper 
ſeaſon, preſumptuouſiy diſturbed the ſervice of the aſſembly, - and 
by their pride or miſtaken zeal they introduced, particularly into the 
apoſtolic church of Corinth, a long and melancholy train of diſ- 
orders 668 inſtitution of prophets became uſeleſs, and even 
pernicious, their powers were withdrawn, and their: office aboliſhed; 

The public functions of religion were ſolely intruſted to the eſta« 
bliſhed minifters of the church, the b:/bops'and the preſbyters ; two 
appellations which, in their firſt origin, appear to have diſtinguiſhed. 
the ſame office and the ſame order of perſons. . The name of Preſ- 
byter was expreſſive of their age, or rather of their gravity and 
wiſdom. The title of Biſhop denoted their inſpection o over r the faith 


1e For the cs of the primitive And in, See the epiſtles of St. Paul, and of Cle- 
ſee Moſheim, Diſſertationes ad Hiſt, v HN mens, to the Corinthians. 


Pertinentes, tom. ii. p. 132—208,- 
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and 'manners of the Chriſtians who were committed to their paſtorgl 
care. In proportion 40. the reſpeRive numbers of che. faithful, 
a; larger or ſmaller number of theſe epiſcopal prefbyters guided 
each infant can es ia with equal ee and * vanes 
counſels **' 208 4 8 
But the moſt 3 equality of freedom ien the * 

hand of a ſuperior magiſtrate; and the order of puhlic delibermions | 
ſoon introduces the affice. of a preſident, inveſted at leaft with the 
authority of collecting the ſentiments, and of executing the re- 
ſalutions, of the aſſembly. A regard for the public tranquillity; 

which would ſo frequently have been interrupted by annual or by 
occaſional elections, induced the primitive Ohriſtians to conſtitute an 
honourable and perpetual magiſtracy, and to chooſe one of the wiſeſt 
and moſt holy among their preſbyters to execute, during his life, the 
duties of their eccleſiaſtical governor. It was under theſe circum- 
ſtances that the lofty title. of Biſhop-began to raiſe itſelf above the 
humble appellation of preſbyter; 3 and while the latter remained the 
moſt natural diſtinction for the members of every Chriſtian ſenate, 
the former was appropriated to the dignity of its new preſident '*?, 
The advantages of this epiſcopal form of government, which ap- 
pears to have been introduced before the end of the firſt century , 
were ſo obvious, and ſo important for the future greatneſs, As: 1 5 
as the preſeut peace, of Chriſtianity, that it was adopted without 


delay by all the ſocieties which were already ſcattered aver the au 


0 Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical Polity, 1 vii. 
*29 See Jerome ad Titum, c. 1. and Epiſtol. 
8;. (in the Benedictine edition, 101. and 


the elaborate apology of Blondel, pro ſenten- 


ti Hieronymi. The ancient ſtate, as it is 


| deſcribed by Jerome, of the biſhop and preſ- 


byters of Alexandria, receives a remarkable 
confirmation from the patriarch Eutichins 
(Annal. tom. i. p. 330. Vert Pocock) ; ; whoſe 


teſtimony I know not how to rejeR, in ſpite 


of all the objections of the learned Pearſon, 


in his Vindiciz'Ignatianz; part i. c. 11. 


See the introduction to the Apocalypſe. 
Biſho ps, under the name of angels, were al- 
— in ſeven cities of Aſia. And 
yet the epiſtle of Clemens (which is proba- 


bly. of as ancient a dat) does not lead us to 
diſcover. any traces of epiſcopacy either at Co- 
rinth or Rome. 1 4 4 | 
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pires had acquired in a very early period the ſanction of anti- O WA F. 

quity , and is till revered by the moſt powerful churches, both w—— ; 

of the Eaſt and of the Weſt, as a primitive and even as a divine 

eſtabliſhment 12 It is needleſs to obſerve, that the pious and hum- 

ble preſbyters, who were firſt dignified with the epiſcopal title, could 

not poſſeſs, and would probably have rejected, the power and pomp 

which now encircles the tiara of the Roman pontiff, or the mitte 

of a German prelate. But we may define, in a few words, the 

narrow limits of their original juriſdiction, which was chiefly of a 

ſpiritual, though in ſome inſtances of a temporal, nature. It con- 

ſiſted in the adminiſtration of the ſacraments and diſcipline of the 

church, the ſuperintendency of religious ceremonies, which imper- 

ceptibly increaſed in number and variety, the conſecration of eccle= 

ſiaſtical miniſters, to whom the biſhop aſſigned their reſpective func- 

tions, the- management of the public fund, and the determination 

of all ſuch differences as the faithful were unwilling to expoſe be- 

fore the tribunal of an idolatrous judge. 'Theſe powers, during a 

ſhort period, were exerciſed according to the advice of the preſby- 

teral college, and with the conſent and approbation of the aſſembly 

of Chriſtians. The primitive biſhops were conſidered only as the i 

firſt of their equals, and the honourable ſervants of a free people. — 

Whenever the epiſcopal chair became vacant by death, a new pre- | = 

ſident was choſen among the preſbyters by the ſuffrage of the whole 
congregation, every member of. which ſuppoſed himſelf inveſted 


with a ſacred and facerdotal character 


Wil 


y 


Such 


112 Nulla Eccleſia ane - Epiſcopo, has been 113 See Moſheim in the firſt and ſecond 
a fact as well as a maxim ſince the time of centuries. Ignatius (ad Smyrnzos, c. 3, &c.) 
Tertullian and Irenzus. is fond of exalting the epiſcopal dignity. Le 

112 After we have paſſed the difficulties of Clerc (Hift. Ecclefiaſt. p. 569.) very bluntly 
the firſt century, we find the epiſcopal go- - cenſures his conduct. Moſheim, with a more 
vernment univerſally eſtabliſhed, till it was critical judgment (p. 161.), ſuſpects the pu- 
interrupted by the republican genius of the rity even of the ſmaller epiſtles. 
Swiſs and German reformers. 114 Nonne et Laici ſacerdotes ſumus? Ter- 

Vor. I. 4 F tullian, 
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Such was the mild and equal conſtitution by which the Chriffians 
were governed more than an hundred years after the death of the 
apoſtles. Every ſociety formed within itſelf a ſeparate and inde- 
pendent republic: and although the moſt diſtant of theſe little ſtates 
maintained a mutual as well as friendly intercourſe of letters and 
deputations, the Chriſtian world was not yet connected by any ſu- 
preme authority or legiſlative aſſembly. As the numbers of the 
faithful were gradually multiplied, they diſcovered the advantages 
that might reſult from a cloſer union of their intereſt and defigns, 
Towards the end of the ſecond century, the churches of Greece 
and Aſia adopted the uſeful inſtitutions of provincial  ſynods, 
and they may juſtly be ſuppoſed to have borrowed- the model of a 
repreſentative council from the celebrated examples of their own 
country, the Amphictyons, the Achæan league, or the aſſemblies of 
the Ionian cities. It was ſoon eſtabliſhed as a cuſtom and as a law, 
that the biſhops of the independent churches ſhould' meet in the 
capital of the province at the ſtated periods of ſpring and autumn. 
Their deliberations were aſſiſted by the advice of a few diſtinguiſhed 
preſbyters, and moderated by the preſence of a liſtening multi- 
rude ''*, Their decrees, which were ſtyled Canons, regulated every 
important controverſy of faith and diſcipline; and it was natural 
to believe that a liberal effuſion of the holy ſpirit would be poured 
on the united aſſembly of the delegates of the Chriſtian people. 
The inſtitution of ſynods was ſo well ſuited to private ambition and 
to public intereſt, that in the ſpace of a few years it was received 
throughout the whole empire. A regular correſpondence was eſta- 


tullian, Exhort. ad Caſtitat. c. 7. As the * Acta concil. Carthag. apud Cyprian, 
human heart is ſtill the ſame, ſeveral of the Edit. Fell, p. 158. . This council was com- 
obſervations which Mr. Hume has made on pofed of ei izhty-ſeven' biſhops from the pro · 
Enthuſiaſm (Effays, vol. i. p. 76, quarto vinces of Mauritania, Numidia, and Africa; 
edit.), may be applied even to real inſpira- ſome preſbyters and deacons aſſiſted at the aſ- 
tion. ſembly; præſente plebis maximã parte. 
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bliſhed between the provincial councils, which mutually communi- 1 8 


cated and approved their reſpective proceedings; and the catholi w——— 


church-ſoon aſſumed the form, and acquired the ern of a n 
fœderative republic ö f | 
As the legiſlative Air of the particular churches was 0 "Io 
Gbly ſuperſeded by the uſe of councils, the biſhops obtained by their d 
alliance a much larger ſhare of executive and arbitrary power ; and 
as ſoon as they were connected by a ſenſe of their common intereſt, 
they were enabled to attack, with united vigour, the original rights 
of their clergy and people. The prelates of the third century im- 
perteptibly changed the language of exhortation into that of com- 
mand, ſcattered the ſeeds of future uſurpations, and ſupplied by 


ſcripture allegories and declamatory rhetoric, their deficiency:of farce 


and of reaſon. They exalted the unity and power of the church, as 


it was repreſented in the EPISCOPAL OFFICE, of which every biſhop 


enjoyed an equal and undivided portion. Princes and magiſtrates, 
it was often repeated, might boaſt an earthly claim to a tranſitory 
dominion : it was the epiſcopal authority alone which was derived 
from the deity, and extended itſelf over this and over another world. 
The biſhops were the vicegerents of . Chriſt, the ſucceſſors of the 
apoſtles, and the myſtic ſubſtitutes of the high prieſt of the Moſaic 
law. Their excluſive privilege of conferriog the ſacerdotal charac- 
ter, invaded the freedom both of clerical and of popular elections; 
and if, in the adminiſtration of the church, they ſtill conſulted 
the judgment of the preſbyters, or the inclination of the people, 
they moſt carefully inculcated the merit of ſuch a voluntary con- 
' deſcenſion. The biſhops acknowledged the ſupreme authority 
which reſided in the aſſembly of their brethren; but i in the govern- 


518 Aguntur præterea per Græcias illas, lition of tlie chriſtian churches is very ably 
certis in locis concilia, &c. Tertullian de explained by Moſheim, P- 164 — 170. 


Jejuniis, c. 13. The African mentions it as Cyprian, in his admired treatiſe Ds 1 


a recent and foreign inſtitution. The coa- Unitate Becleſiæ, p. 75—86. 
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ment of his peculiar civeete; each of them exacted from his flock 
the ſame implicit obedience as if that favourite metaphor had been 
literally juſt, and as if the ſhepherd had been of a more exalted 
nature than that of his ſheep **. This obedience, however; was 
not impoſed without ſome efforts on one ſide, and ſome reſiſtance 


on the other. The democratical part of the conſtitution was, in 


many places, very warmly ſupported by the zealous or intereſted 


oppoſition of the inferior clergy. But their patriotiſm received the 


ignominious epithets of faction and ſchiſm ; and the epiſcopal cauſe 


was indebted for its rapid progreſs to the labours of many active 
prelates, who, like Cyprian of Carthage, could  Feconcile the arts of 
the moſt ambitious ſtateſman with the Chriſtian virtues which ſeem 
adapted to the character of a ſaint and martyr ** | 


The ſame cauſes which at firſt had eren the equality of the 


preſbyters, introduced among the biſhops a pre-eminence of rank, 
and from thence a fuperiority of juriſdiction. As often as in the 
ſpring and autumn they met in provincial ſynod, the difference of 


perſonal merit and reputation was very ſenſibly felt among the mem- 


bers of the aſſembly, and the multitude was governed. by the wif- 
dom and-eloquence of the few. But the order of public proceed- 
ings required a more regular and leſs invidious diſtinQion ; the 
office of perpetual preſidents in the councils of each province, was 
conferred on the biſhops of the principal city, and theſe aſpiring 
prelates, who ſoon acquired the lofty titles of Metropolitans and 
Primates, ſecretly prepared themſelves to uſurp over their epiſcopal 
brethren the ſame authority which the biſhops had fo lately aſſumed 


e We may appeal to the whole tenor of 
Cyprian's conduct, of his doctrine, and of his 
Epiſtles. Le Clerc, in a ſhort life of Cy- 


prian (Bibliotheque Univerſelle, tom. xii. 


p. 207 / 378.), has laid hun _ with great 
freedom and accuracy. 


4 


biſhop of Carthage expelled from his church, 


and from Africa, were not the moſt deteſtable 


monſters of wickednéſs, the zeal of Cyprian 
muſt occaſionally have prevailed over his ve- 


racity. For a very juſt account of theſe ob- 


above 


. ſcure quarrels, ſee Moſheim, p. 497—512. 
11 If Novatus, Feliciſſimus, &. whom the F | Ee 
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above the college of preſbyters %, Nor was it long before an 
emulation of pre- eminence and power prevailed among the metro- 
politans themſelves, each of them affecting to diſplay, in the moſt 
pompous terms, che temporal honoyrs' and advantages of the city 
over which he preſided ; the numbers and opulence of the Chriſtians, 
who were ſubject to their Paſtoral care; the ſaints and martyrs 
who had ariſen among them, and the purity with which they pre- 
- ſerved the tradition of the faith, as it had been tranſmitted through 
a ſeries of orthodox biſhops. from the apoſtle of the apoſtolic diſ- 
ciple, to whom the foundation of their church was aſeribed. 
From every cauſe either of a civil or of an eccleſiaſtical nature, it 
was eaſy to foreſee that Rome muſt enjoy the reſpect, and would 
ſoon claim the obedience, of the provinces. The ſociety of the 
faithful bore a juſt proportion to the capital of the empire; and 
the Roman church was the greateſt, the moſt numerous, and, in re- 
gard to the Weſt, the moſt ancient of all the Chriſtian eſtabliſh- 
ments, many of which had received their religion from the pious 
labours of her miſfionaries. Inſtead of one apoſtolic founder, the 
utmoſt boaſt of Antioch, of Epheſus, ar of Corinth, the banks of 
the Tyber were ſuppoſell to have been honoured with the ae 
and martyrdom of the wo moſt eminent among the apoſtles '** 
and the biſhops of Rome very prudfntly claimed the inheritance of 
whatſoever prerogatives were attributed either to the perſon or to 
the office of St. Peter. The biſhops of Italy and of the pro- 


n Moſheim, p. 269. 574. Dupin An- Spanheim (Miſcellanea Sacra, iii. 3.) Ac- 


tiquæ Eccleſ. Diſciplin. p- 19, 20. 
12 Tertullian, in a diſtin& treatiſe, has 
pleaded againſt the heretics, the right of pre- 


ſcription, as it was held 5 the ren 


churches. 
"25 The journey of St. reter to Rome is 
mentioned by moſt of the ancients (ſee Eu- 


ſebius, ii. 25.), maintained by all the catho- 
lics, allowed by ſome proteſtants (ſee Pear- 
fon and Dodwell de Sueceſſ. Epiſcop. Ro- 


man.). * has been 3 attacked by 


thirteenth century, who compoſed the Eneid, 
repreſented St. Peter under the allegorical 
character of the Trojan hero: 


1 It is in French. only, that the famous 
alluſion to St. Peter's name is exact. Tu es: 


Pierre et ſur cette pierre. The ſame is im- 


perfect in Greek, Latin, Italian, &c. and. 
totally unintelligible in our Teutonic lan- 


gusges. 
vinces 
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vinces were re diſpoſed to allow them a primacy of order and eis 
tion (ſuch was their very accurate expreſſion) in the Chriſtian axiſ- 
tocracy ***. But the power of a monarch was rejected with ab- 
horrence, and the aſpiring genius of Rome experienced from the 
nations of Aſia and Africa, a more vigorous reſiſtance to het ſpiri- 


tual, than ſhe had formerly done to her temporal, dominion. The 
patriotic Cyprian, who ruled with the moſt abſolute ſway the church 


of Carthage and the provincial ſynods, oppoſed with reſolution and 
ſucceſs the ambition of the Roman -pontiff, artfully connected his 


own cauſe with that of the eaſtern dinara and, like Hannibal, ; 
W this Punic war 


ſought out new allies in the heart of Aſia 
was carried on without any effuſion of blood, it was owing. much 
leſs to the moderation than to the weakneſs of the contending pre- 


lates. Invectives and excommunications were their only weapons; 


and theſe, during the progreſs of the whole controverſy, they 


hurled againſt each other with equal fury and devotion. The hard 


neceſſity of cenſuring either a pope, or a ſaint and martyr, diſtreſſes 
the modern catholics whenever they are obliged to relate the par- 


ticulars of a diſpute, in which the champions of religion indulged 


ſuch paſſions as ſeem much more adapted to the ſenate or to the 
camp . 

The progreſs of the eceleſiaſtical authority gave birth to the me- 
morable diſtinction of the. laity and of i clergy, which had been 


unknown to the Greeks and Romans 


The former of theſe 
appellations comprehend the body of the Chriſtian people; the 


124 Irenzus adv. Hzreſes, ui. 3. Tertul- 
lian de Preſcription. c. 36, and Cyprian Epiſ- 


tol. 27. 55. 71. 75. Le Clerc (Hiſt. Eccleſ. 


p- 764.) and Moſheim (p. 258. 578.) labour 
in the interpretation of theſe · paſſages. But 


the looſe. and rhetorical ſtyle of the fathers. 


often appears favourable to the pretenſions of 
Rome. 


#25 Sce the ſharp epiſtle from Firmilianus 


T 


- biſhop of Cæſarea, to Stephen biſhop of 


Rome, ap. Cyprian. Epiſtol. 75. 

Concerning this diſpute of the re-bap- 
tiſm of heretics ; ſee the epiſtles of Cyprian, 
and the ſeventh. book 'of Euſebius. 


For the origin of theſe words, ſee Mo-- 


ſheim, p. 141, Spanheim, Hiſt, Eccleſiaſt. 


p- 633. The diſtinctiot of Clerus and Laicus 


was eſtabliſhed before the zune of Tertullian. 


latter, | 


q 
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latter, FRED to the Genificntion of the word, wis appropriated 0 16 P. 
to the choſen portion that Had been ſet apart for the ſervire of =——— 
feligiw ; a celebrated order of men which Has furtimed the moſt im- 
portant, though not always the moſt edifyitig, ſubjects for modern 
hiſtory. Their mutual hoſtilities ſometimes diſtarbed* the peace of 
the infant church, but their zeal and activity were united in the 
oommon eauſe, and the love of power, which (under the moſt artful 
diſguiſes) could inſinuate itſelf into the breaſts of biſhiops aud mar- 
tyrs, animated them to increaſe” the number of their ſubjects, and 
to enlarge the limits of the Chriſtian empire. They were deſtitute 
of any temporal force, and they were for a long time diſcouraged 
and oppreſſed, rather than aſſiſted, by the civil magiſtrate; but they 
had acquired, and they employed within their own ſociety, the two : 
moſt efficacious inſtruments of government, rewards and puniſh- 
ments; the former derived from the pious liberality, the latter from. 
the devout' apprehenſions, of the faithful. | 
I. The community of goods, which had fo agreeably amuſed the Oblations 
imagination of Plato '**, and which ſubſiſted in ſome degree among of theckarch. 
the auſtere ſect of the Effenians***; was: adopted for a ſhort time in 
the primitive church. The fervour of the firſt proſelytes prompted 
them to (ell thoſe worldly poſſeſſions which they deſpiſed, to lay 
the price” of them at the feet of the apoſtles,” and to content the- 
ſelves with receiving an equal ſhare out of the general diſtribution . 
The progreſs of the Chriſtian religion relaxed, and gradually abo- 
liſhed this generous inſtitution, which, in hands leſs pure than thoſe 
of the apoſlles, would too ſoon have been corrupted and abuſed. by 


the returning! ſelfiſhneſs of human nature; and the converts who- 


The See inſtituted by Plito, is 229” Joſeph. Antiquitat. xviii.. 2, Philo, de- 
more perfect than that which” Sir Thomas Vit. Contemplativ. 
More ha® imsgined for his" Utopia. The e See the Acts of the Apoltles, c. 2. FR 52 
community of women, ant! that of temporal with Grotius's Commentary. Moſheim, in a 
goods; may be confidered is inſeparable parts particular diſſertation, attacks. the common. 
of y ſame ſyſtem. * Opinion with very inconcluſive arguments. 


embraced 
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embraced the new religion were permitted to retain the poſſeſſion: 


— of their patrimony, to receive. legacies. and inheritances, and to 


increaſe their ſeparate property by all the lawful means of trade and 
induſtry. Inſtead of an abſolute ſacrifice, a moderate proportion 
was accepted by the miniſters of the goſpel; and in their weekly or 
monthly aſſemblies, every believer, according to the exigeney of the 
occaſion, and the meaſure of his wealth and piety, preſented his 
voluntary offering for the uſe of the common fund. Nothing, 
however inconſiderable, was refuſed; but it was diligently incul- 
cated, that, in the article of Tythes, the Moſaic law was ſtill of di- 
vine obligation; and that ſince the Jews, under a leſs perfect diſci- 
pline, had been commanded to pay a tenth part of all that they 
poſſeſſed, it would become the diſciples of Chriſt to diſſinguiſh them 
ſelves by a ſuperior degree of liberality , and to acquire ſome merit 
by reſigning a ſuperfluous treaſure, which muſt ſo ſoon be anni- 
hilated with the world itſelf '**, It is almoſt unneceſſary to obſerve, 
that the revenue of each particular church, which was of ſo-uncer- 
tain and fluctuating a nature, muſt have varied with the poverty or 
the opulence of the faithful, as they were diſperſed in obſcure villages, 
or collected in the great cities of the empire. In the time of the em- 
peror Decius, it was the opinion of the magiſtrates that the Chriſtians 


of Rome were poſſeſſed of very conſiderable wealth; that veſſels of 


gold and ſilver were uſed in their religious worſhip, and that many - - 


among their proſelytes had ſold their lands and houſes to increaſe 


131 Juſtin Martyr, Apolog. Major, c. 89. oil, and wool. On this intereſting ſubject, 


Tertullian, Apolog. c. 39. 

1 Irenzus ad Hæreſ. I. iv. c. 27. 34. 
Origen in Num. Hom. ii. Cyprian de Uni- 
tat. Eccleſ. Conſtitut. Apoſtol. 1. ii. c. 34, 
35, with the notes of Cotelerius. The con- 
ſtitutions introduce this divine precept, by 


declaring that prieſts are as much above kings, 


as the foul is above the body. Among the 
tythable articles, they enumerate corn, wine, 


conſult Prideaux's Hiſtory of 'Tythes, and 
Fra-Paolo delle Materie Beneſiciarie; two 


writers of a very different character. 


+433 The "ſame opinion which prevailed 
about the year one thouſand, was productive 
of the ſame effects. Moſt, of the Donations 
expreſs their motive, ** appropinquante mun- 
di fine.” See Moſheim's General Hiſtory of 
the Church, vol. i. * 457. | 


| the 


| 
| 
| 
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the public riches of the ſect, at the expence, indeed; of their un- 


fortunate children, who found themſelves | beggars, becauſe their 


parents had been ſaints . We ſhould liſten. with diſtruſt to 
the ſuſpicions of ſtrangers. and enemies: on this occaſion, how- 
ever, they ' receiye a very ſpecious and probable colour from the 
two following circumſtances, the only ones that have reached our 


knowledge, which define any preciſe ſums, or convey any diſtinct 
idea. Almoſt at the ſame, period, the biſhop of Carthage, from a 


ſociety leſs opulent than that of Rome, collected an hundred thou- 


land. ſeſterces (aboye eight hundred and, fifty pounds ſterling) on a 
ſudden call of charity to redeem the brethren of Numidia, who had 


been carried away captives by the barbarians of the deſert . 


About an hundred years before the reign of Decius, the Roman 
church had received, in a ſingle donation, the ſum of two hundred 
thouſand ſeſterces from a ftranger of Pontus, who propoſed to fix 
his reſidence in the capital. Theſe oblations, for the moſt 
part, were made in money; nor was the ſociety of Chriſtians either 
defirous or capable of acquiring, to any conſiderable degree, the 
incumbrance of landed property. It had been Provided by ſeveral 
laws, which were enacted with the ſame deſign. as our ſtatutes of 


mortmain, that no real eſtates ſhould be given or bequeathed to any 


corporate. body, without either a ſpecial privilege or a particular 
diſpenſation from the emperor or from the ſenate ; who were 


| | f ſeldom 
1:4 Tum ſumma cura eſt fratribus The ſubſequent conduct of the deacon Lau- 
(Ut ſermo teſtatur loquax.) - rence, only proves how proper a uſe was made 
+ Offerre, fundis venditis | of the wealth of the Roman church; it was 
Seſtertiorum millia. undoubtedly very conſiderable ; but Fra-Paolo 
Addicta avorum pradia  _ | -. (c. 3.) appears to exaggerate, when he ſup- 
_ Feardis ſub auftionibus, _ poſes, that the ſucceſſors of Commodus were 
© © Succeſſor exheres gemit urged to perſecute the Chriftians by their own 
Sanctis egens Parentibus. ©  avafice, or that of their Pretorian præfects. 
_ Hxc occuluntur abditis - 435 Cyprian. Epiſtol. 62. 
| Eccleſiarum in Angulis: | - 135 Tertullian de Preſeriptione, c. 30. 
Et ſumma pietas creditur 12 7 8 'Diocletian'' gave a-reſcript, which is 
© Nudare dulces liberos. only a declaration of the old law; . Colle- 


. Prudent. „ Hymn. 2. gium, fi nullo ſpeciali privilegio ſubnixum 
Vor. I. 4 G 1 fit, 
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Cc HAP. ſeldom diſpoſed to grant them in favour'of a ſea, at firſt the objet 

ue. of their contempt, and at laſt of their fears and jealouſy. A 
tranſaction however is related under the reign of Alexander Severus, 

| which diſcovers that the reſtraint was ſometimes cluded or fuſs» - 

pended, and that the Chriſtians were permitted to claim and to | 
poſſeſs lands within the limits of Rome itſelf *”*; + The progreſs of | 
Chriſtianity, and the civil confuſions of the empire, *contributed to 
relax the ſeverity of the laws, and before'the cloſe of the third cen- 
tury many conſiderable eſtates were beſtowed on the opulent churches 
of Rome, Milan, Carthage, Antioch, ' Alexandria, and the other r 


cities of Italy and the provinces. 
Diſtribution The biſhop was the natural ſteward of the (ve; the public: 


lg wes ſtock was intruſted to his care without account or control; the 
preſbyters were confined to their ſpiritual functions, and the more 
dependent order of deacons was ſolely employed in the manage- 
ment and diſtribution of the eccleſiaſtical revenue. If we may 
give credit to the vehement declamations of Cyprian, there were 
WW too many among his African brethren, who, in the execution of 
1 their charge, violated every precept, not only of evangelic perfection, 
but even of moral virtue. By ſome of theſe unfaithful ſtewards. 
the riches of the church were laviſhed in ſenſual pleaſures, by others- 
. they were perverted to the purpoſes of private gain, of fraudulent 
purchaſes, and of rapacious uſury . But as long as the contri- 
1 butions of the Chriſtian people were free and unconſtrained, the 
1 abuſe of their confidence could not be very frequent, and the 
general uſes to which their liberality was applied, reflected honour 
on the religious ſociety, > A decent portion was reſerved for the 


fit, hazreditatem capere non poſſe, dubium tween the ſociety of Chriſtians, and that of 
non eſt.” Fra-Paolo (e. 4.) thinks that theſe butchers. | 
regulations had been much neglected fince * Conſtitut. Apoſtol. ii. 35. : 
the reign of Valerian. 749 Cyprian de Lapſis, p. 89. Epiſtol. 65. 
% Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 131. The ground The charge is confirmed by the 19th and acth 
had been public; and was now diſputed be- canon of the council of Iliberis. 
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maintenance of the biſhop and his clergy 5 1 ſufficient ſam was C 0. P, 
allotted for the expences of the public worſhip, of which the —— 


feaſts of love, the agape, as they were called, conſtituted a very 
pleaſing part. The whole remainder was the ſacred patrimony of 


the poor. According to the diſcretion of the biſhop, it was diſ- 
tributed to ſupport widows and orphans, the lame, the ſick, and 
the aged of the community; to comfort ſtrangers and- pilgrims, and 
to alleviate the misfortunes of priſoners and captives, more eſpecially 
when their ſufferings had been occaſioned by their firm : attach- 
ment to the cauſe of religion. A generous intercourſe of charity 
united the moſt diſtant provinces, and the ſmaller congregations 
were cheerfully. aſſiſted by the alms of their more opulent bre- 
thren '*, Such an inſtitution, which paid leſs regard to the merit 
than to the diſtreſs of the object, very materially conduced to the 
progreſs of Chriſtianity.” The Pagans, who were actuated by a ſenſe 


of humanity, while they derided the doctrines, acknowledged the 
benevolence of the new , . The proſpet of immediate relief 


and of future protection allured into its hoſpitable boſom many 
of thoſe unhappy perſons whom the neglect of the world would have 
abandoned to the miſeries of want, of ſickneſs, and of old age. 
There is ſome reaſon likewiſe to believe, that great numbers of in- 
fants, who, according to the inhuman practice of the times, had 
been expoſed by their parents, were frequently reſcued from death, 
baptiſed, educated, and maintained by the piety of the Chriſtians, 
and at the expence of the public treaſure *'** | 


147 See the apologies of Juſtin, Tertullian, cc. % Such, at leaſt, has been the laudable 
42 The wealth and liberality of the Ro- conduct ef more modern "miffionaries, under 
mans to their moſt diſtant brethren, is grate- the ſame circumſtances. Above three thou- 
fully celebrated by Dionyſius of Corinth, ap. ſand new-born infants are annually expoſed 
Euſeb. I. iv. c. 23. in che ſtrects of Pekin, See Le Comte Me- 


143 See Lucian in Peregrin. Julian (Epi. moires ſur la Chine, and the Recherches 
49-) ſeems mortified, that the chriſtian cha- fur les Chinois et les Egyptiens, tom. i. 
rity maintains not only their own, but like- P. 61. | 
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CHAP. 
XV. 


NEED | 
* Excommuni- 


cation. 


* r* 


THE DECLINE, AND FALL 


II. It is the undoubted right of every ſoclety to exclude from 
its communion and benefits, ſuch among its members as reject or 
violate thoſe regulations which have been eſtabliſhed by general con 


ſent. In the exereiſe of this power, the cenſures of the Chriſtiani 
church were chiefly directed againſt ſcandalous ſinners, and par- 
ticularly thofe who were guilty of murder, of fraud, or of incon- 
tinence ; againſt the authors, or the followers of any hereticał 
opinions which had been condemned by the judgment of the 
epiſcopal order; and againſt thoſe unhappy perſons, Who, whether 
from choice or from compulſion, had polluted themſelves after their 
baptiſm by any act of idolatrous worſhip. The conſequences” of 
excommunication were of a temporal as well as à ſpiritual nature: 
The Chriſtian againſt whom it was pronounced] Was deprived of 
any part in the oblations of the faithful. The ties both of 
religious and of private friendſhip were diſſolved: he found himſelf 
a profane object of abhorrence to the perſoiis whom he the moſt 
eſteemed, or by whom he had been the moſt tenderly beloved; and 
as far as an expulſion from a reſpectable ſociety could imprint 
on his character a mark of diſgrace, he was ſhunned or ſuſpected 
dy the generality of mankind. The ſituation of theſe unfortunate 
exiles was in itſelf very painful and melancholy; but, as it uſually 
happens, their apprehenſions far exceeded their ſufferings, The 
benefits of the Chriſtian communion were thole of eternal life, nor 
could they eraſe from their minds the awful opinion, that to thoſe 
eccleſiaſtical governors by whom they were condemned, the Deity 
had committed the keys of Hell and of Paradiſe. The heretics, 
indeed, who might be ſüpported by the conſciouſneſs of their in- 
tentions, and by the flattering hope that they alone had diſcovered 
the true path of ſalvation, endeavoured to regain, in their ſeparate 
aſſemblies, thoſe comforts, temporal as well as ſpiritual, which they 


no longer derived from' the great ſociety of Chriſtians, But 
1 | | 5 almoſt 
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almoſt all thoſe * had reluctantly yielded to the power of vice 


or idolatry were ſenſible of their fallen condition, and anxiouſly 


deſirous of _ reſtored to 158 * of. the, Chriſtian com- 
munion-. 3 (42 * nnn. ; 
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With regard t to che treatment of theſe penitents two, opyolite . 


opinions, the one of juſtice, the other of merey, divided the primitive 
churck. The more rigid and inflexible caſuiſts refuſed them for 
ever, and without exception, the meaneſt place in the holy com · 
munity; which they had diſgraced or deſerted, and leaving them to 
the remorſe of a guilty conſeience: indulged them only with a faint 
ray of hope; that the contrition of their life and death might 
poſſibly he accepted by the Supreme Being“. A milder ſentiment 
was embraced in practice as well as in theory, by the pureſt and 
moſt reſpectable of the Chriſtian churches '**. The gates of re- 
eonciliation and of Heaven weve ſeldom ſhut againſt the returning 
penitent ; but a ſevere and ſolemn form of diſcipline. was inſtituted, 
which, while it ſerved to expiate his crime, might powerfully 
deter the ſpectators from the imitation of his example. Humbled 
by a public confeſſion, emaciated by faſting, and clothed in ſack- 
cloth, the penitent lay proſtrate at the door of the aſſembly, im- 
ploring with tears the pardon. of hie offences, and ſoliciting the 
prayers of the faithful. If the fault was of a very heinous nature, 
whole years of pennance were eſteemed an inadequate ſatisfaction to 
the Divine Juſlice ; and it was always by flow and painful gra- 
dations that the ſinner, the heretic, or the apoſtate, was re- ad- 
mitted into the boſom. of the church. A ſentence of perpetual ex» 
communication was, however, reſerved for ſome.' crimes. of an 


- 145 The Montaniſts and the Novatians, - 246 open Lin nan iv. 23 Cyprian, 
who adhered to this opinion with the greateſt de Lapfis. . ; F 

rigour and obſtinacy, found themſelves at laſt - 2 Cave's Primitive cih part iii. 
in the number of excommunicated heretics. . 24 The admirers of antiquity regret tho 


gee the learned and copious Moſheim, Secul. 1.6 of this public pennance. 


1, and iii. 6 f 
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CHA. extraordinary magnitude, und particularly for the incxcolatile-xbs 
u lapſes of thoſe penitents who had already expetienced and/ abuſed 
l the clemency of their eccleſiaſtical ſuperiots, According” to the 
.circumſtances or the number of the guilty, the exerciſe of the 
Chriſtian diſcipline was varied by the diſcretion of the ers. 
The councils of Aficyra and Uliberis were held about the ſame time, 
the one in Galatia, the other in Spain ; but their reſpective cinons, 
which are ſtill extant, ſeem to breathe a very different ſpirit. The 
Galatian, who after his baptiſm had repeatedly facrificed to idols, 
might obtain his pardon by a pennance of ſeven years, and if 
he had ſeduced others to imitate his example, only three years 
more were added to the term of his exile. But the unhappy 
Spaniard, who had committed the ſame offence, was deprived of 
the hope of recohciliation, even in the article of death; and his 
idolatry was placed at the head of a liſt of {&yenteen other crimes, 
againſt which a ſentence no leſs terrible was pronounced. Among 
theſe we may diſtingurſh the inexpiable guik of calumniating a 
biſhop, a preſbyter, or even a deacon *'*', 
The digni The well tempered mixture of liberality and rigbur, the judicious 
— diſpenſation of rewards and puniſhments, according to the maxims 
of policy as well as juſtice, conſtituted the human ſtrength of the 
church. The biſhops, whoſe paternal care extended itſelf to the 
government of both worlds, were ſenſible of the importance of 
theſe prerogatives, and covering their ambition with the fair pre- 
tence of rhe love of order, they were jealous of any rival in the 
exerciſe of a diſcipline ſo neceſſary to prevent the deſertion of 


thoſe troops which bad inliſted themſelves under the banner of the 


— = 


143 See in Dupin, Mibliochogue Ecclefiaſ- Diocletian. This perſecution had been much 
tique, tom. . p. 304 —313- 4 ſhort but ra - leſs ſeverely felt in Spain than in Galatia; a 


tional expoſition of the canons of thoſe coun- difference which may, in ſome meaſure, ac- 
cils, which were afſembled in the firſt mo- — OT RE Ne 


ments of tranquillity, after the perſecution of 
* | croſs, 
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eroſs, and whoſe. numbers. every day became more conſiderable; © 1 5 p. 
From the imperious declamations of Cyprian, we: ſhould naturally wy 


conclude, . that the doctrines of excommunication. and pennance 
. rated: the- moſt eſſential part of religion; and that it was much 


leſs dangerous for the diſeiples of Chriſt to negle& the obſervance of 


he moral duties, than to deſpiſe} the oenſures and authority of 
their biſhops.» Sometimes we might imagine that we were liſtening 
to the voioe of Moeſts, when: he commanded: the earth to open, 
and to ſfyallowiups in conſuming flames, the rebellious race which 
refuſed obedience. to the prieſthood of Aaron; and we ſhould ſome-- 


of the repuhlie, and declating bis inflexible; reſolution. to enforce- 
the rigour of the law If ſuch irregularities are ſuffered with 
«- impunity, / lit is thus that the biſhop of Carthage chides the 


« lenity of his colleagne) if ſuch irtegularities are ſuffered, there 


is an end of Epigcoral νj,q/uu * an end of the ſublime and 
Meet poaygronnt of governing the church, an end of Chriſtianity 
<- ;tſelf,”” Cyprian had renounced: thoſe temporal honours,. which 


it 48 probable he would never have obtained; but the acquiſition o 


ſuch abſolute commanch over the conſciences and underſtanding of a: 


congregation, however obſcure. or deſpiſed by the world,. is more: 


truly grateful to the pride of the human heart, than the poffeſſion- 
of the moſt deſpotie power, x by arms and. 5 on a re 
luctant people. 14-330 | 


times ſuppoſe thas e heard Roman conſul aſſerting the majeſty 


In the courſe of this i a Re 1 has inquiry. Recapitula- 


I. have attempted to diſplay the ſecondary cauſes which fo effica-- 

ciouſly aſſiſted the truth of the. Chriſtian religion. If among theſe. 
cauſes we have diſcovered any artificial ornaments, any accidental. 
circumſtances, or any mixture of error and paſſion, it cannot appear 


ſurpriſing that mankind- ſhould be the moſt. ſenvbly affected by: 


4645.08 Cyprian. Epiſt. 69. ; 
of . | | fel 


tion of thec 
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C = r. ſuch motives as were ſuited to their imperfect nature. It was by 
dee aid of theſe cauſes, excluſive zeal, the immediate expectation of 
another world, the claim of miracles, the praftice of rigid virtue: 

and the conſtitution of the primitive church, that Chriſtianity ſpread 


itſelf with ſo much ſucceſs in the Roman empire. To the firſt of theſe 
the Chriſtians were indebted for their invincible. valour, which | 


r 8 


1 diſdained to capitulate with the enemy whom they were reſolved to 
k vanquiſh. The three ſueceeding cauſes ſupplied their valour with the | 
; moſt formidable arms. The laſt of theſe cauſes united their courage; ] 


directed their arms, and gave their efforts that irreſiſtible weight, 
which even a ſmall band of well-trained' and intrepid volunteers 
has ſo often poſſeſſed over an undiſciplined multitude, | ignorant 
weaker of Of the ſubject, and careleſs of the event of the war In the various 
polytheiſm. religions of Polytheiſm, ſome wandering fanatics of Egypt and 
Syria, who addreſſed themſelves to the eredulous ſuperſtition of 
the populace, were perhaps the only order of prieſts '5 that derived 
their whole ſupport and credit from their ſacerdotal profeſſion, and 
were very deeply affected by a perſonal concern for the ſafety 
or proſperity of their tutelar deities. The miniſters of poly- 
theiſm, both in Rome and in the provinces, were, for the moſt part, 
men of a noble birth, and of an affluent fortune, who received, as 
an honourable diſtinction, the care of a celebrated temple, or of a 
public ſaerifice, exhibited, very frequently at their own expence, the 
ſacred games , and with cold indifference performed the ancient 
rites, according to the laws and faſhion of their country. As they 
were engaged in the ordinary e of life, their zeal and de- 
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% The arts, the manners, and the vices - tive. None but ha vaineſt citizens could de- 
of the prieſts of the Syrian goddeſs, are very ſire the honour ; none but the moſt wealthy 
Humorouſly deſcribed by Apuleius, in the could ſupport the expence. See in the Patres 
eight book of his Metamorphoſes. | Apoſtol, tom. ii. p. 200. with how much in- 

he office of Afiarch was of this nature, difference Philip the Aſiarch conducted him- 
and it is frequently mentioned in Ariſtides, ſelf in the martyrdom of Polycarp. There 
the * &c. It was annual and elec- were like wiſe Bithyniarchs, Lyciarchs, Ke. 
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votion were ſeldom animated by a ſenſe of intereſt. or by the habits 
of an eccleſiaſtical cRATRGERTS) Confined to their ie temples 
genen dent; : pins whilſt they qr ants om the Cir juriſdiction 
of the ſenate, of the college of pontiffs, and of the emperor, thoſe 


civil magiſtrates contented themſelves with the eaſy taſk of main- 


taining, in peace and dignity, the general worſhip of mankind. We 


have already ſeen how various, how looſe, and how uncertain were 


the religious ſentiments of Polytheiſts, They were abandoned, al- 
moſt without control, to the natural workings of a ſuperſtitious 
fancy. The accidental, circumſtances of their life and ſituation de- 
termined the object as well as the degree of their devotion ; and as 


long as, their- adoration was ſucceſſively proſtituted to a, thouſand 
deities, it was ſcarcely pollible that their hearts could be ſuſceptible 
of a very ſincere or lively paſſion for any of them. 


When Chriſtianity appeared in the world, even theſe faint and 
imperfect impreſſions had loſt much of their original power. Human 
reaſon, which. by its unaſſiſted ſtrength is incapable of / perceiving 
the myſteries of faith, had already obtained an eaſy triumph over 
the folly of Paganiſm ; and when Tertullian or Lactantius employ 
their labours in expoſing its falſchood and extravagance, they are 
obliged to tranſeribe the eloquence of Cicero or the wit of Lucian. 
The contagion of theſe ſceptical writings had been diffuſed far 
beyond the number of their readers. The faſhion of incredulity 


was communicated, from the philoſopher to the man of pleaſure or 
buſineſs, from the noble to the plebeian, and from the maſter to the 


menial Nave who waited at his table, and who eagerly litened 


to the freedom of his converſation. On public occaſions the phi- 
loſophic part of mankind affected to treat with reſpect and decency 
the religious inſtitutions of their country ; but their ſecret .con- 
tempt penetrated through the thin and awkward diſguiſe, and even 


the Abi when they diſcovered that their deities were ö rej 
Vol. I. 2 4H and 
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CHAP. and derided by thoſe whoſe rank or underſtanding they were 
'w—— accuſtomed'to reverence, were filled with doubts: and apprehenſi ons 
concerning the truth of thoſe doctrines, to which they had yielded 

the moſt implicit.belief; The decline of ancient prejudiſe expoſed a 

very numerous portion of human kind to the danger of a. painful and 

comfortleſs ſituation, A ſtate of ſuepticiſm and ſuſpence may amuſe- 

a few-inquiſitive minds, But the practice of ſuperſtition is ſo conge- 

nial to the multitude, that if they are forcibly awakened, they ſtill 


k regret the loſs of their pleaſing viſion, Their love of the marvellous 
0 and ſupernatural, their curioſity with regard to future events, 
' and their ſtrong propenſity to extend their hopes and fears beyond 
| the limits. of the viſible world, were the principal cauſes which 
; favoured the eſtabliſhment of Polytheiſm. So urgent on the vulgar is 


ib the neceſſity of believing, that the fall of any ſyſtem of mythology wilt 
1 Reo moſt probably be fucceeded by the introduction of fome other mode 
of ſuperſtition, Some deities of a more recent and faſhionable caſt 
might ſoon have occupied the deſerted temples of Jupiter and 
Apollo, if, in the deciſive moment, the wiſdom of Providence had 
not interpoſed a genuine revelation, fitted to inſpire the moſt 
rational eſteem» and conviction, whilſt, at the ſame time, it was 
adorned: with all that could attract the curiofity, the wonder, and 
the veneration of the people. In their actual diſpoſition, as many 
were almoſt difengaged from their artificial prejudices, but equally 
ſuſceptible and deſirous of a devout attachment; an object much 
leſs deſerving would have been ſufficient to fill the vacant place in 
their hearts, and to gratify the uncertain eagerneſs of their paſſions, - 
Thoſe who are inclined to purſue this reflection, inſtead of viewing 
with aſtoniſhment the rapid progreſs of Chriſtianity, will perhaps 
1 de ſurpriſed that! its ſucceſs was not n more rapid Lan ſtill more 
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4 peace and It has been obſerved, with truth as well as propriety, that the 
| 2 _ congueſts of Rome prepared and facilitated thoſe of Chriſtianity. 
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In che ſecond chapter of this work we have attempted to explain CK. | 
in what manner the moſt civilized ' provinces of Europe, Aſia ,. | 
and Africa, were united under the dominion of one ſovereign, ; 
and gradually connected by the moſt intimate ties of laws, of man- 
ners, and of language. The Jews of Paleſtine, who had fondly 
expected a temporal deliverer, gave ſo cold a reception to the mi- — | 
facles of the divine prophet, that it was found unneceſſary to „ - 
publiſh, or at leaſt to preſerve, any Hebrew goſpel '**. The au- 
thentic hiſtories of the actions of Chriſt were eompiolol in the 
Greek language, at a conſiderable diſtance from Jeruſalem, and 
after the Gentile converts were grown extremely numerous 
As ſoon as thoſe hiftories were tranſlated into the Latin tongue, 
they were perfectly intelligible to all the ſubje&s of Rome, exceptitig 
only to the peaſants of Sytia and Egypt, for whoſe benefit par- 
ticular verfions were afterwards made. The public highways, 
which had been conſtructed for the uſe of the legions, opened an 
caſy paſſage for the Chriſtian miſſionaries from Damaſcus to Corinth, 
atid from Italy to the extremity of Spain or Britain; tor did thoſe 
ſpiritual cotiquer6rs encounter any of the obſtacles which uſually 
retard or prevent the introduQiog of a foreign religion into a 
diſtant country. There is the Rfotigeſt reaſon to believe, that be- 
fore the reigns of Diocletian and Conſtantine, the faith of Chriſt 
had been preached i in every province, and in all the great cities of 
the empire ; but the foundation of the ſeveral congregations, the Hiſtorical 


vit w of tne 


numbers of the faithful who compoſed them, and their ptoport tion progreſs of — 
to the undelieving multitude, are now buried 1 in obſcurity, ot dif- — 4 1 


oY 3 


n The modern critics are not diſpoſed to * Under the reigns of Nero and Domi- | if | 
believe whit the fathers almoſt unanimouſly tlam and in the eities of Alexandria, Anti- I 
aſſert, that St. Matthew compoſed 4 Hebrew och, Rome, and Epheſus. See Mill. Prole- g I | 

oſpel, of which only the Greek tranſlation © gomiena ad Nov. Teſtament. and Dr. Lard- 1 
is extant. It ſcenis, however, dangerous to ner's fair and extenfive collection, vol. xv. | 
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*C r r. guiſed by fiction and declamation. Such 8 Grcumſtagethe 
E however, as have reached our knowledge concerning the increaſe 


in the Eaſt. 


of the Chriſtian name in Aſia and Greece, in Egypt, in Italy, and 
in the Weſt, we ſhall now proceed to relate, without neglecting 
the real or imaginary acquiſitions which lay bara the faden of H 
the Roman empire. N 1 
The rich provinces that extend from the Euphrates: to the Ionian 
ſea, were the principal theatre on which the apoſtle of the Gentiles 
diſplayed his zeal and piety. The ſeeds of the goſpel; Which he 
had ſcattered in a fertile ſoil, were diligently cullivated by his, diſ- 
ciples; and it ſhould ſeem. that, during the two firſt, centuries, 
the moſt conſiderable body of Chriſtians Was contained. within 
thoſe limits. Among the ſocieties which were inſtituted in Syria, | 
none were more ancient or more illuſtrious than thoſe.of Damaſcus, 


of Berea or Aleppo, and of Antioch. . The prophetic introduction 


of the Apocalypſe has deſcribed and immortaliſed the ſeven churches 
of Aſia; Epheſus, Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira | * Sardes, Lao- 
dicea, and Philadelphia; and their colonies were 42 diffuſed over 
that populous country. In a very early period, the iſlands of 
Cyprus and Crete, the provinces of Thrace and Macedonia, gave 
a favourable reception to the new religion; and Chriſtian republics. 
were on founded in the cities of Coriath, of Sparta, and of 
Athens. The antiquity of the Greek and Aſiatic churches 
allowed a | ſufficient ſpace of time for their increaſe and multipli- 
cation, and even the ſwarms of Guoſtics and other heretics ſerve to 
diſplay the flouriſhing condition of the orthodox church, ſince the 
appellation of heretics has always been applied to the leſs numerous. 


134 The Alogians (Epiphanivs de Hzreſ. the ſpirit of prophecy. See Abauzit Dif- 
51.) diſputed the genuineneſs of the Apoca- cours ſur 'Apoc ypſe.. 


lypſe, becauſe the church of Thyatira was not ; The . of Ignatius « and n 


yet founded. Epiphanius, who allows the (ap. Euſeb. iv. 23.) point out many churches 
fact, extricates himſelf from the difficulty, by in Aſia and Greece. That of. Athens ſeems | 


ingemouſly ſuppoſing, that St. John wrote * to have been one of the leaſt flouriſhing. 
| bs: wh. ; party. 


ö 
6 . a 1 
N 5 | 
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betty, To cheſe domeſtic.. teſtimonies we may add the confeſſion, 0 A . — 
the complaints, and the apprehenſions of the Gentiles themſelves. — 1 
From the writings of Lacian, x philoſopher who had ſtudied mankind, | | | 
and Who deſcribes their manners in the moſt lively colours, we may 
learn, chat under the reign of C Commodus,. his. native country of 
Fontus was filled with Epicureans and Chriſtians ** 15 Within fourſcore 
years after the death of Chriſt 57 the, humane Pliny, laments. the 
magnitude of the evil which he vainly attempted to eradicate. In his 
very curious epiſlle ta the emperor Trajan, he affirms, that the tem- 
ples were almoſt deſerted, that the ſacred victims ſcarcely found any 


purchaſers, and that. the ſuperſtition had not only infected the cities, 

but had even ſpread itſelf into che villages wad. the open SH of 

Pontus and dero oa, | 

Without Jefanding into a minute Grado of. the expreſſions, or The church 

of. the, motives of thoſe writers who either celebrate or lament the 
progreſs , of : Chriſtianity, 3 in the; Eaſt, it may in general be obſerved, w; 

that none of them have left us any grounds from whence a juſt 

eſtimate might. be formed of the real numbers of the faithful in 


thoſe provinces. One circumſtance, however, has been fortunate! y 
preſerved, which ſeems, to caſt a pore diſtin& light on this obſcure 
but intereſting ſubject. Under the reign. of Theodoſius, after Chriſt- 
lanity had enjoyed, during more than ſixty years, the ſunſhine of 
Imperial favour, the ancient and illuſtrious church of Antioch con- 
ſiſted of one hundred thouſand perſons, ae thouſand of whom 
were ſupported out of the r oblations. The ſplendour and 


« 
* ot; 1117 3 an? mo S- 


a5 755 Laden in 1 (3 Bagg c. . Chrit. 157 Aber dag to the ancients, Jelus Chrit | 
tianity however muſt have been very unequal- ſuffered under the conſulſhip'of the two Ge- 1 
1y diffuſed over Pontus; ſince in the middle mini, in the year ag of our preſent æra. Pliny a | 
of the third century thers were no more than was ſent into Bithynia (according- to Pagi) | | 


ſeventeen believers in the extenſive dioceſe of in the year 110. 

| Neo- Cſiren . See M. do Tillemont, Me- . Fun. Epil. x. 97. 

| moires- Eeeleſiaſt. tom. iv. p. 675. from Baſii , p * | 

| and Gregory of Nyſſa, Who were themſelves Chryſoſtom. . tom. vii. Br 58. - | 
natives * Cappadocia. 6 810. Edit. Savil. | 2 | 4 


dignity I 


: 
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CHAP. dignity of the queen of the Eaſt, the acknowledged populouſieh 
of Czlarea, Seleucia, and Alexandria, and the deſtrucktion of two 
hundred and fifty thouſand fouls in the earthquake which afflicted 
Antioch under the elder Juſtin , are ſo many convincing proofs 
that the whole number of its inhabitants was not leſs than half a 
million, and that the Chriſtians, however multiplied by zeal and 
power, did not exceed a fiſth part of that great city. How differ- 
ent a proportion muſt we adept when we compare the perſecuted. 
with the triumphant church, the Weſt with the Faſt, remote vil- 
lages with populous towns, and countries recently converted to the 
faith, with the place where the believers firſt received the appellation 
of Chriſtians. It muſt not, however, be diſſembled, that, in another 
paſſage, Chryſoſtom, to whom we are indebted: for this uſeful in- 
formation, computes the multitude of the faithfal as even ſuperior 
to that of the Jews and Pagans '*'. But the ſolution of this appa- 
rent difficulty is eaſy and obvious. The eloquent preacher draws a 
parallel between the civil and the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution of An- 
tioch ; between the liſt of Chriftians who had acquired Heaven by 
baptiſm, and the lift of citizens who had a right to ſhare the public 
liberality. Slaves, ftrangers, and infants were compriſed in the 
former; they were excluded from the latter. W 
The extenfive commerce of Alexandria, and its proximity to 
Paleſtine, gave an eaſy entrance to the new religion. It was at firſt 
embraced by great numbers of the Therapeutæ, or Effenians of the 
lake Mareotis, a Jewiſh ſect which had abated much of its reverence 
for the Moſaic ceremonies. The auſtere life of the Eſſenians, their 
faſts and excommunications, the community of goods, the love of 
celibacy, their zeal for Enn mA the warmth though not the 


In Egypt. 


16% John Malela, tom, ii. p. 14 Ile debted for theſe paſſages, though Ping I god 
draws the ſame concluſion with regard to the inference; to the learned Dr. Lardner.  Cre- 


populouſneſs of Antioch, dibility of che Goſpel Hiſtory, vol. xii. p. 
16) Chryſoſtom. tom. i. p. 592. I am in- 370. 
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purity of their faith, already offereck a. very TOE image of the CH A P. | | 
primitive diſcipline . It was in the ſchool of Alexandria that the wy 
Chriſtian theology appears to have aſſumed a regular and ſcientificab 
form; and when Hadrian viſited Egypt, he found a church, com 

poſed of Jews and of Greeks, ſufficiently important to attract the no- 

tice of that inquiſitive prince . But the progreſs of Chriſtianity: 

was for a long time confined. within the limits of a ſingle city, which 

was. itſelf a foreign colony, and till the cloſe of the ſeoond century, 

the predeceſſors of Demetrius were the only prelates of the Egyptian. 

church, Three biſhops: were conſecrated by the hands of Demetrius, 

and the number was: inereaſed to twenty by his ſucceſſor Hera- 

clas .. The body of the natives, a- people diſtinguiſhed by a ſullen 
inflexibility of temper , entertained the new doctrine with cold- 

neſs and reluctance: and even im the time of Origen, it was rare 

to meet with an Egyptian who, had ſurmounted his early prejudices 

in favour of the ſacred animale of his coν˙,t y. As ſoon, indeed, 

as] Chriſtianity aſcended the throne, the -zeal of thoſe barbarians 

obeyed the prevailing. impulſion;;-the cities of Egypt were filled with, 

buhope, and the deſerts; of Thebais ſwarmed with hermits. 


A perpetual Rream- of ſtrangers and provincials flowed into the 3 
capacious- boſom: of Rome. Whatever, was ſtrange, or odious, who- 
ever was guilty or fuſpeRed; might hope, in the-obſcurity of that 
immenſe capital, to elude . the law. In ſuch a various 


404 Baſnage, Hiſtoire des-]difs; I. 2. C 2% 12 a dae off Hidrian- in the. Au- 


2, 24, 23 has examined, with the moſt er- guſtan Hiſtory, p. 245, _ 

tical accuracy, the curious treatiſe of Philo, 4, pox the ſueceſſion of Alexandrian bi- 
which deſcribes. the Therapeut. Byiprov- ſhops, conſult Renaudot's Hiſtory, ' p. 24, 
ing that it was compoſed, as early. as the time Ko. This curious fact is preſerved. by the 
of Auguſtus, Baſnage has demonſtrated, in patriarch Eutychius (Annal. tom. i. p. 334. 
ſpite of Euſebius (1. ii. c. 17.), and a crowd Verſ. Pocock),, and its internal evidence 
of modern Catholics, that the. Therapeatw: „ould alone be 4 ſuffitient ante) er to all the 
were neither Chriftians nor manks/ It ſtill objgQions which Biſhop” Pearſon has urged i in 
remains ' probable that they changed their the V indes T gnatia n | þ 
name, preſerved their manners, adopted ſome - * 4 Mar Eellin. i, 2 ug . | 
new articles of faith, and gradually beeame mmian. 8 
the fathers of the Egyptian Aſcetics, 265 Origen contra Celſum, I. i. p. 40. 
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conflux of nations, every teacher, either of truth or of falſehood, 

every founder, whether of a virtuous or a criminal aſſociation, might © 
eaſily multiply his diſciples or accomplices;” The Chtiſtians of 
Rome, at the time of the accidental perſecution of Nero, are repre- 
fented by Tacitus as already amounting to a very great multitude '”, 
and the language of that great kiſtorian is almoſt ſimilar to the ſtyle 
employed by Livy, when he relates the introduction and the ſup- 
preſſion of the rites of Bacchus. After the Bacchanals had awaken= 
ed the ſeverity of the ſenate, it was likewiſe apprehended thit a 
very great multitude, as it were another people, had been initiated 
into thofe abhorred myſteries. ' A more careful inquiry ſoon demon- 
rated, that the offenders did not exceed ſeven thouſand ; a num=- 


ber indeed ſufficiently alarming, when conſidered as the object of 
public juſtice . It is with the ſame candid allowance that we 
ſhould interpret the vague expreſſions of Tacitus, and in a former 
inſtance of Pliny, when they exaggerate: the crowds of deluded 
fanatics who had forſaken the eſtabliſhed worſhip of the gods. The 
church of Rome was undoubtedly the firſt arid moſt populous of 


the empire; and we are poſſeſſed of an authentic record which at- 


teſts the ſtate of religion in that city about the middle of the third 


century, and after a peace of thirty-eigkt years. 1 he clergy; at 
that time, conſiſted of a biſhop, fortyſix preſbyters, ſeven deacons, 
as many ſub- deacons, forty- two acolythes, and fifty readers, exor- 
ciſts, and porters. The number of. widows, of the infirm, and of 


the poor, who were maintained by the oblations of the faithful, 


l 


amounted to fifteen hundred 165 From reaſon, as well as from the 
analogy of Antigen, we may venture to eſtimate the Chriſtiane of 


267 Ingens multitudo i is the expreſſion of chanalians, whoſe depravity i is ace and 
Tacitus, XV. 44. perhaps exaggerated, by Livy: 

165 T. Liv. XXXIX, 13. 15, _ 17, No- e Euſebius, I. vi. c. 43. The Latin 
thing could exceed the horror and conſterna- tranſlator (M. de Valois) has thought proper 
tion of the ſenate on the ger of the Bac · to reduce the number of ee Ne tile 


Rome 
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Rome at about fifty thouſand. The popalouſneſy of chat great capi- 
tal cannot perhaps be exactly aſcertained 3; but the maſt modeſt cab 
culation will not ſurely reduce it lower than a million of inhabitants, 
of whom the une, wien conſtitute at the a A. end 
Part“. 

The wehen W appeared to have derived the 83 
of . Chriſtianity from the ſame ſource, which had diffuſed among 
chem the language, the ſentiments, and the manners of Rome. In 
. more important circumſtance, A Africa, as mn as FD Was 


ee the, many unis * which niche invite che 
Roman miſſionaxies to viſit their Latin proyinges; it was late before 
they paſſed either the ſea; or the Alps ; nor can we diſcover in 
thoſe great countries any aſſured traces either of faith or of perſe- 
cution that aſcend higher than the reign of the Antonines The 
. low progreſs of the goſpel in the cold climate of Gaul, Was ex- 


tremely . different from the eagerneſs with which it ſeems to have 
been received on the burning ſands of Africa. The African Chriſ- 


tians ſoon formed one of the principal members of the Primitive 

church. The practice introduced into that provinge, of appointing 

biſhops to the molt incanſiderable. towns, and, very frequently..to 

the moſt obſcure yillages, contributed to multiply the ſplendour and 

importance of their religious ſocietits, which during the courſe gf 
. 270 This proportion of the preſbyters and whoſe aſſertion pr ror "ay the tacit ao- 


of. the to the reſt of the people, was knowledgment uſtin, Africa was the 
originally bred by Burnet (Travels i Abe tlaly, Italy, 1 late f the Ai cdved the goſpel. 


p. 168), and is approved by Moyle (vol. ii. 
P- 151.) . They were both unacquainted with 
the paſſage of Chryſoſtom, which converts 
their conjecture almoſt into a fact. | 

7 Sexius, trans Alpes, religione Dei ſuſ- 

_cepta. Sulpicide Severus, I. ii. Theſe were 
the celebrated martyrs of Lyons. See Euſe- 

bius, v. 1. Tillemont, Mem. Ecclefiaſt. 

tom. f i. p. 316. According to the Donatiſts, 


Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſiaſt. tom. i. p. 754+ 
Tum primum intra Gallias mar 
* viſa, Sulp. Severus, 1.41,” Wick re to 
Attica, ſee Tertullian ad Scapulam, c. 3. 
tis imagined, that the Seylliran murtyfs 
were | the Fit 8 Sincera = mw p- 34). 
One of che adverſaries of Apuleius | 75 39 


d 


have | een a Chriſtian. Apolog: Þ 4 
497: dit. Delphin. | 
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'C WA r. the thürd century were animated by the abr Tertullias, dke del 
—— by the abilities of Cyprian, and adorned by the cdoduenee of Laer 


1 K 


* 
* 


tantius. But if, on the contrary; we turn our eyes towards Gaul we 


muſt content outſelves with diſcovetitig, in the time of Marcus An 
toninus, the feeble and united congregations of Lyons and Vienna; and 
even as late as the teign of Detitis/ we are alfred," that in à few cities 
only, Arles, Narbonne, Thoulouſe, Limôges, Clermont, Tours, an 

Paris, ſome ſcattered churches were ſupported by the deve evotion of a mall 
number of Chriſtians . Silence is indeed very *confiftent with de- 
votion, but as it is ſeldom compatible with zeal, we may perceive and 
lament the languid ſtate of Chriſtianity iu thoſe Provintes which Had 


exchanged the Celtie for the Latin tongue ; ſinee they! did not, 


during the three firſt centuries, give birth to a ſingle eedleſiaſtical 


writer. From Gaul, which claimed a juſt pre eminence of learning 


and authority ber all the ecuntries on this ſide of the Alps, the 


Tight" 6f the goſpel was more faintly reflected on the remote pro- 
vinces of Spain and Britain; and if we may credit the vehement 
aſſertions of Tertullian, they' had already received the firſt "rays 'of 
the faith, when he addreſſed his apology to the magiſtrates of the 


emperor Severus. Hut the obſcure” and imperfect ber origin of the 


weſtern churches of Europe has been fo netzligently re recorded, that 


if we would relate the fitne and manner of their foundation, we 


muſt ſupply che ſilence of ' antiquity” by thoſe legends which avatice 
or ſuperſtition long afterwards. dictated to the monks in the lazy 
gloom at Ul conyents n Of theſe holy romances, chat of the 


err aromas gF.. ef ovi; Nolte ud = ef u apoſtle 


1 2 


* Rar in ects civitatibus e ad been. very recently founded. See Me- 
paucorum Chriſtianorum devotione, reſurge- moires de Tillemont, tom. vi. fert i. p. 43 
rent. Qs Sincera, p. 130. Gregory of i. | 

Tours, I, Cad. Moſbeim, p. 20%. 405 The date of Tertullian's Apology is 
There i is ſome reaſon to. believe, that, in the 'fixedina diſſertation of Moſheim, to the year 
deginping of the fourth century, the exten- 198. E 


five dioceſes of Liege, of Treyes, and of Co- In the fifteenth century, there were 
logne, compoſed a fingle biſhopric, which ſew who had either inclination or courage to 


: queſtion 
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apoſtle St. James can alone, by: is fingulac. extrayngance, ſerve. to 5 e > 
be mentioned. From a peaceful fiſherman. ok; the, laks, of. Gen: 2 
reth, be Was 3 into a ralarguy, knighe.. Whg, charged. a It) 
the head of the Spaniſh. chivalry in their, battles pay the 0975 
The, gravelt hiſtorians, maya exploits; the, ter, 
lous ſhrine of Compoſſells diſplayed; his power ; an "hes 1950 of 4. 
' military, gader,,aſliſled. by the errors of he ih, wer : 12 
cient to remve every objection of profane. Fxiticiſm 7. ved _bodliggnifib 


The progreſs. of Chriſtianity, Wäg igt confined ta the; Roman; Beyond the 


empire; and according. to the primitive fathers, who interpret faQts, Roman em- 
by: prophecy, the new. religion, within a weder er eck of ver 
its divine author, had already vifited) cyery Part, of, the, globe, 


There exiſts not, ſays Juſtin Mann., A a people, whether Greck, 
or Barbarian, . of any other race, of men, bx HR oe yer appella-, 
« tion or manners they may be diſtinguiſhed, however | ignorant of: 


Warte ot agtieulture, whether, they dwell; under tents, r wanger ....1..,.. > 
about :in covered Waggons, among whom prayers, are got offered © 


91 


<<. up in the name of a crucified Jeſus to the Father and Creator ob 


« all things . v But this ſplendid exaggeration, , which. even, at 
preſent it would be extremely difficult to reconcile with the real 
ſtate of mankind, can'be conſidered only a the raſti ſally of a devout — 


L 13 Das 


but careleſs. writer, the "meaſure. of whole belief was regulated by 
that of his wiſhes. But neither de belief, nor the er of the 


fathers, can alter the truth of Hiſtary., Tt, will ill remain an un- 
doubted fact, that the barbarians: of Seythia and Germany; who: after» 


1032 


wards ſubverted the 1 e involved. jo the darkneſs 
J 1101052 A Aro 998 2 M1 511 V6 HED av: 1 


quit nn Joſep h of Tae found- ſenſe, imtenbes 7 Hes * honeſt detec» 
ed the monaſtery of Glattenbury, and whether tion of the legend of Se. JaxteobyDioGetdes, 
Dionyſius the 'Areopigite preferred the reſi Miſcellanies, wvolatiibp. gd 02% 00g 
dence of Paris to hint bf Athens. 0077 Juſtin Martyr, Dialog. carr ets al 
#96 The ſtupendous img yer. 341, Trenens adv; Here, I. i. c. 10. 
formed in the ninth century. Spe Mariana Tertullitinady: Jud; WY? See n A 
(Hiſt. Hiſpan.* V. 10. 730 ), 10. in every 205. DU mod 10 mot ie a 


Hir e reitung 292d be « 1648 
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f dans, and became miſſionaries, 
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of paganiſm ; a ; and that Even the converſion” of Iberia, of Armenia; or 
of Ethiopia, was not atteiiipted with any Letzres of ſucceſs till che 
ſceptre was in the hands of an orthodox emperor *”,” Before chat 
time, the various accidents of war and commerce might indeed 


diffuſe an imperfect knowledge of the 'goſpel among the tribes 
of Caledonia , and among the borderert of tue Rhine, the Danube, 


arid the Euphrätes we Beyond the laſt mentioned rivet, Edeſſa wWas 
diſtinguiſhed by a firm and early adherence to the faith. From 


Edeſſa, the principles of Chriſtianity were eaſily introduced into the 
| Greek and Syrian cities which obeyed the ſuceeſſors of Artaxerxes; 
but they do not appear to have made any deep impreſſion on the 


minds of the Perfiaus, whoſe religious ſyſtem, y the labdurs of a 
well-diſciplined order of prieſts, had been eonſtructed with much 


more art and * chan the uncertain ann of "Grocer and 


Rome TY 
From this impartial Abbt be fibroy of this a of 
chriſtianity, it may perhaps ſeem probable, that the number of its 


proſelytes has been exceſſively magnified by fear on the one ſide, 


and by devotion on the other. 


- . 


17. See the fourth century of Moſheim's 


Hiſtory of the Church. Many, though very 
confuſed circumſtances, that relate to the con- 
verſion of Iberia und Armenia, may be found 
in Moſes of Chorene, 1. ii. c. 78—89. 

*75 According to Tertullian, the Chriſtian 


faith had penetrated into parts pf Britain inac- 
ceſſible to the Roman arms. About a century 


 afterwatds, Offian, the ſon of F ingal, is//aidto- 


have diſputed, in his extreme old age, with 
one of the foreign miſſionaries, and the diſ- 
pute is ſtill extant, in verſe, and in the Erſe 
language. See Mr. Maepherſon's Diſſerta- 
tion on the Antiquityof Oſſian's Poems, p. 10. 
% The Gotha, Who ravaged. Aſia in the 
reign of Gallienus, carried away great num- 
bers of captives; ſome of whom were Chriſ- 


3 7 8 


tury. 


See Tille- 


anne to the er n 


21 


mont, en Keeletad, tom. iv. p. 4 
18: The Legend of N fabulous as it 
is, affords a decifive probf, that many years 


before Euſcbius wrote his hiſtory, the greateſt 
partof the inhabitants of Edeſſa had embraced 


' Chriſtianity, © Their rivals; the citizens of 
Carrhæ, adhered, 


on the contrary, to the 
cauſe of Paganiſm, as late as $ the fixth cen - 


132 According to Bardeſanes (ap. Euſeb. 
Præpar. Evangel.) there were ſome Chriſtians 


in Perſia before the end of the ſecond century. 


In the time of Conſtantine (ſee his Epiſtle to 
Sapor, Vit. 1. iv. c. 13.) they compoſed a 


flouriſhing church. Conſult Beauſobre, Hiſt, 
Critique du Manicheiſme, tom. i. p. 180. any 


the Bibliotheca Orientalis of Aſſemani. 13 


teſtimony 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


teſtimony of Origen *'"*, the proportion of the faithful was very in- 


conſiderable when compared with the multitude of an undelieving 
world; but, as we are left without any diſtinct information, it is im- 
poſſible to determine, and it is difficult even to conjecture, the real 
numbers of the primitive Chriſtians. The moſt favourable caleula- 
tion, however, that can be deduced from the examples of Antioch and 
of Rome, will not permit us to imagine that more than a twentieth 
part of the ſubjects of the empire had enliſted themſelves under 
the banner of the croſs before the important converſion of Con- 
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ſtantine. But their habits of faith, of zeal, and of union, ſeemead 


to multiply their numbers ; and the ſame cauſes which contributed 
ro their future increaſe, ſerved to render their actual ſtrength more 
apparent and more formidable. 

Such is the conſtitution of civil ſociety, that whilſt a few perſons 
are diſtinguiſhed” by riches, by honours, and by knowledge, the 
body of the people is condemned to obſcurity, ignorance, and 
poverty. The Chriſtian religion, which addreſſed itſelf to the whole 
human race, muſt conſequently colle& a far greater number of pro- 
ſelytez from the lower than from the ſuperior ranks of life. This 


innocent and natural circumſtance has been improved into a very 
odious i imputation, which ſeems to be leſs ſtrenuouſly denied by the 


apologiſts, than it is urged by the adverſaries, of the faith; that the 
new ſect of Chriſtians was almoſt Entirely compoſed of the dregs of 
the populace, of peaſants and mechanics, of boys and women, of 
beggars and ſlaves, the laſt of whom might ſometimes introduce the 

miſſionaries into the rich and noble families to which they belonged, 
Theſe obſcure teachers (ſuch was the charge of malice and infidelity) 
are as mute in public as they are loquacious and dogmatical in 
private. Whilſt they cautiouſly avoid the dangerous encounter of 


philoſophers, they mingle with the rude and illiterate crowd, and 


225 EY T5080 Origen contra Celſum, 1. viii. p. 424. | 
55 5 k inſinuate 


* » Þ 


Whether the 
firſt Chriſ- 
tians were 
mean and ig- 
norant. 
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inſinuate ihemſel ves into thoſe minds, whom their age, their ſex, or 


their education, has the ee ns che ge 1 ſu- 
parſtiſiony 'terrors: 4. ; 12.11 51 7 l a1 ble 


This unfavourable . Sk: por? Few wt) TY ier Went 
blasse betrays, by its dark colouting and diſtorted features, the 
pencil of an enemq n. As the humble faith of Chriſt diffuſed; itſelf 


through the world, it was embraced by. ſeveral. perſons who derived 
ſome conſequence from the advantages of natute or fortune. Arifides, 


who preſented an .eloquent, apology to the emperor Hadrian, Was, 
an Athenian philoſopher.'*%,, Juſtin: Martyr had ſought divine 
knowledge in the ſchools of Zeno, of Ariſtotle, of Pyibsgeras, and 
of Plato, before he fortunately; was accoſte ed by the, old man, or rather. 


ww” ef £ 92 


the angel, who turned his attention to, the indy. of; the Jewiſh 


© IS \& 4.17% 


Prophets. Clemens of Alexandria had acquired much various 


8 & 4 $<ANI ws 


; reading i in the. Greek, and Tertullian in the Latin, language: Julius 
| Africanus and Origen poſſeſſed a, very e conſiderable ſhare. of the 


learning of their times; and although the ſtyle of * Cyprian i is very 
different from that of Lactantius, we might almoſt diſcover 2 


1 a Dems 


both: thoſe writers had been. public teachers of rhetoric. | yen th 
ſtudy , of philoſophy was at length introduced a among the Chris. 


nnn 18 T6 Jan ftt 
but it was. not always productive o the moſt Halutary effects; 


" 31 4231 111 * 280152 


knowledge was as often the parent of hereſy, : as of " devotion, and 
the deſcription, which was deſigned for the followers. ol Artemon, 


wg Gy 


may, with equal propriety, be appl ied, to, the yarious ſets that 


"S SE 1230 4 3710 


reſiſted the ſucceſſors, of the apoſtles. fi © They preſume to alter 


18 2789 Y ik; 


« the holy ſcriptures, to abandon the ancient rule of faith, an 110 
« form their opinions according to the ſubtile, precepts. of logic. 


7) As 


2 Tbe ſcience of the church i is neglected for the ody of peeing 


ws Mikncias Felix, c. 8. with Wowerusss 1 The * ee told ae 
notes. Celſus p: Ori u, I. ili. p. 138. 142, ialogues. -  Tillemont (Mem. , Eccleſiaſt. 
Julian 1 Cyril. l. vi. woe Edit. raab ka om. ii. p. 334.) who relates it aller l Aim; is 
155 Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccleſ. iv. zo Hieronym. ſure that the old m man was a diſguiſed angel. 
Epiſt. 53. . 
' - *&. and 
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band they loſe: fight of Heaven while they are employed in meaſur- & Hy 8 
“ing the earth. Euclid.-is{perpetually- in their hands. Ariſtotle 
and Theophraſtus are the objects of their admiration; and they ' * — 8 
[%::expreſs an uncommon reverence for the works of Galen. Their hey s 
4 errors are derived from the abuſe of the arts and ſojences |. 
the infidels, aud they corrupt the Wen the goſpel. dy; the 
16 refinements of humancreafob IH oom od Iliw 14 aoge 1918) to 


Nor canit be affirmed with truth; that the We of buch and vich regard 


o rank and 
fortune were always ſeparated from the profeſſion of: Chriſtianity. fortune. 
Several Roman bitizens were brought before the tribunal of Pliny, 


and he ſoon diſtoveredi that a great number of perſons of every order 


of men in Bithynia had deſerted the religion of their anceſtors 


His unſuſpected teſtimony may, in this ãnſtance, obtain more credit 
than the bold challenge of Tertullian, when he addreſſes him- 
-Telf-to the fears as well as to the bumanity of the proconſul of 
Africa, by aſſuring him, that if he perſiſts in; his eruel intentions, 
he muſt decimate Carthage, and that he will And among the guilty 
many perſons of his on rank, ſenators and matrons of nobleſt 


extraction, and the friends or relations of his moſt nigtimate + * 
friends. It appears, however, that about forty years n 15 5 
the emperor Valeriat was perſuaded of the truth of. this; aſſertion, 125 


ſinee in one of his xëſcripts he evidently, ſuppoſes, that ſenators, i 
Roman knights, and ladies of- quality, were engaged in the Chriſ- 
tian ſect . The church ſtill continued to increaſe its out ward 


| ſplendour as ĩt loſt its internal purity; and, in the reign, of Diocletian, 


2 palace, the: courts of ee * ben the army, concealed 


7 {4 
| 7 . * 4 547 1 ns 2 2 | Py 


| 147 Euſebius, v. 28. 1 wy p hoes, enim omnis ætatis, omnis ordiir, "atrlatzue 


- that none, except the heretics,” gave occaſion ſexũs, etiam vocantur in periculum et Yoea- 
3 do the complaint of Celſus (ap, Origen, I. ij. buntur. 


p. 77. ), that the Chriſtians were perpetually 7 * Tertyllian _ * Vet © even 


2 ba bd Ga their Goſpels. © his thetoHe Yiſes" no * than, 'to claim a 

lin. Epiſt; x. 97. Foerunt alii ami: tend part of Carthage. 31 20 
tis amentiz, cives Romani - - - - Multi N | Epiſt, 9— Fa 
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a multitude of Chriſtians, who endeavoured to ponds the intereſt 


/ . 


of the preſent, with thoſe of a future, life. e * 
And yet theſe exceptions are either too few in ants; or too 


ably 41 recent in time, entirely to remove the imputation of ignorance and 


by the poo 
and 22 


Rejected by 


ſome emi- 
nent men of 


the firſt and 


ſecond cen- 
turies. 


obſcurity which has been ſo arrogantly caſt on the firſt proſelytes of 
Chriſtianity, Inſtead of employing in our defence the fictions 
of later ages, it will be more prudent to convert the occaſion of 


ſcandal into a ſubject of edification. Our ſerious thoughts will 


ſuggeſt to us, that the apoſtles themſelves were choſen by pro- 


vidence among the fiſhermen of Galilee, and that the lower we 
depreſs the temporal condition of the firſt Chriſtians, the more 


[reaſon we ſhall find to admire their merit and ſucceſs. It is incum- 
bent on us diligently to remember, that the kingdom of Heaven was 


promiſed to the poor in ſpirit, and that minds afſſicted by calamity 


and the contempt of mankind, cheerfully liſten to the divine promiſe 


of future happineſs ; while, on the contrary, the fortunate are ſatiſ- 


fied with the poſſeſſion of this world ; and the wiſe abuſe in doubt 
and diſpute their vain ſuperiority of reaſon and knowledge. i 


We ftand in need of ſuch reflections to comfort us for the loſs of 
ſome illuſtrious characters, which in our eyes might have ſeemed 
the moſt worthy of the heavenly preſent. The names of Seneca, 
of the elder and the younger Pliny, of Tacitus, of Plutarch, of 
Galen, of the flave Epictetus, and of the emperor Marcus Antoni- 


nus, adorn the age in which they flouriſhed, and exalt the dignity 


of human nature. They filled with glory their reſpective ſtations, 


either in active or contemplative life; their excellent underſtandings 


were improved by ſtudy ; Philoſophy had purified their minds from 


the prejudices of the popular ſuperſtition; and their days were ſpent 


in the purſuit of truth and the practice of virtue, Yet all theſe 
ſages (it is no leſs an object of ſurpriſe than of cancers) averlooked 
or rejected the perfection of the Chriſtian ſyſtem. Their language 
or their ſilence equally diſcover their contempt for the growing e. | 
NO which 
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which, in their time had diffuſed itſelf over the Roman empire. © r= p. 
Thoſe among them who condeſcend ta mention the Chriſtians, Gon” & 
conſider them only as obſtinate and perverſe enthuſiaſts, who exacted 
an implicit ſubmiſſion to their myſterious doQuines, without being 
able to produce a fingle argument that could engage the attention of 


men of ſenſe and learning. 


It is at leaft doubtful whether any of theſe philofophers peruſed . 
the apologies which the primitive Chriſtians repeatedly publiſhed — a 
in behalf of themſelves and of their religion; but it is much to be 
lamented that ſuch. à cauſe was not defended by abler advocates, 
They expoſe, with ſuperfluous wit and eloquence; the extrava- 
gance of Polytheiſm. They intereſt our compaſſion by diſplay- 
ing the innocence and ſufferings of their injured- brethren. But 
when they would demonſtrate. the divine origin of Chriſtianity, they 
inſiſt much more ſtrongly, on the predictious which announced, than 
on the miracles which accompanied, the appearance of the Meſſiah 
Their favourite argument might ſerve. to edify à Chriſtian or to 
convert a Jew, ſince both the one and the others acknowledge 
the authority of thoſe prophecies, and both are obliged, with 
devout reverence, to ſearch. for their ſenſe and their accompliſh - 
ment. But this mode of perſuaſion loſes much of its weight and in- 
fluence, when it is addreſſed to thoſe who neither underſtand nor 
reſpect the Moſaic diſpenſation and the prophetic ſtyleꝰ . In the 


unſkilful hands of Juſtin and of the ſucceeding apologiſts, the 


1 Dr. Lardner, in his firſt and ſecond 
volume of Jewiſh and Chriſtian teſtimonies, 


collects and illuſtrates thoſe of Pliny the 


younger, of Tacitus, of Galen, of Marcus 


Antoninus, and perhaps of Epictetus (for it ram?” De Divinatione, ii. 30. Obſerve. 
with what irreverence Lucian (in Alexandro, 


is doubtful whether that : philoſopher means 
to ſpeak of the Chriſtians). The new ſect is 


totally unnoticed by Seneca, the elder Pliny, 


and Plutarch. 
152 If the famous prophecy of the Seventy 


Weeks had been alleged to a Roman philoſo- 


pher, would he not have replied in the words 


of Cicero, ©* Quz tandem ifta auguratio eſt, 
annorum potius quam aut menſium aut die- 


c. 1 3.) and his friend Celſus ap. Origen, 
0. vit. p. 327.) expreſs themſelves concern · 
ing the Hebrew prophets, 


Vor. IJ. 4 ſublime 
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ſublime meaning of the Hebrew oracles e vaporates in diſtant types, 


affected conceits, and cold allegories;, and even their authenticity 


was rendered ſuſpicious to an unenlightened Gentile, by the mixture 
of pious forgeries, which, under the names of Orpheus, Hermes, 
and the Sibyls , were obtruded on him as of equal value with 
the genuine inſpirations of Heaven. The adoption of fraud and 


ſophiſtry in the defence of revelation, too often reminds us of the 5 


injudicious conduct of thoſe poets who load their invulnerable heroes 
with a uſeleſs weight of cumberſome and brittle armour. 


But how ſhall we excuſe the ſupine inattention of the Pagan and 
philoſophic world, to thoſe evidences which were preſented by the 
hand of Omnipotence, not to their reaſon, but to their ſenſes ? 
During the age of Chriſt, of his apoſtles, and of their firſt diſciples, 
the doQtrine which they preached was confirmed by innumerable 
prodigies. The lame walked, the blind ſaw, the ſick were healed, 
the dead were raiſed, dæmons were expelled, and the laws of Nature 
were frequently ſuſpended for the benefit of the church. But the 
ſages of Greece and Rome turned aſide from the awful ſpectacle, and 
purſuing the ordinary occupations of life and ſtudy, appeared un-" 
conſcious of any alterations in the moral or phyſical government of 
the world. Under the reign of Tiberius, the whole earth“, or at 
leaſt a celebrated province of the Roman empire“, was involved in 
a præternatural darkneſs of three hours. Even this miraculous 


193 The Philoſophers, who derided the 
more ancient predictions of the Sibyls, would 
eaſily have detected the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
forgeries, which have been ſo triumphantly 
quoted by the fathers'from Juſtin Martyr to 
Lactantius. When the Sibylline verſes had 
performed their appointed taſk, they, like 
the ſyſtem of the millennium, were quietly laid 
afide. The Chriſtian Sibyl had unluckily 


| fixed the ruin of Rome for the year 195» 


A. U. C. 948. 


4 


19+ The fathers, as they are drawn out in 
battle array by Dom Calmet (Diſſertations fur 
la Bible, tom. iii. p. 295— 308.), ſeem to 
cover the whole earth with darknef, in 


which they are followed by moſt of the mo- 
derns. | 


155 Origen ad Matth. c. 27. and a few 


modern critics, Beza, Le Clerc, Lardner, 


&c. are deſirous of confining it to the land 
of Judea, 


event, 
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event, which ought to have excited the wonder, the curiofity, and 
the devotion of mankind, paſſed without notice in an age of ſcience 
and hiſtory '*”*. It happened during the lifetime of Seneca and the 
elder Pliny, who muſt have experienced the immediate effeQs, or 
received the earlieſt, intelligence, of the prodigy. Each of theſe phi- 
loſophers, in a laborious work, has recorded all the great pheno- 
mena of Nature, earthquakes, meteors, comets, and eclipſes, which 
his indefatigable curioſity could collect . Both the one and the 


other have omitted to mention the greateſt phenomenon to which the 4 


mortal eye has been witneſs ſince the creation of the globe. A diſ- 


tinct chapter of Pliny * is deſigned for eclipſes of an extraordinary 


nature and unuſual duration; but he contents himſelf with de- 
ſcribing the ſingular defect of light which followed the murder of 

Cæſar, when, during the greateſt part of a year, the orb of the ſun 
appeared pale and without ſplendour. This ſeaſon of obſcurity, 
which cannot ſurely be compared with the præternatural darkneſs of 
the Paſſion, had been already e by moſt of the poets and 
hiſtorians of that memorable age 


466. Tibullus, I. i. 


196 The celebrated paſſage of Phlegon is 
now wiſely abandoned. When Tertullian 
aſſures the Pagans, that the mention of the 
prodigy is found in Arcanis (not Archivis) 
veſtris, (ſee his Apology, c. 21.) he probably 
appeals to the Sibylline verſes, which relate 
it exactly in the words of the Goſpel. 

197 Seneca Quæſt. Natur. i. 1. 15. vi. 1. 
vii. 17. Plin. Hiſt, Natur. 1. ii. 

198 Plin, Hiſt, Natur. ii. 30. 


199 Virgil Georgic. 1. 
Eleg. v. ver. 75. Ovid Metamorph. xv. 782. 
Lucan. Pharſal. i. 540. The laſt of theſe 
poets places this prodigy before the civil war. 

200 See a public epiſtle of M. Antony in 
Joſeph. Antiquit. xiv. 12, Plutarch in Cæ- 
ſar. p. 471. Appian, Bell. Civil. I. iv. 
Dich Caſſius, I. xlv. p. 431. . Julius Obſe. 
quens, c. 128, His little treatiſe is an ab» 


kraQ of Livy's prodigies. 
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CHAP, xvi. 


The Condu&? of the Roman Government toward; the C ri 


ans, fron the Reign of Wero to that of eee. 


FF we ſeriouſly conſider the purity of the Chriſtian ce en the 

ſanctity of its moral precepts, and the innocent as well as auſtere 
lives of the greater number of thoſe, who during the firſt ages 
embraced the faith of the goſpel, we ſhould naturally ſuppoſe, that 
ſo benevolent a doctrine would have been received with due re- 
verence, even by the unbelieving world; that the learned and 
the polite, however they might deride the miracles, would 
have eſteemed the virtues of the new. ſet; and that the ma- 
giſtrates, inſtead of perſecuting, would have protected an order 
of men who yielded the moſt paſſive obedience to the laws, though 
they declined the active cares of war and government. If on the 
other hand we recolle& the univerſal toleration of Polytheiſm, as 
it was invariably maintained by the faith of the people, the in- 
credulity. of philoſophers, and the policy of the Roman ſenate and 
emperors, we are at a loſs to diſcover what new offence the Chriſtians 
had committed, what new provocation eould exaſperate- the mild 
indifference of antiquity, and what new motives. could urge the 
Roman princes, who beheld without concern a thoufand forms of 
religion ſubſiſting in peace under their gentle ſway, to inflict a 
ſevere puniſhment on any part of their ſubjects, who had choſen 
for themſelves a ſingular but an inoffenſive mode of faith and 
worſhip. 

The religious policy of the ancient world ſeems to have aſ- 
ſumed a more ſtern and intolerant character, to oppoſe the pro- 


greſs 
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: greſs of Chriſtianity, About foutſcore years after ths deaik of CH HA 7. 
Chriſt, his innocent diſciples were puniſhed with desth by the = 
ſentence of a proconſul of the moſt antiable and philoſophic cha- 
rater, and according to the laws of an emperor, diſtinguiſhed by 
the wiſdom and juſtice of his general admifiſtration-. The ap6- 
logies which were tepeatedly' addreſſed” tö the ſhcteflbrs of Trajin 
are filled with the moſt pathetie complaints, that the Chrittiand 


who obeyed the diQates, and ſolicited the liberty; of conſcience; welt 
alone, among all the ſubjeQs of the Roman empire, excluded from 
the common benefits of their auſpicious government.” The deaths 
of a fe eminent martyrs have been recorded with care; and from 
the time that Chriſtianity was inveſted with the ſupremb power, the 
gbvetnors of the church have been ho leſp diligently employed in 
diſplaying the cruelty; than in imitating the conduct; of their Pagan 
adverſaries. | To ſeparate (if'it be poflible} a few authentic as well as 
intereſting facts from an undigeſted maſt of fiction and error, and 
to relate, in a clear and rational manner the cauſes, the extent the 
duration, and the moſt important circumſtances of the perſecutions 
to which the firſt Chriſtians were . of nal por of | the 
preſent Chapter. 715 - | 0 
The ſeRaries of a ves ved Qepreſſed by tear, anfiilated Inquiry into- 
with reſentmient, and perhaps heated by enthüſiaſm, are ſeldom in n. 
a proper temper of mind calmly \go- inveſtigate, or candidly to 
appreciate, the motives of their enemies, which often eſcape the im- 
partiab and diſverning view even of thoſe WhO ate placed at a ſecure 
diſtance: from the flames of perſecution. A reaſos has been aſſigned 
for the conduct of the emperors towards the primitive Chriſtians, 
which may appear the more ſpecious and probable as it is drawn 
from the acknowledged genius of Polytheiſm. It has already been 
obſerved; that the religious concord of the world was principally 
ſupported by the implicit aſſent and reverence which the nations of 


antiquity expreſſed for their reſpective traditions and ceremonies. 
3 ME 1· 
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It might therefore be expected, that they would unite with indigna- 
tion againſt any ſect or people which ſhould ſeparate itſelf from the 
communion of mankind, and claiming the excluſive poſſeſſion of di- 
vine knowledge, ſhould diſdain every form of worſhip except its 
own, as, impious and idolatrous. The rights of toleration were 
held by mutual indulgence: they were: juſtly forfeited by a re- 
fuſal of the accuſtomed tribute. As the payment of this tribute was 
inflexibly refuſed by the Jews, and by them alone, the conſider- | 


ation of the treatment which they experienced from the Roman ma- 
giſtrates, will ſerve to explain how far theſe ſpeculations are juſtified 


by facts, and will lead us to diſoorer the true cauſes of the perſecu- 
tion of Chriſtianity. Ks 

Without repeating what has been already mentioned, of the 
reverence of the Roman princes and governors for the temple of 
Jeruſalem, we ſhall only. obſerve, that the deſtruction of the temple 
and city was accompanied and followed by every ciremſtance that 
could exaſperate the minds of the conquerors, and authorize reli- 
gious perſecution by the moſt ſpecious arguments of political juſtice 
and the public ſafety. From the reign of Nero to that of Anto- 
ninus Pius, the Jews diſcovered a fierce impatience of the dominion 
of Rome, which repeatedly broke out in the moſt furious maſſacres 
and inſurrections. Humanity is ſhocked at the recital of the hor- 
rid cruelties which they committed in the cities of Egypt, of Cyprus, 
and of Cyrene, where they dwelt in treacherous friendſhip with 
the unſuſpecting natives; and we are tempted to applaud the ſevere | 
retaliation which was RET by the arms of the legions. againſt a 


race of fanatics, whoſe dire and 


In Cyrene they maſſacred 220,000 Greeks ; 
in Cyprus, 240, ooo; in Egypt, a very great 
multitude. Many of theſe. unhappy victims 
were ſawed aſunder, according to a prece- 
dent to which David had. given the ſanction of 


credulous ſuperſtition ſeemed to 


his example. The victorious Jews devoured 
the fleſh, licked up the blood, and twiſted 
the entrails like a girdle round their bodies. 
See Dion Caſſius, I. Ixviii. p. 1145. 


render 


ant c * 


** ͤ 
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render them the implecable-i enemies not only of the Roman govern- 


ment, but of humankind'. The enthuſiaſm of the Jews was ſup- 


ported by the opinion, that ĩt was utilawful for them to pay taxes 
to an idolatrous maſter; and by the flattering promiſe which they 
derived from their ancient oracles, that a conquering Meſſiah would 
ſoon ariſe, deſtined to break their fetters, and to inveſt the favourites 
of heaven with the empire of the earth. It was by announcing 
himſelf as their long - expected deliverer, and by calling on all the de- 
ſcendants of Abraham to aſſert the hope of Iſrael, that the famous 
Barchochebas collected a formidable army, with which he reliſted 
during two years the power of the emperor Hadrian. 
Notwithſtanding theſe repeated provocations, the reſentment of 
the Roman princes expired after the victory; nor were their appre- 
henſions continued beyond the period of war and danger. By the 
general indulgence of polytheiſm, and by the mild temper of Anto- 
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ninus Pius, the Jews were reſtored to their ancient privileges, and 


once more abtained the permiſſion. of circumciſing their children, 
with the eaſy reſtraint, that they ſhould never confer on any foreign 


proſelyte that diſtinguiſhing mark of the Hebrew race. The nume- 


rous remains of that people, though they were ſtill excluded from 
the precincts of Jeruſalem, were permitted to form and to maintain 


conſiderable eſtabliſhments both in Ily and in the provinces, to 


acquire the freedom of Rome, to enjoy municipal honours, and to 
obtain at the ſame time an exemption from the burdenſome and 
expeniſive offices of ſociety. The moderation or the contempt of the 


—_ 


2 Without repeating the well-known nar- ters of the Meſſiah, e to the Rabbis, 
ratives of Joſephus, we may learn from Dion l. v. c. 11, 12, 13. for the actions of Barcho- 
(1. Ixix. p. 1162.), that in Hadrian's war chebas, 1. vii. c. 12. 


| $80,000 Jews were cut off by the ſword, be- It is to Modeſtinus, a Roman lawyer 


fides an infinite number which periſhed by fa- (I. vi. regular.), that we are indebted for a 

* by diſeaſe, and by fire. © diftint knowledge of the Edict of Antoninus. 
For the ſect of the Zealots, ſee Baſnage, See Caſaubon ad Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 27. 

Hiſtoire des Juifs, I. i. c. 17. for the charac . 2 


Romans 


— . 
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Romans, gave à legal ſanction to the form of eccleſiaſtical policy 
which was inſtituted by the vanquiſhed ſect. The patriarch; who. 
had. fixed his, reſidence at Tiberias, was empowered: to appoint his 
ſubordinate miniſters and apoſtles, to exerciſe a domeſtic juriſdiftion, 
and to receive from his diſperſed brethren an annual contribution 
New ſynagogues. were frequently erected in the principal cities of 
the empire; and the ſabbaths, the faſts, and the feſtivals, which 
were either commanded. by the Moſaic law, or enjoined by the tra- 
ditions of the Rabbis, were celebrated in the moſt ſolemn and public 
manner. Such gentle treatment inſenſibly aſſwaged the ſtern 
temper of the Jews. . Awakening from their dream of prophecy. and 
conqueſt, they aſſumed: the behaviour. of peaceable and induſtrious 
ſubjects, Their irreconcilable hatred; of mankind, inſtead: of fla- 
ming out in acts of blood and violence, evaporated in leſs dangerous 
gratifications. They embraced: every opportunity of oyer-reaching 
the idalaters in trade; and they pronounced e 
imprecations againſt the haughty kingdom of Edomm . 
Since the Jews, who rejected with abhorrence the deities e h 
by their ſovereign and by their fellow - ſubjects, enjoyed however the 
free exerciſe of their unſocial religion; there muſt have exiſted ſome 
other cauſe, which: expoſed the diſciples of Chtiſt to thoſe ſeverities 
from which the - poſterity of Abraham was exempt. The difference 
between them is (ſimple and obvious; but, according to the ſenti- 
ments of antiquity, it was of the higheſt: importance. The Jews 
were a nation; the Chriſtians: were a ſect : and if it was. natural for 


5 See Baſnage, Hiſtoire des Juifs, 1: iii. 


©. 2, 3. The office, of Patriarch was ſup- 
preſſed by Theodoſius the younger. 

5 We,need only mention the, purim, or de: 
liverance of the Jews "from. the rage of Ha- 
man, which, till the. reign of Theodoſſus, 
was PEI with inſalent triumph and. 
riotous intemperance. Baſnage, Hiſt. des 
Juifs, I. vi. c. 17. I. viii. c. 6. 


7 According to the falſe Joſephus, Tſepho, 
the grandſon of Eſau, conducted into Italy 
the army of Æneas, king of Carthage. An- 
other colony of Idumæans, flying from the 
ſword of David, took refuge in the dominions 
of Romulus. For theſe, or for other reaſons 
of equal weight, the name of Edom was ap- 
plied * the Jews to the Roman empire. | 


every 


or HE ROMAN EMPIRE, 


* 


every community to reſpect the fucred inſtitutions of their neigh- 
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bours, it was incumbent on them to perſevere in thoſe of their au- 


ceſtors. The voice of oracles, the precepts of philoſophers, and the 
authority of the laws, unanimouſly enforced this national obligation, 
By their lofty claim of ſuperior ſanctity, the Jews might provoke 
the Polytheiſts to conſider them as an odious and i impure race. By 
diſdaining the intercourſe of other nations they might deſerve their 
_ «contempt. The laws of Moſes might be for the moſt part frivolous 
or abſurd; yet ſince they had been received during many ages by a 
large ſociety, his followers were juſtified by the example of mankind; 
and it was univerſally acknowledged, that they had a right to prac- 
tiſe what it would have been criminal in them to neglect. But 
this principle which protected the Jewiſh ſynagogue, afforded not 
any favour or ſecurity to the primitive church. By embracing the 
faith of the' Goſpel,- the Chriſtians incurred the ſuppoſed guilt of an 
unnatural and unpardonable offence. They diſſolved the ſacred ties 
of cuſtom and education, violated the religious inſtitutions of their 
country, and preſumptuoully deſpiſed whatever their fathers had 
believed as true, or had reverenced as ſacred. Nor was this apoſtacy 
(if we may uſe the expreſſion) merely of a partial or local kind; 
ſince the pious deſerter who withdrew himſelf from the temples of 
Egypt or Syria, would equally diſdgin to ſeek an aſylum in thoſe 
of Athens or Carthage. Every Chriſtian rejected with contempt the 
ſuperſtitions of his family, his city, and his province. The whole 


body of Chriſtians unanimouſly refuſed to hold any communion with 


the gods' of Rome, of the empire, and of mankind. It was in vain 
that the oppreſſed believer aſſerted the inalienable rights of con- 
ſcience and private judgment. Though his fituation might excite 
the pity, his arguments could never reach the underſtanding, either 


of the philoſophic or of the believing. part of the Pagan world. 


To their apprehenſions, it was no leſs a matter of ſurpriſe, that any 
individuals ſhould entertain ſcruples againſt complying with the 


Vol. I, 4, 3 eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed mode of worſhip, than if they had ooncei ved a ſudden 
abhorrence to the manners, the dreſs, or the language of their na- 
tive country. | 

The ſurpriſe of the Pagans was ſoon ſuceeeded by reſentment ; 
and the moſt pious of men were expoſed to the unjuſt but danger- 
ous imputation of impiety. Malice and prejudice concurred in 
repreſenting the Chriſtians as a ſociety of atheiſts, who, by the moſt 
daring attack on the religious conſtitution of the empire, had me- 
rited the ſevereſt animadverſion of the civil magiſtrate. They had 
ſeparated themſelves (they gloried in the confeſſion) from every | 
mode of ſuperſtition which was received in any part of the 
globe by the various temper of polytheiſm: but it was not altogether 
{o evident what deity, or what form of worſhip, they had ſubſtituted 
to the gods and temples of antiquity. The pure and ſublime idea 
which they entertained of the Supreme Being eſcaped the groſs 
conception of the Pagan multitude, who were at a loſs to diſcover 
a ſpiritual and ſolitary God, that was neither repreſented under any 
corporeal figure or viſible ſymbol, nor was adored with the accuſ- 
tomed pomp of libations and feſtivals, of altars and facrifices*. The 
ſages of Greece and Rome, who had elevated their minds to the 
contemplation of the exiſtence and attributes of the Firſt Cauſe, were 
induced by reaſon or by vanity to reſerve for themſelves and their 
choſen diſciples the privilege of this philoſophical devotion **, They 
were far from admitting the prejudices of mankind as the ſtandard + 


8 From the arguments of Celſus, as they 
are repreſented and refuted by Origen (1. v. 
P- 247— 259), we may clearly diſcover the 
diſtinction that was made between the Jewiſh 
peeple and the Chriſtian et. See in the Dia- 
logue of Minucius Felix (c. 5, 6.) a fair and 
not inelegant deſcription of the popular ſen- 
timents, with regard to the deſertion of the 
eſtabliſhed worſhip. | 

9 Cur nullas aras habent ? templa nulla? 
nulla nota fimulacra ? - - - Unde autem, 


vel quis ille, aut ubi, Deus unicus, ſolitarius, 
deſtitutus? Minucius Fcelix, c. 10. The Pa- 
gan Interlocutor goes on to make a diſtinction 
in favour of the Jews, who had once a temple, 
altars, victims, &c. 

10 It is difficult (ſays Plato) to attain, and 
dangerous to publiſh, the knowledge of the 
true God. See the Theologie des Philoſo- 
phes, in the Abbe d'Olivet's French tranſla- 
tion of Tully de Natura Deorum, tom. i.. 


p. 275. 
of : 
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of truth, but they conſidered them as flowing from the original diſ- 
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poſition of human nature; and they ſuppoſed that any popular mode 


of faith and worſhip which preſumed to diſclaim the aſſiſtance of the 
ſenſes, would, in proportion as it receded from ſuperſtition, find 
itſelf incapable of reſtraining the wanderings of the fancy and the 
viſions of fanaticiſm. The careleſs glance which men of wit and 
learning condeſcended to caſt on the Chriſtian revelation, ſerved only 
to confirm their haſty opinion, and to perſuade them, that the prin- 
ciple, which they might have revered, of the divine unity, was de- 
faced by the wild enthuſiaſm, and annihilated by the airy ſpecula- 
tions, of the new ſectaries. The author of a celebrated dialogue, 
which has been attributed to Lucian, whilſt he affects to treat the 
myſterious ſubje& of the Trinity in a ſtyle of ridicule and con- 


tempt, betrays his own ignorance of the weakneſs of human 


reaſon, and of the inſcrutable nature of the Divine perfections 

It might appear leſs ſurpriſing, that the founder of Chriſt- 
ianity ſhould not only be revered- by his diſciples as a ſage and 
a prophet, but that he ſhonld be adored as a God. The Po- 
lytheiſts were diſpoſed to adopt every article of faith, which ſeemed 
to offer any reſemblance, however diſtant or imperfect, with the 
popular mythology ; and the legends of Bacchus, of Hercules, and 
of Aſculapius, had, in ſome meaſpre, prepared their imagination 
for the appearance of the Son of God under a human form“. 


The author of the Philopatris perpetually 
treats the Chriftians as a company of dream- 
ing enthuſiaſts Ja4uonc, aber, a. N p Hg. 
aepooararls, &c. and in one place, manifeſtly 
alludes to the viſion, in which St. Paul was 
tranſported to the third heaven. In another 
place, Triephon, who perſonates a Chriſtian, 
after deriding the Gods of Paganiim, propoſes 
a myſterious oath, | 

Tune bro, weyar, apoio, vcanury 
Tier wle. Trvpa it D xa ο,/x 


Ex ex T, ag wO- Tpicas 

Agi hasen pe Mac, (is the prophane anſwer 
of Critias) ꝙ or n ag H. ex ole yap T6 
*, ee rel, Tec 17 | 

According to Juſtin Martyr (Apolog. 
Major, c. 70-85), the dæmon, who had 
gained ſome imperfect knowledge of the pro- 
phecies, purpoſely contrived this reſemblance, 
which might deter, though by different means, 
both the people and the philoſbphers from 
embracing the faith of Chriſt, 
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But they were aſtoniſhed that the Chriſtians ſhould abandon the 
temples of thoſe ancient heroes, who, in the infancy. of the world, 
had invented arts, inſtituted laws, and vanquiſhed the tyrants or 
monſters who infeſted the earth ; in order to chooſe for the excluſive 
object of their religious worſhip, an obſcure teacher, who, in a 
recent age, and among a barbarous people, had fallen a ſacrifice 
either to the malice of his own countrymen, 'or to the jealouſy of 
the Roman government. The Pagan multitude, reſerving their 
gratitude for temporal benefits alone, rejected the ineſtimable preſent 
of life and immortality, which was offered to mankind by Jeſus of 
Nazareth. His mild conſtancy in the midſt of 'cruel and voluntary 
ſufferings, his univerſal benevolence, and the ſublime ſimplicity of his 
actions and character, were inſufficient, in the opinion of thoſe 
carnal men, to compenſate for the want of fame, of empire, and 
of ſucceſs; and whilſt they refuſed to acknowledge his ſtupen- 
dous triumph over the powers of darkneſs and of the grave, they 
miſrepreſented, or they inſulted, the equivocal birth, wandering 
life, and ignominious death, of the divine Author of Chriſtia- 
nit . 

The perſonal guilt which every Chriſtian had contracted, in thus 


preferring his private ſentiment to the national religion, was aggra- 


vated in a very high degree by the number and union of the crimi- 
nals. It is well known, and has been already obſerved, that Roman 
policy viewed with the utmoſt jealouſy and diſtruſt any aſſociation 
among its ſubjets ; and that the privileges of private corporations, 
though formed for the moſt harmleſs or beneficial purpoſes, were be- 
ſtowed with a very ſparing hand. The religious aſſemblies of the 


13 In the firſt and ſecond books of Origen, the ſon of God. Socrates, Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt. 
Celſus treats the birth and character of our iii. 23. 


Saviour with the moſt impious contempt. The 
orator Libanius praiſes Porphyry and Julian 
for confuting the folly of a ſect, which 
ſtyled a dead man of Paleſtine, God, and 


The emperor Trajan refuſed to incor- 
porate a company of 158 fire-men, for the 
uſe of the city of Nicomedia. He diſliked all 


aſſociations. See Plin. Epiſt. x. 42, 43. | 
Chriſtians, 
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Chriſtians, who had ſeparated themſelyes from the public worſhip, C * | | 
appeared of a much leſs innocent nature: they were illegal in their . | 

principle, and in their conſequences might become dangerous; nor h 
were the emperors conſcious that they violated the laws of juſtice, ſl 


when, for the peace of ſociety, they prohibited thoſe ſectet, and ſome- 
times nocturnal meetings. The pious diſobedience of the Chriſt- 
ians made their conduct, or perhaps their deſigns, appear in a much 
more ſerious and criminal light; and the Roman princes, who might 
perhaps have ſuffered themſelves to be diſarmed by a ready ſubmiſſion, 
deeming their honour concerned in the execution of their com- 
mands, ſometimes attempted, by rigorous puniſhments, to ſub- 
due this independent ſpirit, which boldly acknowledged an au- 
thority ſuperior to that of the magiſtrate. The extent and du- 
ration of this ſpiritual conſpiracy ſeemed to render it every day 
more deſerving of his animadverſion. We have already ſeen that 
the active and ſucceſsful zeal of the Chriſtians had inſenſibly diffuſed 
them through every province, and almoſt every city of the empire. 
The new converts ſeemed to renounce their family and country, 
that they might connect themſelves in an indiſſoluble band of union 
with a peculiar fociety, which every. where aſſumed a different cha- 
racter from the reſt of mankind. Their gloomy and auſtere aſpect, 
their abhorrence of the common buſineſs and pleaſures of life, and 
their frequent predictions of imyending calamities , inſpired the 
Pagans with the apprehenſion of ſome danger, which would ariſe 
from the new ſet, the more alarming as it was the more obſcure. 
% Whatever,” ſays Pliny, may be the principle of their con- 


The proconſul Pliny had publiſhed a proaching conflagration, &c. provoked thoſe 
general edict againſt unlawful meetings. The Pagans whom they did not convert, they were 
prudence of the Chriſtians ſuſpended their mentioned with caution and reſerve ; and the 
Agapz ; but it was impoſſible for them to Montaniſts were cenſured for diſcloſing too 
omit the exerciſe of public worſhip. freely the dangerous ſecret. See Moſheim, | ; 
36 As the prophecies of the Antichriſt, ap- p. 413. 
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duct, their inflexible obſtinacy appeared deſerving of puniſh- 


%% m, c 
The precautions with which the diſciples of Chriſt performed the 
offices of religion were at firſt diftated by fear and neceſſity; but 


they were cohtinued from choice. By imitating the awful ſecrecy 


which reigned in the Eleuſinian myſteries, the Chriſtians had flat- 


tered themſelves, that they ſhould render their ſacred inſtitutions 
more reſpectable in the eyes of the Pagan world. But the event, 
as it often happens to the operations of ſubtile policy, deceived their 
wiſhes and their expeQations. It was- concluded, that they only 


concealed, what they would have bluſhed to diſcloſe. Their miſ- 
taken prudence afforded an opportunity for malice to invent, and for 
ſuſpicious credulity to believe, the horrid tales which deſcribed the 


Chriſtians as the moſt wicked of human kind, who practiſed in 


their dark receſſes every abomination that a depraved fancy could 


ſuggeſt, and who ſolicited the favour of their unknown God by the 
ſacrifice of every moral. virtue, There were many who pretended 
to confeſs or to relate the ceremonies of this abhorred ſociety. It 
was aſſerted, © that a new- born infant, entirely covered over with 


« flour, was preſented, like ſome myſtic ſymbol of initiation, to the 


„ knife of the proſelyte, who unknowingly inflicted many a ſecret 
„ and mortal wound on the innocent victim of his error; that as 
« ſoon as the cruel deed was perpetrated, the ſectaries drank up the 
« blood, greedily tore aſunder the quivering members, and pledged 
„ themſelves to eternal ſecrecy, by a mutual conſciouſneſs of guilt. 
« Tt was as confidently affirmed, that this inhuman ſacrifice was 
« ſucceeded by a ſuitable entertainment, in which intemperance 


& ſerved as a provocative to brutal luſt ; till, at the appointed mo- 


27 Neque enim dubitabam, quodcunque is See Moſheim's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtony, 


eſſet quod faterentur, (ſuch are the words of vol. f. p. 101, and Spanheim, Remarques ſur, 


Pliny) pervicaciam certe et inflexibilem ob- les Ceſars de Julien, p. 468, &c. 
ſtinationem debere puniri. N 
« ment, 


— 
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* ment, the lights were ſuddenly extinguiſhed, ſhame was baniſhed, C =>" 


4 nature was forgotten; and, as accident might direct, the dark- Go 


„ neſs of the night was polluted by the inceſtuous commerce of 
&% ſiſters and brothers, of ſons and of mothers .“ 

But the peruſal of the ancient apologies was ſufficient to re- Their impru- 
move even the lighteſt ſuſpicion from the mind of a candid adver- 
ſary, 'The Chriſtians, with the intrepid ſecurity of innocence, 
appeal from the voice of rumour to the equity of the magiſtrates. 
They acknowledge, that if any proof can be produced of the 
crimes, which calumny has imputed to them, they are worthy of 
the moſt ſevere puniſhment. They provoke the puniſhment, and 
they challenge the proof. At the ſame time they urge with equal 
truth and propriety, that the charge is not leſs devoid of pro- 
bability, than it is deſtitute of evidence; they aſk, whether any 
one can ferioufly believe that the pure and holy precepts of the 
Goſpel, which ſo frequently reftrain the uſe of the moſt lawful 
enjoyments, ' ſhould: inculcate the practire of the moſt abominable 
crimes; that a large ſociety ſhould refolve to diſhonour itfelf in the 
eyes of its own members; and that a great number of perſons of 
either ſex, and every age and character, inſenſible to the fear of 
death or infamy, ſhould conſent to violate thoſe principles which 
nature and education had imprinted moſt deeply in their minds **. 
Nothing, it ſhould ſeem, could weaken the force or deſtroy the ef- 
fect of ſo unanſwerable a juſtification, unleſs it were the injudicious 
conduct of the apologiſts themſelves, who betrayed the common 
cauſe of religion, to gratify their devout hatred to the domeſtic ene- 


dent defence. 


'9 See Juſtin Martyr, Apolog. i. 35. ii. 14. 


Athenagoras in Legation. c. 27. Tertullian, 
Apolog! c. 7, 8, 9. Minucius Felix, c. g, 
10. 30, 31. The laſt of the writers relates 


the accuſation in the moſt elegant and circum- 
ſtantial manner. The anſwer of Tertullian 
is the boldeſt and moſt vigorous. 5 


7 


20 In the perſecution of Lyons, ſome Gen- 
tile ſlaves were compelled, by the fear of tor- 
tures, to accuſe their Chriſtian maſter. The 


church of Lyons, writing to their brethren of 


Aſia, treat the horrid charge with proper in- 
dignation and contempt. Euſeb. Hiſt. Ec- 
cleſ. v. 1. 


mies 
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CHAP. 
XVL 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


mies of the church. It was ſometimes faintly inſinuated, and ſome- 


— times boldly aſſerted, that the ſame bloody ſacrifices, and the ſame 


inceſtuous feſtivals, which were ſo falſely aſcribed to the orthodox 
believers, were in reality celebrated by the Marcionites, by the Car- 
pocratians, and by ſeveral other ſects of the Gnoſtics, who, not- 
withſtanding they might deviate into the paths of hereſy, were ſtill 
actuated by the ſentiments of men, and ſtill. governed by the pre- 
cepts of Chriſtianity *'. Accuſations of a ſimilar kind were retorted 
upon the church by the ſchiſmatics who had departed from its com- 
munion **, and it was confeſſed on all ſides, that the moſt. ſcandal- 
ous licentiouſneſs of manners prevailed among great numbers of 
thoſe who affected the name of Chriſtians. A, Pagan magiſtrate, 
who poſſeſſed neither leiſure nor abilities to diſcern the almoſt im- 
perceptible line which divides the orthodox faith from heretical 
pravity, might eaſily have imagined that their mutual animoſity, 
had extorted the diſcovery of their common guilt. It was fortu- 


nate for the repoſe, or at leaſt for the reputation, of the firſt Chriſ- 


tians, that the magiſtrates ſometimes proceeded with more temper 
and moderation than is uſually conſiſtent with religious zeal, and 
that they reported, as the impartial reſult of their judicial inquiry, 
that the ſectaries, who had deſerted the eſtabliſhed worſhip,-appeared 
to them ſincere in their profeſſions, and blameleſs in their man- 


1 See Juſtin Martyr, Apolog. 1. 35. Ire- 
nzus adv. Hzref. i. 24. Clemens Alexan- 
drin. Stromat. L iii. p. 438. Euſeh. iv. 8. 
It would be tedious and diſguſting to relate 
all that the ſucceeding writers have imagined, 
all that Epiphanius has received, and all that 
Tillemont has copied. M. de Beauſobre 


(Hiſt. du Manicheiſme, 1, ix. c. 8, 9.) has 


expoſed with great ſpirit, the diſingenuous 
arts of Auguſtin and Pope Leo J. 
22 When Tertullian became a Montaniſt, 


he aſperſed the morals of the church which 
he had ſo reſolutely defended. Sed majoris 


e eſt Agape, quia per hanc Adoleſcentes tui 
cum Sororibus dormiunt, appendices ſcili- 


„ cet gulæ laſcivia et luxuria.” De Jeju- 
nits, c. 17. The 35th canon of the council 
of Illiberis provides againſt the ſcandals which 
too often polluted the vigils of the church, 
and diſgraced the Chriſtian name, in the eyes 
of unbelievers, * $9 


ners; 
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ners; e they might incur, by their abſurd and exceſſive ſuper- c N P. 
XVI. 

ſtition, the cenſure of the laws **, - | L — — | 

- Hiſtory, which undertakes to record the tranſactions of the paſt, Ides of the = 

conduet o 4 


for the inſtruction of future, ages; would ill deſerve that honour- che emperors 


able office, if ſhe condeſcended to plead the cauſe of tyrants, or to "1 toy 


juſtify the maxims of perſecution. It muſt however be acknow- 
ledged, that the conduct of the emperors who appeared the leaſt 
favourable to the primitive church, is by no means ſo criminal as 
that of modern ſovereigns, who have employed the arm of violence 
and terror againſt the religious opinions of any part of their ſubjects. 
From their reflections, or even from their own feelings, a Charles V. 
or a Louis XIV. might have acquired a juſt knowledge of the rights 
of conſcience, of the obligation of faith, and of the innocence of 
error. But the princes and magiſtrates of ancient Rome were 
ſtrangers to thoſe principles which inſpired and authorized the in- 
flexible obſtinacy of the Chriſtians in the cauſe of truth, nor could 
they themſelves diſcover in their own breaſts, any motive which 
would have prompted them to refuſe a legal, and as it were a natu- 
ral, ſubmiſſion to the ſacred inſtitutions of their country. The ſame 
reaſon which contributes to alleviate the guilt, muſt have tended to 
abate the rigour, of their perſecutions. As they were actuated, not 
by the furious zeal of bigots, but by the temperate policy of legiſ- 
lators, contempt muſt often have relaxed, and humanity muſt fre- 
quently have ſuſpended the execution of thoſe laws, which they 
enacted againſt the humble and obſcure followers of Chriſt. From 
the general view of their character and motives we might naturally 
conclude: I. That a conſiderable time elapſed before they conſidered 
the new ſectaries as an object deſerving of the attention of govern- 
ment. II. That in the conviction of ny. of their ſubjects who 


* 


9 Tertullian Wenn c. 2.) expatiates on with much reaſon, and ſome declamation. 
the fair and honourable teſtimony of 750 | 
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were accuſed of ſo very fingular a crime; they:proceeded with cn. 


dean reluctance. III. That they were moderate in the uſe of 


They ne- 
glected the 
Chriſtians as 
a ſect of Jews. 


—_— — — - 2 
— — — pe py 


— — — — 


puniſhments ; and IV. That the afflicted church enjoyed many in- 
tervals of peace and tranquillity, Notwithſtanding the careleſs 
indifference which the moſt copious and the moſt minute of the 
Pagan writers have ſhewn to the affairs of the Chriſtians **, it may 
ſtill be in our power to confirm each of thele W fuppolitins; 
by the evidence of authentic facts. 

I. By the wile diſpenſation of Providence, a ee veil was 
caſt over the infancy of the church, which, till the faith of the Chriſ- 
tians was matured, and their numbers were multiplied, ſerved to 
protect them not only from the malice but even from the knowledge 
of the pagan world. The flow and gradual abolition of the Moſaic 
ceremonies afforded a ſafe and innocent diſguiſe to the more early 
proſelytes of the Goſpel. As they were far the greater part of the 
race of Abraham, they were diftinguiſhed by the peculiar mark of 
© circumciſion, offered up their devotions in the Temple of Jeruſalem 
till its final deſtruction, and received both the Law and the Prophets 
as the genuine inſpirations of the Deity. The Gentile converts; 
who by a ſpiritual adoption had been aſſociated to the hope of Ifrael, 
were likewiſe confounded under the garb and appearance of Jews **, 
and as the Polytheiſts paid leſs regard to articles of faith than to 
the external worſhip, the new fe; which carefully concealed, or 
faintly announced, its future greatneſs and ambition, was permitted 
to ſhelter itſelf under the general toleration which was granted to 
an ancient and celebrated people in the Roman empire. It was not 
long, perhaps, before the Jews themſelves, animated with a fiercer 
zeal and a more jealous faith, perceived the gradual ſeparation of 


24 In the various compilation of the Au- name in the large hiſtory of Dion Caſſius. 
guſtan Hiſtory (a part of which was compoſed An obſcure paſſage of Suetonius (in 
under the reign of Conſtantine), there are not Claud. c. 25.) may ſeem to offer a proof how 
fix lines which relate to the Chriſtians; nor ſtrangely the Jews and Chriſtians of Rome 
has the diligence of Xiphilin diſcovered their were confounded with each other. 


their 


* 
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their Nazarene brethren from the doctrine of the ſynagogue ; and © Na r. 
they would gladly have extinguiſhed the dangerous hereſy in the w—— 


blood of its adherents. But the decrees of heaven had already diſ- 
armed their malice ; and though they might ſometimes exert the li- 
centious privilege of ſedition, they no longer poſſeſſed the admini- 
ſtration of criminal juſtice; nor did they find it eaſy to infuſe into 
the calm breaſt of a Roman magiſtrate the rancour of their own zeal 
and prejudice. The provincial governors declared themſelves ready 
to liſten to any accuſation that might affect the public ſafety : but 
as ſoon as they were informed, that it was a queſtion not of facts 
but of words, a diſpute relating only to the interpretation of the 
Jewiſh laws and prophecies, they deemed it unworthy of the majeſty 
of Rome ſeriouſly to diſcuſs the obſcure differences which might 
ariſe among a barbarous and ſuperſtitious people. The innocence of 
the firſt Chriſtians was protected by ignorance and contempt ; and 
the tribunal of the pagan magiſtrate often proved their moſt aſſured 
refuge againſt the fury of the ſynagogue . If indeed we were diſpoſed 
to adopt the traditions of a too credulous antiquity, we might relate 
the diſtant peregrinations, the wonderful. atchievements, and the 
various deaths of the twelve apoſtles : but a. more accurate inquiry 
will induce us to doubt, whether any of thoſe perſons who had been 
witneſſes to the miracles of Chriſt vere permitted, beyond the limits 
of Paleſtine, to ſeal with their blood the truth of their teſtimony *?. 
From the ordinary term of human life, it may very naturally be 
preſumed that moſt of them. were deceaſed before the diſcontent of 
the Jews broke out into that furious war, which was terminated 
- *6 See in the xviiith and xxvth chapters of It was gradually beſtowed on the reſt of the 
the Acts of the Apoſtles, the behaviour of apoſtles, by the mare recent Greeks, who 
Gallio, proconſul of Achaia, and of Feſtus, prudently ſelected for the theatre of their 
Procurator of Judea. preaching and ſufferings, ſome remote coun- 
In the time of Tertullian and Clemens try beyond the limits of the Roman empire. 


of Alexandria, the glory of martyrdom was See Moſheim, p. 81, and Tillemont, Me- 
confined to St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. James. moires Eccleſiaſtiques, tom. i. part iii. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
only by the ruin of Jeruſalem, During a long period, from the 


—— death of Chriſt to that memorable rebellion, we cannot diſcover any 


The fire of 
Rome under 
the reign of 
Nero. 


traces of Roman intolerance, unleſs they are to be found in the ſud- 


den, the tranſient, but the cruel perſecution, which was exerciſed 
by Nero againſt the Chriſtians of the capital, thirty-five years after 
the former, and only two years before the latter of | thoſe great 
events. The character of the philoſophic hiſtorian, to whom we 
are principally indebted for the knowledge of this ſingular tranſ- 
action, would alone be ſufficient to recommend it to our moſt atten- 
tive conſideration. 2 45 

In the tenth year of the reign of Nero, the capital of the empire 
was afflicted by a fire which raged beyond the memory or example 
of former ages The monuments of Grecian art and of Roman 
virtue, the trophies of the Punic and Gallic wars, the moſt holy 
temples, and the moft ſplendid palaces, were involved in one com- 


mon deſtruction. Of the fourteen regions or quarters into which 


Rome was divided, four only ſubſiſted entire, three were levelled 
with the ground, and the remaining ſeven, which had experienced 
the fury of the flames, diſplayed a melancholy proſpect of ruin and 
deſolation. The vigilance of government appears not to have ne- 
glected any of the precautions which might alleviate the ſenſe of fo 
dreadful a calamity. The Imperial gardens were thrown open to 
the diſtreſſed multitude, temporary buildings were erected for their 


accommodation, - and a plentifut ſupply of corn and proviſions was 


diſtributed at a very moderate price. The moſt generous policy 
ſeemed to have dictated the edits which regulated the diſpoſition of 
the ſtreets and the conſtruction of private houſes ; and as it uſually 
happens, in an age of proſperity, the conflagration of Rome, in 


25 Tacit. Annal. xv. 38—44. Sueton. in modius) was reduced as low as terni Nummi 3 
Neron. c. 38. Dion Caſſius, I. Ixii. p. 1014. which would be equivalent to about fifteen 
Oroſius, vii. 7. | ' ſhillings the Engliſh quarter. 

29 The price of wheat (probably of the | | | 

i the 
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the courſe of 'a few years, produced a new city, more regular and C — 


more beautiful than the former. But all the prudence and huma- 


nity affected by Nero on this occaſion were -inſufficient to preſerve. 


him from the popular ſuſpicion, Every crime might be imputed to 


the aſſaſſin of his wife and mother; nor could the prince, who pro- 


ſtituted his perſon and dignity on the theatre, be deemed incapable 
of the moſt extravagant folly. The voice of rumour accuſed the 


33 


emperor as the incendiary of his own capital; and as the moſt incre- 


dible ſtories are the beſt adapted to the genius of an enraged. people, 
it was gravely reported, and firmly believed, that Nero, enjoying 


the calamity which be had occaſioned, amuſed; himſelf with ſinging 


to his ſyre the deſtruction of ancient Troy. Jo divert a ſuſpi- 
cion, which the power of deſpotiſm was unable to ſuppreſs, the em- 
peror reſolved to ſubſtitute in his own. place ſome fictitious crimi- 


nals. With this view (continues Tacitus) he inflicted the moſt · Cruel pu- 


« exquiſite tortures on thoſe men, who, under the vulgar appella- 


« tion of Chriſtians, were already branded with deſerved infamy. 


« They derived their name and origin from Chriſt, who in the 
« reign of Tiberius had ſuffered death, by the ſentence of the pro- 
« curator Pontius Pilate **. For a while, this dire ſuperſtition was 
“ checked; but it again burſt forth; and not only ſpread itſelf over 
«. Judæa, the firſt ſeat of this miſahievous ſect, but was even intro- 
« duced into Rome, the common aſylum which receives and pro- 


20 We may obſerve, that the rumour is correſponded with the laſt ten years of Tibe- 
mentioned by Tacitus with a very becoming rius, A. D. 27—37. As to the particular 


diſtruſt and heſitation, whilſt it is greedily 
tranſcribed by Suetonius, _ folemnly con- 


firmed by Dion. 
3: This teſtimony is alone ſufficient to ex- 


poſe the anachroniſm of the Jews, who place 
the birth of Chriſt near a century ſooner (Baſ- 
nage, Hiſtoire des Juifs, I. v. c. 14, 15.). 


We may learn from Joſephus (Antiquitat. 


xviii. 3.), that the procuratorſhip of Pilate 


. 


time of the death of Chriſt, a very early tra- 
dition fixed it to the z 5th of March, A. D. 


29, under the conſulſhip of the two Gemini 
(Tertullian adv. Judzos, c. 8.). This date, 


which is adopted by Pagi, cardinal Norris, 
and Le Clere, ſeems, at leaſt, as probable as 


the vulgar ra, which is placed (I know not 


from what con jectures) four years later. 


68 tects, 


niſhment of 
the Chriſ- 
tians, as the 
incendiaries 
of the city. 
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. ** p. 8 160; whitever: is impure, Sable: 1s afrocious. The confellioiie 
of thoſe who were ſeized, diſcovered a gteat multitude of their 
« accomplices, and they were all convicted, not ©& much for the 
* crime of ſetting ſtre to the eity, as for their .hatred of human 
«6 kind. They died in torments, and their torments were embit- 
« tered by infult and deriſion. Some were nailed on eroſſes; others 
© ſewn up in the ſkins of wild beaſts, and expoſed to the fury of 
% dogs: others again, ſmeared over with combuſtible materials, 
were uſed as torches to illuminate the darkneſs of the night. 
The gardens of Nero were deſtined for the melancholy ſpectacle, 
„which was accompanied with a horſe rare, and honoured with 
the preſence of the emperor, who mingled with the populace in 
the dreſs and attitude of à charioteer. The guilt of the Chriſ- 
* tians deſerved indeed the moſt exemplary puniſhment, but the 
public abhorrence was changed into commiſeration, from the 
< opinion that thoſe unhappy wretches were facrificed, not ſo much 
* to the public welfare, as to the eruelty of a jealous tyrant ”.” 
Thoſe who ſurvey with a curious eye the revolutions of mankind, 
may obſerve, that the gardens and circus of Nero on the Vatican, 
which were polluted with the blood of the firſt Chriſtians, have been 
rendered ſtill more famous, by the triumph and by the abuſe of the 
perſecuted religion. On the fame ſpot **, a temple, which far ſur- 


paſſes the ancient glories of the Capitol, has been ſince erected by 


1% Odio human generis convidi. Theſe 


works may either ſignify the hatred of man- 


Clere (Hiſtoria Ecclefiaſt,. p. 427.), of Dr. 
Lardner (Teſtimonies, vol. i. p. 345.), and 


kind towards the Chriſtians, or the hatred of of the biſhop of Glouceſter (Divine Lega- 


the Chriſtians towards mankind. I have pre- 
ferred the latter ſenſe, as the moſt agreeable 
to the ſtyle of Tacitus, and to the papular 
error, which a precept of the Goſpel (See 
Luke, iv. 26.) had been, perhaps, the in- 
- nocent occaſion. My interpretation is juſti- 
fied by the authority of Lipſius 3 of the Ita- 


lian, the French and the Engliſh tranſlators 
of Tacitus; of Moſheim (p- 102.), of Le 


tion, vol. iii. p. 38.). But as the word con- 
victi does not unite very happily with the 


reſt of the ſentence, James Gronovius has 


preferred the reading 
authoriſed by the valuable MS. of en 


of conjundi, which is 


3 'Facid. Annal. xv. ... 
» Nardini Roma Antica, P. 387. Do- 


natus de Roma Antiqua, I. in. p. 449. 


N the 
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e Garifjan, Pons, whoy deriving. their. N of: univerſal; do — . N. 


minion from; an humble fiſherman of Galilee, have ſucceeded to w—— | 


throne of the Cuſars, given lawe to the barbarian conquerors of | 
Rome, and extended their ſpiritual juriſdiction from the coaſt af the | 
Bakic to the ſhores of the Paciſie Ocean. t 
But it would be improper to diſmiſs this adcoaat, of Nero! $ Fon 
fncution; till we have made ſome obſervations, that may ſerve to 
remove the difficulties with which it is perplexed, a to throw 
ſome light on the ſubſequent hiſtory. of the chur en. | 
1. The moſt ſceptical criticiſm is obliged to reſpect the truth by Remarks on 


this extraordinary fact, and the integrity of this celebrated paſſage of — 


relative to the 


of Tacitus. The former is confirmed by the diligent and accurate perſecution 
Suetonius, who mentions the | puniſhmerit which Nero inflicted on 1 
the Chriſtians, a ſect of men who had embraced a new and criminal Nero. 
. ſuperſtition?” The latter may be proved by the conſent of the 

moſt ancient end by the inimitable character of the ſtyle of 
Tacitus; by his reputation, which guarded his text from the inter- 
polations of pious fraud, and by the purport of his narration, which 
accuſed the firſt Chriſtians of the moſt atrocious crimes, without in- 
figuating. that they poſſeſſed any miraculous or even magical powers 
above the zeſt of mankind '*. 2. Notwithſtanding it is probable that 
Facitus was born ſome yea before che fire of Rome, he could de+ 


3s FOE, in Nerone, c. 16. The 44 IF any doubt can fill remain i concerning this 


of malgfta, which ſome ſagacious comunent- 
ators have tranſlated zagica/, is conſidered 
by the more rational Moſheim as only TR 
nymous to the exrerabiles of Tacitus. | 
The paſſage concerning Jeſus Chaift, 
which was inſerted into the text of Joſephus, 
between the. n 
us, may furniſh an example of no vulgar 
ovine he accompliſhment or 7 8 
Phecies, the virtues, miracles, and reſurrec- 
tion of Jeſus, ars diſtiaQly related. Joſephus | 
acknowledges that: he bas the- Meffak, and 
heſitates whether he ſhould call him a man. 


7 


e Pro- 


celebrated paſſage, the reader may examine 


che pointed ohjections of Le Fevre (Haver- 
camp. Joſeph. tom. ii. p. .267—273.), the 


laboured anſivers.of Diubuz (p. 135—232.), 
and the maſterly reply. (Bibliotheque An- 
cienne et Moderne, tom. vii. p. 237—288. * 
of an Ahonymons critic, whony I believe to 
have been, the leayned Abbe de Longnerue. . 

17 See the lives of Tacitus by Lipfius and 


the Abbe de la Bleterie, Dictionnaire de Bayle 
4 article Tacirs, and Fabricius, Biblioth, 


2 tom. H. p. 388. Efe. Erneſt. 
rive 
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rive only Wen reading and nm the knowledge Han event 


which happened during: his infancy. | Before he gave himſelf to the 
Public, he calmly waited till his genius had attained its full maturity, - 


and he was more than forty years of age, when a grateful regard 
for the memory of the virtuous Agricola, extorted from him the 
moſt early of thoſe hiſtorical compoſitions which will delight and 


inſtruct the moſt diſtant poſterity. After making a trial of his 


ſtrength in the life of Agricola and the deſcription of Germany, he 
conceived, and at length executed, a more arduous work; the hiſ- 
tory of Rome, in thirty books, from the fall of Nero to the acceſ- 


ſion of Nerva. The adminiſtration of Nerva introduced an age of 


juſtice and proſperity, which Tacitus had deſtined for the occu- 
pation of his old age; but when he took a nearer view of his 
ſubject, judging, perhaps, that it was a more honourable, or a leſs 
invidious office, to record the vices of paſt tyrants, than to cele- 
brate the virtues of a reigning monarch; he choſe rather to relate, 
under the form of annals, the actions of the four immediate ſucceſſors 
of Auguſtus. To collect, to diſpoſe, and to adorn a ſeries of fourſcore 
years, in an immortal work, every ſentence of which is pregnant 
with the deepeſt obſervations and the moſt lively images, was an un- 
dertaking ſufficient to exerciſe the genius of Tacitus himſelf during 
the greateſt part of his life. In the laſt years of the reign of Trajan, 
whilſt the victorious monarch extended the power of Rome beyond 


its ancient limits, the hiſtorian was deſcribing, in the ſecond and 
fourth books of his annals, the tyranny of Tiberius“; and the 


emperor Hadrian muſt have ſucceeded to the throne, before Tacitus, 
in the regular proſecution of his work, could relate the fire of the 
capital and the cruelty of Nero towards the unfortunate Chriſtians. 


At the lanes of ſixty 1 it was the duty of the annaliſt to 


3s N Divi THICK, et imperium ſeneRtuti ſepoſui, Tacit. Hit. i. 
Trajani, uberiorem ſecurioremque materiam 9 See Tacit. Annal. ü. 61. iv, * 


adopt 
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adopt che narratives of catempovaties ; but it was natural for the 
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philoſopher to- indulge” himſelf in the deſcription of the origin, tbeßĩ⸗x—7k 


progrels, and the character of the new ſect, not ſo much accord- 
ing to the knowledge or prejudices of the age of Nero, as accord- 


ing to thoſe of the time of Hadrian. 3. Tacitus very frequently 
truſts to the curioſity or reflection of his readers to ſupply thoſe 
intermediate circumſtances and ideas, which, in his extreme con- 
ciſeneſs, he has thought proper to ſuppreſs. - We may - therefore 
preſume to imagine ſome probable cauſe which could direct the 
cruelty of Nero againſt the Chriſtians of Rome, whoſe obſcurity, as 
well as innocence, ſhould have ſhielded them from his indignation, 
and even from his notice. The Jews, who were numerous in the 
capital, and oppreſſed in their own- country, were a much fitter 
object for the ſuſpicions of the emperor and of the people; nor did 
it ſeem unlikely. that a vanquiſhed nation, who already diſcovered 


their abhorrence of the Roman yoke, might have recourſe to the 


moſt atrocious means. of gratifying their implacable revenge. But the 
Jews poſſeſſed very powerful advocates in the palace, and even in 
the heart of the tyrant; his wife and miſtreſs, the beautiful Poppæa, 
and a favourite player of the race of Abraham, who had already 


employed their interceſſion in behalf of the obnoxious people **. 
In their. room it was neceſſary to offer ſome other victims, and it 


might eaſily be ſuggeſted that although the genuine followers of 
Moſes were innocent of the fire of Rome, there had ariſen among 
them a new and pernicious ſect of GALIL&ANs, which was capable 
of the moſt horrid crimes. Under the appellation of GALIL&ANs, 
two diſtinctions of men were confounded, the moſt oppoſite to each 
other in their manners and principles; ; the diſciples who had em- 


40 The n name was Aliturus. tained the- "OY and releaſe of ſome Jewiſh 
Through the ſame channel, Joſephus (de Vita priefts who were priſoners at Rome. 
fall, * 3: ), TL: two years before bad ob- 12 | 


Vor. E e 4 N VVV 
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braced: the faith of Jeſus of Nazareth % anib\the/2calots who hack 
followed the ſtandard of Judas the Gaulonite „. The former were 

the friends, the latter were the enemies, of nail and the 
only reſemblance between them conſiſted in the ſame inflexible con- 
ſtancy, which, in the defence of their cauſe, rendered them inſen- 
Gble of death and tortures. The followers of Judas, who impelled 
their countrymen. into rebellion, were ſoon buried under the ruins 
of Jeruſalem ; whilſt thoſe of Jeſus, known by the more celebrated 
name of Chriſtians, diffuſed themſelves over the Roman empire. How 
natural was it for Tacitus, in the time of Hadrian, to appropriate 
to the Chriſtians, the guilt and the ſufferings, which he might, with 
far greater truth and juſtice, have attributed to a ſect whole odious 
memory was almoſt extinguiſhed! 4. Whatever opinion may be 
entertained of this conjecture (for it is no more than a conjecture), it 


is evident that the effect, as well as the cauſe, of Nero's perſecution, 


Oppreſſion of 
the Jews and 
Chriſtians by 


Domitian. 


were confined to the walls of Rome; that the religious tenets of 
the Galilæans, or Chriſtians, were never made a ſubject of puniſh- 
ment, or even of inquiry; and that, as the idea of their ſufferings 
was, for a long time, connected with the idea of cruelty and in- 
juſtice, the moderation of ſucceeding princes inclined them to ſpare 
a ſect, oppreſſocb by a tyrant, whoſe 1 had been uſually directed 
againſt virtue and innocence. 1 0 

It is ſomevrhat remarkable, that the flames of war conſumed al- 
moſt at the ſame time the temple of Jeruſalem and the Capitol of 


The learned Dr. Lardner (Jewiſh and 
Heathen. teſtimonies, vol. it. p. 102, 103.) 


has proved that the name of Galileans, was a 


very ancient, and perhaps the primitive, ap- 


pellation of the Chriſtians, 


42 Joſeph. Antiquitat. xviii; 1, 2. Tille- 


mont, Ruine des. Iuifs, p,. 7 42>. The ſons of 
Judas were crucihed i in. the time of Claudius. 
His grandſon Eleazar, after Jeruſalem was 
taken, defended a ſtrong fortreſs with 960 of 


| his moſt deſperate followers, When the bat» 


4 


toire d'Eſpagne, tom. i. p. 192. 


tering ram had made a breach, they turned 
their ſwords againſt their wives, their chil- 


They died to the laſt man. 


43. See Dodwell. Paueiĩtat. Mart. I. xith. 
The Spaniſh Inſcription in Gruter, p. 238, 
No. , is a manifeſt and acknowledged for- 
gery, contrived by that noted. m poſtor Cyria- 


cus of Ancona tq. flatter tha pride and preju- 
dices of the Spaniards, See Ferreras, Hiſ- 


Rome 
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Rome ; and it appears no leſs fingular, that the tribute ory cnk AP. 
votion nad deftined to the former, ſhould have been converted by — 
the power of an inſulting victor to reſtore and adorn the ſplendout 
of the latter“. The emperors levied a general capitation tax on 
the Jewiſh people; and although the ſum aſſeſſed on the head of 
each individual was inconfiderable; the uſe for which it was defigned, 
and che ſevertty with which it was exacted, were conſidered as an 
intolerable grievance . Since the officers of the revenue extended 
their unjuſt claim to many perſons who were ſtrangers to the blood 
or religion of the Jews, it was impoſſible that the Chriſtians, ho 
had ſo often ſheltered" themſelves under the ſhade of the ſynagogue, 
mould now eſcape this rapacious perſecution. Anxious as they were 
to avoid the flighteſt infection of idolatry, their conſcience forbade 
them to contribute to the honour of that dæmon who had aſſumed 
the character of the Capitoline Jupiter. As a very numerous though 
declining party among the Chriſtians ſtill adhered to the law of 
Moſes, their efforts to diſſemble their Jewiſh origin were detected 
by the deciſive teſt of eireumciſion *: nor were the Roman mayi- 
ſtrates at leifure to inquire into the difference of their religious 
renets. Among the Chriſtians who. were brought before the trĩbu- 
nal of the emperor, or, as it ſeegns more probable, before that of 
the an of Judæa, two "mn are ſaid to have appeared, di- 


The Capitol was burnt during the civil 
war between Vitellius and Veſpaſian, the rgth 
of December, A. D. 69. On the roth of 
Auguſt, A. D. 70, the temple of Jeruſalem 
was deftroyed by the hands of the Jews them- 
ſelves, rather than by thoſe of the Romans. 
45 The new Capitol was dedicated by Do- 
mitian. Sueton. in Domitian, c. 5. Plu- 
tarch in Poplicola, tom. i: p. 230. Edit. Bryan. 


The gilding alone coft 12,000 talents (above 


two millions and a half). It was the opinion 
of Martial (I. i. Epigram z.), that if the em- 
Sun: had called in his debts, Jupiter himſelf, 


even though he had made a general auction of 


Olympus, would have been unable to pay two 


ſhillings in the pound. 

. With regard to the tribute, ſee Dion 
Caſſius, I. Ixvi. p. 1082, with Reimarus's 
notes. Spanheim, de Uſa Numiſmatum, 


tom. ii. p. 571, and Baſnage, Hiſt. des Juifs, 


L ct: >. | N 
. 7 Suetonius (in Domiũan, c. 12.) had ſeen 
an old man of ninety publickly examined be- 


Tore the procurator's tribunal. This is what 


Martial calls, Mentula tributis damnata, 


4N 2 ſtinguiſhed 


9 a 
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ſtinguiſhed by their extraction, which was move. tfuly noble chan | 
that of the greateſt monarchs.” Theſe were the grandſons of St. Jude 
the apoſtle, who himſelf was the brother of Jeſus Chriſt ®, Their 
natural pretenſions to the throne of David, might perhaps attract 
the reſpect of the people, and excite the jealouſy of the governor; ; hut 
the meanneſs of their garb, and the fimplicity of their anſwers, 
ſoon convinced him that they were neither deſirous nor capable of 
diſturbing the peace of the Roman empire. They frankly confeſſed 
their royal origin, and their near relation to the Meſſiah; but they 
diſclaimed any temporal views, and profeſſed that his kingdom, 
which they devoutly expected, was purely of a ſpiritual and angelic 
nature. When they were examined concerning their fortune and 
occupation, they ſhewed their hands hardened with daily labour, 
and declared that they derived their whole ſubſiſtence from the culti- 
vation of a farm near the village of Cocaba, of the extent of about 
twenty- four Engliſh; acres o, and of the value of nine thoufand 
drachms, or three hundred moan ſterling. * The grandſons of St. 
Jude were diſmiſſed with compaſſion and contempt *? ©» 7 

But although the obſcurity of the houſe of David might —__ | 
them from the ſuſpicions of a tyrant, the preſent greatneſs of his 
own family alarmed the puſillanimous temper of Domitian; which 
could only be appeaſed by the blood of thoſe Romans whom he: 


43 This appellation was at firſt underſtood 


in the moſt obvious ſenſe, and it was ſup- 


poſed, that the brothers of Jeſus were the law- 


ful iſſue of Joſeph and of Mary. A devout re- 


ſpeR for the virginity of the mother of God, 

fuggeſt:d to the Gnoſtics, and afterwards to the 
orthodox Greeks, the expedient of beſtowing 
a ſecond wife on Joſeph. The Latins (from 
the time of Jerome) improved on that hint, 
aſſerted the perpetual celibacy of Joſeph, and 
juſtified by many fimilar examples the new in- 
terpretation that Jude, as well as Simon and 


James, who are ſtyled the brothers of Jeſus 
9 L 


Chriſt, were only his firſt couſins, See Til- 
lemont, Mem. Eccleſiaſt. tom. i. part iii. and 
Beauſobre, Hiſt. Critique du Manicheifme, 
I, . 4. 
1 Thirty-nine «pa, ſquares of an hun- 
dred feet. each, which if ftrietly computed. 
would ſcarcely amount ta nine acres. But the 
probability of circumſtances, the practice of 
other Greek writers, and the authority of 
M. de Valdis, incline me to believe that the 
a>{pxr is uſed to expreſs the Roman jugerum. . 
% Euſebius, iii. 20. The ory? is taken 
from Hegeſippus. 


eithet 
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either, FEY or hated, or eſteemed. of the two ſons of his uncle C 
Flavius Sabinus , the elder was ſoon convicted of treaſonable in- 


tentions, and the younger, who bore the name of Flavius Clemens, 
was indebted for his ſafety to his want of courage and ability *?, 
'The emperor, for a Jong time, diſtinguiſhed ſo harmleſs a kinſman 


by his favour and protection, - beſtowed on him his own niece 
Domitilla, adopted the children of that marriage to the hope of the 


ſucceſſion, and inveſted their father with the honours of the con- 


ſulſhip. But he had ſcarcely finiſhed-the term of his annual ma- 
giſtracy, when on a flight pretence he was condemned and exe- 


cuted; Domitilla was:baniſhed to a deſolate iſland on the coaſt of 
Campania ; 7; and ſentences either of death or of confiſcation were 
pronounced 80 a great number of perſons who were involved in 
the ſame accuſation. The guilt imputed to their charge was that 
of Atheiſm and Jewiſh manners **; a ſingular aſſociation of ideas, 


which cannot with any propriety be applied. except to the Chriſt» 
1ans, as they were obſcurely and imperfectly viewed by the ma- 
giſtrates and by the writers of that period. On the ſtrength of ſo 
probable an interpretation, and. too eagerly admitting the ſuſpicions 
of a tyrant as an evidence of their honourable crime, the church 


has placed both Clemens and Dongitilla among its firſt martyrs, and 
has branded the cruelty of Domitian with the name of the ſecond E 


But this perſecution (if it deſerves that epithet) was 
- A few months after the death of Clemens, 


perſecution. 
of no long duration. 


81 See the death and character of Sabinus in 
Tacitus (Hiſt. iii. 74, 75.) . Sabinus was the 
elder brother, and till the acceſſion of Veſ- 
paſian, had been conſidered as the principal 
ſuppert of the Flavian family. 

1 Flavium Clementem patruelem ſuum 


contemtiſimæ inertice ._. 


533 The iſle of Pandataria, according to 
Dion. Bruttius Præſens (apud Euſeb. iii. 18.) 


baniſhes her to that of Pontia, which was not 


* 


. ex tenuiſiima ſuſ- 
picione interemit. Suston. in Domitian. c. ig̃. 


far diſtant from the other. That difference; 
and a miſtake cither of Euſebius, or of his 
tranſcribers, have given occaſion to ſuppoſe 
two Domitillas, the wife and the niece of 
Clemens. - See Tillemont Memoires Eccleſi- 
aſtiques, tom. ii. p. 224. 
5+ Dion..1. Ixvii. p. 1112, If the Bruttius 
Przſens, from whom it is probable that he 
collected this account, was the correſpondent 
of Pliny (Epiſtol. vii. 3. ). we may conſider 
him as a contemporary writer. 
and 
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* ?. and the baniſhment of Domitilla, Stephen, a freedman belonging © 


de latter, who had enjoyed the favour, but who had not furely 
embraced the faith, of his miſtreſs, aſſaſſinated the emperor in his 
palace. The memory of Domitian was condemned by the ſenate ; 
his acts were reſcinded; his exiles recalled; and under the gentle 
adminiſtration of Nerva, while the innocent were reſtored to their 
rank and fortunes, even the moſt guilty either obtained pardon „ 
eſcaped puniſhment **. . < 

H. About ten years afterwards, under the reign of Tjen, the 


Ignorance of 


— ths younger Pliny was intruſted by his friend and maſter with the 
Chriſtians, government of Bithynia and Pontus. He ſoon found himſelf at 


a loſs to determine by what rule of juſtice or of law he ſhould 
direct his conduct in the execution of an office the moſt repugnant 
to his humanity. Pliny had never aſſiſted at any judicial proceedings 
againſt the Chriſtians, with whoſe name alone he ſeems to be ac- 
quainted; and he was totally uninformed with regard to the nature 
of their guilt, the method of their conviction, and the degree of 
their puniſhment. In this perplexity he had recourſe to his uſual 
expedient, of ſubmitting to the wiſdom of Trajan an impartial, 
and in ſome reſpects, a favourable, account of the new ſuperſtition, _ 
requeſting the emperor, that. he would condeſcend to reſolve his 
doubts, and to inſtruct his ignorance *””. The life of Pliny had 
been employed in the acquiſition of learning, and in the buſineſs of 
the world. Since the age of nineteen he had pleaded with diſtinc- 
tion in the tribunals of Rome“, filled a place in the ſenate, had 


55 Sueton. in Domit. c. 17. Philoftratue 
in Vit. Apollon. I. viii. 

56 Dion, I. Ixviii. p. 1118. Plin. Epiſtol. 
iv, as. 
$7 Plin. Epiſtol. x. 97. The learned Mo- 
ſheim expreſſes himſelf (p. 147. 232.) with 
the higheſt approbation of Pliny's moderate 
and candid temper. Notwithſtanding Dr. 


Lardner's ſuſpicions (ſee Jewiſh. and Heathen 


Teſtimonies, vol. ii. Foe I am unable to 
diſcover any bigotry in his language or pro- 
ceedings. 

5s Plin. Epiſtol. v. 8. He pleaded his firſt 
cauſe, A. D. 81; the year after the famous 
eruptions of Mount Veſuvius, in which his 
uncle loſt his 255 


been 
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been inveſted with: the honours of the conſulſhip, and bad formed o a * 


very numerous connexions with every order of men, both in Italy Gn 
and in the provinces. From His ignorance therefore we may derive 

ſome: uſeful information. We may aſſure ourſelves, that when he 

accepted the government of Bithynia, there were no general laws- 

or decrees of the ſenate in force againſt the Chriſtians ; that neither 

Trajan nor any of his virtuous predeceffors, whole edicts were re- 

ceived into the civil and criminal juriſprudence, had publickly 

declared their intentions concerning the new ſet; and that what- 

ever proceedings had been carried on againft the Chriſtians, there 

were none of ſufficient weight and authority to eſtabliſh a — 

for the conduct of a Roman magiſtrate. 

Ihe anſwer of Trajan, to which the Chriſtians of the erde T _ 
age have frequently appealed, diſcovers as much regard for Juſtice a ty * 
and humanity as coul# be reconciled with his miſtaken notions proceeding 

of religious policy. Inſtead of diſplaying the implacable zeal of banda. 
an inquiſitor, anxious to difcover the moſt minute partieles of 


hereſy, and exulting in the number of his victims, the emperor 


expreſſes” much more ſolicitude to protect the ſecurity of the in- 
nocent, than to prevent the eſcape of the guilty. He acknowledges 
the difficulty of fixing any geneml plan; but he lays down two- 
ſalutary rules, which often afforded relief and ſupport to the 
diſtreſſed Chriſtians: Though he directs the magiſtrates to puniſh- 
fuck- perſons as are legally convicted, he prohibits them, with 
a very humane inconſiſtency, from making any inquiries concern 
ing the ſuppoſed criminals; Nor was the magiſtrate allowed to 
proceed on every kind of information. Anonymous charges the 


emperor rejects, as too repugnant to- the equity of his government; 


2 Plin« Epiſtol. x. 9d. Tertullian (Apo- tillian, 5 in another part of his apologiſts, 2 
log. c. 2) conſiders this reſatipt'as a relaxa - Poſes tlie inconſiſtaney of prohihiting inqui- 
tion of the ancient penal laws;. quas Tra- ries, W 
Janus ex parte ſfruſtratus eſt: and yet Ter- 


and 
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and he ſtrictly requires, for the convietion of: thoſe to whom the 


A——— guilt of Chiſtianity is imputed, the poſitive evidence of a fair and 


Popular 
clamours. 


— — —— — 
v * 


open accuſer. It is likewiſe probable, that the perſons ho aſſumed 
ſo invidious an office, were obliged to declare the grounds of their 
ſuſpicions, to ſpecify (both in reſpe& to time and place) the ſecret 
aſſemblies, which their Chriſtian adverſary had frequented, and to 
diſcloſe a great number of circumſtances, - which were - concealed” 
with the moſt vigilant jealouſy from the eye of the profane. If 
they ſucceeded in their proſecution, they were expoſed to the 
reſentment of a conſiderable and aQtive party, to the cenſure of the 
more liberal portion of mankind, and to the ignominy which, -in 
every age and country, has attended the character of an informer. 
If, on the contrary, they failed in their proofs, they incurred the 
ſevere and perhaps capital penalty, which, according to a law pub- 
liſhed by the emperor Hadrian, was inflicted on thoſe who falſely 
attributed to their fellow-citizens the crime of-. Chriſtianity. The 
violence of perſonal or ſuperſtitious animoſity might ſometimes pre- 
vail over the moſt natural apprehenſions of diſgrace and danger; 
but it cannot ſurely be imagined, that accuſations of ſo unpromiſing 
an appearance were either lightly or ane undertaken by the 
Pagan ſubjects of the Roman empire 1 10 

The expedient which was e to elude the nn af the 
laws, affords a ſufficient proof how effectually. they diſappoint- 
ed the miſchievous deſigns of | private malice. or. ſuperſtitious 
zeal. In a large and tumultuous aſſembly the reſtraints of 
fear and ſhame, ſo forcible on the minds of individuals, are de- 
prived of the greateſt part of their influence. The pious Chriſtian, 
as he was deſirous to obtain or to eſcape the glory « of martyrdom, 


. 60 Euſebius (Fiſt. Eccleſiaſt. I. iv. c. 9.) authiniiclty of which is not ſo univerfatly 
has preſerved the edi& of Hadrian, He has allowed, The ſecond apology of Juſtin con- 


likewiſe (c. 13.) given us one ſtill more fa-: tains ſome curious particulars relative to the f 
vourable under the name of Antoninus; the .accuſations of chriſtians, p 


expected, 
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of the public games and feſtivals. On. thoſe occaſions, the in- 
habitants of the great cities of the empire were collected in the 
circus or the theatre, where every circumſtance of the place, as 
well as of the ceremony, contributed to kindle their devotion, and 
to extinguiſh their humanity. - Whilſt the numerous ſpectators, 
crowned with garlands, perfumed with incenſe, purified with the 
blood of victims, and ſurrounded with the altars and ftatues of their 
tutelar deities, reſigned themſelves to the enjoyment of pleafures, 
which they conſidered as an efſential part of their religious worſhip; 
they recolleted that the Chriſtians alone abhorred the gods of 
mankind, and by their abſence and melancholy on theſe ſolemn 
feſtivals, ſeemed to inſult or to lament the public felicity. If the 
empire had been afflicted by any recent calamity, by a plague, 
a famine, or an unſucceſsful war ; if the T iber had, or if the Nite 
had not, riſen beyond its banks; if the carth had ſhaken, or if the 
temperate order of the ſeaſons had been interrupted, the ſuper- 
ſtitious Pagans were: convinced, that the crimes and the impiety 
of the Chriſtians, who were ſpared by the exceſſive lenity of the 
government, had at length provoked the Divine juſtice. It was 
not among a licentious and exaſperated populace, that the forms of 
legal proceedings could be obſerved ; it was not in an amphitheatre 
ſtained with the blood of wild beaſts and gladiators, that the voice 
of compaſſion. could be heard. The impatient clamours of the * 
multitude denounced the Chriſtians as the enemies of gods and 
men, doomed them to the ſevereſt tortures, and venturing to accuſe 
by name ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the new ſectaries, re- 
quired with irreſiſtible vehemence that they ſhould be inſtantly 
apprehended and caſt to the lions. The provincial governors 


; * 6 4 . 
81 See Tertullian (Apolog. c. 40.) The lively picture of theſe tumults, which were 
acts of the martyrdom of Polycarp, exhibit a uſually fomented by the malice of the Jews. 


Vor. I. . 49: 1 and 


* 
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and magiſtrates who preſided in the public ſpeQades were uſually 
inclined to gratify the inclinations, and to appeaſe the rage, of the 


people, by the ſacrifice of a' few obnoxious victims. But the wiſdom 
of the emperors protected the ehurch from the danger of thefe 


tumultuous clamours and Irregular accuſations, which they juſtty 
cenſured as repugnant: both to the firmneſs and to the equity of their 
adminiſtration. The edicts of Hadrian and of Antoninus Pius ex- 
preſsly declared, that the voice of the multitude ſhould never be ad- 
mitted as legal evidence to convict or to puniſh thoſe unfortunate 
perſons who had embraced the enthuſiaſm of the Chriſtians ** 

III. Puniſhment was not the inevitable conſequence of An, 
and the Chriſtians, whoſe guilt was the moſt clearly proved by 


the teſtimony of witneſſes, or even by their voluntary confeſſion, 


ſill retained in their own power the alternative of life or death. It 


was not ſo much the paſt offence, as the actual reſiſtance, which ex- 


cited the indignation of the magiſtrate. He was perſuaded that he 
offered them an eaſy pardon, fince if they conſented to caſt a few 
grains of incenſe upon the altar, they were diſmiſſed from the tribu- 
nal in ſafety and with applauſe. It was eſteemed the duty of a hu- 
mane judge to endeavour to reclaim, rather than to puniſh, thoſe 
deluded enthuſiaſts. Varying his tone according to the age, the ſex, 
or the ſituation of the priſoners, he frequently condeſcended to ſet 
before their eyes every circumſtance which could render life more 


pleaſing, or death more terrible; and to ſolicit, nay to intreat, them, 


that they would ſhew ſome compaſſion to themſelves, to their fami- 
lies, and to their friends“. If threats and perſuaſions proved in- 
effectual, he had often recourſe to violence; the ſeourge and the 
rack were called in to ſupply the deficiency of argument, and every 


6: Theſe regulations are inſerted in the 62 See the reſcript of Trajan, and the con- 
above-mentioned edicts of Hadrian and Pius. duct of Pliny. The moſt authentic acts of 


See the apology of Melito (apud Euſeb. I. iv. the martyrs abound in theſe exhortations. 
c. 26.). 


art 
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art of eruelty was employed to ſubdue ſuch ;nflexible, and as it C XVI. 


appeared to the Pagans, ſuch criminal, obſtinacy. The ancient — 
apologiſts of Chriſtianity have cenſured, with equal truth and | 
ſeverity, the irregular conduct of their perſecutors, who, contrary 
to every principle of judicial proceeding, admitted the uſe of torture, 
in order to obtain, not a e g but a denial, of the crime which 
was the object of their inquiry. The monks of ſucceeding ages, 
who, in their peaceful lolitudes, entertained themſelves with di · 
verſifying the deaths and ſufferings of the primitive martyrs, have 
frequently invented torments of a much more refined and ingenious 

| nature. In particular, it has pleaſed them to ſuppoſe, that the 

] zeal of the Roman magiſtrates, diſdaining every conſideration of 
moral virtue or public decency, endeavoured to ſeduce thoſe whom 
they were unable to vanquiſh, and that by their orders the moſt brutal 
violence was offered to thoſe whom they found it impoſlible to ſeduce. 
It is related, that pious females, who were prepared to deſpiſe death, 
were ſometimes condemned to a more ſevere trial, and called upon to 
determine whether they ſet a higher value on their religion or on their 
chaſtity. The youths to whoſe licentious embraces they were aban- 
doned, received a ſolemn exhortation from the judge, to exert their 
moſt ſtrenuous efforts to maintain *the honour of Venus againſt the 
impious virgin who refuſed to burn incenſe on her altars. Their 
violence however was commonly diſappointed, and the ſeaſonable 
interpoſition of ſome miraculous power preſerved the chaſte ſpouſes 
of Chriſt from the diſhonour even of an involuntary defeat. We 
ſhould not indeed negle& to remark; that the more ancient as well 
as authentic memorials of the church are ſeldom polluted with theſe 


extravagant and indecent fictions ** 


The 


| 64 In particular, ſee Tertullian, (Apol. gifts had been a lawyer, and the other a rhe- 
c. 2, 3.) and Lactantius (Inſtitut. Divin. v. torician. 
9.) . Their reaſonings are almoſt. the ſame; See two inſtances of this kind of torture 


but we may diſcover, that one of theſe apolo- in the Acta ! Martyrum, publiſhed by 
/ 40 2 | Ruinart, 
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CHAP. The total diſregard of truth and probability in the repreſentation 
Vece of theſe primitive martyrdoms was occaſioned by a very natural 
424 miſtake. The eccleſiaſtical writers of the fourth or fifth centuries 


magiſtrates, 


aſcribed to the magiſtrates of Rome the ſame degree of implacable 
and unrelenting zeal which filled their own breaſts againſt the 
heretics or the idolaters of their own times, It is not improbable 
that ſome of thoſe perſons who were raiſed to the dignities of the 
empire, might have imbibed the prejudices of the populace, 
and that the cruel diſpoſition of others might occafionally be 
ſimulated by motives of avarice or of perſonal reſentment ** 

But it is certain, and we may appeal to the grateful confeſſions of 
the firſt Chriſtians, that the greateſt part of thoſe magiſtrates who 
exerciſed in the provinces the authority of the emperor, or of the 
{enate, -and to whoſe hands alone the juriſdiction of life- and death 
was intruſted, behaved like men of poliſhed manners and liberal 
educations, who reſpected the rules of juſtice, and who were conver- 
ſant with the precepts of philoſophy. They frequently declined the 
odious taſk of perſecution, diſmiſſed the charge with contempt, 
or ſuggeſted to the accuſed Chriftian ſome legal evaſion, by which 
he might elude the ſeverity of the laws . Whenever they were 
inveſted with a diſcretionary power“, they uſed it much leſs for 
the oppreſſion, than for the relief and benefit, of the afflicted church» 
They were far from condemning all the Chriſtians who were ac- 
cuſed before their tribunal, and very far from puniſhing with death 


Ruinart, p. 160. 399. Jerome, in his Le- 
gend of Paul the Hermit, tells a ſtrange ſtory 
of a young man, who was chained naked on 
a bed of flowers, and aſſaulted by a beautiful 
and wanton courtezan. 
temptation -by biting off his tongue. 

66 'The converſion of his wife provoked 
Claudius Herminianus, governor of Cappa- 
docia, to treat the Chriſtians with uncommon 
ſeverity. Tertullian ad Scapulam, c. 3. 


He quelled the riſing 


67 Tertullian, in his epiſtle to the govern- 
or of Africa, mentions ſeveral remarkable 
inſtances. of lenity and forbearance, which 
had happened within his knowledge. 

5; Neque-enim- in univerſum aliquid quod 
quaſi certam formam habeat, conſtitui poteſt: 
an expreſſion of Trajan, which gave a very 
great latitude. to the governors. of pro- 
vinces. 


. 
o 
0 


prey” 
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all theſe who were convided of an obſlinate adherence to the tiew. 
ſuperſtition, , Contenting themſelves, for the moſt part, with the 
milder chaſtiſements of impriſonment, exile, or, flavery in the 


CHAP. 


XVL 


— 


mines”, they left the unbappy victims of their juſtice ſome reaſon to 


hope, that a proſperous event, the acceſſion, the marriage, or the 
triumph of an emperor, might. ſpeedily reſtore) them by a general 


pardon to their former ſtate. The martyrs, devoted to immediate Inconſder- | 
adie num 


execution by the Roman magiſtrates, appear to have been ſelected 
from the moſt oppoſite extremes. They were either biſhops and 
preſbyters, the perſons the moſt diſtinguiſhed among the Chriſtians 
by their rank and influence, and whoſe example might ſtrike terror 
into the whole ſect ; or. elſe they were the meaneſt and moſt 
abject among them, particularly thoſe of the ſervile condition whoſe 
lives were eſteemed of little value, and whoſe ſufferings were viewed 
by the ancients with too careleſs an indifference ”'. The learned 
Origen who, from his experience as well as reading, was intimately 
acquainted with the hiſtory of the Chriſtians, declares, in the moſt 
expreſs terms, that the number of martyrs was very inconſiderable . 

His authority would alone be ſufficient to annihilate that formidable 
army of martyrs, whoſe relies, drawn for the moſt part from the 


catacombs of Rome, have W fo many churches „, and 
whoſe 


In Metalla damnamur, in inſulas rele- 


gemur. Tertullian. Apolog. c. 12. The 


mines of Numidia contained nine biſhops, 


with a proportionable number of their clergy 


and people, to whom Cyprian addreſſed a 
pious epiſtle of praiſe and comfort. See Cy- 
— Epiſtol. 76, 77. 

20 Though we cannot receive with en- 
tire confidence, either the epiſtles, or the 
acts, of Ignatius (they may be found in 
the 2d volume of the Apoſtolic Fathers), yet 
we may quote that biſhop of Antioch as one 
of theſe extmplary martyrs. He was ſent in 
chains to Rome as a public ſpectacle: and 
when he arrived at Troas, he received the 


4 | | 


pleaſing intelligence, that the perſecution of 


Antioch was already at an end. 

7 Among the martyrs of Lyons (Euſeb. 
I. v. c. 1. ), the ſlave Blandina was diſtinguiſhed 
by more exquiſite tortures. Of the five mar- 
tyrs ſo much celebrated in the acts of Felici- 
tas and Perpetua, two were of a ſervile, and. 
two others of a very mean, condition. 

72 Origen adverſ. Celſum, I. iii. p. 116. 
His words deſerve to be tranſcribed. O- 
vol bar ve, xo oed dere. Sig Twy 
xgira Sgioc Cu Texas.” 


73 If we recollect that a/! the Plebeians of 


Rome were not Chriſtians, and that'all the 
Chriſtians were not ſaints and martyrs, we 


1 may 


2 
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CH AP. whoſe marvellous attchievements have been the ſubject of ſo many 


XVI. 


volumes of Holy Romance. But the general aſſertion of Origen 


Example of 
Cyprian, 
biſhop of 
Carthage. 


may be explained and confirmed by the particular teſtimony of his 
friend Dionyſius, who in the immenſe city of Alexandria, and un- 
der the rigorous perſecution of Decius, reckons only ten men aud 
ſeven women who ſuffered for the profeſſion of the Chriſtian | 
name. an | | | f 
During the ſame period of perſecution, the zealous, the eloquent, 
the ambitious Cyprian governed the church, not only of Carthage, 
but even of Africa. He poſleſſed every quality which could engage 
the reverence of the faithful, or provoke the ſuſpicions and reſent- 
ment of the Pagan magiſtrates. His character as well as his ſtation 
ſeemed to mark out that holy prelate as the moſt diſtinguiſhed object 
of envy and of danger. The experience, however, of the life 
of Cyprian, is ſufficient to prove, that our fancy has exaggerated the 
perilous ſituation of a Chriſtian biſhop ; and that the dangers to which 


may judge with how much ſafety religious 
honours can be aſcribed to bones or urns, 
indiſcriminately taken from the public burial- 
place. After ten centuries of a very free and 
open trade, ſome ſuſpicions have ariſen among 


the more learned catholics. They now re-, 


quire, as a proof of ſanctity and martyrdom, 
the letters B M, a viol full of red liquor, 


74 As a ſpecimen of theſe legends, we may 
be ſatisfied with 10,000 Chriſtian ſoldiers 
crucified in one day, either by Trajan or Ha- 
drian; on mount Ararat. See Baronius ad 
Martyrologium Romanum. Tillemont, Mem, 
Ecclefiaſt. tom, ii. part ii. p. 438. and Ged- 
des's Miſcellanies, vol. ii. p. 203. The ab- 
breviation of Mit. which may ſignify either 


ſuppoſed to be blood, or the figure of a ſoldiers or thouſands, is ſaid to have occaſioned : 


palm-tree, But the two former ſigns are of 
little weight, and with regard to the laſt, it 
is obſerved by the critics, 1. That the figure, 
as it is called, of a palm, is perhaps a cypreſs, 
and perhaps only a ſtop, the flouriſh of a 
comma, uſed in the monumental inſcriptions. 
2. That the palm was the ſymbol of victory 
among the Pagans. 3. That. among the 
Chriſtians 'it ſerved as the emblem, not only 
of martyrdom, but in general of a joyful re- 
ſurrection. See the epiſtle of P. Mabillon, 


on the worſhip of unknown. ſaints, and Mu- 


ratori ſopra le Antichita Italiane, Diſſertat. 
Iviii, 
3 


ſome extraordinary miſtakes, 


75 Dionyfius ap. Euſeb. I. vi. c. 41. ' One 
of the ſeventeen was likewiſe accuſed of rob- 
W | 

The letters of G exhibit. a very 
curious and original picture, both of the man 
and of the times. See likewiſe the two lives 
of Cyprian, compoſed with equal accuracy, 
though with very different views 4 the one by 
Le Clerc (Bibliotheque Univerſelle, tom. xii. 
p. 208 378.), the other by Tillemont, Me- 
moires Eccleſiaſtiques, tom. ix. . i. p. 


76—459. 


he 
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he was expoſed were leſs imminent than thoſe which temporal am- 
bition is always prepared to encounter in the purſuit of honours, 
Four Roman emperors, with their fumilies, their favourites, and 
their adherents, periſhed by the ſword in the ſpace of ten years, 
during which, the biſhop of Carthage guided by his authotity 
and eloquence the counſels of the African church. It was only 
in the third year of his adminiſtration, that he had reaſon, during a 


few months, to apprehend the ſevere edicts of Decius, the vigilance 


of the magiſtrate, and the clamours of the multitude, who loudly 
demanded, that Cyprian, the leader of the Chriſtians, ſhould be 
thrown to the lions. Prudence ſuggeſted the neceſſity of a tem- 
porary retreat, and the voice of prudence was obeyed. He with- 
drew himſelf into an obſcure ſolitude, from whence he could 
maintain a conſtant correſpondence with the clergy and peo- 
ple of Carthage ; and concealing himſelf till the tempeſt was 
paſt, he preſerved his life without relinquiſhing either his power 
or his reputation. His extreme caution did not however eſcape 
the cenſure of the more rigid Chriſtians who lamented, or the 
reproaches of his perſonal enemies who inſulted, a conduct which 
they conſidered as a puſillanimous and criminal deſertion of the 
moſt ſacred duty **. The proppety of reſerving | himſelf for the 
future exigencies of the church, the example of ſeveral holy 
biſhops “, and the divine admonitions which, as he declares him- 
ſelf, he Seeg received i in viſions and extaſies, were the reaſons 
alleged in his juſtification o. But his beſt apology may be found 
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in the cheerful reſolution, with which, about eight years afterwards, 


he ſuffered n in the cauſe of religion, The authentic hiſtory 


"7 See the 1 but ſevere epiſtle of the 
clergy of Rome, to the biſhop of Carthage 
(Cyprian Epiſt. 8, 9.). Pontius labours with 
the greateſt care and diligence to Joly his 
maſter againſt the general cenſure. : 

74 In rials thoſe of Dionyſus of Alex- 


— 


andria, and Gregory Thaumaturgus of Neo- 


Cæſarea. Sce Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccleſiaft. 1. vi. 


£5 40. and Memoires de Tillemont, tom. iv. 
part ii. p. 685. 


'9 See Cyprian, ks 16. and his life by 


Pontius, 


of 


Oo — * = — 


22 — 
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of his martyrdom has been recorded with uouſual candour and 


——— impartiality. A ſhort abſtract therefore of its moſt important cir- 


A. D. 257. 
His baniſh- 
ment. 


cumſtances will convey the cleareſt information * the 9 and af 
the forms, of the Roman perſecutions 

When Valerian was conſul for the third, and Gallierivs 655 the 
fourth, time; Paternus, proconſul of Africa, ſummoned Cyprian 
to appear in his private council- chamber. He there acquainted him 
with the Imperial mandate which he had juſt received **, that thoſe 
who had abandoned the Roman religion ſhould immediately return 
to the practice of the ceremonies of their anceſtors. Cyprian replied 
without heſitation, that he was a Chriſtian and a biſhop, devoted to 


the worſhip of the true and only Deity, to whom he offered up his 


daily ſupplications for the ſafety and proſperity of the two'emperors, 
his lawful ſovereigns. With modeſt confidence he pleaded the pri- 
vilege of a citizen, in refuſing to give any anſwer to ſome invidious 
and indeed illegal queſtions which the proconſul had propoſed. A 
ſentence of baniſhment was pronounced as the penalty of Cyprian's 
diſobedience ; and he was conducted without delay to Curubis, a free 


and maritime city of Zeugitania, in a pleaſant ſituation, a fertile 
territory, and at the diſtance of about forty: miles from Carthage 


80 We have an original life of Cyprian by 
the deacon Pontius, the companion of his 
exile, and the ſpectator of his death; and 
we likewiſe poſſeſs the ancient proconſular 
acts of his martyrdom. ' Theſe two relations 


are conſiſtent with each other, and with pro- 


bability; and what is ſomewhat remarkable, 


they are both unſullied by any miraculous cir- 


cumſtances. 

8: It ſhould ſeem that theſe were circular 
orders, ſent at the ſame time to all the go- 
vernors. Dionyſius (ap. Euſeb. 1. vii. c. 1 1. 
relates the hiſtory of his own, baniſhment from 
Alexandria, almoſt in the fame manner. But 
as he eſcaped and ſurvived the perſecution, 


we muſt account him either more or leſs for- 


tunate than Cyprian. 

82 See Plin. Hiſt. Natur. v. 3. Cellarius, 
Geograph. Antiq. part iii. p. 96. Shaw's 
Travels, p. 90.; and for the adjacent coun- 
try (which is terminated by Cape Bona, or 
the promontory of Mercury) FAfrique de 
Marmol. tom. ii. p. 474. There are the re- 
mains of an aqueduct, near Curubis, or Cur- 
bis, at preſent altered into Gurbes ; and Dr. 
Shaw read an inſfription, which ftyles that 
city, Colonia Fulvia, The deacon Pontius 
(in Vit, Cyprian. c. 12.) calls it Apricum 
et competentem locum, hoſpitium pro volun- 
tate ſecretum, et quicquid apponi eis ante 
promiſſum eſt, qui regnum et juſtitiam Dei 
quzrunt. 1 


The 


of THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


The exiled biſhop enjoyed the convenieneies of life and the con- CHAP. 
ſciouſneſs of virtue. His reputation was diffuſed” over Africa aud. 


Italy ; an account of his behaviour was publiſhed for tlie edification 
of the Chriſtian world; and his ſolitude was frequently interrupted 
by the letters, the ville, and the congratulations of the faithful. 

On the arrival of à new proconſul in the province, the fortune of 
Cyprian appeared for ſbme time to wear a ſtill more favourable aſ- 


pect. He was recalled from baniſhmetitz and though not yet per- 
mitted to return to Carthage, his own gardens in the neighbourhood 


of the capital were aſſigned for the place of his reſidence * 


At length, enactty one year after Cyprian was firſt appre- His condem- 


nation. 


hended, Galerlus Maximus, proconſul of Africa, received the Impe- 
rial warrant for the execution of the Chriſtian teachers. The biſhop 
of Carthage was ſehſible that he fHould be fingled out for one of the 
firſt victims; and the frailty of nature tempted him to withdraw 
himſelf, by a ſecret flight, from the danger and the honour of 
martyrdom: but ſoon recovering that fortitude which his character 


required, he returned to his gardens, and patictitly expected the 


miniſters of death. Two officers of rank, who were intruſted with 


that commiſſion, placed Cyprian between them itt a chariot, and as the 

proconful was not then at leiſure, they conducted him, not to a pri- 
ſon, bat to a private houſe in Carthage, which belonged to one of 
them. An elegant ſupper was provided for the entertainment of the 
biſhop, and his Chriſtian friends were permitted for the laſt time 
to enjoy his ſociety, 1 whilſt the ftreets were filled with'a multitude 
of the faithful, anxious and alarmed at the approsehing fate of 


37 See Cyprian. piſtol. 77. Edit. Fell. 85 When Cyprian, a twelvemonth before, 
*+ Upon his converſion he had ſold thoſe was ſent into exile, he dreamt that he ſhould 
gardens for the benefit of the poor, Thevin- be put to death the next day. The event 
dulgence of God (moſt probably the liberality mado it neceſſary to explain that word, as fig- 
of ſome Chriſtian friend) reſtored . to * 4 year Pontius, e. B. 5 
Cyprian. See Pontius, c. 45 a 
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CB” their ſpiritual father **, In the morning he appeared before the'tri- 
— . — bunal of the aſia who, after informing himſelf of the name 


and ſituation of Cyprian, commanded him to offer ſacrifice, and 
preſſed him to reflect on the conſequences of his diſobedience. The 
refuſal of Cyprian was firm and deciſive; and the magiſtrate, when 
he had taken the opinion of his council, pronounced with ſome 
reluctance the ſentence of death. It was conceived in the following 
terms: * That Thaſcius Cyprianus ſhould be immediately beheaded, 
« as the enemy of the gods of Rome, and as the chief and ring- 
“leader of a criminal aſſociation, which. he had ſeduced into an 
« impious reſiſtance againſt, the laws of the moſt holy emperors, 
“Valerian and Gallienus 7. The manner of his execution was 
| the mildeſt and leaſt painful that could be inflicted, on a perſon con- 
| victed of any capital offence :. nor was the uſe of torture admitted to 
| obtain from the biſhop of Carthage either the recantation of his 
| principles, or the diſcovery. of his accomplices. of * 
OR ſoon as the ſentence, was proclaimed, a general. cry 7 of « We 
« will die with him,” aroſe at once among the liſtening multitude 
of Chriſtians who waited before the palace gates. The generous + 
effuſions of their zeal and affection were neither ſerviceable to. 
Cyprian nor dangerous to themſelves. He was led away under a 
guard of tribunes and centurions, without reſiſtance and without 
inſult, to the place of his execution, a ſpacious and level plain near 
the city, which was already filled with great numbers of ſpecta- 
tors. His faithful preſbyters and deacons were permitted to accom- 
pany their holy biſhop. They aſſiſted him in laying aſide his upper 
garment, pes linen on the ground to catch the . ns 


* 
- 1 


86 Pontius (c. 15.) ati that y- the PRONE __ temptations of a noQuriial | 
prian, with whom he ſupped, paſſed the night crowd. Act. Proconſularia, c. 2. 


cuſtodii delicati., The biſhop exerciſed a 127 ge the original ſentence i in the a * 


laſt and very proper act of juriſdiction, by .. 4. and in Pontius, c. 17. The latter ex- 


directing that the younger females, who fles i t more rhetorical 
watched in the ſtreet, ſhould be removed from b 5 — . 
ef 
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of his blood; and vecelug his Erdere to/beftow beesdech belly pieces © HA. . 
of gold on the executioner. The martyr then covered his face with w——— 
his hands, and at one blow his head was ſeparated from his body - 5 
His corpſe remained during ſome hours expoſed to the curioſity of 
the Gentiles: but in the night it was removed, and tranſported in 
a triumphal proceſſion and with a ſplendid/allumination to the burial - 
place of the Chriſtians, The funeral of Cyprian was publickly cele - 
brated without receiving any interruption from the Roman magiſ- 
trates; and thoſe among the faithful who had perſtrmed the laſt 
offices to his perſon and his memory, were ſecure from the danger of 
inquiry or of puniſhment. It is remarkable, that of ſo great a 
multitude of biſhops in che province of Afriea, Cyprian was the firſt 
who was eſteemed worthy to obtain the crown of mattyrdom 
It was in the choice of Cyprian either to die a martyr or to live, Various in- 
an apoſtate: but on that choice depended the alternative of honour N 
or infamy. Could we ſuppoſe, that che biſhop of Carthage had em- 
ployed the profeſſion of the Chriſtian faith only as the inſtrument of 
his avarice or ambition, it was ſtill incumbent on him to ſupport the 
character which he had aſſumed ** ; and, if he poſſeſſed the ſmalleſt 
degree of manly fortitude, - eh to expoſe himſelf to the moſt 
_ cruel tortures, than by a ſingle act to exchange the reputation 
of a whole life, for the abhorrence of his Chriſtian brethren and 
the contempt of the Gentile world. But if the zeal of Cyprian was 
ſupported by the ſincere conviction of the truth of thoſe doctrines 
which he preached, the crown of martyrdom muſt have appeared 
to him as an object of deſire rather than of terror. It is not eaſy to 
extract any diſtinct ideas from the vague though eloquent declama- 


Pontius, c. 19. M. de Tillemont (Me- the character or principles of Thomas Becket, 
moires, tom. iy, part i. p. 450. note 50) is we muſt acknowledge that he ſuffered death 
not pleaſed with ſo. poſitive an excluſion of with a conſtancy not unworthy of the primi- 
any former martyrs of the epiſcopal rank. tive martyrs. See Lord Lyttelton's Hiſtory of 
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Whatever opinion we may entertain of Henry II. vol. ii. p. 592, &C. 
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tions of the Fathers, or to aſcertain” the degree of immortal glory 


——— and happineſs which they confidently promiſod tu choſe who were 


fo fortunate as to ſhed their blood-1h the cauſe of religions 2: They 
inculcated with becoming diligence, that the fire of martyrdam ſup- 
plied every defect and expiated every ſin; that while: the ſouls of 
ordinary Chriſtians tre obhliged to paſs through a'flow and painful 
purification, the triumphant ſufferers entered into the immediate 
fruition of eternal bliſs, where, in the ſociety of the patriatehe, the 


apoſtles, and the prophets, they reigned with Chriſt, and ated as 


his aſſeſſors in the univerſal judgment of ' mankind. The affurance - 
of a laſting reputation upon earth, a motive ſo, congenial to the va- 
nity*=of human nature, often ſerved to animate the courage of the 
martyrs. The honours which Rome or Athens beſtowed on thoſe 
citizens who had fallen in the cauſa of their country were cold and 
unmeaning demonſtrations of reſpect, when compared with the 
ardent gratitude and devotion which the primitive church expreſſed 
towards the victorious champions of the faith. The annual com- 
memoration of their virtues and ſufferings was obſerved as a ſacred 
ceremony, and at length terminated-in religious worſhip. Among 
the Chriſtians who had publickly eonfeſſed their religious principles, 
thoſe, who (as it very frequently happened) had been diſmiſſed from 
the tribunal or the priſons of the Pagan magiſtrates, obtained ſuch 
honours as were juſtly due to their imperfect martyrdom and their 
generous reſolution. The moſt pious females courted the permiſſion 
of imprinting kiſſes on the fetters which they had worn, and on the 
wounds which they had received. Their perſons were eſteemed 
holy, their deciſions were admitted with deference, and they too 


often abuſed, by their ſpiritual pride and licentious manners, the 


99 See in particular the treatiſe of Cyprian Enquiry, p. 162, Kc. ), have left ſcarcely any 
de Lapſis, p. 87 — 98. Edit. Fell. The learn- thing to add concerning the merit, the ho- 
ing of Dodwell (Diſſertat. Cyprianic. xii, nours, and 15 motives of the martyrs. 


xiii.), and the ingenuity of Middleton (Free 
 pre-eminence 
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proeminenee which their zeal and intrepidity had acquired %,. Di- C i. AP. 


ſtinctions like theſe, whilft they diſplay the exalted merit, betray w_—— 
the incanſiderable number of thoſe who alteren. and of thoſe who 
died for the profeſſion of Chriſtianity. IT 
I be fober diſeretion of the preſent age will more readily cakes Ardour of 
than admire, but can more eaſily admire chan imitate, the fervour + oi 
of the firſt. Chriſtians,, who, according to the lively expreſſion of 
Sul picius Severus, deſired martyrdom with. more eagerneſs than his 
own contemporaries ſolicited: a biſhopric **... The epiſtles which 
Ignatius compoſed as he. was carried in chains through the cities of 
Aſia, breathe ſentiments-the moſt repugnant to the ordinary feelings 
of human nature. He earneſtly beſeeches the Romans, that when 
he ſhould be expoſed. in the amphitheatre, they would not, by their 
kind but unſeaſonable interceſſion, deprive him of the crown of 
glory; and he declares his reſolution. to provoke and irritate. the 
wild beafts which. might be employed. as the inſtruments of his 
death. Some ſtories are related of the courage of martyrs, Who 
- adtually performed what Ignatius had intended; who exaſperated 
the fury of the lions, preſſed the executioner to haſten his office, 
cheerfully leaped into the fires which were kindled to conſume them, 
and diſcovered: a ſenfation of joy and pleaſure in the midſt of the 
moſt exquiſite tortures. SeverA examples have been preſerved of a 
zeal impatient of thoſe reſtraints which the emperors had provided 
for the ſecurity of the church. The Chriſtians ſometimes ſupplied 
by their voluntary declaration the want of an accuſer, rudely diſ- 


Cyprian Epiſtol. 5. 6, 7. 22. 24. and pravis ambionibus appetuntur. Sulpicius 


de Unitat. Eccleſur. The number of pre- 


tended martyrs has been very much multi- 
plied, by the cuſtom which was introduced of 


beſtowing that honorable name on con- 


feſſors. 
92 Certatim glorioſa i in certamina ruebatur; ; 


multique avidius tum martyria glorioſis mor- 
tibus quærebantur, quam nunc Epiſcopatus 


Severus, I. ii. He might have omitted the 
word nunc. N 

93 See Epiſt. ad Roman. c. 4, 5. ap. Pa- 
tres Apoſtol, tom. ii. p. 27. It ſuited the 
purpoſe of Biſhop Pearſon (ſee Vindiciz Ig- 
natianz, part ii. c. 9.) to juſtify by a pro- 
fuſion of examples and authorities, the ſen - 
timents of Ignatius. 


turbed 
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turbed the public ſervice of Paganiſm**, +, and bing i in crowds round 


L——— the tribunal of the magiſtrates, called upon them to pronounce and th 


to inflict the ſentence of the law. The behaviour of: the Chriſtians 
was too remarkable to eſcape the notice of the ancient philoſophers ; ; 
but they ſeem to have conſidered it with much leſs admiration than 
aſtoniſhment. - Incapable of conceiving the motives which ſometimes 
tranſported the fortitude of believers beyond the bounds of prudence 
or reaſon, they treated ſuch an eagerneſs to die as the ſtrange re- 
ſult of obſtinate deſpair, of ſtupid inſenſibility, or of ſuperſtitious 
phrenzy . © Unhappy men,” exclaimed the proconſul Antoninus 
to the Chriſtians of Aſia, unhappy men, if you are thus weary of 
“ your lives, is it ſo difficult for you to find ropes and precipices **?? 
He was extremely cautious (as it is obſerved by a learned and pious 
hiſtorian), of | puniſhing men who had found no accuſers but them- 
ſelves, the Imperial laws not having made any proviſion for ſo un- 
expected a caſe: condemning therefore a few, as a warning to their 
brethren, he diſmiſſed the multitude with indignation. and con- 
tempt ”. Notwithſtanding this real or affected diſdain, the intrepid 
conſtancy of the faithful was productive of more ſalutary effects on 
thoſe minds which nature or grace had diſpoſed for the eaſy recep- 
tion of religious truth. On theſe melancholy occaſions, there were 
many among the Gentiles who.pitied, who admired, and who were 
converted, The generous enthuſiaſm was communicated from the 


94 The ſtory of Polyeuctes, on which Cor- 
neille has founded a very beautiful tragedy, 


is one of the moſt celebrated, though not per- 


haps the moſt authentic, inſtances of this ex- 
ceſlive zeal. We ſhould obſerve, that the 
Goth canon of the council of Illiberis refuſes 
the title of martyrs to thoſe * who expoſed 
themſelves to death, by publickly deſtroying 


the idols. 
' 95 See Epictetus, I. iv. c. 7. (though there 


is ſome doubt whether he alludes to the 


7 


Chriſtians) Marcus Antoninus de Rebus ſuis, 
I. xi. c. 3. Lucian in Peregrin. | 

96 Tertullian ad Scapul. c. 5. The learned 
are divided between three perſons of the ſame 


name, who were all proconſuls of Aſia. I 
am inclined to aſcribe this ſtory to Antoninus 


Pius, who was afterwards emperor ; and who 
may have ny Aſia, under the reign of 
Trajan. 

97 Moſheim, 4 Rebus Chrift, ante Con- 
ſtantin. p. 235. 
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ſufferer to the ſ pectators; and the blood of martyrs, according to a C 1 P. 
well-known obſer vation, became the ſeed of the church. | ee 

But although devotion had raiſed, and eloquence sd to Gradual re- 
een this fever of the mind, it inſenſibly gave way to the more canta 
natural hopes and fears. of. the human heart, to the/love of life, the 
| apprehenſion of pain, and the horror of diſſolution. The more pru- 
dent rulers of the Church found themſelves obliged to reſtrain the 
indiſcreet ardour of their followers, and to diſtruſt a conſtaney which 
too often abandoned them in the hour of trial . As the lives of 
the faithful became leſs mortified and auſtere, they were every day 
leſs ambitious of the honours. of martyrdom ;' and the foldiers of 
Chriſt, inſtead of diſtinguiſhing themſelves. by voluntary deeds of 
heroiſm,” frequently deſerted their poſt, and fled in confuſion before 
the enemy whom it was their duty to reſiſt. There were three 
methods, however, of; eſcaping the flames of perſecution, which 
were not attended with an equal degree of guilt: the firſt indeed 
was generally allowed to be innocent; the fecond was of a doubtful, 
or at leaſt of a venial, nature; but the third implied a direct and eri- 
minal apoftacy from the Chriſtian faith. 10 

I. A modern inquiſitor would hear with ſurpriſe, that whenever Three me- 


an information was given to A Roman magiſtrate of any perſon _ 


within his juriſdiction: who had embraced the ſe of the Chriſtians, r «- 


the charge was communicated: to the party accuſed; and that a con- 
venient time was allowed him to ſettle his domeſtic concerns, and to. 
prepare an anſwer to the crime which was imputed to him“. If 
he entertained any. doubt of his own. conſtancy, ſuch. a. delay af- 
forded him the opportunity of preſerving his life and honour by 
flight, of withdrawing himſelf into ſome obſcure retirement or ſome 


9 See the Epiſtle of the Church of Smyrna, legal delay. The ſame indulgence was granted: 
ap. .Euſeb. Hiſt. Ecclef. 1. iv. c. 17. to accuſed Chriſtians, in the perſecution of 

99. In. the ſecond apology of Juſtin, there is Decius; and Cyprian (de Lapſis) expreſsly 
2 particular and very curious inſtance of this. mentions the Dies negantibus præſtitutus.“ 


diſtant. 


to the altars of the gods 
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diſtant province, and of patiently expecting the return of peace and 

ſecurity. A meaſure ſo conſonant to reaſon was oon authorized by 
the advice and example of the moſt holy prelates; and ſeems to 
have been cenſured by few, except by the Montaniſts, who deviated 
into hereſy by their ſtrict and obſtinate adherence to the rigour of 
ancient diſcipline “. II. The provincial governors, whoſe Zeal was 
leſs prevalent than their avarice, had countenanced the practice of 
ſelling certificates (or libels as they were called), which atteſted, that 
the perſons therein mentioned had complied with the laws, and ſa- 
crificed to the Roman deities. By producing theſe falſe: decla- 
rations, the opulent and timid Chriſtians were enabled to fi- 
lence the malice of an informer, and to reconcile in ſome mea- 
ſure their ſafety with their religion. A flight pennance atoned 
for this profane diſſimulation **', III. In every perſecution there 
were great numbers of unworthy Chriſtians, who publickly difowned 
or renounced the faith which they had profeſſed ; and who con- 
firmed the ſincerity of their abjuration, by the legal acts of burning 
incenſe or of offering ſacrifices. Some of theſe apoſtates had yielded 
on the firſt menace or exhortation of the magiſtrate ; whilſt the 


patience of others had been ſubdued by the length and repetition of | 


tortures. The affrighted countenances of ſome betrayed their in- 
ward remorſe, while others advanced with confidence and alacrity 
But the diſguiſe, which fear had im- 
poſed, ſubſiſted no longer than the prefent danger. As ſoon as the 


the utmoſt preciſion, in the copious commen- 
tary of Moſheim, p. 483 — 489. 


100 Tertullian conſiders flight from perſe- 
cution, as an imperfect, but very criminal, apo- 


of God, &c. &c. 


Racy, as an impious attempt to elude the will 
He has written a treatiſe on 
this ſubject (ſee p. 5 36— 544. Edit. Rigalt.), 


which is filled with the wildeſt fanaticiſm, 
and the moſt incoherent declamation. 


It is, 
however, ſomewhat remarkable, that Tertul- 
lian did not ſuffer martyrdom himſelf. 

10% The Libellatici, who are chiefly known 


by the writings of Cyprian, are deſcribed with 


5 


*0+ Plin. Epiſtol. x. 97. Dionyſius Alex- 
andrin; ap. Euſeb. 1. vi. e. 41. Ad prima 
ſtatim verba minantis inimici maximus fra- 
trum numerus fidem ſuam prodidit : nec pro- 


ſtratus eſt perſecutionis impetu, ſed voluntario 


lapſu ſeipſum proſtravit. Cyprian. Opera, 


p. 89. Among theſe deſerters were r 
priefts, and eren 2 


1 


ſeverity 
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ſeverity of the perſecution. was abated, the doors of the churches CHAP. 
were aſſailed by the returning multitude of penitents, who deteſted . 
their idolatrous ſubmiſſion, and who ſolicited with equal ardor, but 
with various ſucceſs, their re admiſſion into the ſociety of Chriſtians 
IV. Notwithſtanding the general rules, eſtabliſhed for the con- 
Aion and puniſhment of the Chriſtians, the fate of thoſe ſectaries, 
in an extenſive and arbitrary government, mult ſtill, in a great mea- 
ſure, have depended on their own behaviour, the circumſtances of 
the times, and the temper of their ſupreme as well as ſubordinate 
rulers. Zeal might ſometimes provoke, and prudence might ſome- 
times avert or aſſuage, the ſuperſtitious fury of the Pagans. - A va- 
riety of motives might diſpoſe the provincial governors either to 
enforce or to relax the execution of the laws; and of theſe motives, 
the moſt forcible was their regard not only for the public edicts, 
but for the ſecret intentions of the emperor, a glance from whoſe 


eye was ſufficient to kindle or to extinguiſh the flames of perſecu- 
tion. As often as any occaſional ſeverities were exerciſed in the 


different parts of the empire, the primitive Chriſtians lamented and 


perhaps magnified their own ſufferings; but the celebrated number 
of ten perſecutions has been determined by the eccleſiaſtical writers 


of the fifth century, who poſigſſed a more diftin view of the pro- 
ſperous or adverſe fortunes'of the church, from the age of Nero to 
that of Diocletian. The ingenious parallels of the ten plagues of 
Egypt, and of the ten horns of the Apocalypſe, firſt ſuggeſted this 
calculation to their minds, and in their application of the faith of 
prophecy to the truth of hiſtory, they were careful to ſelect thoſe 
| reigns which were indeed the moſt hoſtile to the Chriſtian cauſe '*?. 


enn 
of ſeverity 
and tolera- 
tion. 


The ten pers 
ſecutions, 


"wy It was on this occaſion that TT a 
wrote his treatiſe De Lapſis and many of his 
epiſtles. 'The controverſy concerning. the 


treatment of penitent apoſtates, does-not oc- 
cur among the Chriſtians of the preceding 


century. Shall we aſcribe this to the ſupe- 
riority of their faith and courage, or to our 


2 


4Q 


lefs intimate knowledge of their hiſtory ? 


v0 See Moſheim, p. 97. Sulpicius Seve- 
rus was the firſt author of this computation; 
though he ſeemed deſirous of reſerving the 
tenth and greatelt perſecution for the coming 


of the Antichriſt, 


= 


But 
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But theſe tranſient perſecutions ſerved-only to revive the zeal, and to 


. reſtore the diſcipline of the faithful: and the momeuts of extraor- 


Suppoſed 
Sacks of Ti- 


berius and 
Marcus An- 
toninus. 


dinary rigour were compenſated by much longer intervals of peace 
and ſecurity, The indifferenee of ſome princes, and the indulgence 
of others, permitted the Chriſtians to enjoy, though not perhaps a a 
legal, yet an actual and public, toleration of their religion. 

The apology of Tertullian contains two very ancient, very ſin- 
gular, 'but at the fame time very ſuſpicions inſtances -of Imperial 
clemency ; the ediQs publiſhed by Tiberius, and by Mareus An- 
toninus, and deſigned not only to protect the innocence of the 
Chriſtians, but even to proclaim thoſe ſtupendous miracles which 
had atteſted the truth of their docttine. The firſt of theſe: examples 
is attended with ſome difficulties which might perplex a 'ſceptical 
mind. We are required to believe, hat Pontius Pilate informed 
the emperor of the unjuſt ſentence of death which he had pro- 
nounced againſt an innocent, and, as it appeared, a divine, perſon , 
and that, without acquiring the merit, he expoſed himſelf to the 
danger, of martyrdom ; that Tiberius, who avowed his contempt for 
all religion, immediately conceived the deſign of placing the Jewiſh 
Meſſiah among the gods of Rome; that his fer vile ſenate ventured 
to diſobey the commands of their maſter ; that Tiberius, inſtead of 
reſenting their refuſal, contented himſelf with protecting the Chriſ- 
tians from the ſeverity of the laws, many years before ſuch laws 
were enacted, or before the church had aſſumed any diſtinct name 
or exiſtence ; and laſtly, that the memory of this extraordinary 
tranſaction was preſerved in the moſt public and authentic records» 
which eſcaped the knowledge of the hiſtorians of Greece and Rome, 
and were only viſible. to the eyes of an African Chriſtian, who com- 

TT The teſtimony given by Pontius Pi- tom, Oroſius, Gregory of Tours, and the 
late is firſt mentioned by Juſtin. The ſuc- authors of the ſeveral editions of the acts of 


ceſſive improvements which the ſtory has ac- Pilate), are very fairly ſtated by Dom Calmet, 


quired (as it paſſed through the hands of Diſſertat. ſur n tom. ili. p. 651, &c. 
Tertullian, Euſebius, Epiphanius, Chryſoſ- 


7 : _ poſed 
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poſed. his * one hundred and ſixty years after the death of C 2 P. 


Tiberius. The edict of Marcus Antoninus is ſuppoſed to have been 
the effect of his devotion, and gratitude, for the miraculous deliver- 
ance-which he had obtained in the Marcomannic war. The diſtreſs 


of the legions, the ſeaſonable tempeſt of rain and hail, of thunder 


and of lightning. and the diſmay and defeat of the barbarians, have 
been celebrated by the eloquence of ſeveral Pagan writers. If there 
were any Chriſtians in that army, it was natural that they ſhould 
aſcribe ſome merit to the fervent prayers, which in the moment of 
danger they had offered up for their own and the public ſafety. 
But we are {till aſſured by monuments of braſs and marble, by the 
Imperial medals, and by the Antonine column, that neither the 
prince nor the people entertained any ſenſe of this ſignal obligation, 
ſince they unanimouſly attribute their deliverance to the providence 


of Jupiter, and to the interpoſition of Mercury. During the whole 


caurſe of his reign, Marcus deſpiſed the Chriſtians as a philoſopher, 
and puniſhed them as a-ſovereign '**. 
BB) a ſingular fatality, the hardſhips which they had endured un- 
der the government of a virtuous prince, immediately ceaſed on the 
acceſſion, of a. tyrant, and as none except themſelves had experi- 
enced the injuſtice. of Marcus, ſo they alone were protected by the 
lenity of Commodus. The celfbrated Marcia, the moſt favoured of 
his concubines, and who at length contrived the murder of her Im- 


perial lover, entertained. a. ſingular affection for the oppreſſed 
church; and though it was. impoſſible that ſhe could reconcile the 


practice of vice with the precepts of the Goſpel, ſhe might hope to 


atone for the frailties of her ſex and profeſſion, by declaring herſelf 
the patroneſs of the Chriſtians '*7. Under the gracious protection 


195 On this miracle, as it is commonly 7 Dion Caſſius, or rather his abbreviator 
called, of the thundering legion, ſee the ad- Xiphilin, I. Ixxii. p. 1206. Mr. Moyle (p. 


mirable criticiſm of Mr. Moyle, in his Works, 266.) has explained the condition of che 


church under the reign of Commodus. 


4 Q:2 of 


vol. ii. p. 81390. 
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of Mateia, they paſſed in ſafety the thirteen years of a cruel ty 


. ranny; and when the empire was eſtabliſhed in the houſe of Seve- 


A. D. 198. 


rus, they formed a domeſtic but more honourable connexion with 
the new court. The emperor was perſuaded, that, in a dangerous 
ſickneſs, he had derived ſome benefit, either ſpiritual or phyſical, 
from the holy oil, with which one of his ſlaves had anointed him. 
He always treated with peculiar diſtinction ſeveral perſons of both 
ſexes who had embraced the new religion, The- nurſe as well as 
the preceptor of Caracalla were Chriſtians; and if that young prince 
ever betrayed a ſentiment of humanity, it was occaſioned by an in- 
cident, which, however trifling, bore ſome relation to the cauſe of 
Chriſtianity ***. Under the reign of Severus, the fury of the popu- 
lace was checked; the rigour of ancient laws was for ſome time ſuſ- 
pended ; and the provincial governors were ſatisfied with receiving 
an annual preſent from the churches within their e as the 
price, or as the reward, of their moderation The controverſy 
concerning the preciſe time of the celebration - Eaſter armed the 
biſhops of Aſia and Italy againſt each other, and was conſidered' as 


the moſt important buſineſs of this period of | leiſure and tranquil- 


110 


lity ''*. Nor was the peace of the church interrupted, till the in- 
creaſing numbers of proſelytes ſeem at length to have attracted the 
attention, and to. have alienated the mind, of Severus. With the 
deſign of reſtraining the progreſs of Chriſtianity, he publiſhed an 

edict, which, though it was deſigned to affect only the new converts, 
could not be carried into ſtrict execution, without expoſing to danger 
and puniſhment the moſt zealous of their teachers and miſſionaries. In 


1098 Compare the life of Caracalla in the 
Auguſtan Hiſtory, with the epiſtle of Tertul- 
lian to Scapula. Dr, Jortin (Remarks on Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 5, &c.) conſi- 
ders the cure of Severus, by the means of 
holy oil, with a ſtrong deſire to convert it into 
à miracle. 

109 Tertullian de Fug, c. 13. The preſent 


was made during the feaſt of the . ; 
and it is a matter of ferious concern to Ter- 


- tullian, that the faithful ſhould be confounded 


with the moſt infamous profeſſions which pur- 
chaſed the connivance of the government.. 


129 Euſeb. I. v. c. 23. 4 Moſheim, p. 
438 A- | 


this 
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this mitigated perſecution, we may Rill diſcover the indulgent ſpirit C 8.8 P. 


of Rome and of Polytheiſm, which ſo readily admitted every excuſe ——— 
in en of thoſe who nn the W ale of r fa- 
_ | Hol edge | 

But FOR laws which Severus: had anaties ſoon” ESP with 
125 authority of that emperor; and the Chriſtians, after this 
accidental tempeſt, enjoyed a calm of thirty-eight years. Till 
this period they had uſually held their aſſemblies in private houſes 
and ſequeſtered places. They were now permitted to erect and con- 
ſecrate convenient edifices for the purpoſe of religious worſhip ; 
to purchaſe lands, even at Rome itſelf, for the uſe of the commu- 
nity; and to conduct the elections of their eecleſiaſtical miniſters in 
ſo public, but at the ſame time in ſo exemplary, a manner, as to 
deſerve the reſpectful attention of the Gentiles. This long repoſe 
of the church was accompanied with dignity. The reigns of thoſe 
princes who derived their extraction from the Afiatic provinces 7 
proved the moſt favourable to the Chriſtians; the eminent per- 
fons of the ſe, inſtead of being reduced to implore the pro- 
tection of a ſlave or concubine, were admitted into the palace in 
the honourable characters of prieſts and philoſophers; and their 
myſterious doctrines, which were already diffuſed among the people, 
inſenſibly attracted the curioſity of their ſovereign. When the em- 
preſs Mammza paſſed through Antioch, ſhe expreſſed a deſire of 
converſing with the celebrated Origen, the fame of whoſe piety and 


Of the ſuc- 
ceſſors of Se- 
verus. 


A. D. 211— 
249. 


"eo Judzos PRE ſub gravi pcena vetuit. 
Idem etiam de Chriftianis ſanxit. Hiſt, Au- 
guſt. p. 70. 

12 Sulpicius Severus, 1. ii. p. 384. This 
computation (allowing for a fingle exception) 

zs confirmed by the hiſtory of Euſebius, ia 
by the writings of Cyprian. 

- 337 The antiquity of Chriſtian churches is 


diſcuſſed by Tillemont (Memoires Ecclefiaſ- 


tiques, tom. iii. part ii. p. 68—72.),..and by 


Mr. Moyle (vol. i. p. 378 — 398). Th 
former refers the firſt conſtruction of them to 


the peace of Alexander Severus ; the latter, 


to the-peace of Gallienus. 


114 See the Auguſtan Hiſtory, p. 130. The 
emperor Alexander adopted. their method of 


publicly propoſing the names of thoſe: perſons. 
who were candidates for ordination. It is 


true, that the honour of this practice is like-- 
wiſe attributed to the Jews. 


learning; 


_ «„ „„ „ „„ 6r? nas „„ „% «„ „4/6 
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learning was ſpread over the Eaſt. Origen obeyed ſo flattering an 

invitation, and though he could: not expect to ſucceed in the con- 
verſion of an artful and ambitious woman, ſhe liſtened with pleaſure 
to his eloquent exhortations, and honourably diſmiſſed him to his 
retirement in Paleſtine ''*. The ſentiments of Mammæa were adopted 
by her ſon Alexander; and the philoſophic devotion of that emperor 
was marked by: a ſingular but injudicious regard for' the Chriſtian 
religion. In his domeſtic chapel he placed the ſtatues of Abraham, 
of Orpheus, of Apollonius, and of Chriſt, as an honour juſtly due 
to thoſe reſpectable ſages who had inſtructed mankind in the various 


modes of addreſſing their homage to the ſupreme and univerſal 


A. D. 235 


Of Maximin, 
| Philip, and 
=- | Decius. 


4 Jas — 
— * . 


116 


deity '''. A purer faith, as well as worſhip, was openly profeſſed 
and practiſed among his houſehold. Biſhops, perhaps for the firſt 
time, were ſeen at court; and, after the death of Alexander, when 
the inhuman Maximin diſcharged his fury on the favourites and ſer- 
vants of his unfortunate benefactor, a great number of Chriſtians, 
of every rank and of both ſexes, were involved in the promiſcuous 
maſſacre, Which, on their account, has improperly received the 
name of Perſecution. dats 
Notwithſtanding the cruel diſpoſition of Maximin, the effects of 
his reſentment againſt the Chriſtians were of a very local and tem- 


115 Ruſeb. Hiſt. Eecleſiaſt. 1. vi. c. 21. Hie- 


dulouſly adopted by an hiſtorian of the age of 
ronym. de Script. Ecclef. c. 54. Mammaa was 


Conſtantine. K 


ſtyled a holy and pious woman, both by the 
Chriſtians and the Pagans. From the former, 
therefore, it was impoſſible that ſhe ſhould 
deſerve that honourable epithet. 

116 See the Auguſtan Hiſtory, p. 123. Mo- 
ſneim (p. 465.) ſeems to refine too much on 
the domeſtic religion of Alexander. His de- 


ſign of building a public temple to Chriſt 


(Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 129.), and the objection 


which was ſuggeſted either to him, or in ſi- 


milar circumſtances. to Hadrian, appear to 


have no other foundation than an improbable . 


report, invented by the Chriſtians, and cre- 


117 Euſeb. l. vi. c. 28. It may be preſumed, 
that the ſucceſs of the Chriſtians had exaſpe- 
rated the increaſing bigotry of the Pagans. 
Dion Caſſius, who compoſed his hiſtory under 
the former reign, had moſt. probably intended 
for the uſe of his maſter thofe counſels of per- 
ſecution, which he aſcribes to a better age, 
and to the favourite of Auguſtus. Concern- 
ing this oration of Micenas, or rather of 
Dion, I may refer to my own unbiaſſed opi- 
nion (p. 41. Not. 25.), and to the Abbe de la 
Bleterie (Memoires de Academie, tom. xxiv. 


p. 303. tom. xxv. p. 432). | 
7 porary 
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porary nature, and the pious Origen, who had been proſeribed ava 0 Oe. 

devoted victim, as ſtill reſerved to convey the truths of the QGoſpelꝛſ 
to the ear of | monarchs '*'*, He addrefſed ſeveral edifying letters 4. b. 440 
to the emperor Philip, to his wife, and to his mother; and as ſoon 
as that prince, who was born in the neighbourhood of Puleſtine, 
had uſurped the Imperial ſceptre, the Chriſtians acquired a friend 
and a protector. The public and even partial favour of Philip to- 
wards the ſectaries of the new religion, and his conſtant reverence 
for the miniſters of the church, gave Tome colour to the ſuſpicion, 
which prevailed in his own times, that the emperor himſelf was 
become a convert to the faith; and afforded ſome grounds for a 
fable which was afterwards invented, that he had been purified by 
confeſſion and pennance from the guilt eontracted by the murder 

of nie innocent predeveſſor e. The fall of Philip introduced, . b. 4g, 4 
with the change of maſters, a neu ſyſtem of government, ſo op- 

preſſive to che Chriſtians, that their former condition, ever ſince 

the time of Domitian, was repreſented as a ſtate of perfect free- 

dom and ſecurity, if compared with the rigorous treatment which 

they experienced under the ſhort reign of Decius. The virtues 

of that prince will ſcarcely allow us to fuſpect that he was actu- 

ated by a mean reſentment Fgaifſt the favourites of bis pre- 


119 Oxoſius, I. vii. c. 19, mentions Origen The epiſtles of Origen (which were extant in 
as the object of Maximin's reſentment ; and the time of Euſebius, ſee l. vi. c. 36.) would 
Firmilianus, a Cappadocian biſhop of that maſt Probably decide this curious, rather 
age, gives a juſt, and confined idea of this than important, queſtion. 
perſecution (apud Cyprian. Epiſt. 25.) 20 Euſeb. I. vi. c. 34. The ſtory, as is 

The mention of 'thoſe prinees who were uſual, has been embelliſhed by ſucceeding 
publickly ſuppoſed to be Chriſtians,. as we writers, and 1s confuted, with much ſuper- 
find it in an epiſtle of Dionyſius of Alexandria fluous learning, by Frederick Spanheim (Ope - 
(ap. Euſeb. I. vii. c. 10.), evidently alludes ra Varia, tom. ii. p. 400, &c.). 
to Philip and his family; and forms a con- 122 Lactantius, de Mortibus Perſecutorum, 
temporary. evidence, that ſuch a report had c. 3,4. After celebrating the felicity and 
prevailed; but the Egyptian biſhop, who increaſe of the church, under a long ſucceſ- 
lived at an humble diſtance from the court of Gon of good princes : he adds, Extitit poſt 
Rome, expreſſes himſelf with a becoming annos plurimos, execrabile animal, Decius, 
diffidence, concerning the truth of the fact. qui vexaret Eccleſiam.“ 

aps ENT, OO deceſſor, 
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CHAP. deceſſor, and it is more reaſonable to Wesen chat in the proſe- 
= [ cution of his general deſign to reſtore the purity of Roman manners, 


Of Valerian, 
Gallienus, 
and his ſuc- 
ceſſors. 


A. D. 253— 


ha Db * 
— — 


— — . ——— on dt Wee LAS 
— 


—— _ 


he was deſirous of delivering the empire from what he condemned 
as a recent and criminal ſuperſtition. The , biſhops of the moſt con- 
ſiderable cities were removed by exile or death: the vigilarice of 
the magiſtrates prevented the clergy. of Rome during ſixteen months 
from proceeding - to a new election; and it was the opinion of the 
Chriſtians, that the emperor would more patiently endure a compe- 
titor for the purple, than a biſhop in the capital. Were it poſſible. 
to ſuppole that the penetration of Decius had diſcovered pride under 
the diſguiſe of humility, or that he could foreſee the temporal do- 
minion which might inſenſibly ariſe from the claims of ſpiritual - 
authority, we might be leſs ſurpriſed, that he ſhould conſider the ſucceſ- 
ſors of St. Peter as the moſt formidable rivals to thoſe of Auguſtus. 
The adminiftration of Valerian was diſtinguiſhed by a levity and 
inconſtancy, ill ſuited to the gravity of the Roman Cenſor. In the 
firſt part of his reign, he ſurpaſſed in clemency thoſe princes who 
had been ſuſpected of an attachment to the Chriſtian, faith. In the 
laſt three years and a half, liſtening to the inſinuations of a miniſter 
addicted to the ſuperſtitions of Egypt, he adopted the maxims, and 
imitated the ſeverity, of his predeceſſor Decius. The acceſſion of 
Gallienus, which increaſed the calamities of the empire, reſtored 
peace to the church; and the Chriſtians obtained the free exerciſe of 
their religion, by an edict addreſſed to the biſhops, and conceived 
in ſuch terms as ſeemed to acknowledge their office and public cha- 
rater '**, The ancient laws, without being formally repealed, were 
12 Euſeb. I. vi. c. 39.. Cyprian. Epiſtol. has very clearly ſhewn, that the Præfect Ma- 
55. The ſee of Rome remained vacant from crianus, and the Egyptian Magur, are one 
the martyrdom of Fabianus, to the 2oth of and the ſame perſon. 
January, A. P. 250, till the election of Cor- * Euſebius (I. vii. c. 13.) gives us Greek 
nelius, the 4th of June, A. D. 251. Decius verſion of this Latin edit, which ſeems to 
had probably left Rome, ſince he was killed have been very conciſe. By another edict, 


before the end of that year. he directed, that the Cameteria mould be re- 
12 Euſeb. 1. vii. c. 10. Moſheim (p. 548.) ſtored to the Chriſtians, 
2 8 ſi uffered 


o PHE/ROMAN BMPIRE; | 


ſuffered, to ſink i into oblivion; and (excepting only ſome: hoſtile in- O — 


tentions which. are attributed to the emperor Aurelian 2%), the dif- N 
. ciples, of Chriſt, paſſed above forty: years in a ſtate of | proſperity, zoz. frac 


far more en to their virtue than the ſevereſt eriale of 


perſecution. .. Eren 2 c 4 


The ſtory of Paul of FER 5 Oy the, . ſee of Paul of $a- 
Antioch, while the Eaſt was in the hands of Odenathus and Zeno- N 


bia, may ſerve to illuſtrate the condition and character of the times. 6 
The wealth of that prelate was a ſufficient evidence of his guilt, 
ſince it was neither derived from the inheritance of his fathers, nor 
acquired by the arts of honeſt induſtry. But Paul conſidered the 
ſervice of the church as a very lucrative profeſſion * 126 His leer 
tical juriſdiction was venal and rapacious; 3 he extorted frequent con 
| tributions from the moſt opulent of the faithful, and converted to 
his own. uſe. a conſiderable part of the public revenue. By his 
pride and luxury, the Chriſtian religion was rendered odious i in the 
eyes of the Gentiles, His council chamber and his throne, the ſplen- 
dour with which he appeared i in public, the ſuppliant crowd who ſo- 
licited. his attention, the multitude of letters and petitions to which 
he diQated. his anſwers,” and the perpetual” hurry of buſineſs in 
which he was involved, were gircumſtances much better ſuited to 
the ſtate of a civil magiſtrate , than to the humility of a ptimi- 
!/ 2% Refob vil, ©- $0. Lyhantins de 6; B86. Anghts p./124-);  Gamb rice fuppoe, 
FP. & 6, 57 Hieronym. in Chron. p. 177. Oro- that the biſhop of Antioch had actually ob- 
ſius, 1. vii. c. 23. Their language is in ge- tained. ſuch an office from Zenobia, while 
neral ſo ambiguous and incorrect, that we others conſider it only as a figurative * 
are at a loſs to determine how far Aurelian fion of his pomp and inſolence. | 
had carried his intentions before he was aflaſ= 2 Simony was not unknown in thoſe 
finated. Moſt of the moderns {except Dod- times; and the clergy ſometimes bought what 
well, Diſſertat. Cyprian. xi. 64.) have ſeized they intended to ſell. It appears that the 
the pccafion of paining a few extraordinary biſhopric of Carthage was purchaſed by a 
martyrs, _ wealthy matron, named Lucilla, for her ſer- 
#26 paul was better pleaſed with the title yant Majorinus. The price was 400 Folles, 
of Ducenarius, than with that of biſhop. The (Monument. Antiq. ad calcem Optati, p· 
Ducenarius was an Imperial procurator, fo. 263. ). Every Follis contained 125 pieces of 


called from his ſalary of two hundred Seſer- filver, and the whole ſum may. be computed 
tia, or 1, 600 l. a year. (See Salmaſius ad at about 2, 00 l. 


Velo: b 225 * | 4R | | tive 
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OURS tive bihop. When he haranguctl 'his people From the pulpit, Paul 
—— affected the figurative ſtyle and che theatrical geſtures of an Aſiatic | 
ſophiſt, while the cathedral reſounded with the loudeſt and moſt ex- 
travagant acelamations in the praiſe of his divine eloquence. Aga iuſt 
thoſe who reſiſted his power, or refuſed to flatter his vanity, the 

prelate of Antioch was arrogant, rigid, and inexorable ; but he re- 

laxed the diſcipline, and laviſhed the'treaſures, of the church on His 

dependent clergy, who were permitted to imitate their maſter in 

the gratification of every ſenſual appetite. For Paul indulged him- 

felf very freely in the pleafures of the table, and he had received 

into the epiſcopal palace two young and beautiful women, as the 

conſtant companions of his leiſure moments 
Hen degrad- Notwithſtanding theſe ſcandalous vices, if Paul of Samoſata 
ſee of Anti- had preſerved the purity of the orthodox faith, his reign over the 
AD. 270. Capital of Syria would have ended only with his life; and had a 

ſcaſonable perſecution intervened, an effort of courage might perhaps- 

have placed him in the rank of ſaints and martyrs. Some nice and. 
ſubtle errors, which he imprudently adopted and obſtinately main 
| tained, concerning the doctrine of the Trinity, excited the zeal and 
indignation of the eaſtern churches. From Egypt to the Euxine- 
ſea, the biſhops were in arms and in motion. Several councils. 
were held, confutations were publiſhed, excommunications were 
pronounced. ambiguous explanations were by turns accepted and 
refuſed, treaties were eoncluded and violated, and at length Paul of 
Samoſata was degraded from his epiſcopal character, by the ſentence 
of ſeventy or eighty biſhops, who aſſembled for that purpoſe at: 
| Antioch, and who, without conſulting the rights of the clergy or- 
; | people, appointed a ſueceſſor by their own authority. The manifeſt. 


/ 


* 


| 

| 128 If we are deſirous of extenuating the *** His hereſy (like thoſe of Noetus and 

| vices of Paul, we muſt ſuſpe& the aſſembled Sabellius, in the ſame century) tended | 

| biſhops of the Eaſt of publiſhing the moſt ma- to confound the myſterious diſtinction of 

| | Ficious calumnies in circular epiltles addreſſed the divine perſons. See Moſheim, p. 702, 
Py to all the churches of the empire (ap. Euſeb. &c. bs, 

I. vil, c. 30. ). 


irregularity 5 
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irregularity: of this proceeding” increaſed the numbers of the diſco © HA 7. 


tented faction; and as Faul, who was no ſtranger to the arts of 3 
courts, had infinuated himſelf into the favour of Zenobia, he main- 
| tained above four years the poſſeſſion of the epiſcopal houſe and 
_ office. The victory of Aurelian changed the face of the Eaft, and 
the two contending parties, who applied to each other the epithets 
of ſchiſm and hereſy, were either commanded or permitted to plead 
their cauſe before the tribunal of the conqueror. This public and 
very ſingular trial affords a convincing” proof,” that the exiſtence, 
the property, the privileges, and the internal policy, of the Chriſtians 
were acknowledged; if not by the laws, at leaſt by the magiſtrates 
of the empire. As a Pagan and as à ſoldier, it could: ſcarcely be 
expected that Aurelian ſhould enter into the diſcuſſion, whether the 
ſentiments of Paul or thoſe of his adverſaries: were moſt agreeable to 
the true ſtandard of the orthodox faith, His determination, however, The ſentence 
was founded on the general principles of equity and reaſon. He e 
oonſidered the biſhops of Italy as tlie moſt impartial and reſpoctable AD. 274+ 
jadges/among the Chriſtiaus, and as ſoon as he was informed, that 
they had unanimouſly approved: the ſentence of the council, he ac- 
quieſcod in their opinion, and Fan gave orders that Paul 
ſnould be compelled to relinquiſh the temporal poſſeſſions belonging 
to an office, of which, in the judgment of his brethren, he had 
been regularly deprived. But while we applaud the juſtice, we ſhould 
not overlook the policy, of Aurelian ; who was deſirous of reſtoring 
and cementing the dependance of the .provinces on the capital, by 
every. means which could big the intereſt or prejudices. of. * part 
of his ſubjects 150. | 
Amidſt the frequent. revolutions of the-empire, the Chriſtians Rill Peace and 


| ty of | 
ogy in Peace and r and weg a cele- the Bk 


e Euſeb. Hiſt, Beclefiaſt, I. vii. e. 30. We fiery of Paul of Samoſata. 
are entirely indebted to him for the CIs © 224 25 7nt 24.2 2766 02 > een wank; {1008 
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brated ta of martyrs has been deduced. base the Aeon af Dies 
cletian , the new ſyſtem of policy, introduced and maintained by+ 
the wiſdom, of that prince, continued, during more than eighteen 
years, to breathe the mildeſt and moſt liberal ſpirit of religious tole- + 
ration. The-mind of Diocletian himſelf was leſs adapted indeed to 
ſpeculative inquiries. than to the active labours of war and govern- 
ment. His prudence rendered him averſe to- any great innovation, 
and though his temper was not very ſuſceptible of zeal: or- enthu- 
ſiaſm, he always maintained- an habitual regard for the ancient 
deities of the empire. But the leiſure of the two empreſſes, of his 
wife Priſca, and of Valeria his daughter, permitted them to liſten 
with more attention and reſpect to the truths of Chriſtianity, which 
in every age has acknowledged its important obligations to female 
devotion '**. Ihe principal eunuchs, Lucian and Dorotheus,. 
Gorgonius and Andrew, who attended the perſon, poſſeſſed the fa- 
vour, and governed the houſehold, of- Diocletian, protected by their 
powerful influence the faith which they. had embraced. Their ex- 
ample was imitated by many of the moſt conſiderable officers of the 
palace, who, in their reſpective ſtations, had the care of the Imperial 
ornaments, of the robes, of the furniture, of the jewels, and even 
of the private treaſury; . and, though it might ſometimes be in- 
cumbent on them to accompany the emperor when he ſacrificed: in 
the temple , they enjoyed, with their wives, their children, and: 
their ſlaves; Pg free exerciſe of the Chriſtian religion. Diocletian 


13: The Era of Marty rs, which i is Alt in does not ſeem to juſtify the aſſertion of Mo- 
uſe among the Copts Is the *Abyflinians, ſheim (p. 92. ), that they had been privately 
muſt be reckoned from the 29th of Auguſt, baptized. 144 
A. D. 284; as the beginning of the Egyp- 2:3 M. de Tillemont (Memoires Eccleſi- 
tian year was nineteen days earlier than the aſtiques, tom. v. parti. p. 11, 12.) has quoted 
real acceſſion of Diocletian. See Diſſertation. from the Spicilegium of Dom. Luc d' Acheri, 
preliminaire à ' Art de verifier les Dates. a very curious inſlruction which biſhop The- 

"wy Y VENT be _ tantius (de 4 P. onas compoſed for the uſe of Lucian. 

c. 15.) „ ſacrificio pollui coegit, implies 1234 1 : p. e, 10. 
their antecedent converſion to the faith ; but | * K 5 wy | 


and 
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and his colleagues frequently conferred the "moſt! important offices C HA P.- 
XVI. 
on thoſe perſons, who avowed their abhorrence for the worſhip of - —— 
the gods, but who had diſplayed abilities proper for the ſervice of 
the ſtate. The biſhops held an honourable rank in their reſpective 
provinces, and were treated with diſtinction and reſpect, not only by 
the people, but by the magiſtrates themſelves. Almoſt in every 
city, the ancient churches were found inſufficient to contain the in- 
creaſing multitude of proſelytes ; ; and in their place more ſtately” 
and capacious edifices were erected for 'the public worſhip of the 
faithful. The corruption of manners and principles, ſo foreibly 
lamented by Euſebius, may be conſidered, not only as a conſe- 
quence, but as a proof, of the liberty, which the Chriſtians enjoyed 
and abuſed under the reign of Diocletian. Proſperity had relaxed 


the nerves of diſcipline. Fraud, envy, and malice, prevailed in every 
congregation. The preſbyters' aſpired to the epiſcopal office, which 
every day became an object more worthy of tlieir ambition. The 
biſhops, who contended with each other for eccleſiaſtical pre- 
eminence, appeared by their conduct to claim a ſecular and tyrannical 
power in tlie church; and the lively faith which fill diſtinguiſhed” 
the Chriſtians from the Gentilgs, was.ſhewn much deſs i in their lives, 
chan in their controverſial writings. Þ | 

Notwithſtanding this ſeeming ſecurity, an attentive „ obſerver: Progreſs of: 
might diſcern ſome ſymptoms that | threatened the church with a * 
more violent perſecution than any which ſhe had yet endured- The Pom. 210 
_ zeal and rapid progreſs of the Chriſtians awakened the Polytheiſts 
from their ſupine indifference i in the cauſe of thoſe deities, whom 
cuſtom and education had taught them to revere. The mutual pro- 
vocations of a religious war, which had already continued above 
two hundred years, exaſperated: the animoſity of. the contending 

120 Euſebius Hist. Eccleſtaſt. I. viii. c. 1. bius was about fixteen years of age-at the ac- 


| The reader who conſults the original will not ceſſion of the emperor Diocletian. | 
accuſe me of heightening | the picture. Euſe- 


a parties · 
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Cc . r. parties · The Pagans were iticenſed at the raſhneſs of a recent and 


— obſcure ſed, which preſumed to accuſe their countrymen. of error, 
and to devote their anceſtors to eternal miſery. The habits of juſti- 
fying the popular mythology agaioſt the invectives of an impla- 
cable enemy, p produced in their minds ſome ſentiments of faith and | 
reverence for a ſyſtem which they had been accuſtomed to conſider 
with the moſt careleſs levity. The ſupernatural powers. aſſumed by 
the church inſpired at the ſame time terror and emulation. The 
followers of the eſtabliſhed religion intrencbed themſelves behind a 
ſimilar fortification of prodigies; invented new modes of facrifice, 
of expiation. and of initiation 1, attempted to revive the credit of 
their expiring oracles ; and liſtened with eager credulity to every 
impoſtor, who flattered their prejudices. by a tale of wonders 
Both parties ſeemed to acknowledge the truth of thoſe miracles 
which were claimed by their adverſaries; and while they Were con- 
tented with aſcribing them to the arts of magic, and to the power 
of dzmons, they mutually concurred, in reſtoriag and eſtabliſhing 
the reign of ſuperſtition '**. Philoſophy, her moſt dangerous ene- 
my, was now converted into her moſt uſeful ally. The groves. of 
the academy, the gardens of Epicurus, * even the poxtico of the 


1:6 We might quote, among a great num- 
ber of inſtances, the myſterious worſhip of 
Mythras, and the Taurobolia; the latter of 


which became faſhionable in the time of the 


Antonines (See a Difſertation.of M. de Boze, 
in the Memoires de I Academie des Inſcrip- 
tions, tom. ii. p. 443.). The romance of 
Apuleius is as full of devotion as of ſatire. 
The impoſtor Alexander very ſtrongly 
recommended the oracle of Trophonius at 
Mallos, and thoſe of Apollo, at Claros and 
Miletus (Lucian, tom. ii, p. 236. Edit. Reitz). 
The laſt of theſe, whoſe ſingular hiſtory would 
furniſh a very curious epifode, was conſulted 
by Diveletian before he publiſhed his edits 
of perſecution (Lactantius, de M. P. c. 11). 


1 


of our adverſaries. 


18 Beſides the ancient ſtories of 1 
and Ariſteas; the cures performed at the 
ſhrine of Æſculapius, and the fables related 
of Apollonius of Tyana, were frequently op- 
poſed to- the miracles of Chriſt; though I 
agree with Dr. Lardner (ſee Teſtimonies, vol. 
iii. p. 252. 352.), that when Philoſtratus com- 
poſed the life of Apollonius, he had no ſuch 
intention. 

159 It is ſeriouſly to be lamented, that the 
Chriſtian fathers, by acknowledging the ſu- 
pernatural, or, as they deem, it, the infernal, 
part of Paganiſm, deſtroy with their own 
hands the great advantage which we might 
otherwiſe derive from the liberal conceflions 


Stoics, 
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Stoics, were almoſt deſerted, as ſo many different 1chovls of ſcepti- O H 10 P. 
eiſm or impiery : and many among the Romans were deſitous — 
that the writings of Cicero ſhould be condemned and ſuppreſſed by 
the authority of the ſenate **'; The prevailing ſe& of the new Pla- 
tonicians judged it prudent to connect themſelves with the prieſts, 
whom perhaps they deſpiſed, againſt the Chriſtians, whom they had 
reaſon to fear. Theſe faſhionable ' philoſophers proſecuted the de- 
fign of extracting allegotical wiſdom from the fitions of the Greek 
poets ; inſtituted myſterious rites of devotion for the uſr of their 
chofen diſciples 3 recommended the worſhip of the anciem gods as 
the emblems or miniſters of the Supreme Deity, and compoſed againſt 
the faith of the goſpel many. elaborate treatiſes '**, which have 
ſince been committed to the flames by the prudence of orthodox. 
emperors ** fi 

— the policy of Diocletian and the humanity of Con Maximian 
ſtantius inclined them to preſerve inviolate the maxims of tolera- — 
tion, it was ſoon diſcovered that their two aſſociates, Maximian 2 _ 
and Galerius, entertained the moſt implacable averſion for the 
name and religion of the Chriſtians, The minds of thoſe prin- 

ces had never been enlightened by ſcience ; education had never 


ſoftened their temper. They gwed: their greatneſs to their ſwords,. 
and in their moſt elevated fortune they ſtill retained their ſuperſti- 


* 


p. 103, 104. He adds very properly, Errotis - 


 J_w_ Julian (p- 301. Edit. Spankeim) ex- 
- convincite Ciceronem . . . nam intercipere 


preſſes a pious joy, that the providence of the 
gods had extinguiſhed the impious ſects, and 
for the moſt part deſtroyed the books of the 
Pyrrhonians.and Epicureans, which had been 


very numerous, ſinee Epicurus himſelf com- 


poſed no leſs than 300 volumes. See Dio- 
genes Laertius, I. x. c. 26, 


141 Cumque alios audiam. muſſitare indig- 


nanter, et dicere opportere ſtatui per Senatum, 
aboleantur ut hæc ſcripta, quibus Chriſtiana 
Religio comprobetur, et vetuſtatis opprimatur 
auctoritas. 


* 


Arnobius adverſus Gentes, 1. ii. 


ſcripta, et publicatam velle ſubmergere lec- 


tionem, non eſt Deum . fed veritatis - 


teſtificationem timere. 


143 Lactantins (Divin. W I. v. e. 2, 3. ) - 


gives a very clear and ſpirited account of two 


of thefe philoſophic adverſaries of the faith. 


The large treatiſe of Porphyry againſt the 
Chriſtians conſiſted of thirty books, and was 


compoſed in Sicily about the year 270. 


143 See Socrates Hiſt. Ecclefiaft. I. i. c. 9. 


and. Codex Theodolian. I. i. tit. i. I. 3. 
tous 


e r e er 
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Cc =o P. tious prejudices of In and peaſants... In "Y general admini- 
— ration. of the provinces they obeyed the laws which their bene- 


factor had eſtabliſhed; but they frequently found occaſions of exer- 
ciſing within their camp and palaces a ſecret perſecution , for 
which the imprudent zeal of the Chriſtians ſometimes offered the 


moſt ſpecious pretences. A ſentence of death was executed upon 


Maximilianus, an African youth, who had been produced by his own 
father before the magiſtrate as a ſufficient and legal recruit, but 


who obſtinately perſiſted in declaring, that his conſcience would not 
permit him to embrace the profeſſion of | a ſoldier . It could 
ſcarcely be expected thats any government ſhould ſuffer the action 
of Marcellus the Centurion to paſs with 4mpunity. On the day of 
a public feſtival, that officer threw away his belt, his arms, and the 
enſigus of his office, and exclaimed with a loud voice, that he would 
obey none but Jeſus Chriſt the eternal King, and that he renounced 
for ever the uſe of carnal weapons, and the ſervice of an idolatrous 
maſter. The ſoldiers, as ſoon .as they recovered from their aſto- 
niſhment, ſecured the perſon of Marcellus. He was examined in 
the city of Tingi by the preſident of that part of Mauritania; and 
as he was convicted by his own confeſſion, he was condemned and 
beheaded for the erime of deſertion . Examples of ſuch a nature, 
ſavour much leſs of religious perſecution than of martial or even 


* Euſebius, I. viii. c. 4. e. 17. He limits 
the number of military martyrs, by a remark- 
able expreſſion (-wanw; rovrwn ee m2 xa JevTi;es) 
of which neither his Latin nor French tranſ- 
lator have rendered the energy. Notwith- 
ſtanding the authority of Euſebius, and the 
filence of LaQtantius, Ambroſe, Sulpicius, 
Orofius, &c. it has been long believed, that 
the Thebzan legion, conſiſted of 5000 Chriſt- 
ians, ſuffered martyrdom, by the order of 
Maximian, in the valley of the Penine Alps. 
The ſtory was firſt publiſhed about the middle 
of the yth century, by Eucherius, biſhop of 


Lyons, who received it from certain perſons, 
who received it from Ifaac'biſhop of Geneva, 
who is ſaid to have received it from Theodore 
biſhop of Ododurum. The Abbey of St. Mau- 
rice ſtill ſubſiſts, a rich monument of the ere- 
dulity of Sigiſmond, king of Burgundy. See 
an excellent Diſſertation in the xxxvith volume 
of the Bibliotheque Raiſonnee, p. 427 = 454. 

145 See tne Acta Sincera, p. 299. The 
accounts of his martyrdom and of that of 
Marcellus bear every mark of truth and au- 
thenticity. N 

1 Acta Sincera, p. 302. 
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civil law: but they ſerved to alienate the mind of the emperors, to © ad P, 

juſtify the ſeverity of Galerius, who diſmiſſed: a great number of e 

Chriſtian officers from tlieir employments; and to authorize the 

opinion, that a ſe of enthuſiaſts, which avowed principles ſo repug- 

nant to the public ſafety, muſt either remain uſeleſs, or would ſoon 

become dangerous, ſubjects of the empire. | 

After the ſucceſs of the Perſian, war had ralled 85 A and * „ re- 

reputation of Galerius, he paſſed a winter with Diocletian in the cletian to be- 1 

palace of Nicomedia ; and a fate of Chriſtianity became the object perſecution. 1 | 

of their ſecret conſultations *4 The experienced emperor was ſtill 

inclined to purſue meaſures : lenity ; and though he readily con- 

ſented, to exclude the Chriſtians from holding any employments i in 

the houſehold or the army, he urged in the ſtrongeſt terms the dan- 

ger. as well as cruelty of ſhedding the blood of thoſe deluded fana- 

tics. Galerius at length extorted from him. the permiſſion of ſum- 

moning a council, compoſed of a few perſons the moſt diſtinguiſhed 

in the civil and military departments of the ſtate. The important 

queſtion was. agitated in their preſence, and thoſe ambitious cour- 


tier eaſily diſcerned, that it was incumbent on them: to el. by 


. * o Y 


pride, the ee, or the . of their ear in the deſtruction 


of Chriſtianity. Perhaps: they repreſented that the glorious work 
of the deliverance of the empire was left imperfect, as long as an 
independent people was permitted to ſubſiſt and multiply /in the 
heart of the provinces. The Chriſtians, (it might ſpeciouſly be 
alleged) renouncing the gods and the inſtitutions. of Rome, had 
conſtituted a diſtinct republic, which might yet be ſuppreſſed before 
it had acquired any military foree: but which was already governed 


% De M. P. c. 11. Laftantius (or who-+ but it ſeems difficult to conceive how he could 
ever was the author of this little treatiſe) was, acquire ſo accurate a knowledge of what 
at that time, an inhabitant of Nicomedia ; paſſed in the Imperial cabinet, 
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by its own las and magiſtrates; was poſſeſſed! of '#/public treaſure, 
and was intimately connected in all its parts, by the frequent aſſem< 
blies of the biſhops, to whoſe decrees their tamerous and opulent 
congregations yielded an implicit obedience. Arguments like theſe, 
may ſeem to have determined the reluctant mind of Diocletian to 
embrace a new ſyſtem of perſecution : but though” we may ſuſpeR, 
it is not in our power to relate; the ſecret intrigues of the palace, 
the private views and reſentments, the jealouſy of women or eu- 
nachs, and all thoſe trifling but decifive cauſes which fo often in- 


fluence 8 fate of” N e and the counſels) of the wiſeft mo- 


narchs .. nin: 


The Pleaſuke of ths? eimperois was at length emed to the 


Chriſtians, who, during the courſe of this. melancholy winter, had 
expected, with anxiety, the reſult of fo many fecret confultations. 


The twenty=third of Febritary, which coincided with the Roman 


feſtival of the Terminalia , vas appointed (whether from acci- 
dent or deſign) to ſet bounds to the progreſs of Chriſtianity. At 
the earlieſt dawn of day; the Prætorian prefect 2 accompanied by 


ſeveral generals, tribunes, and officers of the revenue, repaired to 


the principal church of Nicomedia, which was fituated on an emi- 
nence in the moſt populous and beautiful part of the city. The 
doors were inſtantly broke open; they ruſhed into the ſanctuary; 
and as they ſearched in vain for ſome viſible object of worſhip, they 
were obliged to content themſelves with committing to the flames 
the volumes of holy ſeripture. The miniſters of Diocletian were 
followed by a numerous body of guards and pioneers, who marched 


147 The only circumſtance which we can Terminus are e elegantly illuſtrated by M. de 
diſcover, is the devotion and jealouſy of the Boge. Mem. de Academie des Inferiptions, 
mother of Galerius, She is deſeribed by Lac- tom. i. p. 0 ! 
tantius, as Dedrum montium cultrix; mulier 159 In our only MS. of E we oat 
admodum ſuperſtitioſa. She had a great in- profedus ; but reaſon, and the authority of 
fluence over her ſon, and was offended by the all the critics, allow us, inſtead of that word, 
diſregard of ſome of her Chriſtian ſervants. which deſtroys the ſenſe of the paſſage, to ſub- 

149 The worſhip and feſtival of the God ſtitute præfectus. 
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in order of battle, and were provided with all the inſtruments uſed 
in the deſtruction of fortiſicd cities. By their inceſſant labour, a 
ſacred edifice, which towered aboye the Imperial palace, and had 
long excited the indignation and envy of the Gentiles, was in a few 
hours levelled with the gro ung 8 

; The next day the general edict of perſecution was publiſhed 2 
and though Diocletian, ſtill averſe to the effuſion of blood, had mo- 
derated the fury of Galerius, who propoſed, that every one refuſing 
to offer ſacrifice, ſhould immediately be burnt alive, the penalties 
inflicted on the obſtinacy of the Chriſtians might be deemed ſuffi · 
ciently rigorous and effectual. It was enacted, that their churches, 
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24th of Fe- 


bruary. 


in all the provinces of the empire, ſhould be demoliſhed to their 


foundations; and the puniſhment of death was denounced againſt 
all who ſhould preſume to hold any ſecret aſſemblies for the pur- 
pole of religious worſhip. - The philoſophers, who now aſſumed the 
unworthy oſſice af directing the blind aeal of perſecution, had di · 
ligently ſtudied the nature ànd genius of the Chriſtian religion; 
and as they were not ignorant that the ſpeculative doctrines of the 
faith were ſuppoſed to be contained in the writings of che prophets, 
of the evangeliſts, and of the apoſtles, they:moſt probably ſuggeſted 
the order, that the biſhops all preſbyters ſhould deliver all their 
ſacred books into the hands of the muagiſtrates; ho were: com- 
manded, under the ſevereſt penalties, to burn them in à pub- 


lic and | folema manner. By the ſame edict, the property of the 
church was at once. conſiſcated; and the ſeveral parts af which it 


might conſiſt, were either ſold to the highoſt bidder, united tothe 
Imperial domain, beſtowed on the cities and corporations; or granted 
to the ſolicitations ef rapacious courtiers. After taking ſuch effec- 


1 . 130! +533 01 , L * 
157" Lactantius de M. P. c. 12, gives a very has collected 18957 juſt and accurate notion of 


lively picture of the deſtruction of the church. this edict; though he r 7 into 
*52 Moſheim (p- 922—926.), from many conjecufe Ys eee, | 
ſcattered paſſages of Lactantius and Euſebius, 1885 hi 
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tual meaſures to aboliſh the worſhip, and to Adele the govern= 


ment, of the Chriſtians, it was thought neceſſary to ſubjed to the moſt 
intolerable hardſhips the condition of thoſe perverſe individuals who 
fhould ftill reje the religion of Nature, of Rome, and of their 
anceſtors, Perſons of a liberal birth were declared incapable of 
holding any honours or employments ; ſlaves were for ever deprived 
of the hopes of freedom, and the whole body of the people were 
put out of the protection of the law. The judges were authorized 
to hear and to determine every action that was brought againſt a 
Chriſtian. But the Chriftians were not permitted to complain of 
any injury which they themſelves had ſuffered; and thus thoſe un- 
fortunate ſectaries were expoſed to the ſeverity, while they were ex- 
cluded from the benefits, of public juſtice. This new ſpecies of mar- 
tyrdom, ſo painful and lingering, fo obſcure and ignominious, war, 
perhaps, the moſt proper to weary the conſtancy of the faithful : 
nor can it be doubted that the paſſions and intereſt of mankind were 
diſpoſed on this occaſion to ſecond the defigns of the emperors, But 
the policy of a well-ordered government muſt ſometimes have in- 
terpoſed in behalf of the oppreſſed Chriſtians ; nor was it poſſible 
for the Roman princes entirely to remove. the apprehenſion of 
puniſhment, or to connive at every act of fraud and violence, with- 
out expoling their own OF and the reſt of their mn to thy 
moſt alarming dangers *** 

This edit was muy exhibited to the oublic view, in the moſt 
conſpicuous place of Nicomedia, before it was torn down by the 
hands of a Chriſtian, who exprefled, at the ſame time, by the bit- 
tereſt invectives, his contempt as well as abhorrence for fuch im- 
pious and tyrannical governors. His offence, according to the 
mildeſt laws, amounted to treaſon, and deſerved death. And if it 


19: Many ag N Edward I. prac- See Hume's Hiſtory of England, vol. i. p. 300, 
tiſed, 4 great ſucceſs, the ſame mode of laſt to edition. 


JO” againſt the clergy of England. 


be 
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be true that he was a perſon of rank and education, thoſe eireum- 
ſtances could ſerve only to aggravate his guilt, He was burnt, or - 
rather roaſted, by a ſlow fire; and his executioners, zealous to re- 
venge the perſonal inſult which had -been offered to the emperors, 


exhauſted every refinement of cruelty, without being able to ſubdue 
his patience, or to alter the ſteady and inſulting ſmile which in his 


dying agonies he till preſerved in his countenance. The Chriſtians, 


though they confeſſed that his conduct had not been ſtrictly con- 
formable to the laws of prudence, admired the divine fervour of his 


zeal; and the exceſſive commendations which they laviſhed on the 


memory of their hero and martyr, contributed to 9 K a deep im- 
preſſion of terror and hatred in the mind of Diocletian 

His fears were ſoon alarmed by the view of a e from which 
he very narrowly eſcaped. Within fifteen days the palace of Nico- 
media, and even the bedchamber of Diocletian, were twice in flames ; 


and though both times they were extinguiſhed without any material 


damage, the ſingular repetition of the fire was juſtly conſidered as 
an evident proof that it had not been the effect of chance or ne- 
gligence. The ſuſpicion naturally fell on the Chriſtians; and it 
was ſuggeſted, with ſome degree of probability, that thoſe deſpe- 


rate fanatics, provoked by their preſent ſufferings, and apprehenſive 
of impending calamities, had entered into a conſpiracy with their 


faithful brethren, the eunuchs of the palace, againſt the lives of 
two emperors, whom they deteſted as the irreconcilable enemies of 
the church of God. Jealouſy and reſentment prevailed in every 
breaſt, but eſpecially in that of Diocletian. A great number of 
perſons, diſtinguiſhed either by the offices which they had filled, 
or by the favour which they had enjoyed, were thrown into priſon, 


154 Lactantius only calls him quidam, etſi to mention his name ;;- but the Greeks cele- 
non recte, magno tamen animo, &c. c. 12. brate his memory under that of John. See 
Euſebius (I. viii. c. 5.) adorns him with ſe- Tillemont, Memoizes Eecleſiaſtiques, tom. v. 


© cular honours. Neither have condeſcended part ii. p. 320. 
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Every mode of torture was put in practice, and the court, as well 
as city, was polluted with many bloody executions . But as it 
was found impoſſible to extort any diſcovery of this myſterious 
tranſaction, it ſeems incumbent on us either to preſume the inno- 
cence, or to admire the reſolution, of the ſufferers. A few days after- 
wards Galerius haſtily withdrew himſelf from Nicomedia, declaring, 

that if he delayed his departure from that devoted palace, he ſhould 
fall a facrifice to the rage of the Chriſtians. The eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 
torians, from whom alone we derive a partial and imperfect know- 
ledge of this perſecution, are at a loſs how to account for the fears 
and danger of the emperors. . Two of theſe writers, a Prince and a 
Rhetorician, were eye- witneſſes of the fire of Nicomedia. The one 
aſcribes it to lightning, and the divine wrath ; the other affirms, that 


it was kindled by the malice of Galerius himſelf ***, 


Execution of 
the firſt edit 


As the edicts againſt the Chriſtians was deſigned for a general law 
of the whole empire, and as Diocletian and Galerius, though they 
might not wait for the conſent, were aſſured of the concurrence, 
of the weſtern princes, it would appear more conſonant to our ideas 
of policy, that the governors of all the provinces ſhould have 


received ſecret inſtructions to publiſh, on one and the ſame day, 
this declaration of war within their reſpective departments. Tt 
was at leaſt to be expected, that the convenience of the public high- 


ways and eſtabliſhed poſts would have enabled the emperors to 
tranſmit their orders with the utmoſt diſpatch from the palace of Nico- 


media to the extremities of the Roman world; and that they would 
not have ſuffered fifty days to elapſe, before the edict was publiſhed 


155 LaRtantius de M. P. c. 1 3.14. Poten- cal manner, the * ſcenes which were 
tiſimi quondam Eunuchi necati, per quos Pa- acted even in the Imperial preſence. 


latium et ipſe conſtabat. Euſebius (I. viii. 156 See Lactantius, Euſebius, and Conſtan- 
c 6.) mentions the cruel executions of the tine, ad ertum Sanftorum, c. 25. A. 
eunuchs, Gorgonius and Dorotheus, and of pius confeſſes his 3 ignorance of the cauſe of 
Anthimius, biſhop of Nieomedia; and both the fire. 
thoſe writers deſcribe, in a vague but tragi- 


in 
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in Syria, and near four months before ir was henified to the cities C me P. 
of Africa. This delay may perhaps. be imputed to the cautious = 


temper of Diocletian, who had yielded a reluctant conſent to the 
meaſures of perſecution, and who was defirous of trying the ex- 
periment under his more immediate eye, before he gave way to 


the diſorders and diſeontent which it muſt inevitably occaſion in 


the diſtant provinces. At firſt, indeed, the magiſtrates were re- 
ſtrained from the effuſion of blood ; but the uſe of every other 


feverity was permitted and even recommended to their zeal; nor 
could the Chriſtians, though they cheerfully reſigned the ornaments 


of their churches, reſolve to interrupt their religious aſſemblies, 


or to deliver their ſacred books to the flames. The pious obſtinacy 


of F elix, an African biſhop, appears to have embarraſſed the ſub- 
ordinate miniſters of the government. The curator of his city ſent 


him in chains to the proconſul. The proconſul tranſmitted him to 
the Prætorian præfect of Italy; and Felix, who diſdained even to 


give an evaſive anſwer, was at length beheaded at Venuſia, in 


% 


Lucania, a place on which the birth of Horace has conferred 
fame. This precedent, and perhaps ſome Imperial reſcript, which 
was iſſued in conſequence of it, appeared to authorize the gover- 
nors of provinces, in puniſhing with death the refuſal of the Chriſt- 
ians to deliver up their ſacred books. There were undoubtedly 


many. perſons who embraced this opportunity of obtaining the crown 


of martyrdom; but there were likewiſe too many who purchaſed 


an ignominious life, by diſcovering and betraying the holy ſcripture 


into the hands of infidels. A great number even' of biſhops and 
preſbyters acquired, by this criminal compliance, the opprobrious 
Arr api Todos ; and their offence was productive of much 


157 Tillemont, Memoires Eccleſiaſt. tom. v. pear much leſs corrupted than in the other 


part 1. p. 43. editions, which afford a lively ſpecimen, of 
2 Gee the Acta Sincera of Ruinart, p. 353; legendary licence. | | 
thoſe of Felix of Thibara, or Tibiur, ap- 
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The copies, as well as the verſions of ſcripture, were already. ſo 
multiplied in the empire, that the moſt ſevere inquiſition could no 
longer be attended with any fatal conſequences; and even the 
ſacrifice of thoſe volumes, which, in eyery congregation, were pre- 
ſerved for public uſe, required the conſent of ſome treacherous and 
unworthy Chriſtians. But the ruin of the churches was eaſily 
effected by the authority of the government, and by the labour 
of the Pagans. In ſome provinces, however, the magiſtrates con- 
tented themſelves with ſhutting up the places of religious worſhip. 
In others, they more literally complied with the terms of the 


edict; and after taking away the doors, the benches, and the pulpit, 


which they burnt, as it were in a funeral pile, they completely 
demoliſhed the remainder of the edifice '**, It is perhaps to this 


melancholy occaſion, that we ſhould apply a very remarkable ſtory, 


which is related with ſo many. circumſtances of variety and impro- 
bability, that it ſerves rather to excite than to ſatisfy our curioſity, 
In a ſmall town in Phrygia, of whoſe name as well as ſituation 
we are left ignorant, it ſhould ſeem, that the magiſtrates and the 
body of the people had embraced the Chriſtian faith; and as ſome 
reſiſtance might be apprehended to the execution of the edi, the 

governor of the province was ſupported by a numerous detach- 
ment of legionaries. On their approach the citizens threw them- 
ſelves into the church, with the reſolution either of defending 
by arms that ſacred edifice, or of periſhing in its ruins. They 


"59 See the firſt book of Optatus of Milevis the plate, &c. which they found in them. 
againſt the Donatiſts at Paris, 1700. Edit. That of the church of Cirta, in Numidia, is 
Dupin. He lived under the reign of Valens. ſtill extant. It conſiſted of two chalices of 

% The ancient monuments, publiſhed at gold, and fax of ſilver; fix urns, one kettle, 
the end of Optatus, p. 261, &c. deſcribe, in ſeven lamps, all likewiſe of filver ; beſides a 
a very circumſtantial manner, the proceed- large quantity of braſs utenfils, and wearing 
ings of the governors in the deſtruction of apparel, 
churches, They made a minute inventory of 


indignantly 
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ndigoanthy rejected. the notice and permiſſion which was given 834 FP. 
them, to.retire, till the ſoldiers, provoked by their obſtinate refuſal, — | 
ſet fire to the building on all tides, and conſumed, by this, extra- 1 
ordinary Kind of martyrdom, a great number of Phrygians with 

| their wives- and children 10 . 

Some fight 1 though they 1 were e ſuppreſſed almoſt as Subſequent 
ſoon as excited, in. Syria and the frontiers of Armenia, afforded the 1258 
enemies of the church a very plauſible occaſion to infiquate, that thoſe 
troubles had been ſecretly fomented by the intrigues of the biſhops, 
who had already forgotten their oftentatious | profeſſions of paſſive 
and unlimited obedience The reſentment, or the fears, of 

Diocletian, at length dts Rt him beyond the bounds of mode- 
ration, which he had hitherto preſerved, and he declared, in a ſeries 
of cruel edicts, his intention of aboliſhing the Chriſtian name. By 
: the firſt of theſe edits, the governors of the provinces were directed 
to apprehend all perſons of. the eccleſiaſtical order ; and the priſons, 
deſtined for the vileſt criminals, were ſoon filled with a multi- 
tude of biſhops, preſpyters, deacons, readers, and exorciſts. By 
a ſecond edict, the magiſtrates were commanded to employ every 
method of ſeverity, which might reclaim them from their odions 
ſuperſtition, and oblige. them. to 1 return to the eſtabliſhed worſhip 
of the gods. This rigorous order was extended, 410 a ſubſequent | 


162" Euſebius, I. viii. c. 6. M. de Valois 


161 LaRtantius (Inftitut. Divin. v. 1 11. con- 


fines the calamity to the conventiculum, with 


its congregation. Euſebius (viii. 11,) extends 
it to a whole city, and introduces ſomething 


very like a regular fiege. His ancient Latin 


tranſlator, Rufinus, adds the important cir- 
cumſtance of the permiſſion” given to the in- 
habitants of retiring from thence. As Phry- 


gia reached to the confines of Ifauria, it is 


. poſſible that the reſtleſs temper of thoſe inde- 
pendent Barbarians may have contributed to 
this misfortune. _ 


(with ſome probability) thinks that he has 


diſcovered the Syrian rebellion in an oration - 


of Libanius; and that it was a raſh attempt 
of the tribune Eugenius, who with only five 
hundred men ſeized Antioch, and might per- 


haps allure the Chriſtians by the promiſe of 
religious toleration. From Euſebius (1. ix. 


c. 8.) as well as from Moſes of Chorene 
(Hiſt, Armen, I. ii. c. 77, &c.) it may be in- 


ferred, that Chriſtianity was already intro- 


duced i late Armenia. | 
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edict, to the whole body bf Chrifftins, Who wette peel to 4 vite 
lerit and general perſecution as Inſtead of thoſe falutdty reſtraints, 
which had required the direct and ſolemn reffitis iy of an zcruſer, 
it became the duty as well as intéreſt of the finperial officers, to 
diſcover, to purſue, and to torment, the molt 6btid&ious a among the 
faithful. Heavy penalties were denounced agaialt all whO mould 


preſume | to ſave a proſcribed ſeQary from the jult indig ignation - 
the gods, : and of the emperors, Yes notwithſtanding the ſeverity of 0 
this law, the virtuos courage of m many of the Pagans, in concealing 
their trieads or relations, affords an h6noorab ble proof, that the 
rage of ſuperſtition had not exlipiguiſhed | in their mui nds the ſenti- 
ments of nature and humanity 

Diocletian bad no ſooner publicbed his edicts alu the Chrilt- 
iaris, than, as if he had been deſirous of committing to other 
hands the work of perſecution, he diveſted himſelf of the Imperial 
purple. The character and fituation of his colleagues and ſucceffors 
ſometimes urged them to enforce, and ſometimes inclided them 
to ſuſpend, the execution of theſe rigorous laws; nor can we ac- 
quire a juſt and diſtinct idea of this it mportant period of eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory, unleſs we ſeparately conſider the ſtate of Ehrift- 
ianity, in the different parts of the empire, during the ſpace of 
ten years, Which elapſed between the firſt edits of Diocletian, 'and 
the final peace of the church. 

The mild and humane temper of Conftantius wws averſe to the 
opprefſion of any part of his ſubjects. The principal offices of his 
palace were exercifed by Chriſtians. He loved their perſons, eſteemed 
their fidelity, and entertained not any diſlike to their religious prin- 
ciples. But as long as Conftantivs remained in the ſubordinate 


ve See Motheltn, x p- 938; the text of Eu- molt &Kinate Chriſtians, as an example 10 
ſebius very plainly abe that the governors, their brethren. 


whofe powers were enlarged, not reſtrained, , Athanaſius, p. 833, ap. Tillemont, 
by the new laws, could puniſh with death the Mem. Ecclefiaſt. tom. v. part i. p. 90. 
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nahe of Cxſar, it yas not in his poper openly to tejeci the edis CHAP. 

of  Diodletian,..or to diſpbey the commands of Maximian. His wo 

authority contributed, however, to; alleviate the ſufferings whichthe | 1 

pitied and ahhorred. He conſented, with reluctance, to the ruin of 

the churghes; hut he ventured to protect the Chriſtians themſelves 

from the fury of ihe populace, and from the xigqur of the Jaws. 

The provinces of Gaul (under which we may probably include thoſe 

of Britain) were indebted for the ſingular tranquillity. which they 

enjoyed, to the gentle -ipterpoſition of their ſovereign '*, But 

Datianus, the preſident or governor of Spain, actuated either by zeal 

or Policy, choſe. rather to execute the public edifts of the emperors, 

than | to underſtand the ſecret intentions of Conſtantius; and it can -1| 

ſcargely be doubted, that his provincial adminiſtration was ſtained [| 

with the blood of a few, martyrs '**, The elevatiort.of Conſtantius 

to the ſupreme and independent dignity of Auguſtus, gave a free 

ſcape to the axergile, of his virtues, and the ſhortneſs, of his reign 1 

did nt prevent him from eſtabliſning a ſyſtem of toleratian, of | 
_ - which he left, the precept and the example to his ſan Conſtantine. ö 

His; fortunate ſon, from the firſt moment af his acceſſion, de- 1 

claring himſelf che proteQor of the church, at length deſerved the ap- 

pellation of the, ſinſt emperor, ho publickly profefled and eſtabliſhed 

che Chriſtian religion. The motives of his converſion, as they may 

variouſly he, deduced from benevplence, from policy, from cqnvice 

265 Euſebius, 1. viii. c. 13. Lactantius de of thoſe ld to Cape St. Vincent, we may 
M. P. c. 15. Dodwell (Diſſertat, Cyprian. ſuſpe& that the celebrated deacon and martyr 
2 xi nl bi 9 repreſents them as inconſiſtent. with of that. name has been inaccurately g ed 


other. But the former evidently ſpeaks by Pradentius, &c. to Saragoſſa, or Valen- 


eac 
of Conſtantius in the ſſtation of Cxſar, and tia. See the pompous hiſtory of his, ſuffer- 


the latter of the ſame Fine in che rank of ings, 3 in the Memoires de Tillemont, tom. v. 
Auguſtus. part ii. p. 58—85. some critics are of opi- 


oo 5 Datianus is l Gruter's In- nion, that; the department of Conſtantius, as 
ſcriptions, as having determined the limits be- Cæſar, did not include Spain, which ſtill 
tween the territories of Pax julia, and thoſe continued under the immediate juriſdiction ' 


of Ebora, both cities in the ſouthern part of of n 
Luſitania. If we recollect the neighbourhood © 
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ſcript. p. 1171. No. 18. Rufinus has miſ- place of his martyrdom, 
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tion, or kram remorſe ; und the progreſs bf the revolution, which, | 
under his powerful influenc eand that of his ſous,” rendered Chriſt- 
ianity the reigning religion of the Roman empire, will form a very 
intereſting and important chapter in the ſecond volume of this 
hiſtory. At preſent it may be ſufficient” to obſerve, that every 5 
victory of Conſtantine was Feten of n relief” or * benefit to 
the church. Ni s enn ee | 

The provinces of Italy and Africa pedal a hort but vio- 


lent perſecution. The rigorous edicts of Diocletian were ſtrictly 
and cheerfully executed by his aſſociate Maximian, who had long 
hated the Chriſtians, and who delighted in acts of blood and 
violence. In the autumn of the firſt year of the perſecution, the 
two emperors met at Rome to celebrate their triumph; ſeveral 
oppreſſive laws appear to have iſſued from their ſecret conſultations, 
and the diligence of the magiſtrates was animated. by the preſence 
of their ſovereigns. After Diocletian had diveſted himſelf of the 


purple, Italy and Africa were adminiftered under the name of 


Severus, and were expoſed, without defence, to the implacable reſent- 
ment of his maſter Galerius. Among the martyrs of Rome, Adauc- 
tus deſerves the notice of poſterity. ' He was of a noble family in 
Italy, and had raiſed himſelf, through the ſucceſſive honours' of the 
palace, to' the important office of treaſurer of the private demeſnes. 
Adauctus is the more remarkable for being the only perſon of rank 
and diſtinction who appears to have ſuffered death, curing. | mg whole 
courſe of this general perſecution . 

The revolt of Maxentius immediately reſtored peace to the 
churches of Italy and. Africa ; - and the ſame tyrant who oppreſſed 
every other claſs of his ſubjects ſhewed himſelf juſt, humane, and 
even partial, towards the afflicted Chriſtians. He depended on. 
their gratitude and affection, and very naturally preſumed, that the 


167 Euſebius, 1. viii. c. 11. Gunter. In- e che office of Aae as well as the 


injuries 


. 
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injuries which they had ſuffered, and- the dangers which they fill C HA P. 


apprehended, from his moſt inveterate enemy, would ſecure the Cv 
fidelity of a party already conſiderable by their numbers and opu- 
lence *** - Even the conduct of Maxentius towards the biſhops of 
Rome and Carthage, may be conſidered as the proof of his tolera- 
tion, ſince it is probable that the moſt orthodox princes would adopt 
the ſame meaſures with regard to their eſtabliſhed clergy. Mar- 
cellus, the former of thoſe prelates, had thrown the eapital into 
confuſion, by the fevere pennance which he impoſed on a great 
number of Chriſtians, who, during the late perſecution, had re- 
nounced or diſſembled their religion. The rage of faction broke 
out in frequent and violent ſeditions; the blood of the faithful was 
ſhed by each other's hands, and the exile of Marcellus, whoſe pru- 
dence ſeems to have been leſs eminent than his zeal, was found to 
be the only Wc capable of reſtoring peace to the diſtracted 
church of Rome. The behaviour of Menſurius, biſhop of Car- — 
thage, appears to "I been ſtill more reprehenſible. A deacon f 
that city had publiſhed a libel againſt the emperor. The offender 
took refuge in the epiſcopal palace, and though it was ſomewhat 
early to advance any claims of eccleſiaſtical immunities, the biſhop- 
refuſed to deliver him up to the officers of juſtice. For this treaſon- 
able reſiſtance, Menfurins was ſummoned to court, and inſtead of 


s Euſebius, I. viii. c. 14. But as Max- 
entius was vanquiſhed by Conſtantine, it 
ſuited” the purpoſe of Lactantius to place 


his death among thoſe of the perſecu- 


tors. 


169 The epitaph of Marcellus i is to be found. 


in Gruter, Inſcript. p. 1172. No. 3. and it 


contains all that we know of his hiſtory. Mar- 


in the liſt of popes, are ſuppoſed by many 
critics to be different perſons ; but the learned 


Abbe de-Longuerue was convinced that they 
were one and the ſame. | 


— * 


Veridicus rector lapſis quia crimina flere 


Prædixit miſeris, fuit omnibus hoſtis amarus.. 
Hine furor, hinc odium ; ſequitur nn | 


lites, 


 Seditio, cædes; ſolvuntur feedera pacis. 
Crimen ob altorius, Chriſtum qui in pace 


negavit 


Finibus expulſus patrize eſt feritate Tyranui.. 
cellinus and Marcellus, whoſe names follow 


Hæc breviter Damaſus voluit comperta re- 


ferre:- 
Marcelli populus meritum cognoſcere poſſet. 
We may obſerve that Damaſus was made bi- 


ſhop of Rome, A. D. 366. ; 
receiving 
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0 H 4 F. receiving a legal ſentence of death or baniſhment, "oy was — 
— —atter a ſhort examination, to return to his dieceſe . Such 
was the happy condition of the Chriſtien ſubjects of Mazentius, 
that whenever they were deſirous of procuring for their own uſe 
any bodies of martyrs, they were obliged to purchaſe them from 
the moſt diſtant provinces of the Eaſt. A ſtory is related of Aglae, 
a Roman lady, deſcended from a conſular family, and poſſeſſed of 
ſo ample an eſtate, that it required the management of ſeventy- three 
ſtewards. Among theſe, Boniface was the favourite of his miſtreſs ; 
and as Aglae mixed love with devotion, it is reported that he was 
admitted to ſhare her bed. Her fortune enabled her to gratify the 
pious deſire of obtaining ſome ſacred relics from the Eaſt. See 
intruſted Boniface with a conſiderable ſum of gold, and à large 
quantity of aromatics ; and her lover, attended by twelve horſemen 
and three covered chariots, undertook a remote pilgrimage, as far as 
Tarſus in Cilicia . | | 
in Illyricum The ſanguinary temper of Galerius, the firſt and principal au- 
— e thor of the perſecution, was formidable to thoſe Chriſtians, whom 
— ir their misfortunes had placed within the limits of his dominions; 
and it may fairly be preſumed, that many perſons of a middle rank, 
who were not confined by the chains either of wealth or of poverty, 
very frequently deſerted their native country, and ſought a refuge 
in the milder climate of the Weſt. As long as he commanded only 
the armies and provinces of Illyricum, he could with difficulty either 
find or make a conſiderable number of martyrs, in a warlike country, 
which had entertained the miſſionaries of the goſpel with more 


coldneſs and reluctance than any other part of the empire. But 


170 Optatus contr. Donatiſt, I. i. c. 17, 18. exiſt few traces of either biſhops or bi 
The Acts of the Paſſion of St. Boniface, in the weſtern Illyxicum. It has been thought 
which abound in miracles and declamation, probable that the primate of Milan extended 

are publiſhed by Ruinart, (p. 283—291.) his juriſdiction over Sirmium, the capital of 
both in Greek and Latin, from the authority that great province. See the Geographia 
of very ancient manuſcripts. Sacra of Charles de St. Paul, p.68 576. with 

#72 During the four firſt centuries, there the obſervations of Lucas Holſterius. 


when 
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when Galerius had obtained the ſupreme power and the government 
of the Eaft; he indulged in their fulleſt extent his zeal and cruelty, 
not only in the provinces of Thrace and Afia, which acknowledged 
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his immediate jariſdiction; but in thoſe of Syria, Paleſtine, and 


Egypt, where Maximin gratified his own inclination, by yielding 
a rigorous obedience to the ſtern commands of his benefactor . 
The frequent difappointments of his ambitious views, the experience 
of ſix years of perſecution, and the ſalutary reflections which a 
lingering and painful diſtemper ſuggeſted to the mind of Galerius, 
at length convinced him that the moſt violent efforts of deſpotiſm 


are inſufficient to extirpate a whole people, or to ſubdue their 


_ religious prejudices. Deſirous of repairing the miſchief that he 
had occaſioned, he publiſed in his own name, and in thoſe of 
Licinius and Conſtantine, a general edict, which, after a pompous 

recital of the Imperial titles, proceeded in the following manner. 
« Among the important cares which have occupied our mind for 
* the utility and preſervation of the empire, it was our intention to 
« corte@t and re-eſtabliſh all things according to the ancient laws 
* and public diſcipline of the Romans, We were particularly 
« defirous of reclaiming, into the way of reaſon and nature, the 
i deluded Chriftians who Had renounced the religion and cere- 
„ monies inſtituted by their fathers; and preſumptuoufly deſpiſing 
* the practice of antiquity, had invented extravagant laws and 
« opinions according to the dictates of their fancy, and had col- 
4 lected a various ſociety from the different provinces of our em- 
« pire. The edicts which we have publiſhed to enforce the wor- 


ce ſhip of the gods, having expoſed many of the Chriſtians to danger 


« and diſtreſs, many having ſuffered death, and many more, who» 


33 The vilith book of Euſebius, as well as mentations with which Lactantius opens the 
the ſupplement concerning the martyrs of Pa- vth book of his Divine Inſtitutions, allude to 
leſtine, principally relate to the perſecution of their cruelty. 

Galerius and Maximin. The general la- 


e 46. ſtill 


Galerins 
publiſhes an 
edi of to- 


leration. . 
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& Ain perſiſt in their impious folly, being left deſtitute of 1 : 
public exerciſe of religion, we are diſpoſed to extend to thoſe 

« unhappy men. the effects of our wonted clemency. . We permit 

« them therefore freely: to profeſs their private opinions, and 
% to aſſemble in their conventicles without fear or moleſtation, 
« provided always that they preſerve a due reſpect to the eſtabliſhed 
« laws and government. By-another reſcript we ſhall ſignify our 
„ intentions to the judges and magiſtrates; and we hope that our 
&« indulgence will engage the Chriſtians to offer up. their prayers to 


the deity whom they adore, for our ſafety and proſperity, for 


<« their own, and for that of the republic.“ It is not uſually i in 
the language of edicts and manifeſtos, that we ſhould ſearch for 


the real character or the ſecret motives of princes; but as theſe were 


the words of a dying emperor, his ſituation, perhaps,) may be ad- 
mitted as a pledge of his ſincerity. $7 REM WE | 
When Galerius ſubſcribed this edict of toleration, he was well 
aſſured that Licinius would readily comply with the inclinations of + 
his friend and benefactor, and chat any meaſures i in favour of the 
Chriſtians, would obtain the approbation of Conſtantine. But the 
emperor would not venture to inſert in the preamble the name of 
Maximin, whoſe conſent was of the greateſt 3 importance, and. who 
ſucceeded a few days afterwards to the provinces of Aſia. In the 
firſt ſix months, however, of his new reign, Maximin affected to 


adopt the prudent counſels of his predeceſſor; and though he never 
condeſcended to ſecure the tranquillity of the church by a public 


| edit, Sabinus, his Prætorian præfect, addreſſed a circular letter to 


all the governors and magiſtrates of the provinces, expatiating on the 
Imperial clemency, acknowledging the invincible obſtinacy of the 


[ 


174 Euſebius (I. viii. c. 17.) has given us a collect 1 directly it contradicts whatever 


Greek verſion, and Lactantius (de M. P. e. they have juſt affirmed of the remorſe and re- 


34.), the Latin original, of this memorable pentance of Galerius, 
edi. Neither of theſe writers.ſeem to re- | 


 - Chriſtians, 


* 
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Chriſtians, and directing ge officers of juſtice to ceaſe their ineffectual 
« Proſecutions, and to connive at the ſecret aſſemblies of thoſe enthu- 
„ flaſts. In conſequence of theſe orders, great numbers of Chriſtians 
were releaſed. from priſon, or delivered from the mines. The con- 
feſſors, ſinging hymns of triumph, returned into their own coun- 


tries; and thoſe who had yielded to the violence of the tempeſt, 


ſolicited with tears of repentance their re-admiſfion into the boſom 
of the church Fr = 

But this wihobaroun todas: was of ſhort duration, 1 nor could the 
Chriſtians of the Eaſt place any confidence in the character of their 
ſovereign. Cruelty and ſuperſtition were the ruling paſſions of the 
ſoul of Maximin. The former ſuggeſted the means, the latter 
pointed out the objects, of perſecution. The emperor was devoted 
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to the worſhip of the gods, to the ſtudy of magic, and to the be- 


lief of oracles. The prophets or philoſophers, whom he revered as 


the favourites of heaven, were frequently raiſed to the government 
of provinces, and admitted into his moſt. ſecret councils. They 
eaſily convinced him, that the Chriſtians had been indebted for their 
victories to their regular diſcipline, and that the weakneſs of poly- 
theiſm had principally floggd from a want of union and ſubordi- 
nation among the miniſters of religion. A ſyſtem of government 
was therefore inſtituted, which was evideatly copied from the policy 
of the church. In all the great cities of the empire, the temples 
were repaired and beautified by the order of Maximin; and the oſſi- 
ciating prieſts of the various deities were ſubje&ed to the authority 
of a ſuperior, pontiff, deſtined to oppoſe the biſhop, and to pro- 
mote the cauſe of paganiſm. Theſe pontiffs acknowledged, i in their 
turn, the ſupreme juriſdiction of the metropolitans or high-prieſts 
of the province, who acted as the immediate vicegerents of the em- 
peror n A Re robe was the enfign an. dignity; and 


0 urs Baſebins, 1. ix. . I He inſerts the epiſle of the prefect. | 
Vor. L 3 40 8 e 


— — — 


: 
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ys | 
CHAP, theſe new prelates were carefully ſelected from the moſt noble and 
— opulent families. By the influence of the magiſtrates, and of the. 
ſacerdotal order, a great number of dutiful addreſſes were obtained, : 
particularly from the cities of Nicomedia, Antioch, and Tyre, which 
artfully repreſented the well · Known intentions of the court as the 
general ſenſe of the people; ſolicited the emperor to conſult the laws 
of juſtice rather than the dictates of his clemeney; expreſſed their 
abhorrence of the Chriſtians, and humbly prayed that thoſe impi- 

ous ſectaries might at leaſt be excluded from the limits of their 
reſpective territories. The anſwer of Maximin to the addreſs which 

he obtained from the citizens af Tyre is ſtill extant. He praiſes 
their zeal and devotion in terms of the higheſt ſatis faction, deſcants on 

the obſtinate impiety of the Chriſtians, and betrays, by the readineſs 
with which he conſents to their baniſhment, that he conſidered him · 

ſelf as receiving, rather than as conferring, an obligation. The prieſts 

as well as the magiſtrates were empowered. to enforce the execution 

of his edicts, which were engraved on tables of braſs; and though it 

was recommended to them to avoid the effuſion of blood, the moſt 


cruel and ignominious puniſhments were inflicted on the refractory 
Chriſtians *7*, 


End of the The Aſiatic Chriſtians had every thing to dread from the ſeverity 
perſecutions. 
of a bigotted monarch, who prepared his meaſures-of violence with 


ſuch deliberate policy. But a few months had ſcarcely-elapſed; be- 
fore the edits publiſhed by the two weſtern emperors obliged Maxi- 
min to ſuſpend the proſecution of his defigns: the civil war which he 
ſo raſhly undertook againſt Licinius employed all his attention; and 
the defeat and death of Maximin ſoon delivered the church from the 
laſt and: moſt implacable of her —— V. 


* 


In 


276 See Euſebius, 1. viii. c. 14. 1. ix. c. ſeveral martyrs, while the latter: expreſaly 
2—8. Lactantius de M. P. c. 36. Theſe affirms, occidi ſervos Dei vetuit. 
writers agree in repreſenting the arts of Max- 7 A few days before his death, he pub- 


imin : but the former relates the execution of liſhed a very ample edi& of toleration, in 
which 


jg © 


67 n noten erin 6 


In this general vicw 6f the ovfeciitidey which was firſt atithortzed c & 2 
by ehe ediavof Diacletian; F have purpoſely refrained from deſctib- — 

ing the partieular falfetitigs and deaths of the Chriflidit wartyrs. It coast of l. x 
would Have been an eaſy tafk, from the biſtory of Euſebius; from feng of 
the declitnatiois of Lactantius, and from the moſt ancient acts, to __ confeſ- » 
collect a long ſertes of horrid and difpuſtful pretufes; aid to fill 
muny pages wirt racks and fcburges; with irbn hooks, and red hot 
beds, and with all the variety of tortures which fire and ſteel, ſavage 
beaſts and more ſavage executionets, could inflict on the human 
body. Fhieſe melancholy feeties' might be entivetied by a crowd of 
viſions and miracles deftined either to delay the death, to celebrate 


the triumph; or to diſcover tlie relics, of choſe cationized ſaints who 

ſuffeted for the name of Chriſt, But I cannot determine what T ought 

to trauſtribe, till I am ſatitfiedd how muclt T ought to believe. The 

glaveſt of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, Euſtblus Himſelf, indirectly con- 

felfes, thit he has related whatever might redound to the glory, and 
that' he Has ſuppreſſed alf that could tend to che difgrace, of reli- 

gion ““. Sach an acknowledgment will naturally excite a ſuſpicion 

that a Writer who” has' fo openly violated! one of the fundamental 

laws of hiſtory, has not paid a very trick regard to the obſervance' 

of the other: and the ſuſpicion will derive additional credit from 

the character of Euſebius, which was leſs tinctured with credulity, 

and more practiſed! in the arts of courts, than that of almoſt any 

of his contetmporariet. Ou ſottie particular occaſfotis, when the ma- | 
giſttares were "exaſperated" by Tome" perfoat motives* of intereſt or = 
reſentment, when the zeal of the martyrs urged them to forget the | | 


which he n all che ſederiahes which the character to cenſure and ſuſpicion. It was | 
Chriſtians ſuffered to the judges and govern- well known that he himſelf had been thrown . g | 
ors," who had miſunderſtood his intentions. into priſon 3 and it was ſuggeſted that he had "8 
See the Edict in Euſebius, I. ix. c. 10 purchaſed his deliverance by ſome diſhonour-, 

Such üs the fair deduction from two re- able compliance. The reproach was, urged 

markable paſſages in Euſebius, I. viii. c. 2. in his lifetime, and even in his preſence, at 

and de Martyr. Paleſtin, c. 12. The pru- the council of Tyre. See Tillemont, Me, 

dence) of ** hiſtorian has expoſed his own moires Eecleſiaſtiques, tom. viii. part i. p. 67. 
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rules of prudence and perhaps of decency, to overturn the altars, to 


pour out imprecations againſt the emperors, or to ſtrike the judge 
as he ſat on his tribunal, it may be preſumed that every mode of | 
torture, which cruelty could invent or conſtancy could endure; Was 
Two circumſtances, how- 
ever, have been unwarily mentioned, which inſinuate that the ge- 


exhauſted on thoſe devoted victims. 


neral treatment of the Chriſtians who had been apprehended by the 


officers of m was leſs intolerable than it is uſually imagined to 
have been. 


keepers, to build chapels, and reply to profeſs. their religion in the 
midſt of thoſe dreary habitations . 
to check and to cenſure the forward zeal of the Chriſtians, who vo- 
luntarily threw themſelves into the hands of the magiſtrates: Some of 


theſe were perſons oppreſſed by poverty and debts, who blindly ſought. 


to terminate a miſerable exiſtence by a glorious death. - Others were 


allured by the hope, that a ſhort confinement would expiate the ſins 


of a whole life; and others again were actuated by the leſs honour- 
able motive of deriving a plentiful ſubliſtence, and perhaps a confi- 
derable profit, from the alms which the charity of the faithful be- 
ſtowed on the priſoners. After the church had triumphed over all 
her enemies, the intereſt as well as vanity of the captives prompted 
them to magnify the merit of their reſpective ſuffering. A conve- 


nient diſtance of time or place gave an ample ſcope to the progreſs 


of fiction; and the frequent inſtances which might be alleged of N 


- 


79 The ancient, and perhaps authentic, Paleſtin. c. 8g. 


The confeſſors who were condemned to work in the 
mines, were TT by the humanity or the negligence of their 


2. The biſhops were obliged 


account of the ſufferings of Tarachus, and his 
companions (Acta Sincera Ruinart, p. 419— 


448), is filled with ſtrong expreſſions of reſent- 


ment and contempt, which could not fail of 
irritating the magiſtrate. The behaviour of 
Adeſius to Hierocles, prefe& of Egypt, was 
ſtill more extraordinary, Aoybic Ts ral ery og Toy 
.. SiC e Euſeb. de Martyr, 


2 


Aan 0 
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13> Euſeb. de Martyr. Paleſtin. c. 13. 
1 Auguſtin. Collat. Carthagin. Dei, ui. 
c. 13. ap. Tillemont, Memoires Eccleſiaſ- 


tiques, tom. v. part i. p. 46. The contro- 
verſy with the Donatiſts has reflected ſome, 


though perhaps a partial, light on the hiſtory | 


of the African church. 


martyrs, 


-- = 


difficulty, and of filencing every objection. 
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martyrs, whoſe wounds had been inſtantly healed, whoſe frength had 
been renewed, and whoſe loſt members had miraculouſly been re- 
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ſtored, were extremely convenient for the purpoſe of removing every 


The moſt extravagant : 


legends, as they conduced to the honour- of the church, were ap- 
plauded by the eredulous multitude, countenanced by the power 
of the clergy, and atteſted by the RY evidence of eccleſiaſtical 


hiſtory. | 
The vague deſcriptions of exile and impriſonment, of pain and 


torture, are ſo eaſily exaggerated or ſoftened by the pencil of an 


artful orator, that we are naturally induced to inquire into a fact 


of a more diſtin and ſtubborn kind; the number of perſons who 


ſuffered death in conſequence of the edicts publiſhed by Diocletian, 
his aſſociates, and his ſucceſſors. The recent legendaries record 
whole armies and cities, which were at once ſwept away by the un- 
diſtinguiſhing rage of perſecution. The more antient writers content 


themſelves with pouring out a liberal effuſton of looſe and tragical in- 


vectives, without condeſcending to aſcertain the preciſe number of 


thoſe perſons who were permitted to ſeal with their blood their belief 
From the hiſtory of Euſebius, it may however be col- 
lected, that only nine biſhops were puniſhed with death; and we are 


of the goſpel. 


aſſured, by his particular enumeration of the martyrs of Paleſtine. 
that no more than ninety-two Chriſtians were entitled to that ho- 
nourable e *. As we are unacquainted with the degree 


of 


n Euſebius de Martyr, Paleſtin. c. r3. 
loſes. his narration, by aſſuring us that 
2 were the martyrdoms inflicted in Paleſ- 
tine, during the whole courſe of the perſecu- 
tion. The vth chapter of his viiith book, 


which relates to the province of 'Thebais in 


Egypt, may ſeem to contradict our moderate 
computation; but it will only lead us to ad- 
mire the artful management of the hiſtorian. 
Chuſing for the ſcene of the moſt exquiſite 


cruelty, the moſt remote and ſequeſtered' 
country of the Roman empire, he relates, 


that in Thebais, from ten to one hundred 


perſons had frequently ſuffered martyrdom in 
the ſame day. But when he proceeds to men- 
tion his own journey into Egypt, his language- 
inſenſibly becomes more cautious and mode- 
rate. Inſtead of a large, but definite num- 
ber, he ſpeaks of many Chriſtians (aMus;) ;- 
and moſt artfully ſelects two ambiguous words. 


Lrogroapus: 


Number of 
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CS 0-208 epiſcopal. zeal and. courage which prevailed at that time, it is not 


w—— in our power to draw any uſeful inferences from the former of theſe 
facts: but the latter may ſerve to juſtify: a very important and pro- 
bable concluſion. According to the diſtribution of Roman provinces, 
Paleſtine may be conſidered as the ſixteenth part of the Eaſtern 

n empire; and ſince there were ſome: governors, who from a real 
or affected clemency had preſerved their hands unſtained with the 

blood of the faithful '**, it is reaſonable to believe, that the country 
which, had given birth to Chriſtianity produced at leaſt the fixteenth 
part of the martyrs. who ſuffered. death within the dominions of Ga- 
lerius and Maximin; the whole might conſequently amount to about 
fifteen hundred, a number which, if it is. equally divided - between 
the ten years of the perſecution, will allow an annual oonſumption of 
one hundred and fifty martyrs. Allotting. the ſame proportion to 
the provinces, of Italy, Africa, and perhaps Spain, where, at the 
end of two or three years, the rigour of the penal laws was either 
ſuſpended or aboliſhed, the multitude of Chriſtians in the Roman 
empire on whom, a. capital, puniſhment was inflicted by a judicial 
ſentence will be reduced to ſomewhat leſs than two-thouſand perſons. 
Since it cannot be doubted that the Chriſtians were more numerous, 
and their enemies more exaſperated, in the time of Diocletian than 


they had ever been in any former perſecution, this probable and 


(gegn, and v οπẽ ura) which may ſig- 


nify either what he had ſeen, or What he had 


heard ; either the expectation, or the execu- 
tion, of the puniſhment. Having thus pro- 
vided a ſecure evaſion, he commits the equi- 
vocal, paſſage to his readers and tranſlators; 
juſtly. conceiving that their piety would in- 


duce them to prefer the moſt favourable ſenſe. - 


There was perhaps ſome malice in the re- 


mark of Theodorus Metochita; that all who, 
like Euſebius, had been converſant with the 
Egyptians, delighted in an obſcure and in- 


tricate ſtyle. (See Valeſius ad loc.) 


1 When Paleſtine was divided into three, 
the præfecture of the eaſt contained forty- 
eight provinces. As the ancient diſtinctions 
of nations were long ſince aboliſhed, the Ro- 
mans diſtributed: the provinces, according to 


a general proportion of 'their extent and opu- 
lence. 


Ut gloriari poſſint nullum ſe innocen- 
tium peremiſſe, nam et ipſe audivi aliquos 
gloriantes, quia adminiſtratio ſua, in hac 
parte, fuerit ineruenta. Lactant. Inſtitut. 
Divin. v. 11. | 


moderate 
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moderate computation may teach us to eſtimate the number of pri- C HA P! * 
mitive, faints and martyrs who ſacrificed their lives 2 the r. — 
purpoſe of introducing Chriſtianity into the world. b | 
We ſhall conclude this chapter by a ay uu, which ob- Concluſion, 
trudes itſelf on the reluQant mind; that even admitting, without 
heſitation or inquiry, all that hiſtory has recorded, or devotion has 
feigned, on the ſubject of martyrdoms, it muſt ſtill be aeknowledged, 
that the Chriſtians, in the courſe of their inteſtine diſſenſions, have 
inflicted far greater ſeverities on each other, than they bad expe- 
rienced from the zeal of inſidels. During the ages of ipnoratice 
which followed the ſubverſion of the Roman empire in the Weſt; 
the biſhops of the Imperial city extended their dominion over the 
laity as well as clergy of the Latin church. The fabric of ſuper- 
ſtition which they had erected, and which might long have defied 
the feeble efforts of reaſon, was at length aſſaulted by a crowd of 
daring fanatics, who, from. the twelfth to the ſixteenth century, 
aſſumed the popular character of reformers. The church of Rome 
defended by violence the empire which ſhe had acquired by fraud ; 
2 ſyſtem of peace and benevolence was foon diſgraced by proſcrip- 
tions, wars, maſſacres, andthe inſtitution of the holy office. And 
as the reformers were animated by the love of civil, as well as of 
religious freedom, the Catholic princes connected their own intereſt 
with that of the clergy, and enforced -by fire and the ſword the 
terrors of ſpiritual cenſures. In the Netherlands alone, more 
than one hundred thouſand of the ſubjects of Charles the Fifth are 
ſaid to have ſuffered by the hand of the executioner ; and this ex- 
traordinary number is atteſted by Grotius ***, a man of genius and 
learning, who preſerved his moderation amidſt the fury of contend- 
ing ſets, and who compoſed the annals of his own age and country, 
at a time when the invention of printing had facilitated the means 


2:3 Grot. Annal. de Rebus Belgicis, I. i. p. 12. Edit. fol, 
7 "SY 
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=—— obliged to ſubmit our belief to the authority of Grotius, it muſt be 
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of intelligence, and increaſed the danger of detection. If we ate 


allowed, that the number of Proteſtants, who were executed] in a 
ſingle province and a ſingle reign, far exceeded that of the primitive 
martyrs in the ſpace of three centuries, and of the Roman empire. 
But if the improbability of the fact itſelf ſhould prevail over the 
weight of evidence; if Grotius ſhould be convicted of exaggerating 
the merit and ſufferings of the Reformers ; we ſhall be naturally 
led to inquire, what confidence can be placed in the doubtful and 


imperfect monuments of ancient credulity ; what degree of credit can 
be aſſigned to a courtly biſhop, and a paſſionate declaimer, who, 
under the protection of Conſtantine, enjoyed the excluſive privilege 


of recording the perſecutions, inflicted on the Chriſtians by the 
vanquiſhed rivals or diſregarded predeceſſors of their gracious | 


ſovereign. 


155 Fra-Paolo (Iſtoria del Concilio Tri- The priority of time gives ſome advantage to 
dentino, 1. iii.) reduces the number of Belgic the evidence of the former, which he loſes on 
martyrs to 50,000. -In learning and mode- the other hand by the diſtance of Venice from 
ration, Fra Paolo was not inferior to Grotius, the Netherlands. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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